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"A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT" 


^[  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^[  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 


PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  price" 
^|  In  this  case  hearings  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 
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GRAND  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  2, 

AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 

PROGRAMME. 
Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon" 


L.  Spohr Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  minor,  No.  9 

I.     Allegro. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegretto. 

C  a.  Minuet    of   Will-o'-the-wisps  ^  r         « Th     D 
Hector  Berlioz  \  b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs  >  rom  T "  O 

[c.  Rakoczy  March  )  P-     4 

Wagner "  Waldweben,"  from  "  Siegfried  " 


Beethoven Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


SOLOIST: 
Professor  WILLY  HESS. 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 

(^  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin'  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

f]  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant ;  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

CJ  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

CJ  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

CJ  Published  in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice, 
CJ  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COflPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  ~  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses  m 
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Overture  to  the;  Opera  "Oberon"    .     .    Carl  Maria  vox  Wkhhr 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf -king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Planche,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  WVU  r, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826! 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons  of  an 
Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously.  Planche 
sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end  of  the 
overture:  " Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter  of 
twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria!  !  !  C.  M.  V. 
Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4) .  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 
dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fatime,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act 
ii.,  scene  x.).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy 'figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 
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Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;   and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  "a  new  version"  of  "Oberon,"  with  the 
libretto  revised  by  Josef  Lauff  and  with  additional  music  by  Josef 
Schlar,  was  produced  at  Wiesbaden  in  May,  1900.  "There  was  an 
attempt  to  make  the  music  harmonize  more  or  less  with  the  spirit  of 
the  present  day." 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  D  minor,  No.  9. 

Spohr 
Allegro,  D  minor. 
Adagio,  F. 
Rondo :  Allegretto,  D  major. 

This  is  the  ninth  of  Spohr' s  many  concertos  for  the  instrument  of 
which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  It  was  composed  in  the  autumn  of 
1820  and  played  for  the  first  time  by  the  composer  on  the  14th  of 
October  in  the  year  named  at  a  festival  held  at  Quedlinburg  imme- 
diately after  his  visit  to  England,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  which  had 
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been  the  success  of  his  symphony  in  the  same  key,  written  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  first  performed  at  their  concert  on  April 
10  of  that  year. 

Composed  for  performance  during  a  winter  concert  tour,  the  concerto 
seems  to  have  achieved  the  success  which  might  be  anticipated  for  a 
piece  so  full  of  melody  and  clearness  and  beautiful  pleasant  effect. 
Spohr's  autobiography  abounds  with  naive  accounts  of  the  sensation 
it  produced,  the  efforts  made  by  one  publisher  to  obtain  it  for  pub- 
lication and  the  annoyance  of  another  when  he  found  the  arrangement 
concluded,  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the  Paris  press,  with  the  reasons 
for  the  same,  and  other  particulars  which  will  easily  suggest  themselves 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Spohr's  simple  self-worship.  His  es- 
timate of  this  particular  concerto  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  reprints  the  entire  work  in  his  Violin  School,  with  a  detailed  com- 
mentary on  its  execution.  He  there  describes  the  Allegro  as  "serious 
but  impassioned,"  the  Adagio  "mild  and  serene,"  the  Rondo  "agitated 
and  imperious." 

In  the  Allegro  the  entrance  of  the  solo  violin  is  preceded  by  an  effec- 
tive tutti,  in  which  the  principal  subjects  of  the  movement  are,  as 
usual,  partly  utilized  and  partly  foreshadowed.  The  solo  violin  enters 
by  means  of  a  quick  chromatic  scale  into  its  principal  subject.  The 
habitual  bravura  group  soon  follows. 

The  second  subject  leads  off  with  a  melody  in  F  major.  This  is 
succeeded  by  some  very  brilliant  Spohrish  bravura  passages  for  the 
violin,  with  which  the  first  portion  of  the  movement  comes  to  a  full 
close  in  F.     After  an  interesting  short  tutti  the  solo  violin  begins  the 
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usual  development  movement  with  the  subject  No.  i,  transferred  to 
the  key  of  A -flat.  The  course  of  the  modulations  in  this  section  by 
means  of  frequent  enharmonic  changes,  so  natural  to  Spohr's  genius, 
is  very  interesting.  The  usual  repetitions  of  the  first  and  second  sub- 
jects,  transferred  to  closely  related  keys,  form  the  chief  items  in  the 
remainder  of  this  movement. 

The  Adagio  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Spohr's  movements.  There 
are  two  principal  melodies,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  most  ele- 
gant and  graceful  bravura  phrases  and  partly  reintroduced  in  varied 
forms.  The  sentiment  of  a  gentle  but  warm  heart  sways  the  whole 
Adagio. 

The  Rondo  is  in  the  major  of  the  key. 

The  many  passages  in  double  stops  and  the  frequent  very  difficult 
bravura  phrases  with  which  this  Rondo  abounds  have  probably  been 
the  cause  of  its  frequent  omission  when  the  other  two  movements 
are  brought  forward  by  various  violinists,  for  its  merits  as  a  violin 
solo  with  orchestra  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  Spohr  has  pro- 
duced. (From  the  Programme  of  the  Glasgow  Choral  and  Orchestral 
Concerts,  1896-97.) 


Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps,  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Rakoczy  March, 
from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24  .     Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  December  11,  1803;  died 

in  Paris  on  March  9,  1869.) 

'  'La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  legend  in  four  parts,  was  first  given  at  an 
afternoon  concert,  conducted  by  the  composer,  at  the  Opera-Comique 
in  Paris  in  1846.  The  work  was  a  dismal  failure  at  first,  which  failure, 
coming  as  it  did  after  the  immediate  success  of  his  Romeo  et  Juliette 
Symphony,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  Berlioz's  life. 
The  work,  however,  soon  made  its  way  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  not  long  after  Berlioz's  death  became  very  popular  in 
France.  It  is  now  unquestionably  his  most  popular  work  all  over  the 
musical  world. 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  instru- 
mental serenade,  given  by  ignes  jatui  under  Marguerite's  window  one 
night  by  M6phisto's  command. 

The  movement,  Moderato,  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  wTith  a  flick- 
ering minuet  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood- wind  and 
brass  (without  trombones).  The  orchestration  is  remarkable  for  its 
simultaneous  suggestion  of  light  and  darkness,   or  rather  of  bright, 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director. 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.     Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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flickering  light  against  a  dark  background,  with  its  combination  of 
the  high  tones  of  the  piccolo-flutes  and  the  low  ones  of  the  bass  clari- 
net and  horns.  The  minuet  is  developed  at  some  length  by  the  strings 
and  wind,  the  latter  playing  the  more  prominent  part.  There  is  also 
a  shorter  Trio  in  D  minor,  in  which  a  cantabile  melody  in  the  strings 
is  accompanied  by  continual  light-flickerings  in  the  higher  wood- wind. 
Ever  and  anon  come  great  fire-flashes  in  the  full  orchestra,  an  effect 
produced  by  sudden  crescendos  from  piano  to  fortissimo  in  all  the 
strings  (in  tremolo)  and  brass,  ending  in  a  shriek  of  the  higher  wood- 
wind. The  return  of  the  minuet,  after  the  trio,  is  much  curtailed, 
and  leads  to  a  rushing  Presto  in  D  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  flute, 
piccolos,  and  oboes  whistle  a  burlesque  of  Mephisto's  own  serenade 
to  Marguerite,  accompanied  by  low  chords  in  the  clarinets  and  a  piz- 
zicato in  the  strings.  After  this  rollicking,  madcap  movement  the 
minuet  theme  returns  twice  more,  until  its  light  is  suddenly  blown  out 
and  the  whole  ends  in  a  dying  flicker  of  the  first  violins. 

This  minuet  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  piccolo-flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, two  cornets,  three  trombones,  two  pairs  of  kettledrums,  trian- 
gle, cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse,  in  D  major  (3-8 
time),  is  a  short  orchestral  movement,  during  which  the  sylphs  dance- 
away  through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the  praises 
of  Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe. 

The  whole  movement  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  daintv 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the 
tonic  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the 
second  and  third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas. 
Through  it  all  come  little  scintillations  in  the  wood- wind  and  harps. 
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This  waltz  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It 
is  scored  for  one  piccolo-flute,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  harps,  one 
pair  of  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  harps  play  almost 
constantly  in  harmonics. 

Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24. 

Hector  Berlioz 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse,  in  D  major 
(3-8  time),  is  a  short  orchestral  movement,  during  which  the  sylphs 
dance  away  through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the 
praises  of  Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

The  whole  movement  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  dainty 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the 
tonic  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the 
second  and  third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas. 
Through  it  all  come  little  scintillations  in  the  wTood-wind  and  harps. 
This  waltz  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It 
is  scored  for  one  piccolo-flute,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  harps,  one 
pair  of  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  harps  play  almost 
constantly  in  harmonics. 

Rakoczy  March,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op  24. 

Hector  Berlioz 

The  Rakoczy  March  is  the  most  famous  of  Hungarian  national  airs, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Rakoczy  Ferencz,  a  Transyl- 
vanian  prince  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  withstand  the 
power  of  Austria  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
is  a  great  favorite  both  in  Hungary  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  although  its  public  performance  there  has  often  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  government  on  account  of  its  revolutionary  associa- 
tions. 

There  have  been  several  versions  of  the  march  made  by  modern 
composers,  one  of  the  best  known  being  Berlioz's.  Berlioz  wrote 
it  in  1846  on  the  night  before  leaving  Vienna  for  Buda-Pesth,  at  which 
latter  place  it  was  first  publicly  performed  under  the  composer's  own 
direction;  he  afterwards  included  it  in  his  dramatic  legend,  "  La  Dam- 
nation de  Faust,"  a  great  deal  of  which  he  wrote  while  on  the  same  trip 
through  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  march  begins  with  Rakoczy's 
tune,  announced  piano  in  the  wood-wind  to  a  pizzicato  accompani- 
ment in  the  strings;  after  the  theme  has  been  carried  through,  very 
much  in  its  original  shape,  its  first  phrase  is  then  worked  out  dramati- 
cally in  a  strong  crescendo  climax,  interrupted  every  now  and  then 
by  strokes  on  the  bass  drum  simulating  distant  cannon  shots.  A 
brilliant  fortissimo  coda  brings  the  piece  to  a  close. 

"Waldweben,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  181 3 ;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 
This  piece  was  arranged  bv  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried."     He 
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gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  (Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest).  The 
piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  description  of  the  scene,  from  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite"  (London,  1898),  may  serve  here  as  commentary: — 

"Mimmy*  makes  a  final  attempt  to  frighten  Siegfried  by  discoursing 
of  the  dragon's  terrible  jaws,  poisonous  breath,  corrosive  spittle,  and 
deadly,  stinging  tail.  Siegfried  is  not  interested  in  the  tail :  he  wants 
to  know  whether  the  dragon  has  a  heart,  being  confident  of  his  ability 
to  stick  Nothung  into  it  if  he  exists.  Reassured  on  this  point,  he 
drives  Mimmy  away,  and  stretches  himself  under  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  morning  chatter  of  the  birds.  One  of  them  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  him,  but  he  cannot  understand  it;  and,  after  vainly  trying  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  with  a  reed  which  he  cuts,  he  takes  to  enter- 
taining the  bird  with  tunes  on  his  horn,  asking  it  to  send  him  a  lov- 
ing mate,  such  as  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  forest  have.  His  tunes 
wake  up  the  dragon,  and  Siegfried  makes  merry  over  the  grim  mate 
the  bird  has  sent  him.  Fafnir  is  highly  scandalized  by  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  young  Bakoonin.  He  loses  his  temper;  fights;  and  is 
forthwith  slain,  to  his  own  great  astonishment.  In  such  conflicts  one 
learns  to  interpret  the  messages  of  Nature  a  little.  When  Siegfried, 
stung  by  the  dragon's  vitriolic  blood,  pops  his  finger  into  his  mouth 
and  tastes  it,  he  understands  what  the  bird  is  sa)dng  to  him,  and,  in- 
structed by  it  concerning  the  treasures  within  his  reach,  goes  into  the 
cave  to  secure  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  wishing  cap.  Then  Mimmy 
returns,  and  is  confronted  by  Alberic.  The  two  quarrel  furiously  over 
the  sharing  of  the  booty  they  have  not  yet  secured,  until  Siegfried 
comes  from  the  cave  with  the  ring  and  the  helmet,  not  much  impressed 
by  the  heap  of  gold,  and  disappointed  because  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  fear.  He  has,  however,  learnt  to  read  the  thoughts  of  such  a  creature 
as  poor  Mimmy,  who,  intending  to  overwhelm  him  with  flattery  and 
fondness,  only  succeeds  in  making  such  a  self-revelation  of  murder- 
ous envy  that  Siegfried  smites  him  with  Nothung  and  slays  him,  to 
the  keen  satisfaction  of  the  hidden  Alberic.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
gold,  which  he  leaves  to  the  care  of  the  slain,  disappointed  in  his  fancy 
for  learning  fear,  and  longing  for  a  mate,  he  casts  himself  wearily  down, 
and  again  appeals  to  his  friend  the  bird,  who  tells  him  of  a  woman 
sleeping  on  a  mountain  peak  within  a  fortress  of  fire  that  only  the 
fearless  can  penetrate.  Siegfried  is  up  in  a  moment  with  all  the  tu- 
mult of  spring  in  his  veins,  and  follows  the  flight  of  the  bird  as  it  pilots 
him  to  the  fiery  mountain." 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 
in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8,  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovS-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  'cello,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings  later 
in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  human  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major    V4 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

♦The  spelling  of  the  names  of  certain  characters  in  the  "Ring"  is  of  Mr.  Shaw's  invention. 
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The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind  in- 
struments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  concert- 
piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  the  Wanderer,  Betz;  Siegfried,  Unger; 
Alberich,  Hill ;  Mime,  Schlosser ;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg ;  Brunnhilde, 
Materna ;   Krda,  Luise  Jaide ;  Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Lehmann. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April 
3,  1889,  with  this  cast:  the  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary;  Al- 
berich, Beck;  Mime,  Sedlmayer;  Fafner,  Weiss;  Brunnhilde,  LilH  Leh- 
mann ;  Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traubmann. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67      .      Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  16,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that,  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1 804-1 806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 
•  The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heil- 
igenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 
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"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  con- 
centrated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation :  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth 
the  poisonous  slanders  which  persaude  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt. 
Now,  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries;  and 
now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound 
self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in 
chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  sober- 
ness of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme, 
at  first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  ac- 
companiment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase 
for  wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonal- 
ity throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes 
of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented 
always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the 
hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.     Its  first  measures,  which  are 
not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which  you 
feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,   mysterious;    the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the   Blocksberg  in  Goethe's   'Faust.'     Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzo-forte  dominate.     The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;   its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,   and  reminds  one  of   the  gambols  of  a  frolic- 
some elephant.     But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise 
of  his  mad   course   dies  away.     The  theme  of  the  scherzo   reappears 
in  pizzicato.     Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightiy  plucked,  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons. 
...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat 
and  doze  on  it.     Only  the  drums'  preserve  the  rhythm;    light  blows 
struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the 
general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.     These  drum-notes  are  C's;    the 
tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained 
for  a  long  time  bv  the  other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different 
tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to 
preserve  the  feeling  of  the  foundation  tonality.     The  ear  hesitates — 
how  will  this  mvsterv  of  harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations 
of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and'  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which 
now  take  part  in  the  movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the 

*Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exacrtterminology  is  not  infrequent  inJiis  essays. 
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chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  ob- 
stinately their  tonic  C :  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones 
which  have  not  yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme 
of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale  begins." 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 
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WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  3, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Schumann  ....         Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.     Sostenuto  assai ;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace. 
Trio  I.  and  Trio  II. 

III.  Adagio  espressivo. 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

L.  Spohr    .....      Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  minor,  No.   9 

I.     Allegro. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegretto. 


Weber        .         .         .         .         "  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Rondo  Brilliant 

(Orchestrated  by  Hector  Berlioz.) 

Tschaikowsky     ........  Italian  Caprice 


Wagner .*  Overture  to  "  Tannhauser " 


SOLOIST : 
Professor  WILLY  HESS. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto. 
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Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 

€J  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

CJ  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant ;  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

f]j  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

«J  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

€J  Published  in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
CJ  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $i.5o;  in  cloth, 
VQi^p^    full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2,  Op.  61    ...     .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  18 10;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

In  October,  1844,  Schumann  left  Leipsic,  where  he  had  lived  for  about 
fourteen  years.  He  had  given  up  the  editorship  of  the  Neue  Zeitschri  t 
in  July.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  and  composition 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  from  April,  1843;  but  he  was  a  singularly 
reserved  man,  hardly  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  he  was 
without  disciples.  He  was  in  a  highly  nervous  condition,  so  that  his 
physician  said  he  must  not  hear  too  much  music.  A  change  of  scene 
might  do  him  good. 

Schumann  therefore  moved  to  Dresden.  "Here,"  he  wrote  in  1844, 
"one  can  get  back  the  old  lost  longing  for  music;  there  is  so  little  to 
hear.  This  suits  my  condition,  for  I  still  suffer  very  much  from  my 
nerves,  and  everything  affects  and  exhausts  me  directly."  He  lived 
a  secluded  life.  He  saw  few,  and  he  talked  little.  In  the  early  eighties 
they  still  showed  in  Dresden  a  restaurant  frequented  by  him,  where 
he  would  sit  alone  hours  at  a  time,  dreaming  day-dreams.  He  tried 
sea-baths.  In  1846  he  was  exceedingly  sick,  mentally  and  bodily. 
"He  observed  that  he  was  unable  to  remember  the  melodies  that  oc- 
curred to  him  when  composing,  the  effort  of  invention  fatiguing  his 
mind  tcrsuch  a  degree  as  to  impair  his  memory."  When  he  did  work, 
he  applied  himself  to  contrapuntal  problems. 

The  Symphony  in  C  major,  known  as  No.  2,  but  really  the  third, — 
for  the  one  in  D  minor,  first  written,  was  withdrawn  after  perform- 
ance, remodelled,  and  finally  published  as  No.  4, — was  composed  in 
the  years  1845  and  1846.  Other  works  of  those  years  are  four  fugues 
for  pianoforte,  studies  and  sketches  for  pedal  piano,  six  fugues  on  the 
name  of  Bach  for  organ,  intermezzo,  rondo,  and  finale  to  "Fantasie" 
(published  as  Concerto,  Op.  54),  five  songs  by  Burns  for  mixed  chorus, 
four  songs  for  mixed  chorus,  Op.  59,  and  a  canon  from  Op.  124.  The 
symphony  was  first  played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under  Mendels- 
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sohn's  direction,  on  November  5,  1846.*  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1, 
1866.  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  performed  it  as  early 
as  January  14,  1854. 


There  is  a  dominating  motive,  or  motto,  which  appears  more  or  less 
prominently  in  three  of  the  movements.  This  motto  is  proclaimed  at 
the  very  beginning,  Sostenuto  assai,  6-4,  by  horns,  trumpets,  alto 
trombone,  pianissimo,  against  flowing  counterpoint  in  the  strings. 
This  motto  is  heard  again  in  the  finale  of  the  following  allegro,  near 
the  end  of  the  scherzo,  and  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  finale. 
(It  may  also  be  said  here  that  relationship  of  the  several  movements 
is  further  founded  by  a  later  use  of  other  fragments  of  the  introduction 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  in  the  finale.)  This 
motto  is  not  developed:  its  appearance  is  episodic.  It  is  said  by  one 
of  Schumann's  biographers  that  the  introduction  was  composed  before 
the  symphony  was  written,  and  that  it  was  originally  designed  for 
another  work.  The  string  figure  is  soon  given  to  the  wood -wind  in- 
struments. There  is  a  crescendo  of  emotion  and  an  acceleration  of  the 
pace  until  a  cadenza  for  the  first  violins  brings  in  the  allegro,  ma  non 
troppo,  3-4.  The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  exposed  frankly  and 
piano  by  full  orchestra  with  the  exception  of  trumpets  and  trombones. 

*The  first  part  of  the  programme  included  the  overture,  an  aria,  and  the  finale  of  Act  II.  of  "  Euryanthe  " 
and  the  overture  and  finale  of  Act  II.  of  '  'William  Tell."  The  latter  overture  made  such  a  sensation  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction  that  it  was  imperiously  redemanded.  The  symphony,  played  from  manuMript. 
pleased  very  few.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  demand  for  a  second  performance  of  Rossini's  overture 
was  a  deliberate  reflection  on  Schumann,  whose  symphony  was  yet  to  be  heard. 
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The  rhythm  is  nervous,  and  accentuation  gives  the  idea  of  constant 
syncopation.  The  second  theme,  if  it  may  be  called  a  theme,  is  not 
long  in  entering.  The  exposition  of  this  movement,  in  fact,  is  uncom- 
monly short.  Then  follows  a  long  and  elaborate  development.  In  the 
climax  the  motto  is  sounded  by  the  trumpets. 

The  scherzo,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  2-4,  has  two  trios.  The  scherzo 
proper  consists  of  first  violin  figures  in  sixteenth  notes,  rather  simply 
accompanied.  The  first  trio,  in  G  major,  2-4,  is  in  marked  contrast. 
The  first  theme,  in  lively  triplet  rhythm,  is  given  chiefly  to  wood-wind 
and  horns;  it  alternates  with  a  quieter,  flowing  phrase  for  strings. 
This  trio  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  scherzo.  The  second  trio,  in 
A  minor,  2-4,  is  calm  and  melodious.  The  simple  theme  is  sung  at 
first  in  full  harmony  by  strings  (without  double-basses)  and  then  de- 
veloped against  a  running  contrapuntal  figure.  The  scherzo  is  repeated, 
and,  toward  the  close,  trumpets  and  horns  loudly  sound  the  motto. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  espressivo,  2-4,  is  the  development  of  an 
extended  cantilena  that  begins  in  C  minor  and  ends  in  E-flat  major. 
Violins  first  sing  it;  then  the  oboe  takes  it,  and  the  song  is  more  and 
more  passionate  in  melancholy  until  it  ends  in  the  wood-wind  against 
violin  trills.  This  is  followed  by  a  contrapuntal  episode,  which  to 
some  is  incongruous  in  this  extremely  romantic  movement.  The  me- 
lodic development  returns,  and  ends  in  C  major. 

The  finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  C  major,  2-2,  opens  after  two  or 
three  measures  of  prelude  with  the  first  theme  of  vigorous  character 
(full  orchestra  except  trombones).  This  is  lustily  developed  until  it 
reaches  a  transitional  passage,  in  which  the  violins  have   prominent 
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figures.  All  this  is  in  rondo  form.  The  second  theme  is  scored  for 
violas  'cellos,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  while  violins  accompany  with 
the  figures  mentioned.  This  theme  recalls  the  opening  song  of  the 
adagio.  A  new  theme,  formed  from  development  of  the  recollection, 
long  hinted  at,  finally  appears  in  the  wood-wind,  and  is  itself  developed 
into  a  coda  of  extraordinary  length.  Figures  from  the  first  theme  of 
the  finale  are  occasionally  heard,  but  the  theme  itself  does  not  appear 
in  the  coda,  although  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  portion  of  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  motto  is  sounded  by  the  brass. 
There  is  a  second  exultant  climax,  in  which  the  introductory  motive 
is  of  great  importance. 

This  symphony,  dedicated  to  Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  D  minor,  No.  9. 

Spohr 
Allegro,  D  minor. 
Adagio,  F. 
Rondo :  Allegretto,  D  major. 

This  is  the  ninth  of  Spohr's  many  concertos  for  the  instrument  of 
which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  It  was  composed  in  the  autumn  of 
1820  and  played  for  the  first  time  by  the  composer  on  the  14th  of 
October  in  the  year  named  at  a  festival  held  at  Quedlinburg  imme- 
diately after  his  visit  to  England,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  which  had 
been  the  success  of  his  symphony  in  the  same  key,  written  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  first  performed  at  their  concert  on  April 
10  of  that  year. 

Composed  for  performance  during  a  winter  concert  tour,  the  concerto 
seems  to  have  achieved  the  success  which  might  be  anticipated  for  a 
piece  so  full  of  melody  and  clearness  and  beautiful  pleasant  effect. 
Spohr's  autobiography  abounds  with  naive  accounts  of  the  sensation 
it  produced,  the  efforts  made  by  one  publisher  to  obtain  it  for  pub- 
lication and  the  annoyance  of  another  when  he  found  the  arrangement 
concluded,  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the  Paris  press,  with  the  reasons 
for  the  same,  and  other  particulars  which  will  easily  suggest  themselves 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Spohr's  simple  self -worship.  His  es- 
timate of  this  particular  concerto  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  reprints  the  entire  work  in  his  Violin  School,  with  a  detailed  com- 
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tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director. 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.     Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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mentary  on  its  execution.  He  there  describes  the  Allegro  as  "serious 
but  impassioned,"  the  Adagio  "mild  and  serene,"  the  Rondo  "agitated 
and  imperious." 

In  the  Allegro  the  entrance  of  the  solo  violin  is  preceded  by  an  effec- 
tive tutti,  in  which  the  principal  subjects  of  the  movement  are,  as 
usual,  partly  utilized  and  partly  foreshadowed.  The  solo  violin  enters 
by  means  of  a  quick  chromatic  scale  into  its  principal  subject.  The 
habitual  bravura  group  soon  follows. 

The  second  subject  leads  off  with  a  melody  in  F  major.  This  is 
succeeded  by  some  very  brilliant  Spohrish  bravura  passages  for  the 
violin,  with  which  the  first  portion  of  the  movement  comes  to  a  full 
close  in  F.  After  an  interesting  short  tutti  the  solo  violin  begins  the 
usual  development  movement  with  the  subject  No.  i,  transferred  to 
the  key  of  A-flat.  The  course  of  the  modulations  in  this  section  by 
means  of  frequent  enharmonic  changes,  so  natural  to  Spohrs  genius, 
is  very  interesting.  The  usual  repetitions  of  the  first  and  second  sub- 
jects, transferred  to  closely  related  keys,  form  the  chief  items  in  the 
remainder  of  this  movement. 

The  Adasio  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Spohr's  movements.  There 
are  two  principal  melodies,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  most  ele- 
gant and  graceful  bravura  phrases  and  partly  reintroduced  in  varied 
forms.  The  sentiment  of  a  gentle  but  warm  heart  sways  the  whole 
Adagio. 

The  Rondo  is  in  the  major  of  the  key. 

The  many  passages  in  double  stops  and  the  frequent  very  difficult 
bravura  phrases  with  which  this  Rondo  abounds  have  probably  been 
the  cause  of  its  frequent  omission  when  the  other  two  movements 
are  brought  forward  by  various  violinists,  for  its  merits  as  a  violin 
solo  with  orchestra  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  Spohr  has  pro- 
duced. {From  the  Programme  of  the  Glasgow  Choral  and  Orchestral 
Concerts,  1 896-9-.) 


THE  SAME  MAKERS  ~  THE   SAME    EXCELLENCE 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

and    TEACHER. 
CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 

New  England  Conservatory. 
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Symphony  Hall     -     -     -     Boston 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 
TWENTY-FOURTH,  NINETEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  FIVE,  AT 
EIGHT    O'CLOCK 

THE   NIGHT    BEFORE   THE    FOOT-BALL    GAME 

AT   CAMBRIDGE 


SIXTH    JOINT    CONCERT 

by  the  Glee,  Mandolin, 
and    Banjo    Clubs    of 

Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities 


Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
F.  R.  COMEE  and  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired    location    as    possible. 

TICKETS,  $1.50  and  $1.00 
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"Invitation  to  the  Danck,"  Op.  65    .     .     Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Scored  for  orchestra  by  Hector  Berlioz.) 

(Weber  born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5, 
1826.  Berlioz  born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere),  December  11,  1803;  died  in 
Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

''Aufforderung  zum  Tanze,"  rondo  brillant  for  the  pianoforte, 
was  composed  at  Klein-Hosterwitz,  near  Pillnitz,  and  the  autograph 
manuscript  bears  the  date  July  28,  18 19.  Weber's  diary  tells  us  that 
the  work  was  fully  sketched  July  23,  and  completed  on  the  28th.  It 
is  dedicated  to  "his  Caroline."*  Weber's  wrife  gave  F.  W.  Jahns 
curious  information  about  the  programme  of  the  opening  movement, 
the  moderato.  According  to  her  story,  when  her  husband  first  played 
the  rondo  to  her,  he  described  the  measures  of  the  moderato :  ' '  First 
approach  of  the  dancer  (measures  1-5) ;  evasive  reply  of  the  lady 
(5-9) ;  his  more  urgent  invitation  (9-13)  (the  short  appoggiatura  C 
and  the  long  A-flat  are  here  especially  significant) ;  her  present  ac- 
ceptance of  his  proposal  (13-16);  now  they  talk  together;  he  begins 
(17-19);  she  answers  (19-21);  he  with  more  passionate  expression 
(21-23) ;  she  still  more  warmly  agreeing  (23-25) ;  now  there's  dancing! 
his  direct  address  with  reference  to  it  (25-27);  her  answer  (27-29); 
their  coming  together  (29-31),  they  take  their  position;  awaiting  the 
beginning  of  the  dance  (31-35);  the  dance;  Finale,  her  thanks,  his 
answer, — stillness."  Both  Ambros  and  Riehl  have  written  glowingly 
about  this  dance,  "which symbolizes  the  dance  as  a  poetic  idea."  Am- 
bros finds  in  it  all  that  is  poetic,  chivalric,  tender,  and  agreeably  spir- 
ited. The  "Invitation"  changed  the  whole  character  of  German 
dance  music,  they  say,  and  raised  it  to  a  higher  level. 

From  a  sketch  owned  by  Jahns  it  seems  as  though  Weber  began 
composition  with  the  section  in  F  minor,  and  then  wrote  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Allegro  vivace  to  this  F  minor  section.  The  work  was 
published  toward  the  end  of  July,  182 1. 

Weber's  rondo  is  in  D-flat.  It  begins  with  a  moderato,  3-4;  the 
dance  is  an  Allegro  vivace  in  waltz  time ;  and  there  is  a  moderato  coda. 

Berlioz  made  his  transcription  in  1841  for  a  performance  of  "Der 
Freischiitz"  at  the  Paris  Opera. 


Italian  Caprice  for  Orchestra,  Op.  45   .     .     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;    died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  in  October,  1879:  "Only 
another  month,  and  I  shall  be  in  Naples.  I  await  the  day,  as  a  child 
looks  forward  to  its  birthday  and  the  gifts  that  come  with  it."  He 
hrst  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  stayed  only  a  day  or  two:  "The  longer 
1  live,  the  more  disagreeable  to  me  is  human  society.     There  is  no 

23    i8^°USteB^  W-S  b°^  at  Bonn'  Member  19,  1796.     She  died  at  Dresden,  February 

married \er  in  78i7 and enS  nnT T  ™  ^^  ^  drama  at  Prague'  but  she  left  the  sta^  wiien  Weber 
r,eu  ner,  in  1017,  and  entered  on  his  duties  as  conductor  at  the  Dresden  Royal  Opera  House. 
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THE  GREATEST  ARRAY  OF  ARTISTS  EVER  IN  AMERICA 

Season    1 905-  1906 

HENRY    WOLFSOHN 

13  1    East    17th   Street       -      -       New  York 


Preliminary  Announcement  of  Artists.     SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS. 

The 

EMMA    EAMES 

Concert    Company 

RAOUL  PUGNO,  Pianist 
LOUISE  HOMER 

(Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House)  available  until  November  7. 

BESSIE  ABBOTT 

(Soprano  of  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris)  in  America  after  December  15. 

Mme.  KIRKBY  LUNN  MURIEL  FOSTER 

December  to  February.  February  to  May. 

BEN  DAVIES 

March,  April,  May.  . 

CAMPANARI 

(Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.) 

HUGO  HEERMANN 

November  and  December. 
AND 

ARIE    HALL 

The    Great    English    Violiniste 


KNEISEL   QUARTET 

Sopranos  HAROlD  LUCKSTONE  and 
CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY  GWILYM  MILES 

CAROLINE  MIHR  HARDY 

HISSEM  DE  MOSS  Instrumentalists 

Contralto  MAUD  POWELL 

JANET  SPENCER  ADELE  AUS  DER  OHE 

Pianiste 
Tenors 

Mme.  BLOOMFIELD  ZEISLER 
THEODORE  YAN  YORX  and  Pianiste 

ED.  P.  JOHNSON  AUGusTA  COTTLOW 

Baritones  and  Basses  Pianiste 

HERBERT  WITHERSPOON  HANS  KRONOLD 

FRANK  CROXTON  Cellist 
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doubt  of  my  affection  for  Kotek,*  but  his  chatter  tires  me  as  much 
as  the  severest  physical  labor."  He  sojourned  in  Paris  for  a  fort- 
night, was  in  Turin  in  December,  and  he  then  lived  in  Rome  until 
early' in  March,  1880.  He  and  his  brother  Modest  lived  in  Rome 
quietly  at  the  Hotel  Costanzi,  Via  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino.  This  trip 
to  Italy  was  by  no  means  his  first.  | 

He  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  February  17,  1880:  "I  am  still  in  the 
nervous  and  excited  condition  which  I  have  already  described  to  you, 
yet  I  work  with  considerable  success,  so  that  I  already  have  made 
the  sketches  for  an  'Italian  Fantasia  on  Folk-songs.'  Thanks  to 
the  beautiful  tunes,  some  of  which  I  have  taken  in  part  from  collec- 
tions, some  of  which  I  have  heard  with  my  own  ears  in  the  street, 
this  Fantasia  will  be  very  effective."  About  a  fortnight  before  this 
he  had  written  to  Jurgenson, J  his  publisher:  "Tremble,  dear  friend! 
Besides  a  monstrous  pianoforte  concerto  §  I  have  composed  a  Fan- 
tasia on  Italian  folk-tunes.  All  this  will  be  orchestrated  in  a  short 
time  and  sent  to  Jurgenson,  who  will  be  obliged  to  add  two  more  fees 
to  the  list  of  your  payments.  You  poison  my  life;  for  when  I  sit, 
enthusiastic,  over  my  work,  and  the  thought  comes  suddenly  to  me 
that  all  this  will  be  thrown  on  you — then  I  shudder." 

The  orchestration  was  not  completed  until  in  May,  when  Tschaikow- 
sky  was  at  home,  at  Kamenka.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "I  do 
not  know  how  much  musical  worth  the  piece  has,  but  I  am  already 
sure  of  this :  it  will  sound  well ;  the  orchestration  is  effective  and  brill- 
iant. I  shall  make  a  four-handed  arrangement  of  it,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible.  I  have  not  been  well  of  late; 
I  sleep  badly,  am  excited  at  any  moment  without  any  reason,  and  I 
feel  a  vague  fear :  in  a  word,  again  nerves.  I  do  not  give  way  to  them, 
however,  and  I  remain  victor  also  in  the  battle  with  my  nervousness." 
In  August,  1880,  he  wrote  Jurgenson  that  the  Caprice  could  be  published, 
and  that  he  had  suggested  to  Bilse,  ||  of  Berlin,  who  wished  to  perform 
some  of  his  works,  this  Caprice,  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Suite,  and 
the  "Tempest"  fantasia  overture. 

The  Italian  Caprice  was  produced  at  Moscow,  December  18,  1880, 
at  a  concert  conducted  by  N.  Rubinstein.  It  was  received  enthusi- 
astically by  the  audience,  and  the  professional  critics  were  at  logger- 
heads in  their  judgments.  Performed  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  7, 
1 88 1,  it  pleased  neither  public  nor  critics. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 

♦Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  born  October  25,  1855,  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885. 
He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal 
High  School  for  Music  in  Berlin.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  string  quartet,  and  he  composed  studies,  solo  pieces, 
and  duets  for  his  instrument.  As  a  violinist,  he  was  icily  technical.  Tschaikowsky  was  fond  of  him,  and  in 
his  later  years  could  not  speak  of  him  without  tears. 

tHe  visited  Italian  cities  in  1872,  1873,  1874,  1877,  1878. 

JPeter  Jurgenson,  born  at  Reval  in  1836,  went,  a  poor  boy,  to  Moscow,  where  he  founded  in  i86t  a  great 
music-pubUshmg  house,  to  which  a  printing  establishment  was  added  in  1867.  He  died  at  Moscow,  Januarv 
6  1904.  He  was  intimate  with  Tschaikowsky,  and  the  correspondence  between  them  reveals  him  as  sympa- 
thetic and  generous.  i 

§This  concerto  is  the  Second  Op.  44,  dedicated  to  N.  Rubinstein.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  by 
Serge  Taneieff,  May  30,  1882,  at  St.  Petersburg,  under  Anton  Rubinstein's  direction. 

_  IIBenjamin  Bilse  was  born  August  17,  1816,  at  Liegnitz,  where  he  died,  July  13,  1002.  The  city  musi- 
cian in  his  native  town,  he  brought  his  orchestra  to  such  a  state  of  proficiency  that  he  gave  concerts  with  it 
at  the  Pans  Exhibition  of  1867.  In  1868  he  made  Berlin  his  home,  and  was  conductor  of  the  concerts  at  the 
Konzerthaus  unti  1884.  when  he  resigned  his  position  and  retired  to  Liegnitz.  His  Berlin  orchestra  was 
celebrated  and  such  virtuosos  as  Ysaye  and  Cesar  Thomson  were  his  concert-masters.  Prominent  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  past  years  once  played  under  Bilse.  As  a  conductor,  Bilse  was  rigid 
a  very  martinet  and  he  conducted  with  his, face  toward  the  audience;  but  he  had  great  authority  and  control 
and  he  had  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  men.  6  iy         umutui, 
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Loudon  G.  Charlton 

has  the  honor  of  announcing    the  most 
Eminent  (Artists  in  cAmerica 

1905-1906 
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Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  November  6,  1886. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  23,  1897.  It  was  performed  here  by 
this  orchestra  on  October  14,  1899. 

The  Capriqe,  dedicated  to  Karl  Davidoff,  the  distinguished  'cellist 
(1838-89),  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets- a-pistons,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  tambou- 
rine, bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and  strings. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser" 


Richard  Wagner 


(Bom  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  181 3;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Roval  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  "October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Dett- 
mer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisa- 
beth, Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a  young  shepherd, 
Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Bite- 
rolf, Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs. 
Siedenburg;  Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  B  rgmann  conducted. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was 
beyond  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but 
little  to  do  in  the  opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 


Wishing  to  increase  our 
Teachers'  Trade, 

We  invite  correspondence  in  regard  to  terms 
and  arrangements  for  sending  Music  to 
Teachers  and  Schools  on  selection.  We  keep 
all  the  standard  and  classical  editions  in 
st  ock .  Our  own  publications  are  h  ein  g  use  d 
by  the  best  musicians.  Orders  are  always 
filled  and  sent  by  mail  or  express  the  same 
day  as  received.  We  give  our  personal 
attention  to  selections,  and,  with  a  few  hints 
as  to  grades,  etc.,  desired,  we  can  be  very 
helpful  to  teachers  at  a  distance. 
Respectfully, 

C.  W.  Thompson  &  Co. 

13  West  Street,  Boston. 

Send  postal  for  our  Catalogue  and   Ord^r 
Blank. 


The  ADELE  MARGULIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .         .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC   CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Thursday    Evenings,  November   30, 

January  18,  February  22. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulies,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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i853>  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  Society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Lichtmay  as  Elisabeth;  Roemer  as 
Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and  Franosch 
as  the  Landgrave. 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture  and  one  no  longer  authenti- 
cally connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  in  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  given,  at  first  piano  by  lower  wood- 
wind instruments  and  horns,  then  fortissimo  with  the  melody  in  the 
trombones  against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to 
a  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons.  They  that  delight  in  tag- 
ging motives  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the 
first  melody  the  "Religious  Motive,  or  the  Motive  of  Faith."  The 
ascending  phrase  given  to  the  'cellos  is  called  the  "Motive  of  Contri- 
tion," and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  in  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  in  the  violas,  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.     The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
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which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  H  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Mendelssohn         .     Overture,  "  Sea-calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  Op.  27 


Bach    ....         Prelude,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte,  in  Rondo  Form 
(Arranged  for  strings  by  Sigismund  Bachrich.) 

Max  Bruch   .         .         .        Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26 

I.     Allegro  moderato  (G  minor). 
II.     Adagio  (E-flat  major). 
III.     Finale  :  Allegro  energico  (G  major). 

Tschaikowsky        .         .         .         .         .         .         .  Italian  Caprice,  Op.  45 


Schumann     .....      Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.     Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace. 
Trio  I.  and  Trio  II. 

III.  Adagio  espressivo. 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 


SOLOIST: 
Professor  WILLY  HESS. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


^  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

1$  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant ;  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

IJ  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

€]J  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

C[  Published  in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
CJ  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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Overture,  "  Sea-calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  Op.  27. 

Feux  Mendelssohn-  Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic  on  November  4,  1847.) 

Two  little  poems  by  Goethe,  "Meeres  Stille"  and  "Gliickliche  Fahrt," 
first  published  in  Schiller's  Musenalmanach  for  1796,  suggested  music 
to  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert. 

Beethoven's  " Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt,"  for  four-part 
chorus  and  orchestra,  Op.  112,  was  composed  in  181 5,  performed  at 
Vienna  on  December  25,  181 5,  and  published  in  1822.  Schubert's 
song,  "Meeresstille,"  was  composed  on  June  21,  1815. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  the  overture  in  1828.  His  sister  Fanny,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Klingemann  dated  June  28  of  that  year,  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin:  "Felix  is  writing  a  great  instrumental  piece,  after  Goethe.  He 
is  going  to  bring  together  in  it  two  pictures  standing  in  contrast  with 
each  other."  Mendelssohn  first  saw  the  ocean  in  1824  at  Doberan 
on  the  Baltic. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
one  serpent  (replaced  as  a  rule  by  a  bass  tuba),  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

The  introduction,  Adagio,  D  major,  4-4,  based  mainly  on  a  theme 
which  appears  later  in  the  main  body  of  the  work,  is  a  tone  painting 
of  a  dead  calm  at  sea.  It  ends  with  flute-calls,  which  have  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  painstaking  commentators.  Reissmann  calls  the 
passage  "the  boatswain's  whistle  metamorphosed."  "Are  these  calls 
'whistling  for  the  wind,'  the  cry  of  some  solitary  sea-bird,  or  merely 
an  eloquent  expression  of  dead  silence  and  solitude?"    

The  other  tone  picture  is  the  voyage  in  a  fair  breeze,  Molto  allegro 
vivace,  D  major,  2-2,  with  a  short  coda,  Allegro  maestoso,  D  major* 
4-4,  representing  the  coming  into  port,  dropping  anchor,  and  the  sa- 
lutes from  ship  and  shore.  A  breeze  springs  up.  Lively  passage- work 
leads  up  to  a  climax,  after  which  the  first  theme  is  given  piano  to  wind 
instruments  accompanied  by  strings,  piz.  The  opening  figure  of  the 
introduction  is  recognizable  in  the  second  portion  of  this  theme.     More 
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passage-work  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the  full  orchestra 
fortissimo.  A  subsidiary  theme,  A  major,  is  treated  in  imitation  by 
the  first  violins  and  the  basses.  A  series  of  trills  leads  to  the  entrance 
of  the  second  theme,  A  major,  in  the  'cellos,  later  in  the  wood-wind, 
and  this  theme  is  a  modification  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  introduction. 
There  are  loud  calls  of  horns  and  trumpets  with  drum-beats.  The  sub- 
sidiary and  the  second  theme  are  much  used  in  the  free  fantasia.  The 
third  section  is  abbreviated,  and  the  second  theme  is  dropped  over- 
board. The  coda  is  given  over  to  the  salutes,  and  the  last  three  meas- 
ures are  supposed  to  depict  the  vessel  coming  up  to  the  wharf. 


Prklude,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte,  in  Rondo  Form,  by  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach,  arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Sigismund 
Bachrich. 

(Bach,  born  at  Eisenach  on   March  21,  1685;    died  at  Leipsic  on    July  28,  1750. 
Bachrich  born  at  Zsambokreth,  Hungary,  January  23,  1841 ;  now  living  in  Vienna.) 

The  three  movements  are  Praeludium,  Allegro  (E  major) ;  Adagio 
(C  major);  Gavotte  e  Rondo,  Moderate  (E  major).  The  first  and  third 
are  taken  from  the  third  partita  for  violin  solo,  in  E  major ;  the  second, 
from  the  second  sonata  for  violin  solo,  in  A  minor.  The  Prelude  is  in 
3-4,  the  Adagio  in  3-4,  and  the  Gavotte  in  2-2. 

The  first  autograph  of  the  original  set  of  Bach's  three  sonatas  and 
three  partitas  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  sonata  is  the  following  note  in  another  handwriting :  "I  found 
this  excellent  work,  written  by  Joh.  Sebast.  Bach  with  his  own  hand, 
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in  a  heap  of  old  paper  intended  for  a  butter- sliop,  aniong  the  belong- 
ings of  the  pianist  Palschau  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1814.  Georg  Pol- 
chau." 

Bachrich's  little  suite  was  produced  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in 
Vienna  in  1878.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  18,  1884. 

Sigismund  Bachrich  studied  (1851-57)  the  violin  with  Bohm  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  He  was  conductor  in  Vienna  at  a  small  theatre 
until  in  1861  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  a  humble  conductor,  a 
journalist,  an  apothecary,  and  he  was  also  connected  with  the  crinoline 
business.  He  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was  for  twelve  years  the  viola 
player  of  the  Hellmesberg  Quartet.  He  taught  at  the  Conservatory 
until  1899,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Opera  orchestras 
and  of  the  Rose  Quartet.  He  has  composed  chamber- music,  violin 
pieces,  sorigs,  the  comic  operas,  ''Muzzedin'-^Viennal  18.83),  aHeini 
von  Steier"  (Vienna,  1884),  "Der  Fuchsmajor"'  ( Prague,  1889),  and 
a  ballet,  "Sakuntala"  (Vienna,  1884).  His  daughter  CeCile  was  en- 
gaged in  1899  as  coloratura  singer  at  the  Cologne  City  Theatre,  and  a 
son  is  knOwn  in  Vienna  as  a  violinist. 


Max  Bruch  (born  in  Cologne  on  January  6,  1838)  has  long  held 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  contemporary  composers  in  Germany. 
He  has  written  in  almost  every  form  of  composition,  but  owes  his  high 
reputation  mainly  to  his  cantatas  and  his  music  for  the  violin.  His 
two  violin  concertos  (No.  1,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26;  and  No.  2,  in  D  minor, 
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Op.  44)  are  among  the  exceedingly  few  compositions  in  their  form 
since  the  Mendelssohn  E  minor  concerto  that  have  maintained  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  estimation  of  both  artists  and  the  public ;  his  G  minor 
concerto  especially  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  standard  work.  His 
"Kol  Xidrei"  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  based  on  Hebrew  melodies,  has 
also  become  very  popular ;  and  there  are  other  works  of  his  for  violin 
and  orchestra  that  have  won  distinguished  recognition  from  violinists. 

Yet,  admirable  as  much  of  his  violin  music  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Bruch  has  done  his  greatest  work  in  the  domain  of  what  may  be 
called  the  epic  cantata.  His  "Odysseus"  (Op.  41),  "Arminius"  (Op. 
43),  "Lied  vonderGlocke"  (Op.  4$),  "Schdn  Ellen"  (Op.  24),  "R6- 
mische  Leichenfeier"  (Op.  34),  and  "Achilleus"  (Op.  50),  all  for 
mixed  voices  and  orchestra,  and  his  "Frithjof "  (Op.  23),  "Romischer 
Triumphgesang"  (Op.  19),  "Salamis"  (Op.  25),  and  "  Normannenzug  " 
(Op.  32),  for  male  voices  and  orchestra,  occupy  a  position  quite  by 
themselves  in  modern  German  music. 

Bruch's  style  is,  in  general,  at  once  simple,  solid,  and  effective;  he 
is  a  master  of  orchestral  and  vocal  coloring,  and  his  modes  of  musical 
expression,  though  often  dramatic,  seldom,  if  ever,  recall  the  operatic 
stage.  He  has  been  charged  with  an  inordinate  fondness  for  homo- 
phonic  writing  in  his  choruses,  and  with  unduly  neglecting  the  element 
of  variety  and  sustained  interest  that  comes  from  the  polyphonic  treat- 
ment of  musical  subjects.  But  to  this  may  be  replied  that  he  lives  in 
an  essentially  unpolyphonic  age,  and  that  the  great  popularity  of  his 
choral  works  may  come  in  part  from  their  simplicity  and  clearness 
and  the  infrequency  of  polyphonic  or  fugal  episodes  in  them. 

Bruch's  sustained  power  of  carrying  through  compositions  of  ex- 
tended dimensions  without  nagging,  a  certain  breadth  of  style  that  is 
not  without  elements  of  grandeur  and  only  now  and  then  lapses  into 
sentimentalism,  his  warm  orchestral  coloring  and  brilliant  climaxes  fit 
him  well  for  success  in  the  field  of  the  cantata.  He  also  has  tried  his 
hand  more  than  once  at  opera ;  but  none  of  his  works  for  the  stage  have 
met  with  lasting  success.     His  real  genius  is  for  the  concert-room. 

Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26     .    Max  Bruch 

The  first  movement  of  this  concerto,  Allegro  moderato  in  G  minor 
(4-4  time),  opens  with  a  short  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  consisting  of  phrases 
in  the  wind  instruments  and  full  orchestra,  interrupted  by  short  recita- 
tive-like cadenzas  in  the  solo  instrument.  This  prelude  has  no  thematic 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  movement. 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director. 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  %may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.     Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  close  tremolo  of 
the  second  violins  and  violas,  over  rhythmic  thuds  in  the  basses  pizzicati 
and  kettledrums,  against  which  the  solo  violin  briefly  outlines  the  heroic 
first  theme.  An  exceedingly  short  orchestral  intermezzo  in  D  minor 
leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  violin  on  the  passionate  second  theme, 
which  soon  settles  down  to  the  tonality  of  B-flat  major,  and  is  developed 
at  some  length  by  the  solo  instrument.  This  theme  is  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  G  minor  in  the  solo  instrument,  leading  to 
some  extended  developments  in  brilliant  passage-work,  against  which 
phrases  from  the  second  theme  keep  cropping  up  in  the  accompani- 
ment. This  in  turn  leads  to  a  long  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  in  which 
figures  from  the  first  and  second  themes  are  worked  up  in  passage- 
work  by  the  full  orchestra ;  a  return  of  the  opening  prelude,  with  more 
elaborate  recitative  passages.for  the  solo  violin,  closes  the  movement, 
which  is  connected  with  the  next  one  by  a  short  transition-passage  for 
the  orchestra.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  this  movement  is  entirely 
irregular,  and' bears  few  traces  of 'the  sonata  form. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  E-flat  major  (3-8  time),  shows  a 
very  free  application  of,  the  sonata  form.  It  is  based  on  three  prin- 
cipal themes  (first,  second,  and  conclusion  theme),  the  first  of  which  is 
in  E-flat  major,  the  second  has  somewhat  more  of  the  character  of 
passage-work,  and  begins  in  G-flat  major,  but  tends  in  its  development 
to  return  to  the  tonic,  the  third  begins  in  G  major,  and  ends  in  the  domi- 
nant B-flat  major.  These  themes  are  given  out  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession by  the  solo  violin,  to  an  accompaniment  now  in  the  strings, 
now  in  the  wind,  the  most  prominent  phrase,  the  one  which  most  surely 
catches  the  attention  and  is  the  most  easily  remembered,  being  that 
which  begins  the  antithesis  of  the  first  theme.  After  the  end  of  the 
first  part  of  the  movement,  this  phrase  is  again  taken  up  by  the  solo 
instrument  in  a  sort  of  condensed  free  fantasia  (really  nothing  more 
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than  a  transition  period),  followed  by  a  return  of  the  thesis  of  the  theme 
in  all  the  orchestral  strings  in  G-flat  major.  This  leads  to  the  third 
part,  which  begins  irregularly  in  G-flat  major  with  the  first  theme 
played  high  up  on  the  E  string  by  the  solo  violin ;  this  announcement 
of  the  thesis  is  followed  by  some  modulating  progressions  in  the  or- 
chestral strings  on  the  principal  phrase  of  the  antithesis,  accompanied 
with  figural  embroideries  in  the  solo  instrument,  until  the  key  of  E-flat 
major  is  reached  and  the  antithesis  is  formally  repeated  in  that  key  as  a 
strong  orchestral  tutti.  Then  the  solo  violin  takes  up  the  conclusion 
theme  in  C  major  and  carries  it  through  much  as  before,  leading  to  a 
coda  in  which  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme  (in  the  tonic  E-flat  major) 
is  played  on  the  G  string,  and  the  melodious  antithesis  in  higher  and 
higher  registers  of  the  instrument. 

The  third  movement,  Finale:  Allegro  energico  in  G  major  (2-2  time), 
begins,  after  some  little  orchestral  preluding  in  E-flat  major  leading  to 
the  dominant  of  G,  with  the  heroic,  march-like  first  theme,  given  out  in 
double-stopping  and  full  chords  by  the  solo  instrument,  accompanied 
by  the  strings  pizzicati.  The  somewhat  concise  development  of  this 
theme  is  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  sudden  fortissimo  irruption  of 
the  full  orchestra  on  the  thesis  in  the  key  of  C  major,  which  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the  solo  violin,  beginning 
in  A  minor  and  ending  in  G  major.  Then  the  theme  is  repeated  and 
still  further  developed  in  the  tonic  by  the  full  orchestra  in  a  resounding 
tutti.  The  sudden  and  rather  Lisztian  shifting  of  tonality  already 
noticed  is  characteristic  of  Bruch's  treatment  of  this  first  theme  through- 
out the  movement.  Some  brilliant  figural  passage- work  in  the  solo 
instrument  now  leads  to  the  key  of  the  dominant,  D  major,  in  which 
the  full  orchestra  makes  a  brief  fortissimo  announcement  of  the  more 
cantabile  second  theme,  which  is  forthwith  taken  up  and  developed 
at  some  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  the  development  assuming  more 
and  more  of  the  character  of  brilliant  passage-work  and  figural  em- 
broidery, until  the  martial  first  theme  bursts  forth,  once  more  in  the 
full  orchestra  in  D  major.  This  tutti  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme  in 
the  tonic  (G  major)  in  the  solo  instrument,  it  making  sudden  leaps  to 
F-sharp  major  and  B  major  in  the  course  of  its  development,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic,  G  major.  Some  long  passage- 
work  in  the  solo  violin  leads  to  a  coda,  beginning  with  a  fortissimo 
orchestral  tutti  on  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  major,  followed  by  the  solo 
violin  in  G  major.  Some  more  brilliant  passage-work  brings  the  con- 
certo to  a  close. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  one  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim. 

Italian  Caprice  for  Orchestra,  Op.  45   .     .     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 
The  Italian  Caprice  was  produced  at  Moscow,  December  18,  1880, 
at  a  concert  conducted  by  N.  Rubinstein.  It  was  received  enthusi- 
astically by  the  audience,  and  the  professional  critics  were  at  logger- 
heads in  their  judgments.  Performed  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  7, 
1 88 1,  it  pleased  neither  public  nor  critics. 
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THE  GREATEST  ARRAY  OF  ARTISTS  EVER  IN  AMERICA 

Season    I  905-  1906 

HENRY    WOLFSOHN 

13  1    East    17th   Street       -      -       New  York 


Preliminary  Announcement  of  Artists.     SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS. 

The 

EMMA    EAMES 

Concert    Company 

RAOUL  PUGNO,  Pianist 
LOUISE  HOMER 

(Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House)  available  until  November  7. 

BESSIE  ABBOTT 

(Soprano  of  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris)  in  America  after  December  15. 

Mme.  KIRKBY  LUN.N  MURIEL  FOSTER 

December  to  February.  February  to  May. 

BEN  DAVIES 

March,  April,  May. 

CAMPANARI 

(Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.) 

HUGO  HEERMANN 

November  and  December. 
AND 

ARIE    HALL 

The    Great    English    Violiniste 


KNEISEL   QUARTET 

Sopranos  HAROLD  LUCKSTONE  and 
CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY  GWILYM  MILES 

CAROLINE  MIHR  HARDY 

HISSEM  DE  MOSS  Instrumentalists 

Contralto  MAUD  POWELL 

JANET  SPENCER  ADELE  AUS  DER  OHE 

Pianist  e 
Tenors 

Mme.  BLOOMFIELD  ZEISLER 
THEODORE  YAN  YORX  and  Pianiste 

ED.  P.  JOHNSOS  kmvSJA  C0TTt0W 

Baritones  and  Basses  Pianiste 

HERBERT  WITHE RSPOON  HANS  KRONOLD 

FRANK  CROXTON  Cellist 
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The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  November  6,  1886. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  23,  1897.  It  was  performed  here  by 
this  orchestra  on  October  14,  1899. 

The  Caprice,  dedicated  to  Karl  Davidoff,  the  distinguished  'cellist 
(1838-89),  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,'  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  tambou- 
rine, bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and  strings. 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2,  Op.  61    .     .     .     .     Robert  Schumann 
(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  18 10;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

In  October,  1844,  Schumann  left  Leipsic,  where  he  had  lived  for  about 
fourteen  years.  He  had  given  up  the  editorship  of  the  Neue  Zeitschri  t 
in  July.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  and  composition 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  from  April,  1843;  but  he  was  a  singularly 
reserved  man,  hardly  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  he  was 
without  disciples. 

The  Symphony  in  C  major,  known  as  No.  2,  but  really  the  third, — 
for  the  one  in  D  minor,  first  written,  was  withdrawn  after  perform- 
ance, remodelled,  and  finally  published  as  No.  4, — was  composed  in 
the  years  1845  and  1846.  Other  works  of  those  years  are  four  fugues 
for  pianoforte,  studies  and  sketches  for  pedal  piano,  six  fugues  on  the 
name  of  Bach  for  organ,  intermezzo,  rondo,  and  finale  to  "Fantasie" 
(published  as  Concerto,  Op.  54),  five  songs  by  Burns  for  mixed  chorus, 
four  songs  for  mixed  chorus,  Op.  59,  and  a  canon  from  Op.  124.  The 
symphony  was  first  played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under  Mendels- 
sohn's direction,  on  November  5,  1846.*  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1, 
1866.  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  performed  it  as  early 
as  January  14,  1854. 

There  is  a  dominating  motive,  or  motto,  which  appears  more  or  less 
prominently  in  three  of  the  movements.  This  motto  is  proclaimed  at 
the  very  beginning,  Sostenuto  assai,  6-4,  by  horns,  trumpets,  alto 
trombone,  pianissimo,  against  flowing  counterpoint  in  the  strings. 
This  motto  is  heard  again  in  the  finale  of  the  following  allegro,  near 
the  end  of  the  scherzo,  and  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  finale. 
(It  may  also  be  said  here  that  relationship  of  the  several  movements 
is  further  founded  by  a  later  use  of  other  fragments  of  the  introduction 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  in  the  finale.)  This 
motto  is  not  developed:  its  appearance  is  episodic.  It  is  said  by  one 
of  Schumann's  biographers  that  the  introduction  was  composed  before 
the  symphony  was  written,  and  that  it  was  originally  designed  for 

■'•The  first  part  of  the  programme  included  the  overture,  an  aria,  and  the  finale  of  Act  II.  of  "Euryanthe" 

Xn^S«Ure^r  -6na  f  °!  -Act  IL  °f  "WUUam  TeLV'     The  latter  overture  made  such  a  sensationVnder 
Mendelssohns  direction  that  it  was  imperiously   redemanded.     The  symphony,   played  from  manuscript 

SSTrtSlULTni?1?6  WentcS0Jar  as  to  sav  ^at  the  demand  for  a  second  Wormance  of  RoWs  overture 
was  a  deliberate  reflection  on  Schumann,  whose  symphony  was  yet  to  be  heard.      '  overture 
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another  work.  The  string  figure  is  soon  given  to  the  wood-wind  in- 
struments. There  is  a  crescendo  of  emotion  and  an  acceleration  of  the 
pace  until  a  cadenza  for  the  first  violins  brings  in  the  allegro,  ma  non 
troppo,  3-4.  The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  exposed  frankly  and 
piano  by  full  orchestra  with  the  exception  of  trumpets  and  trombones. 
The  rhythm  is  nervous,  and  accentuation  gives  the  idea  of  constant 
syncopation.  The  second  theme,  if  it  may  be  called  a  theme,  is  not 
lon°-  in  entering.  The  exposition  of  this  movement,  in  fact,  is  uncom- 
monly short.  Then  follows  a  long  and  elaborate  development.  In  the 
climax  the  motto  is  sounded  by  the  trumpets. 

The  scherzo,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  2-4,  has  two  trios.  The  scherzo 
proper  consists  of  first  violin  figures  in  sixteenth  notes,  rather  simply 
accompanied.  The  first  trio,  in  G  major,  2-4,  is  in  marked  contrast. 
The  first  theme,  in  lively  triplet  rhythm,  is  given  chiefly  to  wood-wind 
and  horns;  it  alternates  with  a  quieter,  'flowing  phrase  for  strings. 
This  trio  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  scherzo.  The  second  trio,  in 
A  minor,  2-4,  is  calm  and  melodious.  The  simple  theme  is  sung  at 
first  in  full  harmony  by  strings  (without  double-basses)  and  then  de- 
veloped against  a  running  contrapuntal  figure.  The  scherzo  is  repeated, 
and,  toward  the  close,  trumpets  and  horns  loudly  sound  the  motto. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  espressivo,  2-4,  is  the  development  of  an 
extended  cantilena  that  begins  in  C  minor  and  ends  in  E-flat  major. 
Violins  first  sing  it;  then  the  oboe  takes  it,  and  the  song  is  more  and 
more  passionate  in  melancholy  until  it  ends  in  the  wood-wind  against 
violin  trills.  This  is  followed  by  a  contrapuntal  episode,  which  to 
some  is  incongruous  in  this  extremely  romantic  movement.  The  me- 
lodic development  returns,  and  ends  in  C  major. 

The  finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  C  major,  2-2,  opens  after  two  or 
three  measures  of  prelude  with  the  first  theme  of  vigorous  character 
(full  orchestra  except  trombones).  This  is  lustily  developed  until  it 
reaches  a  transitional  passage,  in  which  the  violins  have  prominent 
figures.  All  this  is  in  rondo  form.  The  second  theme  is  scored  for 
violas,  'cellos,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  while  violins  accompany  with 
the  figures  mentioned.  This  theme  recalls  the  opening  song  of  the 
adagio.     A  new  theme,  formed  from  development  of  the  recollection, 


Wishing  to  increase  our 
Teachers'  Trade, 

We  invite  correspondence  in  regard  to  terms 
and  arrangements  for  sending  Music  to 
Teachers  and  Schools  on  selection.  We  keep 
all  the  standard  and  classical  editions  in 
stock.  Our  own  publications  are  being  used 
by  the  best  musicians.  Orders  are  always 
filled  and  sent  by  mail  or  express  the  same 
day  as  received.  We  give  our  personal 
attention  to  selections,  and,  with  a  few  hints 
as  to  grades,  etc.,  desired,  we  can  be  very 
helpful  to  teachers  at  a  distance. 
Respectfully, 

C.  W.  Thompson  &  Co- 

13  West  Street,  Boston. 

Send  postal  for  our  Catalogue  and  Order 
Blank. 


The  ADELE  MARGULIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .         .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Friday  Evening;,  December  8, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 

February  24. 
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For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulibs,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


Symphony  Hall     -     -     -     Boston 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 
TWENTY-FOURTH,  NINETEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  FIVE,  AT 
EIGHT    O'CLOCK 

THE   NIGHT   BEFORE   THE   FOOT-BALL    GAME 

AT   CAMBRIDGE 


SIXTH    JOINT    CONCERT 

by  the  Glee,  Mandolin, 
and    Banjo    Clubs    of 

Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities 


Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
F.  R.  COMEE  and  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired    location    as    possible. 


TICKETS,  $1.50  and  $1.00 
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long  hinted  at,  finally  appears  in  the  wood-wind,  and  is  itself  developed 
into  a  coda  of  extraordinary  length.  Figures  from  the  first  theme  of 
the  finale  are  occasionally  heard,  but  the  theme  itself  does  not  appear 
in  the  coda,  although  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  portion  of  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  motto  is  sounded  by  the  brass. 
There  is  a  second  exultant  climax,  in  which  the  introductory  motive 
is  of  great  importance. 

This  symphony,  dedicated  to  Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 
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(electric  motor)  iri,  studio. 
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Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

/Mo.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE, 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 


STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION, 

Mr     PHIRTEQ     R     QTI?VI?WC  Church,  Concert,  Oratorio,  Opera. 

1U1»     VjaiiiALDO      D,    MMJiHO,      Studio:   Suite   »4,  Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston 


Street,  Boston. 

Telephone,  1331  Oxford. 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Wednesdays. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Special  courses  for  students  from  distant  cities. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF 


GRAND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  5, 


AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  fay  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
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A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT" 


\    I 


^  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^f  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 


PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  priced 
Tf^ln  this  case  hearing,  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston  Symphony   Orchestra. 

Personnel  of  October  Trip. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM   GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 


Barleben,  C. 
Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Zach,  M. 
Heindl,  H. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


First  Violins. 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Moldauer,  A.  Hoffmann,  J. 

Ondricek,  K.  Strube,  G. 

Krafft,  W.  Mahn,  F. 

Second  Violins. 
Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Marble,  E.  B. 
Schuchman,  F.  E.  Kurth,  R. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Zahn,  F. 

Kolster,  A.  Hoyer,  H. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Heberlein,  H. 

Nagel,  R.  Barth,  C. 

Basses. 
Bar  either,  G. 
Seydel,  T. 


Eichheim,  H. 
Fiedler,  E. 
Rissland,  K. 


Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J.  Edw. 
Kuntz,  A. 


Kluge,  M. 
Krauss,  O.  H. 


Heindl,  A. 


Gerhardt,  G, 
Schurig,  R. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A. 


Piccolo.  Oboes. 

Fox,  Paul  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  A. 


Engl.  Horn. 
Mtiller,  F. 

Bassoons. 
Sadony,  P.         Helleberg,  J. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.  Vannini,  A. 


Horns. 


Hess,  M. 


Hein,  Fr. 


Lorbeer,  H. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Debuchy,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Triangle,  etc, 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J,  F, 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Tambour. 
Senia,  T. 
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Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 


Established 

1823 


Established 
1823 
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PIANOFORTE    MAKERS 


RECIPIENTS   OF 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Nine 

FIRST  MEDALS 
AND  AWARDS 

These   Celebrated   Instruments 
are  To-day  better  than  ever 

REPRESENTED  BY 

The   Farrand  Organ  Company,  Detroit 


**Bimmmr> 


Boston 


1   LIGHT  GUARD  ARMORY, 


Symphony    ft  Detroit. 

C\lmrfY0%C±cA'1m€k  Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  5, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Oberon  " 


L.  Spohr    .....       Concerto  for  Violin,  in  D  minor,  No.  9 

I.     Allegro. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegretto. 


Tschaikowsky     .         .      Symphony  No.  6,  "  Pathetic,"  in  B  minor,  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non.troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso. 

TT  -p.    ,.      (a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  >  from    "  The    Damnation 

Hector  Berlioz  j  ^  Wakz  of  Sy,phs  \       of  raust„  0p  2  + 


Richard  Wagner  ....       Prelude  and  «  Love-Death  "  from 

"  Tristan  and  Isolde" 


SOLOIST: 
Professor  WILLY  HESS. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


q  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

CJ  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

q  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk ,—  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

q  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

q  Published  in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
q  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


OLIVER  DIT50N  COHPANY,   Boston 

C  H.  BITSOK  «  CO..  N£WoY„r|  ^X  KD.»0»  *  CO.,  rn.ade.pMa 
0rder  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"    .     .     Carl  Maria  von  Wkher 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf -king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Planche,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons  of  an 
Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously.  Planche* 
sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end  of  the 
overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter  of 
twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria!  !  !  C.  M.  V. 
Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4) .  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 
dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fa  time,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act 
ii.,  scene  x.).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy  figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 

MINIATUfiE   ORCHESTRAL  SCOBES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  "  The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "  Anacreon." 

"  Overture,  "  Die  Abenceragen." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Wassertrager." 

"  Overture,  "  Medea." 

GLINKA.  Overture,  "  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar." 

"  Overture,  "  Ruslan  and  Ludmila." 

CORNELIUS.  Overture,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagbad." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Cid." 

SCHUMANN.  Overture,  "  Genoveva." 

"  Overture,  "  Manfred." 

MOZART.  Fifth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Sixth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Twenty-sixth  Piano  Concerto  (Coronation). 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  LEADINO  DEALERS  OR 

BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th  Street,   NEW   YORK 


of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 
Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;   and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  "a  new  version"  of  "Oberon,"  with  the 
libretto  revised  by  Josef  Lauff  and  with  additional  music  by  Josef 
Schlar,  was  produced  at  Wiesbaden  in  May,  1900.  "There  was  an 
attempt  to  make  the  music  harmonize  more  or  less  with  the  spirit  of 
the  present  day." 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  D  minor,  No.  9. 

Spohr 
Allegro,  D  minor. 
Adagio,  F. 
Rondo:  Allegretto,  D  major. 

This  is  the  ninth  of  Spohr' s  many  concertos  for  the  instrument  of 
which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  It  was  composed  in  the  autumn  of 
1820  and    played  for  the  first  time  by  the  composer  on  the  14th  of 


Oldest 
Larg  st 


Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 


I  874  I  905- 1  906 

Best  Equipped 
Conservatory 
in  Michigan 
FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A.,  Director 

Unsurpassed  Advantages  for  a  Complete  Musical  Education 

Students  prepared 
for  High-class 
Teaching  and 
Concert  Playing 

on  all  instruments, 
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torio, Concert,  and 
Operatic    Singing. 
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Francis    L.    York, 

Piano,   Organ,  Com- 
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Ida  Fletcher  Nor- 
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Run  your  Fingers  over  the  Keys 

of  the 


GRINNELL 
BROS. 

PIANO 


j  mi  t  i  Style  3,  Qrinnell  Bros. 

and  you  will  at  once  realize  why  it 

stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  professional  musicians  and 

music  lovers. 

Hi  There's  a  character  and  depth  to  the  tone,  a  delicacy  and 
responsiveness  to  the  touch,  an  artistic  finish  and  individuality, 
which  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  highest-grade  Pianos.  In 
fact,  many  competent  critics  tell  us  that  our  Piano  is  superior 
to  any  other  Upright  made,  irrespective  of  cost. 

IF  There  are  many  reasons  for  our  Piano's  supremacy :  its  great- 
ness is  not  the  result  of  accident  nor  chance.  Years  of  careful 
research,  wide  experience  with  the  world's  best  Pianos,  expert 
knowledge,  the  finest  of  materials,  the  most  skilled  workmen, 
excellent  factory  equipment,  etc.,  are  among  the  factors  which 
combine  to  make  our  Piano  so  ideally  perfect. 

H  Critical  examination  and  tests  of  our  Piano  by  expert  musi- 
cal authorities  are  cordially  invited.  Booklet  of  purchasers  and 
testimonials  from  leading  musicians  sent  on  request. 

IF  GRINNELL  BROS.  PIANOS  are  sold  on  monthly  payments. 
Pianos  of  other  makes  taken  in  part  payment. 


GRINNELL    BROS.,  Manufacturers 

FIFTEEN    STORES 

Detroit  Warerooms,   219-223  Woodward  Ave. 


October  in  the  year  named  at  a  festival  held  at  Quedlinburg  imme- 
diately after  his  visit  to  England,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  which  had 
been  the  success  of  his  symphony  in  the  same  key,  written  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  first  performed  at  their  concert  on  April 
10  of  that  year. 

Composed  for  performance  during  a  winter  concert  tour,  the  concerto 
seems  to  have  achieved  the  success  which  might  be  anticipated  for  a 
piece  so  full  of  melody  and  clearness  and  beautiful  pleasant  effect. 
Spohr's  autobiography  abounds  with  naive  accounts  of  the  sensation 
it  produced,  the  efforts  made  by  one  publisher  to  obtain  it  for  pub- 
lication and  the  annoyance  of  another  when  he  found  the  arrangement 
concluded,  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the  Paris  press,  with  the  reasons 
for  the  same,  and, other  particulars  which  will  easily  suggest  themselves 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Spohr's  simple  self-worship.  His  es- 
timate of  this  particular  concerto  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  reprints  the  entire  work  in  his  Violin  School,  with  a  detailed  com- 
mentary on  its  execution.  He  there  describes  the  Allegro  as  "serious 
but  impassioned,"  the  Adagio  "mild  and  serene,"  the  Rondo  "agitated 
and  imperious." 

In  the  Allegro  the  entrance  of  the  solo  violin  is  preceded  by  an  effec- 
tive tutti,  in  which  the  principal  subjects  of  the  movement  are,  as 
usual,  partly  utilized  and  partly  foreshadowed.  The  solo  violin  enters 
by  means  of  a  quick  chromatic  scale  into  its  principal  subject.  The 
habitual  bravura  group  soon  follows. 
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The  second  subject  leads  off  with  a  melody  in  F  major.  This  is 
succeeded  by  some  very  brilliant  Spohrish  bravura  passages  for  the 
violin,  with  which  the  first  portion  of  the  movement  comes  to  a  full 
close  in  F.  After  an  interesting  short  tutti  the  solo  violin  begins  the 
usual  development  movement  with  the  subject  No.  i,  transferred  to 
the  key  of  A-flat.  The  course  of  the  modulations  in  this  section  by 
means  of  frequent  enharmonic  changes,  so  natural  to  Spohr's  genius, 
is  very  interesting.  The  usual  repetitions  of  the  first  and  second  sub- 
jects, transferred  to  closely  related  keys,  form  the  chief  items  in  the 
remainder  of  this  movement. 

The  Adagio  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Spohr's  movements.  There 
are  two  principal  melodies,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  most  ele- 
gant and  graceful  bravura  phrases  and  partly  reintroduced  in  varied 
forms.  The  sentiment  of  a  gentle  but  warm  heart  sways  the  whole 
Adagio. 

The  Rondo  is  in  the  major  of  the  key. 

The  many  passages  in  double  stops  and  the  frequent  very  difficult 
bravura  phrases  with  which  this  Rondo  abounds  have  probably  been 
the  cause  of  its  frequent  omission  when  the  other  two  movements 
are  brought  forward  by  various  violinists,  for  its  merits  as  a  violin 
solo  with  orchestra  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  Spohr  has  pro- 
duced. {From  the  Programme  of  the  Glasgow  Choral  and  Orchestral 
Concerts,  1896-97.) 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;   died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Since  the  last  performance  of  the ' '  Pathetic  "  Symphony  at  the  Boston 
concerts,  January  11,  1902,  the  biography  of  Tschaikowsky  by  his 
brother  Modest  has  been  completed  and  published.  Statements  made 
by  Kaschkin  and  others  concerning  the  origin  of  the  work  are  now  found 
to  be  inaccurate. 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
The  steamer  was  the  "Fiirst  Bismarck."  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  1888.)  The  next  mention  of  this  work  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Vichy,  June  30,  1892,  and  addressed  to  W.  Naprawnik:  "After 
you  left  me,  I  still  remained  at  Klin  about  a  month,  and  sketched  two 
movements  of  a  symphony.  Here  I  do  absolutely  nothing;  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  Head  and  heart  are  empty,  and  my 
mental  faculties  are  concentrated  wholly  on  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
go  home  soon."  He  wrote  his  brother  in  July  that  he  should  finish 
this  symphony  in  Klin.  From  Klin  he  wrote  Serge  Taneieff,  the 
same  month,  that  before  his  last  journey  he  had  sketched  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale.     "When  I  was  away,  I  made  no  progress 
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with  it,  and  now  there  is  no  time."  He  was  then  working  on  the  opera 
"Iolanthe"  and  the  ballet  "The  Nut-cracker,"  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  18,  1892.  He  was  reading  the  let- 
ters of  Flaubert  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  admiration.  In  Sep- 
tember he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  visited  Sophie  Menter,  the  pianist,  at 
her  castle  Itter  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wrote  from  Klin  in  October :  "  I  shall 
be  in  St.  Petersburg  the  whole  of  November;  I  must  devote  December 
to  the  orchestration  of  my  new  symphony,  which  will  be  performed  at 
St.  Petersburg  toward  the  end  of  January." 


* 
*  * 


The  first  mention  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  now  known  throughout 
the  world,  is  in  a  letter  from  Tschaikowsky  to  his  brother  Anatol, 
dated  at  Klin,  February  22,  1893:  "I  am  now  wholly  occupied  with 
the  new  work  (a  symphony),  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tear  myself  away 
from  it.  I  believe  it  comes  into  being  as  the  best  of  all  my  works."  A 
few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff :  "I  do  not  know  whether 
I  told  you  that  I  had  completed  a  symphony  which  suddenly  displeased 
me,  and  I  tore  it  up.  Now  I  have  composed  a  new  symphony,  which 
I  certainly  shall  not  tear  up." 

Tschaikowsky  went  to  London  in  May,  and  the  next  month  he  was 
at  Cambridge,  to  receive,  with  Saint-Saens,  Grieg,  Boito,  Bruch,  the 
Doctor's  degree  honoris  causa.  Grieg,  whom  Tschaikowsky  loved  as 
man  and  composer,  was  sick  and  could  not  be  present.  "Outside  of 
Saint-Saens  the  sympathetic  one  to  me  is  Boito.  Bruch — an  unsym- 
pathetic, bumptious  person."     At  the  ceremonial  concert  Tschaikow- 
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sky's  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  played.  General  Roberts  was  also 
made  a  Doctor  on  this  occasion,  as  were  the  Maharadja  of  Bhon- 
naggor  and  Lord  Herschel. 

At  home  again,  Peter  wrote  to  Modest  early  in  August  that  he  was 
up  to  the  neck  in  his  symphony.  "The  orchestration  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult, the  farther  I  go.  Twenty  years  ago  I  let  myself  write  at  ease 
without  much  thought,  and  it  was  all  right.  Xow  I  have  become 
cowardly  and  uncertain.  I  have  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages: 
that  which  I  wished  came  constantly  to  naught.  In  spite  of  this,  I 
make  progress."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  August  15:  "The  symphony 
which  I  intended  to  dedicate  to  you — I  shall  reconsider  this  on  account 
of  your  long  silence — is  progressing.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  contents,  but  not  wholly  with  the  orchestration.  I  do  not  succeed 
in  my  intentions.  It  will  not  surprise  me  in  the  least  if  the  symphony 
is  cursed  or  judged  unfavorably;  'twill  not  be  for  the  first  time.  I 
myself  consider  it  the  best,  especially  the  most  open-hearted  of  all 
my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  have  loved  any  other  of  my  musical 
creations.  My  life  is  without  the  charm  of  variety;  evenings  I  am 
often  bored;  but  I  do  not  complain,  for  the  symphony  is  now  the  main 
thing,  and  I  cannot  work  anywhere  so  well  as  at  home."  He  wrote 
Jurgenson,  his  publisher,  on  August  24  that  he  had  finished  the  orches- 
tration: "I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  never  in  my  life  have  I 
been  so  contented,  so  proud,  so  happy,  in  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
written  a  good  piece." 

Early  in  October  he  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine :  "I  have 
without  exaggeration  put  my  whole  soul  into  this  symphony,  and  I 
hope  that  your  highness  will  like  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
seem  original  in  its  material,  but  there  is  this  peculiarity  of  form :  the 
Finale  is  an  Adagio,  not  an  Allegro,  as  is  the  custom."  Later  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Grand  Duke  why  he  did  not  wish  to  write  a  requiem. 
He  said  in  substance  that  the  text  contained  too  much  about  God  as 
a  revengeful  judge ;  he  did  not  believe  in  such  a  deity ;  nor  could  such 
a  deity  awaken  in  him  the  necessary  inspiration:  "I  should  feel  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  putting  music  to  certain  parts  of  the  gospels, 
if  it  were  only  possible.  How  often,  for  instance,  have  I  been  enthu- 
siastic over  a  musical  illustration  of  Christ's  words:  'Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  leaden ' ;  also,  '  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light ' !  What  boundless  love  and  compassion  for  man- 
kind are  in  these  words!" 


* 

*  * 
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Tschaikowsky  left  Klin  forever  on  October  19.^  Hl  stopped  at| Mos- 
cow to  attend  a  funeral,  and  there  with  Kaschkin  he  talked  freely- 
after  supper.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  "I 
told  Peter,"  said  Kaschkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  dis- 
puted the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  never  had  he  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  Peter  told  him  that  he  had  no  doubt  about  the  first  three 
movements  of  his  new  symphony,  but  that  the  last  was  still  doubtful 
in  his  mind;  after  the  performance  he  might  destroy  it  and  write 
another  finale.  He  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  good  spirits,  but  he 
was  depressed  because  the  symphony  made  no  impression  on  the  or- 
chestra at  the  rehearsals.  He  valued  highly  the  opinion  of  players, 
and  he  conducted  well  only  when  he  knew  that  the  orchestra  .liked  the 
work.  He  was  dependent  on  them  for  the  finesse  of  interpretation. 
"A  cool  facial  expression,  an  indifferent  glance,  a  yawn, — these  tied 
his  hands;  he  lost  his  readiness  of  mind,  he  went  over  the  work  care- 
lessly, and  cut  short  the  rehearsal,  that  the  players  might  be  freed 
from  their  boresome  work."  Yet  he  insisted  that  he  never  had  writ- 
ten and  never  would  write  a  better  composition  than  this  symphony. 

The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, October  28.  The  programme  included  an  overture  to  an  unfin- 
ished opera  by  Laroche,  Tschaikowsky's  B-flat  minor  Concerto  for 
pianoforte,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  the  dances  from  Mo- 
zart's "Idomeneo,"  and  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte. 
Tschaikowsky  conducted.  The  symphony  failed.  "There  was  ap- 
plause," says  Modest,  "and  the  composer  was  recalled,  but  with  no 
more  enthusiasm  than  on  previous  occasions.  There  was  not  the 
mighty,  overpowering  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Naprawnik,  November  18,  1893,  and  later,  wherever  it  was 
played."     The  critics  were  decidedly  cool. 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Concert,  December  29,  1894.  Other  performances  at  Boston 
concerts  were  on  January  11,  1896,  February  15,  1896,  April  3,  1897, 
February  5,  1898,  October  29,  1898,  January  11,  1902. 

The  first  performances  in  America  were  by  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  leader,  on  March  16,  17,  1894. 


MlNUKT  OF    WlU,-0'-THB- WISPS   AND    WaI/TZ    OF    SYL,PHS,     FROM   "ThE 

Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint- Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  December  11,  1803;  died 

in  Paris  on  March  9,  1869.) 

"La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  legend  in  four  parts,  was  first  given  at  an 
afternoon  concert,  conducted  by  the  composer,  at  the  Opera-Comique 
in  Paris  in  1846.  The  work  was  a  dismal  failure  at  first,  which  failure, 
coming  as  it  did  after  the  immediate  success  of  his  Romeo  et  Juliette 
Symphony,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  Berlioz's  life. 
The  work,  however,  soon  made  its  way  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  not  long  after  Berlioz's  death  became  very  popular  in 
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France.  It  is  now  unquestionably  his  most  popular  work  all  over  the 
musical  world. 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  instru- 
mental serenade,  given  by  ignes  fatui  under  Marguerite's  window  one 
night  by  Mephisto's  command. 

The  movement,  Moderato,  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with  a  flick- 
ering minuet  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind  and 
brass  (without  trombones).  The  orchestration  is  remarkable  for  its 
simultaneous  suggestion  of  light  and  darkness,  or  rather  of  bright, 
flickering  light  against  a  dark  background,  with  its  combination  of 
the  high  tones  of  the  piccolo-flutes  and  the  low  ones  of  the  bass  clari- 
net and  horns.  The  minuet  is  developed  at  some  length  by  the  strings 
and  wind,  the  latter  playing  the  more  prominent  part.  There  is  also 
a  shorter  Trio  in  D  minor,  in  which  a  cantabile  melody  in  the  strings 
is  accompanied  by  continual  light-flickerings  in  the  higher  wood- wind. 
Ever  and  anon  come  great  fire-flashes  in  the  full  orchestra,  an  effect 
produced  by  sudden  crescendos  from  piano  to  fortissimo  in  all  the 
strings  (in  tremolo)  and  brass,  ending  in  a  shriek  of  the  higher  wood- 
wind. The  return  of  the  minuet,  after  the  trio,  is  much  curtailed, 
and  leads  to  a  rushing  Presto  in  D  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  flute, 
piccolos,  and  oboes  whistle  a  burlesque  of  Mephisto's  own  serenade 
to  Marguerite,  accompanied  by  low  chords  in  the  clarinets  and  a  piz- 
zicato in  the  strings.  After  this  rollicking,  madcap  movement  the 
minuet  theme  returns  twice  more,  until  its  light  is  suddenly  blown  out 
and  the  whole  ends  in  a  dying  flicker  of  the  first  violins. 

This  minuet  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  piccolo-flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, two  cornets,  three  trombones,  two  pairs  of  kettledrums,  trian- 
gle, cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse,  in  D  major  (3-8 
time),  is  a  short  orchestral  movement,  during  which  the  sylphs  dance 
away  through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the  praises 
of  Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Elbe. 

1The  whole  movement  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  dainty 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the 
tonic  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the 
second  and  third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas. 
Through  it  all  ctmie  little  scintillations  in  the  wood-wind  and  harps. 
This  waltz  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It 
is  scored  for  one  piccolo-flute,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  harps,  one 
pair  of  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  harps  play  almost 
constantly  in  harmonics. 


Waltz'of  Sylphs,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24. 

Hector  Berlioz 
The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse,  in  D  major 
(3-8  time),  is  a  short  orchestral  movement,  during  which  the  svlphs 
dance  away  through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the 
praises  of  Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 
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The  whole  movement  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  dainty- 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the 
tonic  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the 
second  and  third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas. 
Through  it  all  come  little  scintillations  in  the  wood-wind  and  harps. 
This  waltz  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It 
is  scored  for  one  piccolo-flute,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  harps,  one 
pair  of  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  harps  play  almost 
constantly  in  harmonics. 


Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love- Death,  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  in  Leipsic  on  May  22,  181 3;  died  in  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  action  (Handlung)  in  three  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  Hans  von  Billow's 
direction  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich  on  June  10,  1865.  Wagner 
completed  the  score  in  1859,  interrupting  his  work  on  the  music  of 
"Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen."  in  which  he  had  got  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried,"  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  work  of  less  unusual 
dimensions,  which  might  again  bring  him  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  opera-going  public.  But  the  musical  style  of  "Tristan"  turned  out 
to  be  so  novel  and  unprecedented  that  singers  and  managers  were  very 
shy  of  undertaking  the  work.  It  was  once  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera 
in  Vienna,  but  abandoned  after  upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  as  "imprac- 
ticable"; and  it  was  not  until  Ludwig  II.,  of  Bavaria,  ordered  its  per- 
formance in  1865  that  it  saw  the  light  of  publicity.  It  was  the  first 
published  and  performed  work  of  Wagner's  in  his  third  manner. 

The  prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly), 
in  A  minor  (6-8. time),  is  fashioned  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  that 
to  "Lohengrin";  it  presents  a  long-drawn  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the 
most  resounding  fortissimo  and  then  a  somewhat  shorter  decrescendo 
back  to  pianissimo.     It  consists  of  the  polyphonic  working-out  and 
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The  ADELEMARGOLIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .        .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Friday  Evening,  December  8, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 

February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulibs,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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interweaving  of  two  principal  themes, — the  Love-Potion-motive  and 
ihe  motive  of  Tristan's  Love  Glance.  It  is  perfectly  free  in  form 
and  continuous  in  musical  development.  It  ends  on  the  dominant  of 
C  minor  (the  note  G),  being  enchained  with  the  opening  measures  of 
the  first  act  of  the  drama.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  of  which 
is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


ERNEST  DODGLAS 


j 

ORGANIST. 
33  Steinert  Hall,  Boston. 


Author  of 
Method  of  Organ  Playing 

and 

Exercises  for  the  Training  of  the 
Boy's  Voice. 

Students  have  use  of  a  modern  two-manual  pipe  organ 
(electric  motor)  in  studio. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

/No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE, 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs,  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Mr.  CHARLES  B.  STEVENS 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION, 

Church,  Concert,  Oratorio,  Opera. 

Studio:   Suite  14,  Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston 
Street,  Boston. 

Telephone,  133 1  Oxford. 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Wednesdays. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Special  courses  for  students  from  distant  cities. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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GRAYS'  ARMORY,  CLEVELAND. 


BostonSympfionu  Orcfiestia 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 


PROGRAMME 


CF 


GRAND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  6, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A,  ELLIS,  Manager. 


"A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT" 


^j  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^f  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 


PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  price." 
\  In  this  case  hearing,  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


fcm&%nt(mOk 

Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Personnel  of  October  Trip. 


Twenty -fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM   GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 


Barleben,  C. 
Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Zach,  M. 
Heindl,  H. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


First  Violins. 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Moldauer,  A.  Hoffmann,  J. 

Ondricek,  K.  Strube,  G. 

Krafft,  W.  Mahn,  F. 

Second  Violins. 
Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Marble,  E.  B. 
Schuchman,  F.  E.  Kurth,  R. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Zahn,  F. 

Kolster,  A.  Hoyer,  H. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Heberlein,  H. 

Nagel,  R.  Barth,  C. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G. 
Seydel,  T. 


Eichheim,  H. 
Fiedler,  E. 
Rissland,  K. 


Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J.  Edw. 
Kuntz,  A. 


Khige,  M. 
Krauss,  O.  H. 


Heindl,  A. 


Gerhardt,  G, 
Schurig,  R. 


Flutes.  Piccolo. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A.  Fox,  Paul 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G.  Sautet,  A. 


Engl.  Horn. 
Miiller,  F. 

Bassoons. 
Sadony,  P.        Helleberg,  J. 

Hess,  M. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.  Vannini,  A- 


Horns. 


Hein,  Fr. 


Lorbeer,  H. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Debuchy,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 


Tru 

MPETS. 

Kloepfel,  L. 

Mann,  J.  F. 

Han 

Brenton,  H.  E. 

Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tuba. 

Tympani. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Dworak,  J.  F. 

Rettberg,  A 

Triangle,  etc. 

Tambour. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Senia,  T. 
3 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 

Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 

Librarian. 
*     Sauerquell,  J. 
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PIANOFORTE    MAKERS 

RECIPIENTS  OF 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Nine 

FIRST  MEDALS 
AND  AWARDS 

These   Celebrated   Instruments 
are  To-day  better  than  ever 

REPRESENTED  BY 

Cleveland,  The  H.  M.  Brainard  Co. 


GRAYS'  ARMORY, 

Symphony    ft  Cleveland. 

0rChe5tra  Twerity^  Season,  J905-J906. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor, 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  6, 

AT  8.J5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Mendelssohn         .     Overture,  "  Sea-calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  Op.  27 

Bach    .-■•-■.         .         .         Prelude,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte,  in  Rondo  Form 
(Arranged  for  strings  by  Sigismund  Bachrich.) 


Max  Bruch    .         .         .        Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26 

I.  Allegro  moderato  (G  minor). 

II.  Adagio  (E-flat  major). 

III.  Finale  :  Allegro  energico  (G  major). 

Wagner         .         .  .         .         .    "  Waldweben,"  from  "  Siegfried " 


Beethoven Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro;  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


SOLOIST: 
Professor  WILLY  HESS. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


€J  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

|J  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

^  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  byMme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician*. 

I]  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  "regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

€|  Published  in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
IJ  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
j  full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COflPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  homes 
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Overture,  " Sea-calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  Op.  27. 

Felix  Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809;  died  .at  Leipsic  on  November  4,  1847.) 

Two  little  poems  by  Goethe,  "Meeres  Stille"  and  "Gliickliche  Fahrt," 
first  published  in  Schiller's  Musenalmanach  for  1796,  suggested  music 
to  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert. 

Beethoven's  " Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt,"  for  four-part 
chorus  and  orchestra,  Op.  112,  was  composed  in  181 5,  performed  at 
Vienna  on  December  25,  181 5,  and  published  in  1822.  Schubert's 
song,  "Meeresstille,"  was  composed  on  June  21,  1815. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  the  overture  in  1828.  His  sister  Fanny,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Klingemann  dated  June  28  of  that  year,  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin:  "Felix  is  writing  a  great  instrumental  piece,  after  Goethe.  He 
is  going  to  bring  together  in  it  two  pictures  standing  in  contrast  with 
each  other."  Mendelssohn  first  saw  the  ocean  in  1824  at  Doberan 
on  the  Baltic. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
one  serpent  (replaced  as  a  rule  by  a  bass  tuba),  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

The  introduction,  Adagio,  D  major,  4-4,  based  mainly  on  a  theme 
which  appears  later  in  the  main  body  of  the  work,  is  a  tone  painting 
of  a  dead  calm  at  sea.  It  ends  with  flute-calls,  which  have  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  painstaking  commentators.  Reissmann  calls  the 
passage  "the  boatswain's  whistle  metamorphosed."  "Are  these  calls 
'whistling  for  the  wind,'  the  cry  of  some  solitary  sea-bird,  or  merely 
an  eloquent  expression  of  dead  silence  and  solitude?" 

The  other  tone  picture  is  the  voyage  in  a  fair  breeze,  Molto  allegro 
vivace,  D  major,  2-2,  with  a  short  coda,  Allegro  maestoso,  D  major, 
4-4,  representing  the  coming  into  port,  dropping  anchor,  and  the  sa- 
lutes from  ship  and  shore.  A  breeze  springs  up.  lively  passage-work 
leads  up  to  a  climax,  after  which  the  first  theme  is  given  piano  to  wind 
instruments  accompanied  by  strings,  piz.  The  opening  figure  of  the 
introduction  is  recognizable  in  the  second  portion  of  this  theme.     More 
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MINIATVBE   ORCHESTRAL  SCODES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  "  The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "Anacreon." 
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passage-work  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the  full  orchestra 
fortissimo.  A  subsidiary  theme,  A  major,  is  treated  in  imitation  by 
the  first  violins  and  the  basses.  A  series  of  trills  leads  to  the  entrance 
of  the  second  theme,  A  major,  in  the  'cellos,  later  in  the  wood-wind, 
and  this  theme  is  a  modification  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  introduction. 
There  are  loud  calls  of  horns  and  trumpets  with  drum-beats.  The  sub- 
sidiary and  the  second  theme  are  much  used  in  the  free  fantasia.  The 
third  section  is  abbreviated,  and  the  second  theme  is  dropped  over- 
board. The  coda  is  given  over  to  the  salutes,  and  the  last  three  meas- 
ures are  supposed  to  depict  the  vessel  coming  up  to  the  wharf. 


Prelude,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte,  in  Rondo  Form,  by  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach,  arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Sigismund 
Bachrich. 

(Bach  bora  at  Eisenach  on   March  21,  1685;    died  at  Leipsic    on   July  28,  1750. 
Bachrich  born  at  Zsambokreth,  Hungary,  January  23,  1841 ;  now  living  in  Vienna.) 

The  three  movements  are  Praeludium,  Allegro  (E  major);  Adagio 
(C  major) ;  Gavotte  e  Rondo,  Moderato  (E  major).  The  first  and  third 
are  taken  from  the  third  partita  for  violin  solo,  in  E  major;  the  second, 
from  the  second  sonata  for  violin  solo,  in  A  minor.  The  Prelude  is  in 
3-4,  the  Adagio  in  3-4,  and  the  Gavotte  in  2-2. 

The  first  autograph  of  the  original  set  of  Bach's  three  sonatas  and 
three  partitas  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  sonata  is  the  following  note  in  another  handwriting :  "I  found 
this  excellent  work,  written  by  Joh.  Sebast.  Bach  with  his  own  hand, 
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in  a  heap  of  old  paper  intended  for  a  butter-shop,  among  the  belong- 
ings of  the  pianist  Palschau  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1814.  Georg  Pol- 
chau." 

Bachrich's  little  suite  was  produced  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in 
Vienna  in  1878.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  18,  1884. 

Sigismund  Bachrich  studied  (1851-57)  the  violin  with  Bohm  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  He  was  conductor  in  Vienna  at  a  small  theatre 
until  in  1861  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  a  humble  conductor,  a 
journalist,  an  apothecary,  and  he  was  also  connected  with  the  crinoline 
business.  He  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was  for  twelve  years  the  viola 
player  of  the  Hellmesberg  Quartet.  He  taught  at  the  Conservatory 
until  1899,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Opera  orchestras 
and  of  the  Rose  Quartet.  He  has  composed  chamber-music,  violin 
pieces,  songs,  the  comic  operas,  "Muzzedin"  (Vienna,  1883),  "Heini 
von  Steier"  (Vienna,  1884),  "Der  Fuchsmajor"  (Prague,  1889),  anc* 
a  ballet,  "Sakuntala"  (Vienna,  1884).  His  daughter  Cecile  was  en- 
gaged in  1899  as  coloratura  singer  at  the  Cologne  City  Theatre,  and  a 
son  is  known  in  Vienna  as  a  violinist. 


Max  Bruch  (born  in  Cologne  on  January  6,  1838)  has  long  held 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  contemporary  composers  in  Germany. 
He  has  written  in  almost  every  form  of  composition,  but  owes  his  high 
reputation  mainly  to  his  cantatas  and  his  music  for  the  violin.  His 
two  violin  concertos  (No.  1,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26;  and  No.  2,  in  D  minor, 
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Op.  44)  are  among  the  exceedingly  few  compositions  in  their  form 
since  the  Mendelssohn  E  minor  concerto  that  have  maintained  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  estimation  of  both  artists  and  the  public ;  his  G  minor 
concerto  especially  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  standard  work.  His 
"Kol  Nidrei"  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  based  on  Hebrew  melodies,  has 
also  become  very  popular ;  and  there  are  other  works  of  his  for  violin 
and  orchestra  that  have  won  distinguished  recognition  from  violinists. 

Yet,  admirable  as  much  of  his  violin  music  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Bruch  has  done  his  greatest  work  in  the  domain  of  what  may  be 
called  the  epic  cantata.  His  " Odysseus"  (Op.  41),  "Armin^us"  (Op. 
43),  "Lied  vonderGlocke"  (Op.  45),  "Schon  Ellen"  (Op.  24),  "R6- 
mische  Leichenfeier"  (Op.  34),  and  "Achilleus"  (Op.  50),  all  for 
mixed  voices  and  orchestra,  and  his  "Frithjof "  (Op.  23),  "Romischer 
Triumphgesang"  (Op.  19),  "Salamis"  (Op.  25),  and  "Normannenzug" 
(Op.  32),  for  male  voices  and  orchestra,  occupy  a  position  quite  by 
themselves  in  modern  German  music. 

Bruch's  style  is,  in  general,  at  once  simple,  solid,  and  effective;  he 
is  a  master  of  orchestral  and  vocal  coloring,  and  his  modes  of  musical 
expression,  though  often  dramatic,  seldom,  if  ever,  recall  the  operatic 
stage.  He  has  been  charged  with  an  inordinate  fondness  for  homo- 
phonic  writing  in  his  choruses,  and  with  unduly  neglecting  the  element 
of  variety  and  sustained  interest  that  comes  from  the  polyphonic  treat- 
ment of  musical  subjects.  But  to  this  may  be  replied  that  he  lives  in 
an  essentially  unpolyphonic  age,  and  that  the  great  popularity  of  his 
choral  works  may  come  in  part  from  their  simplicity  and  clearness 
and  the  infrequency  of  polyphonic  or  fugal  episodes  in  them. 

Bruch's  sustained  power  of  carrying  through  compositions  of  ex- 
tended dimensions  without  nagging,  a  certain  breadth  of  style  that  is 
not  without  elements  of  grandeur  and  only  now  and  then  lapses  into 
sentimentalism,  his  warm  orchestral  coloring  and  brilliant  climaxes  fit 
him  well  for  success  in  the  field  of  the  cantata.  He  also  has  tried  his 
hand  more  than  once  at  opera ;  but  none  of  his  works  for  the  stage  have 
met  with  lasting  success.     His  real  genius  is  for  the  concert-room. 


Concerto  for  Vioun,  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26     .    Max  Bruch 

The  first  movement  of  this  concerto,  Allegro  moderato  in  G  minor 
(4-4  time),  opens  with  a  short  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  consisting  of  phrases 
in  the  wind  instruments  and  full  orchestra,  interrupted  by  short  recita- 
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tive-like  cadenzas  in  the  solo  instrument.  This  prelude  has  no  thematic 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  movement. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  close  tremolo  of 
the  second  violins  and  violas,  over  rhythmic  thuds  in  the  basses  pizzicati 
and  kettledrums,  against  which  the  solo  violin  briefly  outlines  the  heroic 
first  theme.  An  exceedingly  short  orchestral  intermezzo  in  D  minor 
leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  violin  on  the  passionate  second  theme, 
which  soon  settles  down  to  the  tonality  of  B-flat  major,  and  is  developed 
at  some  length  by  the  solo  instrument.  This  theme  is  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  G  minor  in  the  solo  instrument,  leading  to 
some  extended  developments  in  brilliant  passage-work,  against  which 
phrases  from  the  second  theme  keep  cropping  up  in  the  accompani- 
ment. This  in  turn  leads  to  a  long  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  in  which 
figures  from  the  first  and  second  themes  are  worked  up  in  passage- 
work  by  the  full  orchestra ;  a  return  of  the  opening  prelude,  with  more 
elaborate  recitative  passages  for  the  solo  violin,  closes  the  movement, 
which  is  connected  with  the  next  one  by  a  short  transition-passage  for 
the  orchestra.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  this  movement  is  entirely 
irregular,  and  bears  few  traces  of  the  sonata  form. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  E-flat  major  (3-8  time),  shows  a 
very  free  application  of  the  sonata  form.  It  is  based  on  three  prin- 
cipal themes  (first,  second,  and  conclusion  theme),  the  first  of  which  is 
in  E-flat  major,  the  second  has  somewhat  more  of  the  character  of 
passage-work,  and  begins  in  G-flat  major,  but  tends  in  its  development 
to  return  to  the  tonic,  the  third  begins  in  G  major,  and  ends  in  the  domi- 
nant B-flat  major.  These  themes  are  given  out  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession by  the  solo  violin,  to  an  accompaniment  now  in  the  strings, 
now  in  the  wind,  the  most  prominent  phrase,  the  one  which  most  surely 
catches  the  attention  and  is  the  most  easily  remembered,  being  that 
which  begins  the  antithesis  of  the  first  theme.     After  the  end  of  the 
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first  part  of  the  movement,  this  phrase  is  again  taken  up  by  the  solo 
instrument  in  a  sort  of  condensed  free  fantasia  (really  nothing  more 
than  a  transition  period),  followed  by  a  return  of  the  thesis  of  the  theme 
in  all  the  orchestral  strings  in  G-flat  major.  This  leads  to  the  third 
part,  which  begins  irregularly  in  G-flat  major  with  the  first  theme 
played  high  up  on  the  E  string  by  the  solo  violin ;  this  announcement 
of  the  thesis  is  followed  by  some  modulating  progressions  in  the  or- 
chestral strings  on  the  principal  phrase  of  the  antithesis,  accompanied 
with  figural  embroideries  in  the  solo  instrument,  until  the  key  of  E-flat 
major  is  reached  and  the  antithesis  is  formally  repeated  in  that  key  as  a 
strong  orchestral  tutti.  Then  the  solo  violin  takes  up  the  conclusion 
theme  in  C  major  and  carries  it  through  much  as  before,  leading  to  a 
coda  in  which  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme  (in  the  tonic  E-flat  major) 
is  played  on  the  G  string,  and  the  melodious  antithesis  in  higher  and 
higher  registers  of  the  instrument. 

The  third  movement,  Finale:  Allegro  energico  in  G  major  (2-2  time), 
begins,  after  some  little  orchestral  preluding  in  E-flat  major  leading  to 
the  dominant  of  G,  with  the  heroic,  march-like  first  theme,  given  out  in 
double-stopping  and  full  chords  by  the  solo  instrument,  accompanied 
by  the  strings  pizzicati.  The  somewhat  concise  development  of  this 
theme  is  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  sudden  fortissimo  irruption  of 
the  full  orchestra  on  the  thesis  in  the  key  of  C  major,  which  is  immedi-' 
ately  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the  solo  violin,  beginning 
in  A  minor  and  ending  in  G  major.  Then  the  theme  is  repeated  and1 
still  further  developed  in  the  tonic  by  the  full  orchestra  in  a  resounding 
tutti.  The  sudden  and  rather  Lisztian  shifting  of  tonality  already 
noticed  is  characteristic  of  Bruch's  treatment  of  this  first  theme  through- 
out the  movement.  Some  brilliant  figural  passage- work  in  the  solo 
instrument  now  leads  to  the  key  of  the  dominant,  D  major,  in  which 
the  full  orchestra  makes  a  brief  fortissimo  announcement  of  the  more 
cantabile  second  theme,  which  is  forthwith  taken  up  and  developed 
at  some  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  the  development  assuming  more 
and  more  of  the  character  of  brilliant  passage-work  and  figural  em- 
broidery, until  the  martial  first  theme  bursts  forth,  once  more  in  the 
full  orchestra  in  D  major.  This  tutti  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme  in 
the  tonic  (G  major)  in  the  solo  instrument,  it  making  sudden  leaps  to 
F-sharp  major  and  B  major  in  the  course  of  its  development,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic,  G  major.  Some  long  passage- 
work  in  the  solo  violin  leads  to  a  coda,  beginning  with  a  fortissimo 
orchestral  tutti  on  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  major,  followed  by  the  solo 
violin  in  G  major.  Some  more  brilliant  passage-work  brings  the  con- 
certo to  a  close. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  one  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim. 


"Waujweben,"  from  " Siegfried,' '  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  ' 'Siegfried."     He 
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gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  (Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest).  The 
piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 
in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8,  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  'cello,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings,  later 
in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  human  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  K  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind  in- 
struments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  concert- 
piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRB-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  the  Wanderer,  Betz;  Siegfried,  Unger; 
Alberich,  Hill ;  Mime,  Schlosser ;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg ;  Briinnhilde, 
Materna;  Erda,  Luise  Jaide;  Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Lehmann. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April 
3,  1889,  with  this  cast:  the  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary;  Al- 
berich, Beck;  Mime,  Sedlmayer;  Fafner,  Weiss;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli  Leh- 
mann;  Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traubmann. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67      .      Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  16,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that,  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1 804-1 806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heil- 
igenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,,  two  clarinets,  two 
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bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  con- 
centrated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation :  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth 
the   poisonous   slanders   which   persuade   him   of   Desdemona's   guilt. 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which  are 
not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which  you 
feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious;  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzo-forte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolic- 
some elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise 
of  his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears 
in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked,  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons. 
...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat 
and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows 
struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the 
general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the 
tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor ;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained 
for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different 
tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to 
preserve  the  feeling  of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — 
how  will  this  mystery  of  harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations 
of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which 
now  take  part  in  the  movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the 
chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  ob- 
stinately their  tonic  C :  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones 
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The  ADELE  MARGDLIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .        .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Friday  Evening,  December  8, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 

February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulibs,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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Symphony  Hall     -     -     -     Boston 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 
TWENTY-FOURTH,  NINETEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  FIVE,  AT 
EIGHT    O'CLOCK 

THE    NIGHT    BEFORE   THE    FOOT-BALL    GAME 
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SIXTH    JOINT    CONCERT 

by  the  Glee,  Mandolin, 
and    Banjo    Clubs    of 

Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities 


Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
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which  have  not  yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme 
of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale  begins." 


* 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 
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Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 
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VOCAL  INSTRUCTION, 
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THE  BAKER  THEATRE,  ROCHESTER. 


BostonSy  mptiony  Orctisstra 

* 
WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF 


GRAND  CONCERT 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  7, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager, 
1 


"A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT" 


If  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
If  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 

PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  price." 
^fsln  this  case  hearings  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos^may  be  heard. 


« 

Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Personnel  of  October  Trip. 


Twenty =fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM   GERICKE,  Conductor. 


First  Violins. 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeisttr. 


Adamowski,  T. 

Moldauer,  A.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Eichheim,  H. 

Roth,  0. 

Ondricek,  K.                     Strube,  G. 

Fiedler,  E. 

Xuntz,  D. 

Krafft,  W.                        Mahn,  F. 
Second  Violins. 

Rissland,  K. 

Barleben,  C. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Marble,  E.  B. 

Berger,  H. 

Akeroyd,  J. 

Schuchman,  F.  E.           Kurth,  R. 

Eichler,  J.  Edw. 

Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H.             Goldstein,  S. 
Violas. 

Kuntz,  A. 

Zach,  M. 

Sauer,  G.  F.                     Zahn,  F. 

Kluge,  M. 

Heindl,  H. 

Kolster,  A.                       Hoyer,  H. 
Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  0.  H. 

Warnke,  H. 

Loeffler,  E.                      Heberlein,  H. 

Heindl,  A. 

Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R.                         Barth,  C. 
Basses. 

Keller,  K. 

Bareither,  G. 

Gerhardt,  G, 

Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 

Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A. 


Piccolo.  Oboes. 

Fox,  Paul  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  A. 


Engl.  Horn. 
Miiller,  F.  ' 

Bassoons. 
Sadony,  P.         Helleberg,  J. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.  Vannini,  A. 


Horns. 


Hess,  M. 


Hein,  Fr. 


Lorbeer,  H. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Debuchy,  A. 

Schumann,  C 


Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 

Tuba. 

Tympani. 

Drums. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Dworak,  J.  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 

Ludwig,  C.  R. 

Triangle,  etc. 

Tambour. 

Librarian.1, 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Senia,  T. 
3 

Sauerquell,  J. 

Established 

1823 


Established 

1823 


3   *  a 

Ofljtciuring 

PIANOFORTE    MAKERS 

RECIPIENTS   OF 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Nine 

FIRST  MEDALS 
AND  AWARDS 

These   Celebrated   Instruments 
are  To-day  better  than  ever 

REPRESENTED  BY 

Messrs.  Martin  &  Martin,  Rochester 


DOStOn  THE  BAKER  THEATRE, 

Symphony    §         Rochester. 

>^  *  A  A  Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 

Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  7, 

AT  8. 1 5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Oberon  " 


Bach    ....         Prelude,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte,  in  Rondo  Form 
(Arranged  for  strings  by  Sigismund  Bachrich.) 


Max  Bruch    .         .         .        Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26 

I,  Allegro  moderato  (G  minor). 

II.  Adagio  (E-flat  major). 

III.  Finale  :  Allegro  energico  (G  major). 


Tschaikowsky         .  Symphony  No.  6,  "  Pathetic,"  in  B  minor,  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio  ;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale  :  Adagio  lamentoso. 

Wagner      .......       Overture  to  "  Tannhauser " 


SOLOIST : 
Professor  WILLY  HESS. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Seventy  Scottish  $ond$ 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


C|  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

^  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant ;  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

€]  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

^  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

C|  Published   in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
^  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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OLIVER  DIT50N  COriPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"    .     .     Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Borti  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf -king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Planche,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  lessons  of  an 
Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously.  Planche* 
sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end  of  the 
overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter  of 
twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria!  II  C.  M.  V. 
Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4) .  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  Tfrere  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 
dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fatime,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act 
ii.,  scene  x.).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy  figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 

MINIATVftE   ORCHESTRAL  SCORES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  "The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "  Anacreon." 

"  Overture,  "Die  Abenceragen." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Wassertrager." 

"  Overture,  "  Medea." 

GLINKA.  Overture,  "  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar." 

11  Overture,  "  Ruslan  and  Ludmila." 

CORNELIUS.  Overture,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagbad." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Cid." 

SCHUMANN.  Overture,  "  Genoveva." 

"  Overture,  "  Manfred." 

MOZART.  Fifth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Sixth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Twenty-sixth  Piano  Concerto  (Coronation). 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS  OR 

BOOSEY  &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th  Street,   NEW  YORK 


Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods ;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;   and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 


Prelude,  Adagio,  and  Gavotte,  in  Rondo  Form,  by  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach,  arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Sigismund 
Bachrich. 

(Bach  bora  at  Eisenach  on   March  21,   1685;    died  at  Leipsic    on    July  28,  1750. 
Bachrich  born  at  Zsambokreth,  Hungary,  January  23,  1 841 ;  now  living  in  Vienna.) 

The  three  movements  are  Praeludium,  Allegro  (E  major);  Adagio 
(C  major) ;  Gavotte  e  Rondo,  Moderato  (E  major).  The  first  and  third 
are  taken  from  the  third  partita  for  violin  solo,  in  E  major;  the  second, 
from  the  second  sonata  for  violin  solo,  in  A  minor.  The  Prelude  is  in 
3-4,  the  Adagio  in  3-4,  and  the  Gavotte  in  2-2. 

The  first  autograph  of  the  original  set  of  Bach's  three  sonatas  and 
three  partitas  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  sonata  is  the  following  note  in  another  handwriting :  "I  found 
this  excellent  work,  written  by  Joh.  Sebast.  Bach  with  his  own  hand, 
in  a  heap  of  old  paper  intended  for  a  butter-shop,  among  the  belong- 
ings of  the  pianist  Palschau  in  St.  Petersburg  in  18 14.  Georg  Pol- 
chau." 

MARTEAU 
GERARDY 


WELLINGTON  5TENDER 

Dramatic  Soprano  Lyric  Soprano 

PATRICOLO  THADDEUS  RICH 

Pianist  Violinist 

Under  the  exclusive  management  of 

RP      Inline*  St'  James  Building 

•     C    JOnnSlOn  Broadway  and  26th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  2746  Madison  Square 


Bachrich's  little  suite  was  produced  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in 
Vienna  in  1878.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  18,  1884. 

Sigismund  Bachrich  studied  (1851-57)  the  violin  with  Bohm  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  He  was  conductor  in  Vienna  at  a  small  theatre 
until  in  1861  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  a  humble  conductor,  a 
journalist,  an  apothecary,  and  he  was  also  connected  with  the  crinoline 
business.  He  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was  for  twelve  years  the  viola 
player  of  the  Hellmesberg  Quartet.  He  taught  at  the  Conservatory 
until  1899,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Opera  orchestras 
and  of  the  Rose  Quartet.  He  has  composed  chamber-music,  violin 
pieces,  songs,  the  comic  operas,  "Muzzedin"  (Vienna,  1883),  "Heini 
von  Steier"  (Vienna,  1884),  "Der  Fuchsmajor"  (Prague,  1889),  and 
a  ballet,  "Sakuntala"  (Vienna,  1884).  His  daughter  Cecile  was  en- 
gaged in  1899  as  coloratura  singer  at  the  Cologne  City  Theatre,  and  a 
son  is  known  in  Vienna  as  a  violinist. 


Max  Bruch  (born  in  Cologne  on  January  6,  1838)  has  long  held 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  contemporary  composers  in  Germany. 
He  has  written  in  almost  every  form  of  composition,  but  owes  his  high 
reputation  mainly  to  his  cantatas  and  his  music  for  the  violin.  His 
two  violin  concertos  (No.  1,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26;  and  No.  2,  in  D  minor, 
Op.  44)  are  among  the  exceedingly  few  compositions  in  their  form 
since  the  Mendelssohn  B  minor  concerto  that  have  maintained  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  estimation  of  both  artists  andfthejpublic ;  his  G  minor 
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concerto  especially  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  standard  work.  His 
"Kol  Nidrei"  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  based  on  Hebrew  melodies,  has 
also  become  very  popular ;  and  there  are  other  works  of  his  for  violin 
and  orchestra  that  have  won  distinguished  recognition  from  violinists. 

Yet,  admirable  as  much  of  his  violin  music  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Bruch  has  done  his  greatest  work  in  the  domain  of  what  may  be 
called  the  epic  cantata.  His  "Odvsseus"  (Op.  41),  "  Arrninius  "  (Op. 
43),  "Lied  vonderGlocke"  (Op.  45),  "Schon  Ellen"  (Op.  24),  "R6- 
mische  Leichenfeier"  (Op.  34),  and  "Achilleus"  (Op.  50),  all  for 
mixed  voices  and  orchestra,  and  his  "Frithjof "  (Op.  23),  "Romischer 
Triumphgesang "  (Op.  19),  "Salamis"  (Op.  25),  and  "  Normannenzug  " 
(Op.  32),  for  male  voices  and  orchestra,  occupy  a  position  quite  by 
themselves  in  modern  German  music. 

Bruch's  style  is,  in  general,  at  once  simple,  solid,  and  effective;  he 
is  a  master  of  orchestral  and  vocal  coloring,  and  his  modes  of  musical 
expression,  though  often  dramatic,  seldom,  if  ever,  recall  the  operatic 
stage.  He  has  been  charged  with  an  inordinate  fondness  for  homo- 
phonic  writing  in  his  choruses,  and  with  unduly  neglecting  the  element 
of  variety  and  sustained  interest  that  comes  from  the  polyphonic  treat- 
ment of  musical  subjects.  But  to  this  may  be  replied  that  he  lives  in 
an  essentially  unpolyphonic  age,  and  that  the  great  popularity  of  his 
choral  works  may  come  in  part  from  their  simplicity  and  clearness 
and  the  infrequency  of  polyphonic  or  fugal  episodes  in  them. 

Bruch's  sustained  power  of  carrying  through  compositions  of  ex- 
tended dimensions  without  flagging,  a  certain  breadth  of  style  that  is 
not  without  elements  of  grandeur  and  only  now  and  then  lapses  into 
sentimentalism,  his  warm  orchestral  coloring  and  brilliant  climaxes  fit 
him  well  for  success  in  the  field  of  the  cantata.  He  also  has  tried  his 
hand  more  than  once  at  opera ;  but  none  of  his  works  for  the  stage  have 
met  with  lasting  success.     His  real  genius  is  for  the  concert-room. 


Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26     .    Max  Bruch 

The  first  movement  of  this  concerto,  Allegro  moderato  in  G  minor 
(4-4  time),  opens  with  a  short  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  consisting  of  phrases 
in  the  wind  instruments  and  full  orchestra,  interrupted  by  short  recita- 
tive-like cadenzas  in  the  solo  instrument.  This  prelude  has  no  thematic 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  movement. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  close  tremolo  of 
the  second  violins  and  violas,  over  rhythmic  thuds  in  the  basses  pizzicati 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1813 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director. 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.     Address 

RALPH  L.  f  LANDERS,  Manager. 
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and  kettledrums,  against  which  the  solo  violin  briefly  outlines  the  heroic 
first  theme.  An  exceedingly  short  orchestral  intermezzo  in  D  minor 
leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  violin  on  the  passionate  second  theme, 
which  soon  settles  down  to  the  tonality  of  B-flat  major,  and  is  developed 
at  some  length  by  the  solo  instrument.  This  theme  is  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  G  minor  in  the  solo  instrument,  leading  to 
some  extended  developments  in  brilliant  passage-work,  against  which 
phrases  from  the  second  theme  keep  cropping  up  in  the  accompani- 
ment. This  in  turn  leads  to  a  long  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  in  which 
figures  from  the  first  and  second  themes  are  worked  up  in  passage- 
work  by  the  full  orchestra ;  a  return  of  the  opening  prelude,  with  more 
elaborate  recitative  passages  for  the  solo  violin,  closes  the  movement, 
which  is  connected  with  the  next  one  by  a  short  transition-passage  for 
the  orchestra.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  this  movement  is  entirely 
irregular,  and  bears  few  traces  of  the  sonata  form. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  in  E-flat  major  (3-8  time),  shows  a 
very  free  application  of  the  sonata  form.  It  is  based  on  three  prin- 
cipal themes  (first,  second,  and  conclusion  theme),  the  first  of  which  is 
in  E-flat  major,  the  second  has  somewhat  more  of  the  character  of 
passage-work,  and  begins  in  G-flat  major,  but  tends  in  its  development 
to  return  to  the  tonic,  the  third  begins  in  G  major,  and  ends  in  the  domi- 
nant B-flat  major.  These  themes  are  given  out  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession by  the  solo  violin,  to  an  accompaniment  now  in  the  strings, 
now  in  the  wind,  the  most  prominent  phrase,  the  one  which  most  surely 
catches  the  attention  and  is  the  most  easily  remembered,  being  that 
which  begins  the  antithesis  of  the  first  theme.  After  the  end  of  the 
first  part  of  the  movement,  this  phrase  is  again  taken  up  by  the  solo 
instrument  in  a  sort  of  condensed  free  fantasia  (really  nothing  more 
than  a  transition  period),  followed  by  a  return  of  the  thesis  of  the  theme 
in  all  the  orchestral  strings  in  G-flat  major.     This  leads  to  the  third 
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part,  which  begins  irregularly  in  G-flat  major  with  the  first  theme 
played  high  up  on  the  E  string  by  the  solo  violin ;  this  announcement 
of  the  thesis  is  followed  by  some  modulating  progressions  in  the  or- 
chestral strings  on  the  principal  phrase  of  the  antithesis,  accompanied 
with  figural  embroideries  in  the  solo  instrument,  until  the  key  of  E-flat 
major  is  reached  and  the  antithesis  is  formally  repeated  in  that  key  as  a 
strong  orchestral  tutti.  Then  the  solo  violin  takes  up  the  conclusion 
theme  in  C  major  and  carries  it  through  much  as  before,  leading  to  a 
coda  in  which  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme  (in  the  tonic  E-flat  major) 
is  played  on  the  G  string,  and  the  melodious  antithesis  in  higher  and 
higher  registers  of  the  instrument. 

The  third  movement,  Finale:  Allegro  energico  in  G  major  (2-2  time), 
begins,  after  some  little  orchestral  preluding  in  E-flat  major  leading  tc* 
the  dominant  of  G,  with  the  heroic,  march-like  first  theme,  given  out  in 
double-stopping  and  full  chords  by  the  solo  instrument,  accompanied 
by  the  strings  pizzicati.  The  somewhat  concise  development  of  this 
theme  is  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  sudden  fortissimo  irruption  of 
the  full  orchestra  on  the  thesis  in  the  key  of  C  major,  which  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the  solo  violin,  beginning- 
in  A  minor  and  ending  in  G  major.  Then  the  theme  is  repeated  and 
still  further  developed  in  the  tonic  by  the  full  orchestra  in  a  resounding- 
tutti.  The  sudden  and  rather  Lisztian  shifting  of  tonality  already 
noticed  is  characteristic  of  Bruch's  treatment  of  this  first  theme  through- 
out the  movement.  Some  brilliant  figural  passage- work  in  the  solo 
instrument  now  leads  to  the  key  of  the  dominant,  D  major,  in  which 
the  full  orchestra  makes  a  brief  fortissimo  announcement  of  the  more 
cantabile  second  theme,  which  is  forthwith  taken  up  and  developed 
at  some  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  the  development  assuming  more 
and  more  of  the  character  of  brilliant  passage-work  and  figural  em- 
broidery, until  the  martial  first  theme  bursts  forth,  once  more  in  the 
full  orchestra  in  D  major.  This  tutti  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme  in 
the  tonic  (G  major)  in  the  solo  instrument,  it  making  sudden  leaps  to 
F-sharp  major  and  B  major  in  the  course  of  its  development,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic,  G  major.  Some  long  passage- 
work  in  the  solo  violin  leads  to  a  coda,  beginning  with  a  fortissimo 
orchestral  tutti  on  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  major,  followed  by  the  solo 
violin  in  G  major.  Some  more  brilliant  passage- work  brings  the  con- 
certo to  a  close. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  one  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim. 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;   died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Since  the  last  performance  of  the  "  Pathetic ' '  Symphony  at  the  Boston 
concerts,  January  n,  1902,  the  biography  of  Tschaikowsky  by  his 
brother  Modest  has  been  completed  and  published.  Statements  made 
by  Kaschkin  and  others  concerning  the  origin  of  the  work  are  now  found 
to  be  inaccurate. 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
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LOUISE  HOMER 

(Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House)  available  until  November  7. 

BESSIE  ABBOTT 

(Soprano  of  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris)  in  America  after  December  15. 

Mme.  KIRKBY  LUNN  MURIEL  FOSTER 

December  to  February.  February  to  May. 

BEN  DAVIES 

March,  April,  May. 

CAMPANARI 

(Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.) 

HUGO  HEERMANN 

November  and  December. 
AND 

ARIE    HALL 

The    Great    English    Violiniste 


KNEISEL   QUARTET 

Sopranos  HAROLD  LUCKSTONE  and 
CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY  GWILYM  MILES 

CAROLINE  MIHR  HARDY 

HISSEM  DE  MOSS  Instrumentalists 

Contralto  MAUD  POWELL 

JANET  SPENCER  ADELE  AUS  DER  OHE 

_  Pianiste 

Tenors 

__  _mT  ™^v  Mme.  BLOOMFIELD  ZEISLER 

THEODORE  YAN  YORX  and  Pianiste 

ED.  P.  JOHHSOS  augijsta  C0TTL0W 

Baritones  and  Bosses  Pianiste 

HERBERT  W1THERSP00N  HANS  KRONOLD 

FRANK  CROXTON  Cellist 
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The  steamer  was  the  "Fiirst  Bismarck."  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  1888.) 

*** 

The  first  mention  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  now  known  throughout 
the  world,  is  in  a  letter  from  Tschaikowsky  to  his  brother  Anatol, 
dated  at  Klin,  February  22,  1893:  "I  am  now  wholly  occupied  with 
the  new  work  (a  symphony) ,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tear  myself  away 
from  it.  I  believe  it  comes  into  being  as  the  best  of  all  my  works."  A 
few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Ippolitoff -Ivanoff :  "  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  told  you  that  I  had  completed  a  symphony  which  suddenly  displeased 
me,  and  I  tore  it  up.  Now  I  have  composed  a  new  symphony,  which 
I  certainly  shall  not  tear  up." 

The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, October  28.  The  programme  included  an  overture  to  an  unfin- 
ished opera  by  Laroche,  Tschaikowsky's  B-flat  minor  Concerto  for 
pianoforte,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  the  dances  from  Mo- 
zart's "Idomeneo,"  and  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte. 
Tschaikowsky  conducted.     The   symphony   failed. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Concert,  December  29,  1894.  Other  performances  at  Boston 
concerts  were  on  January  11,  1896,  February  15,  1896,  April  3,  1897, 
February  5,  1898,  October  29,  1898,  January  11,  1902. 

The  first  performances  in  America  were  by  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  leader,  on  March  16,  17,  1894. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"     .     .     Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Bite- 
rolf,  Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs. 
Siedenburg;  Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  B  rgmann  conducted. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was 
beyond  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but 
little  to  do  in  the  opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22r 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
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Loudon  G.  Charlton 

has   the  honor  of  announcing    the  most 
Eminent  cArtists  in  cdmerica 

1905-1906 


•concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  Society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 


* 


The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  in  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich'schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  given,  at  first  piano  by  lower  wood- 
wind instruments  and  horns,  then  fortissimo  with  the  melody  in  the 
trombones  against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to 
a  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons.  They  that  delight  in  tag- 
ging motives  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the 
first  melody  the  "Religious  Motive,  or  the  Motive  of  Faith."  The 
ascending  phrase  given  to  the  'cellos  is  called  the  "Motive  of  Contri- 
tion," and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  in  K  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  in  the  violas,  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 


Wishing  to  increase  our 
Teachers'  Trade, 

We  invite  correspondence  in  regard  to  terms 
and  arrangements  for  sending  Music  to 
Teachers  and  Schools  on  selection.  We  keep 
all  the  standard  and  classical  editions  in 
stock.  Our  own  publications  are  being  used 
by  the  best  musicians.  Orders  are  always 
filled  and  sent  by  mail  or  express  the  same 
day  as  received.  We  give  our  personal 
atl  entiou  to  selections,  and,  with  a  few  hints 
as  to  grades,  etc.,  desired,  we  can  be  very 
helpful  to  teachers  at  a  distance. 
Respectfully, 

C.  W.  Thompson  &  Co. 

13  West  Street,  Boston. 

Send  postal    for  our  Catalogue  and  Order 
Blank. 


The  ADELE  MARGDLIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .         .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Friday  Evening,  December  8, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 

February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulies,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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Symphony  Hall     -     -     -     Boston 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 
TWENTY-FOURTH,  NINETEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  FIVE,  AT 
EIGHT    O'CLOCK 

THE    NIGHT    BEFORE   THE    FOOT-BALL    GAME 

AT    CAMBRIDGE 


SIXTH    JOINT    CONCERT 

by  the  Glee,  Mandolin, 
and    Banjo    Clubs    of 

Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities 


Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
F.  R.  COMEE  and  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired    location    as    possible. 

TICKETS,  #1.50  and  #1.00 
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Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
monv  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


ERNEST  DOUGLAS, 

ORGANIST. 
33  Steinert  Hall,  Boston. 


Author  of 
Method  of  Organ  Playing 

and 

Exercises  for  the   Training  of  the 
Boy's  Voice. 

Students  have  use  of  a  modern  two-manual  pipe  organ 
(electric  motor)  in  studio. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE 


TEIVOR,  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 


STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Mr.  CHARLES  B.  STEVENS, 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION, 

Church,  Concert,  Oratorio,  Opera. 

Studio:  Suite   14,  Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston 
Street,  Boston. 

Telephone,  133 1  Oxford. 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Wednesdays. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Special  courses  for  students  from  distant  cities. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,   Boston. 
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INFANTRY  HALL,  PROVIDENCE. 


BostonSy  mpIiQnu  Dictiestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  2, 

AT  8.15. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager, 
l 


A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT 


f|  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^f  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 

PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  -price" 
\  In  this  case  hearing,  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


fllnsmt&ijermlh 


Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty=fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

WILHELM 

GERICKE,  Conductor 

Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 

First  Violins. 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.                  Mahn,  F 
Krafft,  W.                      Eichheim,  H. 
Hoffmann,  J.                  Fiedler,  E. 
Strube,  G.                       Rissland,  K. 

Back,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Barleben,  C. 
Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiumara,  P. 
Swornsbourne, 

W. 

Second  Violins. 
Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 
Tischer-Zeitz,  H.           Goldstein,  S. 
Marble,  E.  B.                 Berger,  H 
W.                                            Eichler,  J.  Edw. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 

Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 

Sauer,  G.  F. 
Kolster,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Vtolas. 

Hoyer,  H. 
Kluge,  M. 

Krauss,  0.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.                      Barth,  C. 
Nagel,  R.                         Heindl,  A. 
Heberlein,  H. 

Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 

Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Bareither,  G. 
Seydel,  T. 

Basses. 

Butler,  H. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.             Brooke,  A. 
Fox,  Paul                  Maquarre,  D. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G.                      Sautet,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 

English  Horn 
Muller,  F. 

Grisez,  G.      ] 

Clarinets. 
Vtimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritz  sche,  O. 

Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.          Debuchy,  A. 
Helleberg,  J.      Regestein,  E. 

CONTRA-BASSOON . 

Giinzel,  F.  H 

Hackebarth,  A 
Hess,  M. 

Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 

Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.    '  Sauerquell,  J 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Represented  in  Providence  by  GOFF    &   DARLING 


Boston  INFANTRY   HALL, 

Symphony     §  Providence. 

T  Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 

OrChCStffl  Ninety-ninth  Concert  in  Providence, 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  2, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark      .  Concert  Overture  in  A  major,  "  In  the  Spring,,,  Op.  36 


Chopin  .         .         .  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E  minor,  Op.  1 1 

Allegro  maestoso. 
Romance :  Larghetto. 
Rondo :  Vivace. 

Wagner "  Waldweben,"  from  "  Siegfried" 


Beethoven Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  36 

I.  Adagio  molto  ;  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro;  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro  molto. 


SOLOIST  t 
Mme.  ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin, 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    ^f    Co.,    Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Providence  by 
GOFF   &  DARLING 

276  Westminster  Street 


Overture,  "In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  still  living  at  Vienna.) 
This  overture  was  first  played  at  Vienna,  December  1,  1889,  at  a 
Philharmonic  Concert.  Goldmark  was  then  known  chiefly  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  the  concert  overtures, 
' '  Sakuntala ' '  and  '  •  Penthesilea. ' '  The  overtures, ' '  Prometheus  Bound ' ' 
and  "Sappho,"  were  not  then  written.  There  was  wonder  why  Gold- 
mark  with  his  love  for  mythology,  his  passion  for  Orientalism  in  music, 
should  be  concerned  with  the  simple,  inevitable  phenomenon  of  spring, 
as  though  there  were  place  in  such  an  overture  for  lush  harmonic  pro- 
gressions and  gorgeously  sensuous  orchestration.  Consider  the  list 
of  his  works:  his  operas,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Merlin,"  are  based 
on  legend;  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  is  a  fanciful  version  of 
Dickens's  tale;  the  opera,  "The  Prisoner  of  War,"  is  the  story  of  the 
maid  for  whose  dear  sake  Achilles  sulked;  and  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen " 
(1902)  was  inspired  by  Goethe.  Of  his  two  symphonies,  the  more 
famous,  the  "Country  Wedding,"  might  be  celebrated  in  a  pleasure- 
ground  of  Baghdad  rather  than  in  some  Austrian  village. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  of  his  overtures?  Sakuntala,  who  loses 
her  ring  and  is  beloved  by  the  great  king  Dushianta;  Penthesilea,  the 
Lady  of  the  Ax, — and  some  say  that  she  invented  the  glaive,  bill,  and 
halberd,— the  Amazon  queen,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles  and  mourned 
amorously  by  him  after  he  saw  her  dead,  the  woman  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  likenesses  of  Temba-Ndumba,  Judith, 
Tomyris,  Candace,  Jael,  Joan  of  Arc,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Semiramis, 
the  Woman  of  Saragossa,  Mary  Ambree,  Penthesilea,  a  heroine  of 
Masochismus;  Prometheus  bound  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock  in  a  distant 
desert  of  Scythia,  defying  Jove,  the  heaving  earth,  the  bellowing  thun- 
der, the  whirling  hurricane*  the  firmament  embroiled  with  the  deep; 

MINIATUfiE   ORCHESTRAL  SCOBES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  "  The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "Anacreon." 

"  Overture,  "  Die  Abenceragen." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Wassertrager." 

"  Overture,  "  Medea  " 

GLINKA.  Overture,  "  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar." 

"  Overture,  "  Ruslan  and  Ludmila." 

CORNELIUS.  Overture,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagdad." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Cid." 

SCHUMANN.  Overture,  "  Genoveva." 

"  Overture,  "  Manfred  " 

MOZART.  Fifth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Sixth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Twenty-sixth  Piano  Concerto  (Coronation). 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS  OR 

BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,   9   East  17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


fflj  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

fl  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

1§  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  byMme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

C[  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

IJ  Published  in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
Cfl  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COriPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 


Sappho,  "the  little  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  beautiful  smile,"  with 
her  marvellous  song 

"Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion." 
And  for  his  latest  overture,  "In  Italy"  (1904),  Goldmark  endeavored 
to  warm  his  blood  by  thinking  of  Italy. 

The  composer  of  "Sakuntala,"  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  "The 
Country  Wedding/'  a  composer  of  an  overture  to  "Spring"!  His 
music  was  as  his  blood, — half  Hungarian,  half  Hebraic.  His  melodies 
were  like  unto  the  century-old  chants  solemnly  intoned  by  priests 
with  drooping  eyes,  or  dreamed  of  by  the  eaters  of  leaves  and  flowers 
of  hemp.  His  harmonies,  with  their  augmented  fourths  and  diminished 
sixths  and  restless  shiftings  from  major  to  minor,  were  as  the  stupe- 
fying odors  of  charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandal-wood.  To  West- 
ern people  he  was  as  the  disquieting  Malay,  who  knocked  at  De  Quin- 
cey's  door  in  the  mountain  region. 

Over  a  hundred  years  before  Diderot  had  reproached  de  Saint- 
Lambert,  the  author  of  a  poem,  "The  Seasons,"  for  having  "too  much 
azure,  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  enamel,  crystal,  on  his  pallet,"  when 
he  attempted  to  picture  Spring. 

And,  lo,  Goldmark  disappointed  these  lifters  of  eyebrows  and  shakers 
of  heads.  The  overture  turned  out  to  be  fresh,  joyous,  and  Occi- 
dental, without  suggestion  of  sojourn  in  the  East,  without  the  thought 
of  the  Temple. 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  directly,  Allegro  (feurig  schwungvoll),  A  majoi, 
3-4,  with  a  theme  that  is  extended  at  considerable  length  and  ap- 
pears in  various  keys.  After  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  there 
is  an  awakening  of  nature.  The  notes  of  birds  are  heard,  furtively  at 
first;  and  then  the  notes  are  bolder  and  in  greater  number.     Clarinets 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

Lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  FLOOR  COVERINGS  can 
always  find  here  choice  TURKISH  and  PERSIAN  RUGS 
and  CARPETS. 

Our  facilities  in  getting  the  best  Antiques  and  the  finest 
products  of  the  hand  looms  are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  fur- 
nish rugs  of  merit  at  reasonable  prices. 

Special  discount  will  be  allowed  on  large  size  Oriental 
Carpets  from  November  1  to  Thanksgiving. 

BEZAZIAN   BROS.         ,     ttf|T 

369    WESTMINSTER    STREET. 
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The    high    position    already    secured    by    our 

Piano  Store  jz? 

has  been  due:  first,  to  our  representation  of  PIANOS  OF  REC- 
OGNIZED MERIT  ;  second,  to  our  selling-plan  of  ONE  FAIR, 
FIXED  PRICE  TO  ALL. 

Our  splendid  collection  of  instruments  includes 


PAUL  G.  MEHLIN  &  SONS 

Art  Pianos. 

KURTZMANN 

Made  since  1848. 

KOHLER  &  CAMPBELL 

A  New  York  production. 


CROWN 

The  piano  of  many  tones. 

BOURNE 

A  favorite  New  England  piano. 

THE  AUTOPIANO 

A  high-grade  self-playing  instrument. 


All  at  prices  ranging  from  $50  to  $250  less  than  the  prices  of 
ordinary  dealers  for  instruments  of  like  quality. 


We  call  especial  attention  to  the  beautiful 

Mehlin 
Pianos 

Which,  though  comparatively  little  known  in 
this  section  of  New  England,  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  expert  judges  to  be 

The    best    now    made, 

Their  prices,    $360    to    $475   for   the 

"  Inverted    Grand "     styles,    are    particularly 
attractive,  and  exceptional  terms  are  offered  to  those  who  join  our 

Piano    Club     now    forming' 

We  further  offer  $250  to  $300  styles  of  BACH    «1  fIC 
&  STODART  Pianos  to  Club  members  at  .     .    •My*) 


$5  Entrance  Fee  to  Club. 


$  1  per  week  Dues. 


Visit    our    Piano    Store,     Second    Floor 

and  get  full  particulars  of  our  CLUB  PLAN. 

The  Shepard  Company 


accompany  a  soft  melody  of  the  violins.  There  is  a  stormy  episode, 
which  has  been  described  by  Hanslick  not  as  an  April  shower,  but  as 
a  Wagnerian  "little  rehearsal  of  the  crack  of  doom."  The  first  frank 
theme  re-enters,  and  toward  the  end  there  is  still  a  fourth  theme  treated 
canonically.  This  theme  turns  by  a  species  of  cadenza-like  ritardando 
to  the  main  tonality,  and  is  developed  into  a  brilliant  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society  in  New  York,  December  14,  1889. 

The  first  performance  of  "In  the  Spring"  in  Boston  was  on  April 

19,  1890,  under  Mr.  Nikisch.     The  present  performance  is  the  fifth  at 

these  concerts. 

*  * 
The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 

the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty- Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  nine  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.     Goldmark's  was  one 

♦Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 


Dr.   M.  W.   SMALL  &   SON 

Dentists 

INFANTRY  BUILDING  144  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Telephone  3991-3 
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of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim: 'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  sensitive  plants  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 

* 
*  * 

Beatty- Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."     Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 

INFANTRY  HALL,  Thursday,  November  9, 8.15  p.m. 
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AND  HER  COMPANY,  including 

Mr.   Berrick  von  Norden,  Tenor;    Mons.    Bouxmann,    Bass;  Miss 

Argyro  Kastron,  Violin;  Mons.  Fleury,  Flute. 

DIRECTION,  KORT  &  KRONBERG. 

Prices,  $3,  #2.50,  $2,  $1.50.  Orders  by  mail  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  Lucy  H.  Miller,  Treasurer,  P.O.  Box  945,  Providence,  will  be  filled  in  order 
received,  and  seats  assigned  as  near  as  possible  to  location  desired.  Sale  opens  Novem- 
ber 2,  Thursday,  at  Anthony's,  in  lobby  of  Journal  Building. 

A  limited  number  of  seats  for  $1  will  be  placed  on  sale  November  2.  Mail  orders 
for  these  not  accepted. 

MANAGEMENT,  THE  PROVIDENCE  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
Of  MUSIC 

Founded   1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.     Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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trickery  of  johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor^abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great ;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Ober-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was"]produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen  Balkis 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  i  i  . 

Frederick  Chopin 

(Born  at  Zelazowa-Wola,  near  Warsaw,  March  1,   1809;    died  at  Paris, 

October  17,  1849.) 

In  March,  1830,  Chopin  wrote  from  Warsaw:  "I  hope  yet  to  finish 
before  the  holidays  the  first  Allegro  of  my  second  concerto"  {i.e.,  the 
one  in  E  minor) .  The  Concerto  in  F  minor  was  composed  and  played 
before  the  one  in  E  minor,  but  it  was  published  later. 

He  wrote  on  May  15  of  the  same  year:  "The  Rondo  for  my  con-v 
certo  is  not  yet  finished,  because  the  right  inspired  mood  has  always 
been  wanting.  If  I  have  only  the  Allegro  and  the  Adagio  completely 
finished,  I  shall  be  without  anxiety  about  the  Finale.  The  Adagio  is 
in  E  major,  and  of  a  romantic,  calm,  and  partly  melancholy  character. 
It  is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  which  one  receives  when  the 
eye  rests  on  a  beloved  landscape  which  calls  up  in  one's  soul  beautiful 
memories, — for  instance,  on  a  fine  moonlit  spring  night.     1  have  written 

Sohmer  Pianos 

Intending  purchasers  of  a  strictly  first-class  piano  should  not  fail  to  examine  the 
merits  of  the  world-renowned 


SOHMER 


It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured  musical  public  on  account  of 
its  unsurpassed  tone  quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design,  and  finish. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  exquisite  Bijou  Grand  and  Upright  Pianos. 

Time  sales  with  responsible  parties  are  acceptable.  Pianos  taken  in  exchange  as 
part  payment  on  new  instruments. 

THE  BOWER  PIANO  CO. 

WAREROOM,  619  WESTMINSTER  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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violins  with  mutes  as  an  accompaniment  to  it.  I  wonder  if  that  will 
have  a  good  effect?     Well,  time  will  show." 

In  August  the  finale  was  ready,  and  in  September  the  concerto  was 
rehearsed  with  a  quartet.  Chopin  wrote:  "Those  who  were  present 
say  that  the  finale  is  the  most  successful  movement  (probably  because 
it  is  easily  intelligible)."  The  musical  world  of  Warsaw — Poles,  Czechs, 
Germans,  Italians — were  invited  to  the  rehearsal  with  full  orchestra, 
except  trumpets  and  drums,  September  22,  1830.  "Then  I  have  also 
to  provide  the  desks  and  mutes,  which  1  had  yesterday  totally  forgot- 
ten: without  the  latter  the  Adagio  would  be  wholly  insignificant  and 
its  success  doubtful.  The  Rondo  is  effective,  the  first  Allegro  vigor- 
ous. Cursed  self-love!  And,  if  it  is  any  one's  fault  that  I  am  con- 
ceited, it  is  yours,  egoist :  he  who  associates  with  such  a  person  becomes 
like  him.''  . 

The  concert  was  given  in  the  theatre  at  Warsaw  on  October  11,  1830. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

Symphony Gorner 

First  Allegro  from  the  Concerto  in  E  minor      Chopin 

Aria  with  Chorus Soliva 

Adagio  and  Rondo  from  the  Concerto  in  E  minor Chopin 

Overture  to  "Guillaume  Tell" Rossini 

Cavatina  from  "  La  Donna  del  lago "      .    . Rossini 

Fantasia  on  Polish  Airs     . Chopin 


La  Parisienne 


a*> 


Registered  Trade-mark 


La  Parisienne  Corsets  are  exclusively- 
custom-made  and  embody  the  most 
advanced  ideas. 


La  Parisienne  models  give  the  dainty, 
tapering  waist-line  now  the  fashion. 

My  large  line  of  imported  materials 
will  suit  the  most  fastidious. 

A  line  of  ready-to-wear  corsets  always 
on  hand.    Refitted  free  of  charge. 


Csesar  Misch  Building,  Room  414| 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I 


MLLE.    E.    L.    CLAFF 

171  Tremont  Street,  Rooms  43, 44 

•  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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(Soliva  (i  792-1851)  was  a  composer  and  singing-teacher.  Two  of 
his  best  pupils,  Miss  Wolkow  and  Miss  Gladkowska,  sang  at  this  con- 
cert. George  Sand  wrote  a  sonnet  to  him.  Gorner  was  a  horn-player 
as  well  as  a  composer.) 

The  theatre  was  full,  and  Chopin,  who  had  been  exceedingly  nervous,, 
played  at  his  ease.  He  played  on  Streicher's  piano,  and  Soliva  con- 
ducted. 

Chopin  played  the  concerto  at  Breslau  (November,   1830),  Vienna 
(1831),  Munich  (1831),  Paris   (February  26,  1832,  and  April  5,  1835), 
Rouen  (1838). 

This  concerto  has  been  changed  by  some  pianists  for  the  sake  of 
fuller  orchestration  and  their  own  glory.  The  most  famous  of  these 
versions  is  the  one  by  Tausig. 

Chopin  dedicated  this  concerto  to  Friedrich  Kalkbrenner,  whose 
playing  he  greatly  admired.     The  work  was  published  in  1833. 


'Waldwkben,''  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  181 3;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried."     He 


The  KIMBALL  PIANO 

A 

GREAT  FAVORITE 

FAMOUS  musicians,  Patti,  Nordica,  Liebling,  Ganz,  Seeboeck,  and  hundreds  of 
others,  have  bestowed  the  highest  praise  on  the  KIMBALL  PIANO.    This  has  been 
supplemented  by  highest  awards  and  gold  medals  received  at  the  world's  greatest 
expositions. 

But  the  true  source  of  greatness  and  popularity  of  the  KIMBALL  PIANO  is  in 
itself, —  in  its  rich,  singing  tone  quality,  its  evenly  balanced  scale,  responsive  action,  and 
splendid  wearing  quality.     The  demand  for  KIMBALL  PIANOS  is 

THREE  TIMES  GREATER 

than  for  any  other  piano  in  the  world.     This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  absolutely  true, 
borne  out  by  the  annual  sales  of  KIMBALL  PIANOS. 

We  also  sell  the  Chase  &  Baker  Piano  Player,  «  master  of  them  all,"  and  the  old 
reliable  Hallet  &  Davis  Pianos. 

JAMES  PARKINSON, 

292  WEYBOSSET  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.L 
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BAKERS 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  highly  nourish- 
ing,  easily  digested,  fitted  to  repair 
wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and 
prolong  life. 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


M.  Brillat-Savarin says  :  "Those 
who  make  constant  use  of  choco- 
late are  the  ones  who  enjoy  the 
most  steady  health,  and  are  the 
least  subject  to  a  multitude  of 
little  ailments  which  destroy  the 
comfort  of  life." 

A  new  and  handsomely 
illustrated  Recipe  Book  sent 
free. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780       DORCHESTER,  HASS. 


45  HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  (Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest).  The 
piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  description  of  the  scene,  from  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite"  (London,  1898),  may  serve  here  as  commentary: — 

"Mimmy*  makes  a  final  attempt  to  frighten  Siegfried  by  discoursing 
of  the  dragon's  terrible  jaws,  poisonous  breath,  corrosive  spittle,  and 
deadly,  stinging  tail.  Siegfried  is  not  interested  in  the  tail:  he  wants 
to  know  whether  the  dragon  has  a  heart,  being  confident  of  his  ability 
to  stick  Nothung  into  it  if  he  exists.  Reassured  on  this  point,  he 
drives  Mimmy  away,  and  stretches  himself  under  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  morning  chatter  of  the  birds.  One  of  them  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  him,  but  he  cannot  understand  it;  and,  after  vainly  trying  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  with  a  reed  which  he  cuts,  he  takes  to  enter- 
taining the  bird  with  tunes  on  his  horn,  asking  it  to  send  him  a  lov- 
ing mate,  such  as  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  forest  have.  His  tunes 
wake  up  the  dragon,  and  Siegfried  makes  merry  over  the  grim  mate 
the  bird  has  sent  him.  Fafnir  is  highly  scandalized  by  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  young  Bakoonin.  He  loses  his  temper;  fights;  and  is 
forthwith  slain,  to  his  own  great  astonishment.  In  such  conflicts  one 
learns  to  interpret  the  messages  of  Nature  a  little.  When  Siegfried, 
stung  by  the  dragon's  vitriolic  blood,  pops  his  finger  into  his  mouth 
and  tastes  it,  he  understands  what  the  bird  is  saying  to  him,  and,  in- 
structed by  it  concerning  the  treasures  within  his  reach,  goes  into  the 
cave  to  secure  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  wishing  cap.  Then  Mimmy 
returns,  and  is  confronted  by  Alberic.  The  two  quarrel  furiously  over 
the  sharing  of  the  booty  they  have  not  yet  secured,  until  Siegfried 

♦The  spelling  of  the  names  of  certain  characters  in  the  "  Ring  "  is  of  Mr.  Shaw's  invention. 
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comes  from  the  cave  with  the  ring  and  the  helmet,  not  much  impressed 
by  the  heap  of  gold,  and  disappointed  because  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  fear.  He  has,  however,  learnt  to  read  the  thoughts  of  such  a  creature 
as  poor  Mimmy,  who,  intending  to  overwhelm  him  with  flattery  and 
fondness,  only  succeeds  in  making  such  a  self-revelation  of  murder- 
ous envy  that  Siegfried  smites  him  with  Nothung  and  slays  him,  to 
the  keen  satisfaction  of  the  hidden  Alberic.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
gold,  which  he  leaves  to  the  care  of  the  slain,  disappointed  in  his  fancy 
for  learning  fear,  and  longing  for  a  mate,  he  casts  himself  wearily  down, 
and  again  appeals  to  his  friend  the  bird,  who  tells  him  of  a  woman 
sleeping  on  a  mountain  peak  within  a  fortress  of  fire  that  only  the 
fearless  can  penetrate.  Siegfried  is  up  in  a  moment  with  all  the  tu- 
mult of  spring  in  his  veins,  and  follows  the  flight  of  the  bird  as  it  pilots 
him  to  the  fiery  mountain." 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 
in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8,  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  'cello,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings,  later 
in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  human  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,3  -4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind  in- 
struments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
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of  Mime's  death.     There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  concert- 
piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRK-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  the  Wanderer,  Betz ;  Siegfried,  Unger; 
Alberich,  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg ;  Briinnhilde, 
Materna;  Erda,  Luise  Jaide;  Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Lehmann. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April 
3,  1889,  with  this  cast:  the  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary;  Al- 
berich, Beck;  Mime,  Sedlmayer;  Fafner,  Weiss;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli  Leh- 
mann ;  Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traubmann. 


MUSIC  IN  FINLAND. 


The  Musical  Courier  (London)  published  in  1899  a  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  music  in  Finland.  This  article,  signed  A.  Ingman, 
may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  Sibelius's 
Second  Symphony. 

"For  the  right  judgment  of  the  character  of  this  music  a  short  pre- 
liminary sketch  as  to  the  origin  of  the  people  seems  necessary.  We 
learn  from  history  that  the  Finns  belong  to  a  tribe  of  the  Aryan  and 
Turanian  race,  called  Ugro-Finns,  being  first  spoken  of  in  the  second 
century  by  Ptolemaeus.  About  five  hundred  years  later  they  settled 
on  the  Finnish  peninsula,  gradually  driving  the  Laps,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  country,  towards  the  North,  into  those  regions  now  known 
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as  Lapland.  In  the  twelfth  century  Swedish  influence  took  root  among 
the  people,  when  King  Erik  Yedwardson  undertook  the  first  crusade 
to  Finland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  in  1157  became  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  two  first  bishops — Saint  Henry  and  Saint  Thomas — 
being,  by  the  way,  English  by  birth.  By  a  treaty  from  1323  the  whole 
country  was  subdued,  remaining  under  Swedish  government  until 
1809,  when,  after  several  wars  with  Russia,  Tsar  Alexander  I.  became 
Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  confirming,  by  his  'Act  of  Assurance  to  the 
Finnish  people,'  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  constitution,  as 
runs  the  edict,  'for  the  time  of  his  reign  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors. ' 
"The  rich  imagination  of  the  Finns  and  their  prominent  mental 
endowments  are  manifested  in  their  mythology  contained  in  the  grand 
national  epic,  'Kalevala.'*  The  folk-songs  testify  the  deep  musical 
vein  of  the  people.  The  Finnish  tunes  are  of  a  simple,  melancholy, 
soft  character,  breathing  the  air  of  the  lonely  scenery  where  they  were 

*  Max  Mxiller  said  of  this  epic :  "  A  Finn  U  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But 
if  the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,  '  Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  '  Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  '  Mahabharata,'  the  '  Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  '  Nibelungen.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  '  Hiawatha  '  from  the  '  Kalevala.'  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  I ntellige?iceroi  Washington,  D.C.,  led  to  a  long  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athenceum  iLondon),  December  29,  1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  '  Hiawatha  '  was 
written  in  '  a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste  '  ;  but  Freiligrath,  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow." —  Ed. 
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To  the  Musical  Profession  and 
General  Musical  Public  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Vicinity 


Under  the  constant  urging  and  pressure  brought  tc  bear  upon  us  by  the 
leading  teachers  and  musicians  of  this  State  and  vicinity  we  have  at  last 
yielded  and 

Decided  to  open  a  sheet  music 
emporium  second  to  none 

in  New  England. 

For  years  we  have  been  listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  musical  public, 
that  here  in  this  beautiful  and  progressive  city  of  Providence  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  secure  the  musical  compositions  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  their  profession,  and  that  they  are  forced,  at  a  much  greater 
expense  and  annoyance,  to  give  the  major  portion  of  their  patronage  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  which,  at  the  best,  means  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days. 

No  more  delay. 
Order  your  sheet  music  of  us. 

Our  stock  will  comprise  the  full  catalogues  of  G.  Schirmer,  Arthur  P. 
Schmidt,  John  Church  Co.,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Edward  Schubert  &  Co., 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Boosey  &  Co.,  White,  Smith  &  Co.,  J.  Fischer  & 
Bro.,  Carl  Fischer,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  reigning  popular  hits  of  the  day  from 
the  comic  operas  and, the  best  popular  ballads,—  in  fact,  a  department  where 
teacher  or  musician,  whether  pianist,  instrumentalist,  or  voice,  will  find  just 
what  they  ask  for  without  receiving  that  worn-out  Providence  music-store 
expression,  "We  haven't  got  it,  but  will  order  it."  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
shall  positively  be  in  the  position  to  say  at  all  times,  "  How  many  do  you 
wish  ? "  

The'  Rhode  Island  public  know  that  whatever  the  Joseph  M.  Mann  Piano 
Company  do  they  do  well,  so,  when  our  sheet  music  department  is  opened, 
it  will  be  a  verification  of  this  fact, —  none  better  in  New  England. 
Your  welcome  will  be  as  sincere  as  is  our  cordial  invitation  to  visit  us. 
We  hope  to  be  favored  with  at  least  a  share  of  your  patronage. 

N.B.— Watch  the  newspapers  for  the  date  of  our  opening. 


JOSEPH    M.    MANN    PIANO   CO. 

MANN    HALL 

Providence  347  Westminster  Street  New  York 
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first  sung;  for  there  is  a  profound  solitude  in  that  beautiful  'land  of 
the  thousand  lakes,'  as  it  has  been  called,  a  loneliness  so  entire  that  it 
can  be  imagined  only  by  those  who  have  spent  some  time  there,  an 
autumnal  day,  for  instance,  in  those  vast  forests,  or  a  clear  summer 
might  on  one  of  its  innumerable  waters.  There  is  a  sublime  quietude, 
something  desolate,  over  those  nights  of  endless  light,  which  deeply 
impresses  the  native,  and  still  more  strangely  touches  the  mind  of  the 
foreigner.  At  intervals  such  a  one  is  overcome  by  those  moods, 
often  pictured  in  the  songs,  some  of  which  are  full  of  subdued  resigna- 
tion to  fate,  most  touchingly  demonstrating  that  the  people  'learned 
in  suffering  what  it  taught  in  song.'  The  rough  climate  made  the 
Finns  sturdy  in  resistance,  and  all  the  hard  trials  which  in  course  of 
time  broke  in  upon  them  were  braved  valiantly,  until  better  days 
-dawned  again.  This  theme  of  a  'hope  on,  hope  ever/  is  highly  appli- 
cable to  the  nation.  Even  some  of  their  erotic  songs  bear  this  feature, — 
the  rejected  lover  seldom  despairs, — although  there  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  of  a  very  passionate  colouring.  Many  are  a  mere  communion 
with  the  singer's  nearest  and  truest  friend, — the  beauty  of  nature  around 
"him. 

"The  original  instrument  (constructed  somewhat  like  a  harp)  to 
which  these  idyllic  strains  were  sung  is  called  'Kantele.'  *  The  na- 
tional epic,  'Kalevala,'  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Crawford,  con- 
tains the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  this  instrument,  beginning  with 
the  fortieth  canto. 

"Wainamoinen,  the  inspired  bard  and    ideal  musician — thus  runs 

*  A  kantele  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  It  was  a  horizontal  sort  of  the  lute  as  known  to 
the  Greeks.  It  had  sixteen  steel  strings,  and  its  compass  was  from  D,  third  line  of  the  bass  staff,  to  E, 
fourth  space  of  the  treble  staff,  in  the  tonality  of  G  major.  Its  greatest  length  was  about  thirty  inches ;  its 
.greatest  width,  about  ten  inches.  The  late  General  Neovius,  of  Helsingfors,  invented  a  kantele  to  be  played 
with  a  bow  in  the  accompaniment  of  song.  This  instrument  looks  like  a  violin  box  ;  it  has  two  strings,  and 
requires  two  players,  who,  on  each  side  of  the  instrument,  rub  a  bow  on  the  string  nearer  him.  For  a 
minute  description  of  this  kantele  and  the  curious  manner  of  tuning  see  Victor  Charles  Mahillon's  "  Cata- 
logue duMus^e  Instrumental  du  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  vol.  Hi.  pp.  9-1 1  (Ghent, 
1900). —  Ed. 
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It  is  our  purpose  to  display  at  our  Providence  warerooms  a 
finer  and  more  varied  stock  of  upright  and  grand  pianos, 
from  the  standpoint  of  highest  quality,  than  has  ever  before 
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the  tale — out  of  the  jawbones  of  a  big  fish  had  made  himself  an  uncom- 
monly lovely  specimen  of  an  instrument,  which  he  called  kantele. 
For  strings  he  took  some  hairs  from  the  mane  of  the  bad  spirit's  (Hiisi's) 
horse,  which  gave  it  a  mysterious,  bewitching  sound.  When  singing 
to  its  accompaniment  he,  by  his  soul-compelling  mighty  melodies, 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  all  beings,  charming  and  ruling  the  powers 
of  nature  around  him.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  descended 
from  heaven  to  listen  to  the  songster  who  was  himself  touched  to  tears 
by  the  power  of  his  own  song. 

"His  happiness,  however,  did  not  last  very  long.  The  harp,  his 
greatest  comfort,  was  lost  in  the  waves,  where  it  was  found  by  the  sea 
nymphs  and  the  water  king,  to  their  eternal  joy.  When  sounding  the 
chords  to  their  fair  songs  of  old,  the  waves  carried  the  tunes  along  to 
the  shores,  whence  they  were  distantly  echoed  back  by  the  rocks 
around;  and  this,  one  says,  causes  the  melancholy  feelings  which  over- 
come the  wanderer  at  the  lonely  quietude  of  the  clear  northern  sum- 
mer nights. 

"Deploring  the  loss  of  his  kantele,  old  Wainamoinen,  the  bard, 
was  driving  restlessly  along  through  the  fields,  wailing  aloud.  There 
he  happened  to  see  a  young  birch  complaining  of  its  sad  lot:  in  vain, 
it  said,  it  dressed  itself  so  fairly  in  tender  foliage,  in  vain  it  allowed 
the  summer  breezes  to  come  and  play  with  its  rustling  leaves,  nobody 
enjoyed  it.  It  was  born  to  'lament  in  the  cold,  to  tremble  at  the  frost' 
of  the  long  dreary  winter.  But  the  songster  took  pity  upon  it,  saying 
that  from  it  should  spring  the  eternal  joy  and  comfort  of  mankind, 
and  so  he  carved  himself  a  new  harp  from  the  tender  birch-tree's  wood. 
For  chords  he  asked  the  tresses  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  whom  he  met 
in  the  bower  waiting  for  her  lover.  By  means  of  this  golden  hair, 
her  languishing  sighs  crept  into  the  instrument,  which  sounded  more 
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G>?e  Educational  Value 
of  &/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  iEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

YaMsar  College. 

Kadclif  fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Vt.) 


It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  ^Eolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue, 
"New  York. 

15he  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL    ....     36a  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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fascinating  than  ever  the  old  one  did.  This  restored  to  the  bard  the 
full  possession  of  his  supernatural  power.  His  success  henceforth  was 
something  unheard  of. 

"The  following  cantos  may  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  the  epic:  A  maiden,  Mariatta,  and  a  child  (the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Christ)  came  to  deprive  the  bard  of  his  reign.  He 
found  that  his  time  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  once  more  took  hi9 
harp.  He  sang  for  the  last  time,  and  by  words  of  magic  power  he 
called  into  existence  a  copper  boat.  On  this  he  took  his  departure, 
passing  away  over  the  waste  of  waters,  sailing  slowly  toward  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  space,  bequeathing  his  harp,  as  a  remembrance 
of  him,  to  his  own  people  for  their  everlasting  bliss. 

"The  period  of  musical  culture  in  Finland  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  in  1790  the  first  musical  society  was 
founded  by  members  of  the  University  under  the  leadership  of  K.  V. 
Salge\  His  successor,  Fredrik  Pacius,  was  the  founder  of  the  national 
musical  development,  and  to  him  the  merit  is  due  of  having  given  the 
Finns  their  beautiful  national  anthem.  Their  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds  when,  on  the  solemn  never-to-be-forgotten  May  festival,  1848, 
this  song  was  first  heard  in  the  park  of  Kajsaniemi,  near  Helsingfors. 
The  spontaneous  inspiration  of  the  music,  borne  along  and  carried  away 
by  the  glowing  patriotic  spirit  of  Runeberg's  poem  'Wartland/  make 
the  composition  immortal.  As  long  as  the  Finnish  nation  exists  'Wart- 
land '  shall  never  lose  its  magnetism  and  its  elevating  sway  over  the 
hearts  of  the  people."* 

*  * 

Let  us  add  to  the  sketch  of  Ingman.  For  much  of  the  information 
about  the  present  condition  of  music  in  Finland  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Karl  Flodin,  of  Helsingfors. 

The  national  epic,  "Kalevala,"  and  the  lyric  poems  known  under  the 

♦Pacius  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1809;  he  died  at  Helsingfors  in  1891.  A  pupil  of  Spohr,  he  was  as 
excellent  violinist,  and  he  was  active  as  composer  and  conductor.  He  founded  orchestral  and  choral  societies 
^  Helsingfors,  and  was  music  teacher  at  the  University.  His  "  Kung  Carls  jakt,"  produced  in  1852,  was 
the  first  native  Finnish  opera.  His  opera  "Loreley,"  produced  in  1887,  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
theories  of  Wagner.  Pacius  wrote  a  lyric  "  Singspiel,"  "  The  Princess  of  Cyprus,"  a  symphony,  a  violin 
concerto,  choruses,  songs,  etc.  His  hymn,  "  Suomis  Sang  "  (text  by  the  Finnish  poet,  Emil  von  Qvantenl 
is,  as  well  as  his  "  Wartland  "  ("  Our  Country  "),  a  national  song.—  Ed. 


THF     NATION  A  I  Founded  by 

A^v^irJi  IV/liriL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY  Incoipomted  in  i88S  and 

nF     111  lOir     /\c  chartered  in  1 89 1  by 

V/l       IrllJolv*     vJ"  special  act  of  Congress. 

AMERICA  47-49  J£?»J street- 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 


collective  name  "Kanteletar"  were  first  transcribed  and  arranged  by 
Ettas  Lonnrot  (1802-84).  The  first  composer  who  was  born  in  Fin- 
land and  made  a  name  for  himself  was  Bernhard  Crusell  (1 775-1 838), 
who  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Sweden  and  Germany.  A  famous  clari- 
netist, he  set  music  to  Tegner's  ''Frithjof,"  and  he  wrote  an  opera, 
"Die  kleine  Sklavin." 

The  father  of  Finnish  music  was  Pacius,  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred.  His  son-in-law,  Dr.  Karl  Collan  (1828-71),  wrote  two 
popular  patriotic  marches  with  chorus,  "Wasa"  and  "Savolaisen 
laulu."  Filip  von  Schantz  (1835-65),  conductor,  composed  cantatas, 
choruses,  and  songs.  Carl  Gustaf  Wasenius,  of  Abo,  which  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Finland,  conductor,  composer,  and  director  of  an 
organ  school,  died  an  old  man  in  1899.  Conrad  Greve,  of  Abo,  who 
wrote  music  to  Fredrik  Berndtson's  play,  "Out  of  Life's  Struggle," 
died  in  1851,  and  A.  G.  Ingelius,  a  song  writer  of  wild  talent,  died  in 
1868.  Other  song  writers  were  F.  A.  Ehrstrom  (died  in  1850),  K.  J. 
Mohring  (died  in  1868),  teacher  and  conductor  at  Helsingfors,  Gabriel 
Linsen,  born  in  1838. 

Richard  Falten,  born  in  1835,  succeeded  Pacius  as  music  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Helsingfors.  He  founded  and  conducted  a  choral 
society;  he  is  an  organist  and  a  pianoforte  teacher.  He  has  composed 
a  cantata,  choruses,  and  songs. 

Martin  Wegelius,  born  in  1846,  is  director  of  the  Music  Institute  of 
Helsingfors,  which  is  now  about  twenty  years  old.  Busoni  once  taught 
at  this  Institute.  Wegelius  has  composed  an  overture  to  WeckselTs 
tragedy,  "Daniel  Hjort,,,  cantatas,  choruses,  and  he  has  written  trea- 
tises and  a  "History  of  Western  Music." 

Robert  Kajanus,  born  in  1856,  is  the  father  and  the  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Helsingfors.  He  has  made  journeys  with 
this  orchestra  and  Finnish  singers  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  France, 
and  Belgium,  and  with  his  symphony  chorus  he  has  produced  at  Hel- 
singfors Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and 
"Damnation  of  Faust,"  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor,  and  other  works  of 
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The  Love  Story  of  a  Polish 
Pianist  hy  Rupert  Hughes 

The  hero  conquers  America  and  wins  the 
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importance.  Among  his  own  compositions  are  the  symphonic  poems, 
"Kullervos  Trauermarsch''  and  "Aino,"  illustrative  of  subjects  in  the 
"Kalevala";  Finnish  Rhapsodies;  an  orchestral  suite,  "Recollections 
of  Summer,"  which  are  founded  on  folk-songs  or  folk-dance  rhythms. 

Armas  Jarnefelt,  born  in  1869,  has  composed  orchestral  suites  and 
symphonic  poems,  as  "Korsholm/'  The  death  of  Ernst  Mielck,  who 
died  at  Lucarno  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  a  severe  loss,  for  his 
orchestral  compositions,  among  them  a  symphony,  had  attracted 
marked  attention.  Oskar  Merikanto,  born  in  1868,  has  composed  an 
opera,  "The  Maiden  of  Pohja,"  and  songs;  Erik  Melartin,  born  in  1875, 
who  studied  under  Wegelius  and  afterward  at  Vienna  and  in  Italy, 
has  written  songs;  Dr.  Ilmari  Krohn,  a  music  teacher  at  the  Univer- 
sity, has  composed  motets  and  instrumental  works;  Emil  Genetz, 
born  in  1852,  has  written  choruses  for  male  voices,  among  them  the 
patriotic  hymn,  "Heraa  Suomi!"  ("Awake,  O  Finland!")  and  Selim 
Palmgren,  born  in  1878,  has  composed  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces. 

Wegelius,  Kajanus,  Krohn,  and  Merikanto  studied  at  Leipsic,  and 
Kajanus  with  Svendsen  when  the  latter  was  living  at  Paris.  Jarne- 
felt studied  with  Massenet,  and  Mielck  with  Max  Bruch. 


*  * 


Finnish  singers.  Johanna  von  Schoultz  in  the  thirties  of  the  last 
century  sang  successfully  in  European  cities,  but  she  fell  sick,  left  the 
stage,  and  died  alone  and  forgotten  in  her  native  land.  Ida  Basilier, 
an  operatic  coloratura  singer,  now  lives  in  Norway.  Emma  Strom- 
mer-Achte,  herself  a  successful  singer,  is  the  mother  of  Aino  Achte 
(or  Ackte)  of  the  Paris  Opera  and  now  of  the  Metropolitan,  New  York. 
Aino  was  born  at  Helsingfors,  April  23,  1876,  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  she  took  the  first  prize  for  opera  in  1897,  and  made 
her  debut  as  Marguerite  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  October  8,  1897.     Emma 
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Engdahl-Jagerskold  created  the  part  of  Loreley  in  Pacius's  opera,  and 
has  sung  in  Germany.  Alma  Fohstrdm-Rode,  a  member  of  the  Moscow 
opera,  has  sung  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Germany.  Elin  Foh- 
strom-Tallqvist,  a  coloratura  singer,  is  her  sister.  Hortense  Synner- 
berg,  mezzo-soprano,  has  sung  in  Italy  and  Russia.*  Maikki  Jarne- 
felt  is  known  in  German  opera-houses,  and  Ida  Ekman  is  engaged  at 
Nuremberg.  Ad£e  Leander-Flodin,  once  of  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
has  made  concert  trips  in  Scandinavia  and  South  America.  Filip 
Forsten  became  a  teacher  in  Vienna,  Hjalmar  Frey  is  a  member  of 
the  Court  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Abraham  Ojanpera  now  teaches 
at  the  Music  Institute  of  Helsingfors. 

Karl  Ekman  and  Mrs.  Sigrid  Schneevoight  are  pianists  of  talent, 
and  the  husband  of  the  latter,  Georg  Schneevoigt,  is  a  'cellist  and  a 
conductor  of  repute. 

There  are  many  male  choruses  in  Finland.  The  "Muntra  Mu- 
sikanter,"  led  by  Gosta  Sohlstrom,  visited  Paris  in  1889.  A  picked 
chorus  from  the  choral  societies  gave  concerts  some  years  ago  in  Scan- 
dinavia, Germany,  and  Holland.  The  churches  all  have  their  choir  of 
mixed  voices  and  horn  septet.  At  the  Music  Festival  at  Helsingfors 
in  1900  about  two  thousand  singers  took  part. 

Mr.  Charles  Gregorowitsch,  a  Russian  by  birth,  for  some  years  con- 
cert-master at  Helsingfors,  gave  a  recital  in  Boston,  February  27,  1897, 
and  played  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  7,  1901. 


Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  36     .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Baptized  at  Bonn,  December  17,  1770,  born  probably  on  the  16th 
of  December;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

In  1 80 1  Beethoven's  deafness,  which  had  begun  with  a  roaring  in  his 
ears,  grew  on  him.     He  suffered  also  from  frightful  colic.     He  con- 

*A  Mme.  Synnerberg  visited  Boston  in  March,  1890,  as  a  member  of  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel,  and  Graa 
Company,  and  sang  the  parts  of  Emilia  in  Verdi's  "  Otello  "  and  "  Azucena." 


Do  you  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES    (SL    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^Double  your  enjoyment  of  these 

concerts  by  purchasing  an 

Orchestrelle 

for  your  home. 

First.  The  Orchestrelle  will  enable  you  to  study  the  new 
compositions  in  advance,  so  that  when  you  hear  them  played 
hyjhe  orchestra  you  can  enjoy  them  to  the  full. 

Secondly.  The  Orchestrelle  will  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  your  favorite  orchestral 
numbers  whenever  you  are  in  the  mood. 

Thirdly.  The  Orchestrelle  practically  places  your  home 
in  possession  of  the  services  of  a  symphony  orchestra,  so 
that  you  have  a  never-failing  source  of  entertainment  for 
your  best  friends. 

TJhe  Orchestrelle. 

The  Orchestrelle  is  an  instrument  playable  by  any  one, 
irrespective  of  any  previous  knowledge  of  music.  The 
new  "  Orchestrated  Music  "  is  a  development  of  the  greatest 
importance,  rendering  the  playing  of  the  Orchestrelle  ex- 
tremely fascinating.  An  interesting  booklet,  entitled 
"The  Orchestrelle  and  the  Orchestra,"  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  application. 


97/essrs.  Steinert  6c  Sons  Company 

162  33oylston   Strtet,    Boston 

TJhe  jieolian  Company, 

jfeolian    jfcall, 
362   &ifth   jtvenue,   near  &hirty~  fourth    Street,    7few   2/ork. 
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suited  physician  after  physician.  He  tried  oil  of  almonds,  cold  baths 
and  hot  baths,  pills  and  herbs  and  blisters.  He  was  curious  about  gal- 
vanic remedies,  and  in  his  distress  he  wrote :  "I  shall  as  far  as  possible 
defy  my  fate,  although  there  must  be  moments  when  I  shall  be  the  most 
miserable  of  God's  creatures.  ...  I  will  grapple  with  fate;  it  shall  never 
pull  me  down." 

Dr.  Schmidt  sent  him  in  1802  to  the  little  village  of  Heiligenstadt, 
where,  as  the  story  goes,  the  Emperor  Protus  planted  the  first  vines  of 
Noricum.  There  was  a  spring  of  mineral  water, — a  spring  of  marvel- 
lous virtues, — which  had  been  blessed  by  Saint  Severinus,  who  died 
in  the  village  and  gave  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to-day.  Beet- 
hoven's house  was  on  a  hill  outside  the  village,  isolated,  with  a  view 
of  the  Danube  valley.  Here  he  lived  for  several  months  like  a  hermit. 
He  saw  only  his  physician  and  Ferdinand  Ries,  his  pupil,  who  visited 
him  occasionally. 

Nature  and  loneliness  did  not  console  Beethoven.  It  was  at  Heiligen- 
stadt that  he  wrote  the  document  known  as  "Beethoven's  will,"  whichr 
addressed  to  his  "brothers,  Carl, Beethoven,"  drips  yew-like  melan- 
choly. 

In  this  condition  of  gloom  and  despair,  Beethoven  wrote  his  Second 
Symphony,  which  is  full  of  innocent  pleasure,  frank  gayety,  "pleasing 

badinage." 

, 

MEMORIAL  HALL,  Wednesday,  November  29,  8.15  p.m." 


HAROLD  BAUER 

IN 

PIANO  RECITAL 


PROGRAM  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 

Tickets,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75  cents. 
Sale  opens  November   22    at  Anthony's,   in    lobby  of    Journal   Building. 


Management, 
The  Providence  Musical  Association  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Mudgett. 
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How  is  it  then  with  those  who  insist  that  music  always  reflects  the 
mental  condition  of  the  composer? 

In  a  sketch  book  that  is  dated  1 801-1802  the  theme  of  the  Larghetto 
appears  as  given  to  the  horns. 

The  Symphony  in  D  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  given  by  Beet- 
hoven at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  5,  1803.  The  other  numbers 
of  the  programme  were  his  oratorio,  "Christus  am  Oelberge,"  First 
Symphony,  Concerto  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Certain 
pieces  that  had  been  rehearsed  were  omitted,  that  the  concert  might 
not  be  too  long.  The  prices  of  admission  were  raised;  some  were 
doubled;  the  prices  of  the  reserved  seats  were  tripled.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  1,800  gulden.  The  concert  began  at  six  o'clock.  The 
rehearsal,  which  began  at  8  a.m.,  was  most  unsatisfactory  until  Prince 
Karl  Lichnowsky  ordered  cold  meats,  bread  and  butter,  and  wine  to 
be  brought  in  large  baskets. 

The  reviews  of  the  new  works  were  few  and  cool.  One  critic  declared 
in  the  Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt  that  the  First  Symphony  was  su- 
perior to  the  Second,  because  the  First  was  written  throughout  with 
more  spontaneity  and  ease,  while  the  attempt  in  the  Second  to  achieve 
something  new  and  surprising  was  too  evident.  Another  critic  (1804) 
said  many  strange  modulations  should  be  cut  out.  Another,  in  1805, 
wrote  that  the  symphony  was  too  long,  the  too  frequent  use  of  the 
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wind  instruments  destroyed  the  effect  of  beautiful  passages,  the  Finale 
was  too  bizarre,  savage,  noisy;  but  he  admitted  wealth  of  new  thought, 
depth  of  knowledge,  original  expression,  in  this  work  of  a  powerful 
genius.  Spazier  likened  the  symphony  unto  a  repulsive  monster, 
a  wounded  serpent  "which  would  not  die,  and  in  dying  (in  the  Finale) 
still  dealt  vain  but  furious  blows  with  his  tail,  stiffened  by  the  last 
agony." 

The  symphony  was  published  in  1804.  It  was  arranged  by  Ries  as  a 
trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  and  Beethoven  revised  it ;  by  Ebers  as 
a  nonet ;  bv  Ries  as  a  quintet,  with  double-bass,  flute,  and  two  horns  ad 
lib. ;  bv  Hummel  as  a  quartet  for  piano,  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello. 

"In  this  symphony  everything  is  noble,  energetic,  proud.  The 
Introduction  (largo)  is  a  masterpiece.  The  most  beautiful  effects 
follow  one  another  without  confusion  and  always  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  The  song  is  of  a  touching  solemnity,  and  it  at  once  com- 
mands respect  and  puts  the  hearer  in  an  emotional  mood.  The  rhythm 
is  already  bolder,  the  instrumentation  is  richer,  more  sonorous,  more 
varied  An  allegro  con  brio  of  enchanting  dash  is  joined  to  this  ad- 
mirable adagio.  The  gruppetto  which  is  found  in  the  first  measure  of 
the  theme,  given  at  first  to  the  A~iolas  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  is 
taken  up  again  in  an  isolated  form,  to  establish  either  progressions 
in  a  crescendo  or  imitative  passages  between  wind  instruments  and  the 
strings.  All  these  forms  have  a  new  and  animated  physiognomy. 
A  melody  enters,  the  first  section  of  which  is  played  by  clarinets, 
horns,  and  bassoons.  It  is  completed  en  tutti  by  the  rest  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  the  manly  energy  is  enhanced  by  the  happy  choice  of 
accompanying  chords. 

"The  andante*  is  not  treated  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  First 

♦Berlioz  refers,  of  course,  to  the  larghetto. 


Music  teaches  7nost  exquisitely  the 
art  of  dez'elojunent. —  D'  Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

For 

All  Students  and  Teachers  of 
Music 


CALVIN  BRAINERD    CADY 
VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD  WHITING 
ELIZABETH  FYFFE 
LINDA  EKMAN 


SEND     FOR     ANNOUNCEriENT    to 
CALVIN    B.  CADY 

Suites  312-314,  Pierce  Building,  opposite 
the  Public  Library,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mothers! 
Molhers !! 
Mothers!!! 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
IONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS-the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  and  is  the  best  remedy.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  even'  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.     Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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Symphony  Hall     -     -     -     Boston 


FRIDAY    EVENING,  NOVEMBER 

TWENTY-FOURTH,  NINETEEN 

HUNDRED     AND  FIVE,     AT 
EIGHT    O'CLOCK 

THE    NIGHT    BEFORE   THE    FOOT-BALL    GAME 

AT   CAMBRIDGE 


SIXTH    JOINT    CONCERT 

by  the  Glee,  Mandolin, 
and    Banjo    Clubs    of 

Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities 


Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
F.  R.  COMEE  and  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired    location    as    possible. 

TICKETS,  $1.50  and  $1.00 
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Symphony:  it  is  not  composed  of  a  theme  worked  out  in  canonic 
imitations,  but  it  is  a  pure  and  frank  song,  which  at  first  is  sung  simply 
by  the  strings,  and  then  embroidered  with  a  rare  elegance  by  means 
of  light  and  fluent  figures  whose  character  is  never  far  removed  from 
the  sentiment  of  tenderness  which  forms  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  principal  idea.  It  is  a  ravishing  picture  of  innocent  pleasure 
which  is  scarcely  shadowed  by  a  few  melancholy  accents. 

"The  scherzo  is  as  frankly  gay  in  its  fantastic  capriciousness  as  the 
andante  has  been  wholly  and  serenely  happy;  for  this  symphony 
is  smiling  throughout ;  the  warlike  bursts  of  the  first  allegro  are  wholly 
free  from  violence;  there  is  only  the  youthful  ardor  of  a  noble  heart 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  illusions  of  fife  are  preserved  untainted. 
The  composer  still  believes  in  immortal  glory,  in  love,  in  devotion. 
What  abandon  in  his  gayety!  What  wit!  What  sallies!  Hearing 
these  various  instruments  disputing  over  fragments  of  a  theme  which 
no  one  of  them  plays  in  its  complete  form,  hearing  each  fragment  thus 
colored  with  a  thousand  nuances  as  it  passes  from  one  to  the  other, 
it  is  as  though  you  were  watching  the  fairy  sports  of  Oberon's  graceful 
spirits. 

"The  finale  is  of  like  nature.  It  is  a  second  scherzo  in  two  time, 
and  its  playfulness  has  perhaps  something  still  more  delicate,  more 
piquant."     (From  Berlioz's  articles  on  Beethoven's  symphonies.) 


Hotel    Rennert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection. 


Baltimore,    Md. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Has  recently  placed  music  among  the  studies  for  which  entrance 
credit  is  given. 

The  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School  has  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  its  career  considered  the  musical  education  of  a  child 
a  most  serious  matter  and  a  necessity,  and  attributes  to  this  more 
than  to  anything  else  its  rapid  success. 

Although  all  pupils  are  welcome,  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano 
School  wishes  mostly  to  interest  serious  parents  who  wish  to  give 
their  children  a  thorough  musical  education,  which  in  future 
years  or  in  case  of  necessity  might  be  of  practical  value  to  them. 

The  instruction  of  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School  is  im- 
parted according  to  well-defined  plans  and  ideas.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  to  guesswork  or  chance.  Its  curriculum  is  practical 
and  systematic,  and  leads  the  player  from  the  beginning  stage, 
gradually,  to  the  highest  classes,  in  which  music  is  taught  accord- 
ing to  university  principles,  and  science  made  the  basis  of  all 
instruction. 

For  instance,  in  harmony  the  principles  of  acoustics,  de- 
monstrated by  scientific  instruments,  form  the  basis  of  the  lesson. 
The  anatomy  of  the  arm  and  physiology  of  motions,  based  upon 
the  investigations  of  DuBois-Raymond  and  Wundt,  are  the  lead- 
ing features  in  the  demonstration  and  the  teaching  of  piano 
techniques,  etc. 

Can  it,  then,  be  so  hard  for  you  to  decide  where  your  child 
should  be  educated  in  music  ?  And  why  not  send  it  to  an  institu- 
tion where  the  pupils  are  really,  educated  in  music,  where  you  get 
the  best  and  most  thorough  instruction,  and  the  most  value  for 
your  money  ? 

Your  child's  best  interests  should  tell  you  that  the  only 
school  for  you  is  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School. 

Prospectus  mailed  upon  application.  Office  open  daily  from 
nine  to  six.     Our  representative  will  call  upon  request. 

HANS  SCHNEIDER  PIANO  SCHOOL, 

Butler  Exchange, 

Providence,  R.I. 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Prince  von  Lichnowsky.  An  interesting  account  of  this  prince 
and  his  relations  with  Beethoven  is  to  be  found  in  "Beethovens  Wid- 
mungen,"  by  Dr.  Carl  feeder,  of  Vienna,  a  series  of  articles  contributed 
to  Die  Musik,  Jahrg.  III.,  Heft  12,  13,  19,  23;  Jahrg.  IV.  (1904-1905), 
Heft  21,  22. 

This  symphony  was  played  in  Boston  on  November  12,  1842,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
city  "with  full  orchestra." 


Few  publications  of  interest  to  musical  people  will  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  as  the  two  announced  for  early  issue  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  : 
"  BEETHOVEN  :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
and  "  MOZART,"  this  bearing  the  same  sub-title.  Both  works  have  been 
translated  from  the  German,  edited  and  annotated  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of  music. 

The  books  are  composed  of  extracts  from  the  letters,  reports  of  conver- 
sations, etc.,  of  the  two  great  composers,  classified  under  appropriate  titles, 
and  are,  in  effect,  autobiographies.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  a 
neat  circular,  which  the  publisher  will  send  on  application. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Mr.  ERNEST  D0D6LAS, 


Students  have  the  use  of  a  modern 
ORGAN.  two-manual    pipe-organ    (electric 

33  5teinert  Hall,  Boston,     motor),  recently  built  in  this  studio. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Hiss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 

PIANIST. 

Mo.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 
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TENOR,  SOLOIST 

WILLIAM  KITTREDGE,  wiw-a^. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDINO,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  137&-6 
Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  GDMMIN6S, 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

Miss  Harriot  Eudora  Barrows,  s?  conrad  Buying, 

Providence,  R.I. 


Mrs.  MARTHA  G.  TISDALE, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

Pupil  of  Sig.  V.  Vannini,  of  Florence,  Italy. 

515  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  PROVIDENCE, 

THURSDAYS. 


ORGAN,  PIANO, 

ARTHUR  H.  RYDER,  harmony. 

708  Lederef  Building  and  Grace  Church. 


PIANOFORTE. 

Mrs.  Emma  Winsloi-Childs,       SOLOIST  and  1^°^- 

47  Maple  Street,  Providence. 


CHARLES  E.  6.  DICKERSON 


VIOLIN. 

Studio :  426  Caesar  Misch  Building, 
j  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Telephone,  3462  R  Union. 

Residence,  62  Pearl  Street. 


Contralto  Soloist  and 

Elizabeth  Tripp  Northup,  vocai  instructor. 


5U  Butler  Exchange^  Providence. 
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CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Bostoi. 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD, 

VOICE. 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston. 

41    CONRAD    BUIZDING,   Providence. 


EVANGELINE   LARRY, 

VIOLIN. 

41  Conrad  Building. 

Residence,  25  PITMAN  ST.   -    -    -   Telephone. 


Mrs.  ERNST  FISCHER, 

Graduate  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Leipzig,  Germany. 

VOICE  and  PIANO. 

Studio,  42  Conrad  Building. 


MANDOLIN  LTT 

GIUSEPPE  PETTINE, 

"  Italy's  **  Greatest  Mandolinitt. 

Lederer  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.I, 


Miss  CARRIE  SCHMITT, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY. 

711  Lederer  Building. 


Miss  LILLIAN  BOYLE, 

PIANO. 
708  Lederer  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OP  SINOINQ. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


Hr.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  fladame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY, COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

I  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Mrs.  ANNIE  SHATTUGK  BLIVEN, 

Pianoforte. 

501  Butler  Exchange. 

TUESDAYS  AND   FRIDAYS. 


Miss  EDITH  A.  GYLLENBERG, 
Pianoforte 

STUDIO :  78  Mitchell  Street. 


Miss  ALZADA  J.  SPRAGUE 

Teachsr  of  Pianoforte. 
501  Butler  Exchange. 

MONDAYS   AND   THURSDAYS. 


CHARLES  F.  KELLEY, 
Voice  and  Piano. 

Caesar  Hisch  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


WALTER  GARDNER  DAWLEY, 

Pianoforte. 

4  Tanner  Street. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


BostonSy  mpRony  Qrctiestia 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-first  Season  in  Philadelphia* 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


FIRST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6, 
AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 

l 


A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT 


If  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^f  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 

PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano  ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  -price." 
Tf  In  this  case  hearings  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Viouns 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Vtolas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

VIOLONCELLOS. 

Loeffier,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

'  Basses. 
Bareither,  G  Butler,  H. 


Seydel,  T. 


Gerhardt,  G. 


Back,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Miiller,  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.       Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Debuchy,  A. 

Hell  berg,  J.      Regestein,  E. 


Hackebarth,  A. 

Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Giinzel,  F.  H 


Horns 
Lorbeer,  H 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.       Sauerquell,  J. 


U.S.A. 

PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  haye  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by  JOHN  WANAMAKER 


BOStOn  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Symphony  A       philadelphia 
Orchestra 
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Twenty-fifth  Season,  J9O5-1906. 

Twenty-first  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


WAGNER 


PROGRAMME. 

March  of  Homage. 

Bacchanale  and  Duet  from  "  Tannhauser  "   (Paris  Version). 
Prize  Song  from  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 


Siegfried's  Parting  from  Briinnhilde,  Siegfried's  Death  and 
Funeral  March,  Closing  Scene,  from  "  The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods." 


SOLOISTS  x 
Mme.  JOHANNA  GADSKI. 
Mr.  ELLISON  VAN  HOOSE. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  five  minutes  after  the  **  Tannhauser  n  selection  and  an 
intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  selection  from  Act  I.  of  **  Dusk  of  the  Gods." 


HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &    Co.,    Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 

JAMES  BELLAK'S  SONS 

H2Q  Chestnut  Street 


March  of  Homage Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 

This  march  was  composed  at  a  villa  on  Lake  Starnberg,  not  far  from 
Munich,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  toward 
Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria.  Wagner  then  wrote  of  the  monarch  as 
a  lover  of  his  sweetheart.  "I  fly  to  him  as  a  beloved  one.  It  is  an 
enchanting  intimacy.  Never  before  have  I  seen  such  unrestrained 
eagerness  to  learn,  such  comprehension,  ardor,  and  enthusiasm;  and 
then  his  loving  care  for  me,  the  chaste  cordiality  which  is  expressed  in 
every  mien  when  he  assures  me  of  his  happiness  in  possessing  me; 
thus  we  often  sit  for  hours,  lost  in  contemplation  of  each  other."* 
Wagner  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wille  in  even  more  extravagant  terms,  and  in 
one  letter  he  said :  '  'Through  him  the  male  sex  has  completely  rehabili- 
tated itself  in  my  eyes."  Through  his  intimacy  with  the  king,  Wagner 
had  been  able  to  appease  his  creditors  for  a  time.  Ludwig  had  given 
him  his  portrait,  and  the  villa  was  so  near  the  castle  of  the  king  that 
the  latter  sent  his  carriage  for  Wagner  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  Huldigungsmarsch  was  composed  originally  for  a  brass  band, — 
the  original  score  is  still  in  manuscript,  we  understand, — and  in  this 
form  it  was  played  at  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Bayreuth  Theatre,  May  22,  1872.  While  the  band  was  playing, 
Wagner  took  the  hammer  and  saying,  "Blessings  on  this  stone;  may 
it  stand  long  and  hold  firmly,"  he  gave  the  stone  three  strokes. 

The  version  for  full  orchestra  was  begun  by  Wagner,  completed  by 
Raff,  and  published  in  1869.  Dedicated  to  King  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria, 
it  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
horns,  two  bassoons,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

The  march  begins  Marschmassig,  anfanglich  etwas  zunickhaltend 
(Alia  marcia,  alia  prima  un  poco  ritenuto),  in  E-flat  major,  2-2.  There 
is  a  sort  of  sentimental  introduction,  in  which  horns  and  wood-wind 
instruments  have  the  theme.  The  chromatic  harmonies  swell  from 
piano  to  forte,  and  strings  enter  to  carry  on  the  development.     There 

*  The  English  version  is  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck. 

MINIATURE    ORCHESTRAL  SCOfiES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  "The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "Anacreon." 

"  Overture,  "  Die  Abenceragen." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Wassertrager." 

"  Overture,  "  Medea." 

GLINKA.  Overture,  "  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar." 

"  Overture,  "  Ruslan  and  Ludmila." 

CORNELIUS.  Overture,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagdad." 

"  Overture,  "Der  Cid." 

SCHUMANN.  Overture,  "  Genoveva." 

"  Overture,  "  Manfred." 

MOZART.  Fifth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Sixth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Twenty -sixth  Piano  Concerto  (Coronation). 
TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS  OR 

BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


CERTIFIED 
HEPPE   PIANOS 

If  you  were  about  to  buy  a  piano  and  could  get  such  well-known 
authorities  on  tone  and  acoustics  as  these  to  aid  you  in  your  selection,  would 
you  not  feel  assured  of  an  artistic  piano  ? 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE, 

Musical   Doctor,  Professor  of  Music  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


W.  W.  GILCHRIST, 

Musical  Doctor,  teacher  of  Voice  and 
Composition,  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Club  and  Harrisburg  Choral. 


THOMAS  a'BECKET, 

Instructor  of  Music  at  Girard  College 
and  Secretary  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
National  Association. 


SAMUEL  L.  HERRMANN, 

Teacher  Piano  and  Harmony,  Musical 
Director  of  the  Treble  Clef,  the  Maenner- 
chor  and  the  Manheim  Clubs. 

HENRY  GORDON  THUNDER, 

Orchestral  conductor  and  pianist,  con- 
ductor of  Philadelphia  Choral  Society, 
organist  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
Buffalo,  1 901  ;  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904. 

WILLIAM  STOLL,  Jr., 

Teacher  Piano  and  Violin,  conductor  of 
the  Germania  Orchestra  and  the  Beethoven 
String  Quartette. 


The  verdict  of  this  distinguished  jury  is  not  embodied  in  a  general 
opinion,  but  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  PIANO  IS  ACTUALLY  TESTED, 
and  those  found  worthy  receive  a  Certificate,  which  is  sealed  to  the  back  of 
the  piano  and  varnished  over,  so  that  neither  figures  nor  facts  can  be 
changed. 

This  protects  our  patrons  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  Our  strict  one- 
price  system,  six  months'  free  exchange  privilege,  and  ten-year  guarantee 
protect  you  commercially. 

We  make  the  "  HEPPE,"  « MARCELLUS,"  and  "  EDOUARD 
JULES,"  the  only  pianos  in  the  world  with  three  sounding-boards. 


C.  J.   HEPPE  &  SON, 

1115-1117  Chestnut  St.,  6th  and  Thompson  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


is  a  fanfare  for  the  brass.  Violas,  'cellos,  horns,  and  bass  clarinet  give 
out  a  theme  in  unison,  based  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  chief  motive  of 
the  march,  over  sustained  harmonies  in  wood-wind  and  brass  instru- 
ments. The  tempo  changes, — von  hier  an  etwas  belebter  (un  poco 
piu  vivace), — and  there  is  a  martial  motive  against  drum-rolls  which 
leads  to  a  fortissimo  outburst.  Then  the  march  begins  —  piano  in 
wood-wind — horns  and  strings.  The  development  is  long.  The  martial 
second  theme  for  the  trumpets  or  trombones  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
episodic  counter- theme  to  the  chief  one.  The  coda  is  introduced  by  a 
return  to  the  harmonies  of  the  introduction.  The  rhythm  of  the  march 
is  simple  and  persistent.  Some,  as  Mr.  Langhans,  refuse  to  look  on  this 
composition  as  a  true  march :  they  prefer  to  call  it  a  fantasia  with  care- 
fully elaborated  mood-pictures. 

The  march  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  Thomas  concert  on  December 
9,  1871. 


Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  (Mrs.  Hans  Tauscher)  was  born  at  Anklam, 
in  Pomerania,  June  15,  1872.  She  was  educated  at  Stettin,  where  she 
studied  with  Mrs.  Schroder-Chaloupka.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Kroll's,  Berlin,  in  May,  1891,  as  Pamina  in  "The 
Magic  Flute."  She  also  sang  there  in  July  of  the  same  year  in  von 
Holstein's  new  opera,  "Der  Haideschacht."  In  1892  (May)  she  was 
again  at  Kroll's,  and  she  appeared  there  as  Anna  ("Hans  Heiling"), 
Anna  ("Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"),  Pamina,  Elvira,  the  Baroness 
("Wildschiitz").  She  was  married  in  September  of  that  year.  In 
1893  she  was  again  at  Kroll's,  but  early  in  1894  she  joined  the  opera 
company  at  Bremen,  where  she  added  to  her  repertory  parts  in 
Smetana's  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  and  d' Albert's  "Der  Rubin." 
During  the  season  of  1894-95  she  was  with  the  Damrosch  German 
Opera  Company.     Her  first  appearance  in  New  York  was  on  March 

1,  1895,  as  Elsa.     Pier  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  as  Elsa,  April 

2,  1895.     In   1899  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  that  same  year  she  appeared  as  Eva  at  Bayreuth. 


Dry  cleaning 
women's  gowns 

By  the  improved  French  process  in- 
sures thoroughness  in  freshening  up 
the  colors  without  shrinking  or  fading 
the  fabric.  No  powerful  chemicals 
used  to  rot  the  texture. 
We  also  clean  carpets,  upholstered 
furniture,  blankets,  lace  curtains,  men's 
clothing,  etc.  We  dye  goods  in  all 
the  fashionable  colors. 


A.  F.  BORNOT  &  BDO. 


17th  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave. 
15S5  Chestnut  St. 
N.  B.  Corner  12th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
171 4  North  Broad  St. 
Southwest  Corner  Broad  and  Tas- 
ker  Sts. 


First  in  the  march  of  artistic  achievement  is 
the  Matchless  Cunningham  Piano. 

Beautiful  tone,  beautiful  scale,  beautiful 
action,  beautiful  case,  —  a  quaternity  of  piano 
virtues,  a  symphony  of  fulfilment. 

We  know  how  good  it  is  because  we  make 
it,  and  offer  $10,000  for  a  better  one. 

Matchless  Cunningham 

Guaranteed  15  years.    $425  and  upwards 

The  Girard,  another  fine  product  of  the 
Cunningham  factory,  is  the  kind  for  which 
you'd  expect  to  pay  the  dealer  $450,  much 
better,  in  fact,  than  most  pianos  sold  at  that 
price. 

Guaranteed  10  years.     $275  to  $350 
Cash  or  Easy  Terms 
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THECUNNINGHAM  PIANO  CO. 

1101  CHESTNUT  ST. 


Philadeloti  a. 


The  BELLEVUE  STRATFORD  BALL  ROOM 


FIVE  CONCERTS  by 

The 

Kneisel  Quartet 

FRANZ  KNEISEL,  First  Violin  LOUIS  SVECENSKI,  Viola 

J.  THEODOROWICZ,  Second  Violin        ALWIN  SCHROEDER,  Violoncello 


On  Monday  Afternoons,   November  13, 

December  18,  January  29,   March  5* 
April   9,   at   2.45   o'clocR. 


The  selection  of  assisting  artists  appropriate  to  and  consistent  with 
chamber  music  will  receive  the  same  careful  attention  as  heretofore. 


Boxes  (seating  six),  for  the  Course  . 

$60.00 

Boxes  (seating  four),  "    " 

40.00 

Reserved  Seats            "     "        " 

7.00 

On  sale  at  the  office  of  Miss  Harris,  at  Heppe's,  11 15  Chestnut  Street. 
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Mme.  Gadski  sang  in  Boston'at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  29,  1898, 
"Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "Oberon"  (in  German),  and 
Elisabeth's  Greeting,  from  "Tannhauser." 

She  sang  as  chief  soprano  at  Handel  and  Haydn  concerts  in  "The 
Redemption,"  April  10,  1898,  and  in  "Elijah,"  April  15,  1900,  and  at 
the  concert  given  for  Mr.  Zerrahn's  benefit,  "Elijah,"  May  2,  1898. 

She  has  sung  in  other  concerts:  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Verdi's 
Requiem,  March  16,  1902,  in  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  March  23, 
1902,  March  29,  1903. 

This  list  is  probably  incomplete. 


Mr.  Eixison  Van  HoosK,  tenor,  was  born  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
August  18,  1869.  He  studied  singing  with  Messrs.  Bouhy  and  Koenig 
in  Paris,  Henry  J.  Wood  in  London,  Emil  Fischer  and  Isadore  Luck- 
stone  in  New  York.  He  was  known  chiefly  as  a  choir  singer  until  1897, 
when  he  joined  the  Damrosch-Ellis  Opera  Company.  He  was  also  with 
the  Ellis  Opera  Company  of  1898-99,  and  sang  in  this  city.  His  first 
appearance  in  opera  was  at  Philadelphia,  December  11,  1897,  as  Wal- 
ther  in  "Tannhauser."  Mr.  Van  Hoose  sang  in  orchestral  concerts 
at  London  in  1898  and  1899.  His  first  appearance  here  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphon}^  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1901,  when 
he  sang  with  Milka  Ternina  in  excerpts  from  "Tannhauser"  and  "The 
Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  and  he  also  sang- the  Prize  Song  from  "The  Master- 
singers."  On  April  15,  1905,  he  sang  at  a  Symphony  Concert  Alain's 
air  from  Massenet's  "Griselda"  and  Lohengrin's  Narrative.  He  sang 
at  Cecilia  concerts  "Damnation  of  Faust,"  December  2,  1903,  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontius,"  January  26,  1904,  and  in  concert  with  Mme. 
Melba,  December  10,  1904,  and  with  Miss  Parkina,  December  18,  1904. 


Young  Women's  Evening 
Pumps 

There's  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in 
our  Evening  Pumps  of  black  or  white 
castor.  A  hint  of  brilliance  in  the 
colored  kids, —  pinks,  blues,  etc. 
Pretty,  graceful  shapes,  adorned 
with  styiish  bows  or  buckles. 

HAN  AN,    No.  1318  Chestnut  Street 
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BacchanalE  and  Scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain,   from  "Tann- 
hauser," Act  I.,  Scenes  i  and  2.   .     .     Richard  Wagner 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
on  October  19,  1845. 

"Tannhauser,"  opera  in  three  acts,  book  translated  into  French  by 
Charles  Nuitter,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1 86 1 .  The 
story  of  the  first  performance,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  of 
the  tumultuous  scenes,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  per- 
formances, is  familiar  to  all  students  of  Wagner,  opera  in  general,  and 
Parisian  manners.  They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat 
and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  ex- 
ploration should  consult  Georges  Servieres's  "Tannhauser  a  1' Opera  en 
1 861 "  (Paris,  1895).  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Princess  Metternich 
begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal  favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should 
be  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager, 
was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense.  And  remarkable  concessions  were 
made, — as  the  permission  to  introduce  a  German  singer. 

The  first  Tannhauser  at  Paris  was  Albert  Niemann*  (1831-),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Wagnerian  singers.  (He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1886-87,  and  made  his  debut  at  New  York,  November  10,  1886, 
as  Siegmund.)  He  studied  the  part  in  French  with  Obin,  who  declared 
that  he  was  a  most  intelligent  pupil.  "When  he  came  to  Paris,  his 
German  accent  was  very  pronounced."  Niemann,  by  the  way,  had 
taken  singing  lessons  of  Duprez  before  this.  "All  his  d's  were  fs,  his 
fs  were  v's,  his  b's  were  p's,  and  his  p's  were  b's.  He  gained  enormously 
in  three  weeks."  He  was  always  known  as  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Wagner;  and  a  story  told  by  Bmile  Ollivier,  in  his  "I/Empire  Li- 
beral," vol.  v.  (1900),  seems  incredible.  Ollivier  states  that  Niemann 
saw  the  storm  coming,  foresaw  the  angry  mob,  was  frightened,  and 
told  Scudo  that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  opera  if  he  himself  would 
be  let  alone.     If  this  story  came  from  Scudo,  it  is  hardly  worth  a 

*  A  life  of  Niemann  by  Richard  Sternfeld  was  published  about  a  year  ago  in  Berlin. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  SEASO/N 

PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL  ACADEMY 

The  oldest  successful  School  of  Music 

1617  Spruce  Street  and  6029  Main  Street,  Germantown 

RICHARD   ZECKWER,    Director 

TEACHERS  :  R.  Zeckwer,  C.  Samans,  W.  Leps,  H.  Immermann,  Camille  Zeckwer, 
H.  Ezerman,  P.  Meyer  (late  concert-master  of  Thomas  Orchestra),  H.  Kirkland,  Misses 
S.  Sower,  B.  Davis,  L.  Tiers,  V.  Henderson,  Marie  Buedinger,  E.  Mohr,  M.  Walker, 
J.  Calhoun,  G.  Ackroyd,  F.  Urban,  Mrs.  E.  Robb. 
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thought;  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  Niemann  '"had  been 
intimidated  by  hostile  influences/'  and  "created  a  sensation"  at  re- 
hearsal by  refusing  to  sing  the  new  version  of  his  scene  with  Venus. 
Wagner  himself  wrote  to  Mme.  Street  that  he  was  not  sure  of  his  tenor. 
Niemann  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  six  thousand  francs  at  a  month. 
Tedesco,  the  creator  of  Venus  in  the  Paris  version,  received  the  same 

sum. 

Fortunata  Tedesco,  of  Mantua,  may  still  be  remembered  by  the  oldest 
opera-goers  of  this  city,  for  in  1847  she  drew  all  men  unto  her  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum.  She  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  she  came 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Havana  Opera  Troupe.  When  she  sang,  the 
seats  commanded  a  premium  of  four  or  five  dollars.  It  was  in  ' '  Ernani " 
that  she  shone  with  dazzling  brilliance,  although  she  also  appeared  in 
"Norma,"  "Saffo,"  "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  as  Romeo.  Colonel 
W.  W.  Clapp  tells  us,  in  his  "Record  of  the  Boston  Stage,"  that  the 
honors  paid  to  her  "attained  their  greatest  excess  in  the  casting  at  her 
feet  of  a  warm  admirer's  hat  and  cane,  in  token  of  his  own  entire  pros- 
tration." 

Richard  Grant  White,  whose  appreciation  of  women  was  not  confined 
to  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare,  thus  describes  her : — 

"Tedesco  was  a  great,  handsome,  ox-eyed  creature,  the  picture  of 
lovely  laziness  until  she  was  excited  by  music;  and  then  she  poured 
out  floods,  or  rather  gusts,  of  rich,  clear  sound.  She  was  not  a  great 
artist,  but  her  voice  was  so  copious  and  so  musical  that  she  could  not 
be  heard  without  pleasure,  although  it  was  not  of  the  highest  kind."  .  .  . 

She  had  improved  when  she  arrived  at  Paris  in  1851,  for  Arthur 


by  OVERTON    &  YOUNG 


SO    THIS,    THEN,     IS     THE 

Overton  <& 
Young  tStudio 

Wherein  are  taken  the  portraits 
of  those  who  know,  and  are 
known. 

No  other  studios  in  distant  cities 
wherein  we  are  not.  Only  this 
one,  wherein  we  give  our  per- 
sonal attention. 


OVERTON  ®,  YOUNG 

1622    CHESTNUT    STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


^  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

^  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant ;  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

<][  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

€|  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

I|  Published  in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
1§  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COHPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  abcve  houses 
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Pongin,  an  excellent  judge  of  vocal  art,  praised  not  only  her  form  and 
face  of  ideal  beauty,  but  her  "admirable  voice,  her  great  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  singing,  her  intense  passion,  her  indisputable  command  over 
the  emotions.  ...  She  was  a  singer  of  very  great  talent,  a  virtuoso  who 
possessed  the  skill  and  the  intelligence  of  a  lyric  tragedian."  And  she 
was  versatile,  for  she  shone  in  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy. 

She  created  the  part  of  Venus  at  her  birth,  but  she  was  thirty-five 
when  she  appeared  as  Wagner's  ideal.  Wearied  by  the  endless  re- 
hearsals,— there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  all, — she  grew 
impatient,  and  she  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  marking  Wagner's 
face  with  her  nails.* 

The  criticisms  were  as  a  rule  favorable,  so  far  as  the  singers  were  con- 
cerned. Leon  Leroy  was  not  satisfied  with  Niemann,  "whose  voice," 
he  wrote,  "is  worn  out  in  the  upper  register,  and  he  therefore  seizes  the 
occasion  to  send  forth  from  time  to  time  inhuman  sounds."  Nor  was 
he  pleased  with  Tedesco :  '  'She  is  reduced  to  low  tones :  the  rest  of  her 
voice  vanished  during  the  rehearsals."  Gasperini  confirms  this  last 
statement:  "The  changes  in  the  scene  of  Venus  compelled  Tedesco 
to  begin  again  the  study  of  her  part,  and  the  difficulties  of  intonation 
had  tired  her  voice." 

Important  changes  were  made  for  this  performance  at  Paris.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act,  he  lengthened  the  scene  be- 
tween Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  he  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  i860:  "With  much  en- 
joyment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  had  conceived  it.  The  ballet- 
master  in  1 86 1  was  Petipa,  who  in  1895  gave  interesting  details  concern- 

*  Wagner  wrote  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck:  "Mme.  Tedesco,  expressly  engaged  for  me,  has  a  superb  head 
for  her  role,  only  the  figure  is  just  a  shade  too  ample;   talent  very  considerable  and  well  suited." 
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ing  Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.  The  composer  played  to  him  mosi 
furiously  the  music  of  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of  measures  affected  by  each  phas« 
of  the  Bacchanale. 

Petipa  remarked:  !< Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  man.     Quel  diable  d'homme!" 

In  spite  of  what  Petipa  said  in  his  old  age,  we  know  that  Wagner 
wished  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous  ardor.  The  ballet-master 
went  as  far  in  this  respect  as  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Opera 
would  allow.  He  did  not  put  on  the  stage  two  tableaux  vivants  at  the 
end  of  the  Bacchanale,  "The  Rape  of  Europa,"  "Leda  and  the  Swan," 
although  they  were  considered.  To  spare  the  modesty  of  the  ballet 
girls,  these  groups  were  to  be  formed  of  artists'  models.  This  idea  was 
abandoned  after  experiments.  Cambon  made  sketches  of  the  mytho- 
logical scenes,  and  these  were  photographed  and  put  on  glass,  to  be 
reproduced  at  the  performance.  The  proofs  are  still  in  the  archives 
of  the  Opera,  but  they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Petipa  for  his  squeamishness.  Gas- 
perini  wrote:  "Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  arranged  by  M. 
Petipa  does  not  respond  to  the  music.  The  fauns  and  the  nymphs  of 
the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in  the 
Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they 
were  in  the  'Gardens  of  the  Alcazar,'  the  delight  of  'Moorish  kings." 
Gasperini  in  another  article  commented  bitterly  on  this  "glacial"  per- 
formance, this  "orgy  at  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school." 

(The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen  at  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
hauser" in  Vienna,  November  22,  1875.) 

"Tannhauser"  was  revived  at  the  Opera,  May  13,  1895,  with  Van 
Dyck  as  Tannhauser  and  Lucienne  Breval  as  Venus.  There  were 
thirty- three  performances  that  year,  nineteen  in  1896,  seven  in  1897, 
seven  in  1898,  sixteen  in  1899,  sixteen  in  1900,  sixteen  in  1901,  six  in 
1902,  and  fifteen  in  1903. 

There  is  much  interesting  information  about  the  first  Parisian  pro- 
duction of  the  opera  in  Wagner's  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis  (London  and  New  York,  1905). 
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For  his  description  of  the  Bacchanale  see  pp.  219-223.  Of  the  original 
version  he  said:  "This  court  of  Frau  Venus  was  the  palpable  weak 
spot  in  my  work :  without  a  good  ballet  in  its  day,  I  had  to  manage 
with  a  few  coarse  brush-strokes  and  thereby  ruined  much;  for  I  left 
this  Venusberg  with  an  altogether  tame  and  ill-defined  impression, 
consequently  depriving  myself  of  the  momentous  background  against 
which  the  ensuing  tragedy  is  to  upbuild  its  harrowing  tale.  .  .  .  But 
I  also  recognize  that,  when  I  wrote  my  'Tannhauser,'  I  could  not 
have  made  anything  like  what  is  needed  here;  it  required  a  greater 
mastery,  by  far,  which  only  now  have  I  attained:  now  that  I  have 
written  Isolde's  last  transfiguration,  at  last  I  could  find  alike  the  right 
close  for  the  'Fliegende  Hollander'  overture,  and  also — the  horrors  of 
this  Venusberg."  Wagner  in  the  same  letter  (Paris,  April  10,  i860) 
speaks  of  his  purpose  to  introduce  in  the  scene  "  the  northern  Stromkarl, 
emerging  with  this  marvellous  big  fiddle  from  the  foaming  water,"  and 
playing  up  for  a  dance. 

The  text  of  the  selections  given  at  this  concert  is  as  follows :  * — 

SECOND  SCBNE.t 
Venus,  Tannhauser. 
Venus.  Venus. 

Geliebter,  sag',  wo  weilt  dein  Sinn?  Oh,    say,    my    love,    where    stray   thy 

thoughts  ? 

*  Of  the  original  three  stanzas  of  Tannbauser's  song  to  Venus — the  first  in  D-flat  major,  the  second  in 
D  major,  and  the  third  in  E-fiat  major — only  two  are  usually  sung ;  the  words  of  the  one  not  sung  will  be 
omitted  here. 

t  The  English  version  of  the  text  as  written  for  Paris  is  by  J.  P.  Jackson.  The  English  version  of  the 
text  as  originally  written  is  taken  from  the  fibre tto  used  by  tfie  Metropolitan  Opera  House. — Ed. 
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Tannhauser. 
Zu    viel!     Zu   viel!     O,    dass   ich   nun 
erwachte ! 

Venus. 
Sprich,  was  kiimmert  dich? 

Tannhauser. 
Im  Traum  war  mir's,  als  horte  ich — 
was  meinem  Ohr  so  lange  fremd! 
als  horte  ich  der  Glocken  froh  Ge- 

laute : — 
o,  sag' !     Wie  lange  hort'  ich's  doch 

nicht  mehr? 

Venus. 
Wohin    verherst    du    dich?     Was 
ficht  dich  an? 

Tannhauser. 
Die  Zeit,  die  hier  ich  weil',  ich  kann  sie 

nicht 
ermessen : — Tage,     Monde — giebt's     fur 

mich 
nicht  mehr,  denn  nicht  mehr  sehe  ich 

Sonne, 
nicht    mehr    des    Himmels  freundliche 

Gestirne ; — 
den  Halm  seh'  ich  nicht  mehr,  der  frisch 

ergriinend 
den  neuen  Sommer  bringt ; — die  Nachti- 

gall 
nicht  hor'  ich  mehr,  die  mir  den  Lenz 

verkunde : — 
hor'   ich   sie  nie,   seh'   ich   sie   niemals 

mehr? 

Venus. 
Ha!     Was  vernehm'  ich?    Welche 

thor'ge  Klagen! 
Bist  du  so  bald  der  holden  Wunder 

miide, 


Tannhauser. 

No  more,  no  more !     O  that  I  now  might 
waken. 

Venus. 
Say,  what  grief  is  thine? 

Tannhauser. 
I  dreamt  I  heard  upon  the  air 
Sounds  that  to  me  were  long  estrang'd 
The  silv'ry  chime  of  bells  was  borne  on 

the  breezes, 
Oh,  say,  how  long  has  earth  been  lost  to 

me? 

Venus. 
What  folly  seizes  thee  ?     Why  thus  dis- 
turb'd? 

Tannhauser. 
The  time  I  dwell  here  with  thee 
By  days  I  cannot  measure — 
Seasons  pass  me  how  I  scarcely  know: 
The  radiant  sun  I  see  no  longer; 
Strange     hath     become     the     heavens' 

starry  splendour; 
The  sweet  verdure  of  spring, 
The   gentle   token   of  earth's   renewing 

life; 
The  nightingale  no  more  I  hear 
Who  sings  of  hope  and  promise. 
All   these   delights,    are   they   for   ever 

lost? 


Venus. 
What!    art  thou  wav'ring?     Why  these 

vain  lamentings  ? 
Canst   thou   so   soon  be   weary  of  the 

blisses 
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die  meine  Liebe  dir  bereitet  ? — Oder 
\vie?     Reu't   es  dich   so   sehr,     ein 

Gott  zu  sein? 
Hast  du  so  bald  vergessen,  wie  du 

einst 
gelitten,    wahrend    jetzt    du    dich 

erfreu'st  ? — 
Mein  Sanger,   auf!     Ergreife  deine 

Harfe! 
Die  Liebe  fei're,  die  so  herrlich  du  be- 

singst, 
dass    du    der    Leibe    Gottin    selber    dir 

gewannst ! 
Die  Liebe  fei're,  da  ihr  hochster  Peisr 

dir  ward! 

Tannhauser. 
Dir  tone  Lob!     Die  Wunder  sei'n  ge- 

priesen, 
die   deine   Macht   mir   Glucklichem   er- 

schuf! 
Die  Wonnen  suss,  die  deiner  Huld  ent- 

spriessen, 
erheb'  mein  Lied  in  lautem  Jubelruf ! 
Nach    Freude,    ach!     nach    herrlichem 

Geniessen 
verlangt'  mein  Herz,  es  diirstete  mein 

Sinn: 
da,    was   nur   Gottern   einstens   du   er- 

wiesen, 
gab  deine  Gunst  mir  Sterblichem  dahin. 
Doch    sterblich,    ach!     bin   ich    ge- 

blieben, 
und  iibergross  ist  mir  dein  Lieben; 
wenn  stets  ein  Gott  geniessen  kann, 
bin  ich  dem  Wechsel  unterthan ; 
nicht    Lust    allein    liegt    mir    am 

Herzen, 
aus  Freuden  sehn'  ich  mich  nach 

Schmerzen : 
aus     deinem     Reiche     muss     ich 

flieh'n  — 
o    Konigin,     Gottin!      Lass     mich 
zieh'n! 


That   love   immortal    hath   cast    round 

thee  ? 
Can  it  be — dost  thou  now  repenl   that 

thou'rt  divine? 
Hast  thou  so  soon  forgotten   how    thy 

heart  was  mourning, 
Till  by  me  thou  wert  consoled? 
My  minstrel,  come,  let  not  thy  harp  be 

silent : 
Recall  the  rapture — sing  the  praise  and 

bliss  of  love 
In  tones  that  won  for  thee  love's  self  to 

be  thy  slave! 
Of  love  sing  only,  for  her  treasures  all 

are  thine. 

Tannhauser. 
All  praise  be  thine!     Immortal  fame  at- 
tend thee, 
Paeans  of  joy  to  thee  be  ever  sung! 
Each  soft  delight  thy  bounty  sweet  did 

lend  me 
Shall  wake  the  harp  while  time  and  love 

are  young ! 
'Twas  joy  alone,   a  longing  thirst   for 

pleasure, 
That  filled  my  heart  and  darken' d  my 

desire ; 
And  thou,  whose  bounty  gods  alone  can 

measure, 
Gav'st  me,  poor  mortal,  all  its  wealth 

to  know. 
But,  while  my  sense  thou  hast  enchanted, 
By  thy  great  love  my  heart  is  daunted  ; 
A  god  alone  can  dwell  in  joy, 
To  mortal  frail  its  blisses  cloy. 
I  would  be  swayed  by  pain  and  pleasure 
In  Nature's  sweet  alternate  measure! 
I  must  away  from  thee,  or  die, 
O  queen  beloved!    goddess,  let  me  fly! 
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VfcNUS. 

Treuloser!     Weh!jfeWas  lassest   du 

mich  horen?  ( 
Du    wagest    meine  \  Liebe    zu    ver- 

hohnen  ? 
Du  preisest  sie,  und  willst  sie  den- 

noch  flieh'n? 
Zum  Ueberdruss  ist  dir  mein  Reiz 

gedieh'n? 

Tannhauser. 
0  schone  Gottin!     Wolle  mir  nicht 

ziirnen! 
Dein  iibergrosser  Reiz  ist's,  den  ich 

meide. 

Venus. 
Weh'     dir!     Verrather!     Heuchler! 

Undankbarer ! 
Ich  lass'  dich  nicht !      Du  darfst  von 

mir  nicht  zieh'n! 

Tannhauser. 
Nie  war  mein  Lieben  grosser,  nie- 

mals  wahrer, 
als  jetzt,  da  ich  fur  ewig  dich  muss 

flieh'n! 

Venus. 
Geliebter,   komm'!     Sieh'    dort  die 

Grotte, 
von    ros'gen    Diiften    mild    durch- 

wallt! 


Venus. 
Ungrateful!     What,  shall  thus  my  love 

be  slighted 
By  thee  in   whom   so   dear   my   heart 

delighted  ? 
WTiat  praise  is  thine  of  joys  thou  yet 

would' st  flee? 
My  vaunted  charms,  alas !  have  wearied 

thee. 

Tannhauser. 
Oh,  fair  perfection!    frown  not  on  thy 

servant ! 
Thy  charms'  excess,  oh,  goddess,  have 

unmann'd  me! 

Venus. 
Traitor,   beware,   then!      Serpent  heart 

ungrateful ! 
Ah!    not  thus  we  part.     Ah,  no,  thou 

shalt  not  leave  me! 

Tannhauser. 
But,  reft  of  thy  sweet  presence,  joy  is 

hateful ; 
But  fate  sternly  impels  me — for  liberty 

I  sigh. 

Venus. 
Beloved    one,    come!     Soft    dreams    of 

wonder 
Within  yon  grot  shall  wrap  thee  round; 
The  purple  shadows  breaking  yonder, 
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2J6e  Educational  Value 
of  Ghe  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  JEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 

Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Yassar  College. 

Radclif  fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 
(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  iEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

6fte  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 

The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL    .     .     .     .     36*  P»*tb  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 

Philadelphia  Representative,  C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON 
1115-1117  Chestnut  Street 
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Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
Ameriean  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarclif  f  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Yt.) 


Entzucken  bol'  selbst  einem  Gotte 
der  siiss'sten  Freuden  Aufenthalt: 
besanftigt      auf      dem      weichsten 

Pfiihle 
flieh'  deine  Glieder  jeder  Schmerz, 
dein     brennend     Haupt     umwehe 

Kiihle, 
wonnige  Gluth  durchschwell'   dein 
Herz. 
Aus  holder  Ferae  mahnen  siisse  Klange, 
dass   dich  mein  Arm  in  trauter   Nah' 

umschlange ; 
von  meinen  Lippen  schliirfst  du  Gotter- 

trank, 
aus  meinen  Augen  strahlt   dir  Liebes- 

dank; — 
ein  Freudenfest  soil  unsrem  Bund  ent- 

stehen, 
der  Liebe  Feier  lass  uns  froh  begehen! 
Nicht  sollst  du  ihr  ein  scheues   Opfer 

weih'n, — 
nein! — mit   der  Liebe  Gottin  schwelge 
im  Verein! 

SiRENEN. 

Naht  euch  dem  Strande, 
naht  euch  dem  Lande! 


Venus. 
Mein    Ritter!     Mein    Geliebter! 
du  flieh'n?, 


With  murmuring  music  shall  resound. 
There  joys  unknown  I'll  shower  upon 

thee: 
Within  these  arms  thou  shalt  have  rest, 
Until  for  mine  again  I've  won  thee — 
Till  faith  renewed  thy  lips  have  con- 
fess'd. 
The  od'rous  airs  shall  tell  in  dulcet  voices 
That  bliss  divine  once  more  our  hearts 

rejoices. 
Love  hath  a  solace  for  thy  restless  heart ; 
'Twere  worse  than   dying,   from  sweet 

love  to  part. 
This  day  renew  those  tender  vows  we 

plighted — ' 
In  joy  immortal  be  our  hearts  united. 
Thou  shalt  no  more  adore  the  power  of 

love, 
No!  love  itself  to  worship  thou,  belov'd, 

shalt  move. 


Sirens. 
Come  to  these  bowers, 
Radiant  with  flowers,  etc. 


Willst 


Venus. 
My  hero  and  my  heart's  love ! 
fly  me? 


Wilt  thou 


Hotel    Rermert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection. 


Baltimore,    Md. 
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Tannhauser. 
Stets   soil  nur  dir,    nur   dir   mein    Lied 

ertonen ! 
Gesungen  laut  sei   nur   dein  Preis  von 

mir! 
Dein'  siisserReiz  ist  Quelle  alles  Schonen, 
und  jedes  holde  Wunder   stammt  von 

dir. 
Die  Gluth,  die  du  mir  in  das  Herz  ge- 

gossen, 
als  Flamme  lod're  hell  sie  dir  allein! 
Ja,  gegen  alle  Welt  will  unverdrossen 
fortan    ich    nun    dein    kuhner    Streiter 
sein. — 
Doch  hin  muss  ich  zur  Welt   der 

Erden, 
bei  dir  kann  ich  nur  Sklave  werden ; 
nach  Freiheit  doch  verlange  ich, 
nach    Freiheit,     Freiheit    durstet's 

mich; 
zu  Kampf  und  Streite  will  ich  stehen, 
sei's    auch    auf    Tod     und    Unter- 
gehen : — 

drum  muss  aus   deinem  Reich  ich 

flieh'n  — 

o     Konigin,     Gottin!     Lass     mich 
zieh'n! 


Tanxhatskr. 
While  I  have  life,  alone  my  harp  shall 

praise  thee; 
Xo    meaner   thing    shall    e'er    my    song 

inspire. 
Nought  can  have  grace  or  charm  but  it 

obeys  thee, 
Of  all   that   lives    thou  best  and  chief 

desire. 
The  fire  thou'st  kindled  in  my  longing 

spirit, 
An  altar  flame  shall  burn  for  thee  alone ; 
My  song  shall  be  divine,  but  by  the  merit 
That,  as  thy  champion,  harp  and  sword 

I  own. 
And  yet  for  earth  I'm  yearning. 
In  thy  soft  chains  with  shame  I'm  burn- 
ing, 
'Tis  freedom  I  must  win  or  die — 
For  freedom  I  can  all  defy; 
To  strife  or  glory  forth  I  go, 
Come  life  or  death,  come  joy  or  woe. 
No  more  in  bondage  will  I  sigh! 
Oh,  queen,  beloved  goddess,  let  me  fly! 


Venus. 
Zieh'  hin,  Wahnsinniger,  zieh'  hin! 
Verrather,  sieh',  nicht  halt'  ich  dich! 
Ich  geb'  dich  frei, — zieh'  hin,  zieh'  hin! 
Was  du  verlangst,  das  sei  dein  Loos! 
Hin  zu  den  kalten  Menschen  flieh', 
vor  deren  blodem,  trubem  Wahn 
der  Freude  Gotter  wir  entfloh'n 
tief  in  der  Erde  warmenden  Schoos. 
Zieh'  hin,  Bethorter!     Suche  dein  Heil, 
suche  dein  Heil — und  find'  es  nie! 
Sie,  die  du  siegend  einst  verlachtest, 
die  jauchzenden  Muthes  du  verhohnt,  t 


Venus. 
Then  go,  oh,  traitor  heart!    away, 
Thou  madman!     Go — I  hold  thee  not! 
I  set  thee  free!     Away! 
Go    forth — thy  heart's   desire   shall    be 

thy  doom ! 
Go  to  the  cold  and  joyless  earth, 
Where  neither  love  nor  life  can  bloom, 
Whence  every  smiling  god  hath  flown, 
Wliere  dark  suspicion  first  had  its  birth : 
Go  forth,  thou  madman! 
There  seek  thy  joy,  and  seek  in  vain. 
Full  well  I  know  will  come  the  hour 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  D' Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

For 

All  Students  and  Teachers  of 
Music 


CALVIN  BRAINERD    CADY 
VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD  WHITING 
ELIZABETH  FYFFE 
LINDA  EKMAN 


SEND    FOR     ANNOUNCEMENT    to 
CALVIN    B.  CADY 

Suites  312-314,  Pierce  Building,  opposite 
the  Public  Library,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
IONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  and  is  the  best  remedy.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.     Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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nun  nek'  sie  an  um  Gnade,  wo  du  ver- 

achtest, 
jamm're  nun  um  Huld!     Dann  leuchte 

deine  Schande 
zur  hellen  Schmach  wird  dann  ihr  Spott! 
Gebannt,   verflucht,    ha!    wie   seh'   ich 

schon 
dich  nah'n,  tief  das  Haupt  zur  Erde: 
— "0  fandest  du  sie  wieder, 
die  einst  dir  gelacheltJ 
Ach!    offnete  sie  dir  wieder 
die  Thore  ihrer  Wonnen!" 
Auf    der    Schwelle    sieh'     da!      Ausge- 

streckt 
liegt  er  nun,  dort  wo  Freude 
einst  ihm  geflossen!     Um  Mitleid  fleht 

er 
bettelnd,  nicht  um  Liebe. 
Zuriick,   entweich',   Bettler!     Knechten 

nie, 
nur  Helden  offnet  sich  mein  Reich! 

Tannhauser. 
Nein!     Mein  Stolz  soil  dir  den  Jammer 

sparen, 
mich  entehrt  je  dir  nah'n  zu  seh'n! 
Der  heut'  von  dir  scheidet,  o  Gottin, 
der  kehret  nie  zu  dir  zuruek! 

Venus. 
Ha!     Du  kehrest  nie  zuriick! 

Was  sagt'  ich? — 

Was  sagt'  er? — 

Nie  mir  zuriick! 
Wie  sollt'  ich's  denken? — 
Wie  es  erfassen? 
Mein  Gehebter  ewig  mich  flieh'n? 
Wie  hatt'  ich  das  erworben, 
wie  traf  mich  solch  Verschulden, 
dass  mir  die  Lust  geraubt, 
dem  Trauten  zu  verzeih'n? 
Der  Konigin  der  Liebe, 
der  Gottin  aller  Hidden, 
warJ  einzig  diess  versagt, 


When  thou  wilt  feel  thy  bitter  need; 
When,     crush' d     in    spirit,    thou     wilt 

plead — 
Plead  for  the  wonders  of  my  power! 
In  its  rankness  then  thy  shame  shall 

bloom. 
Revil'd,   accurs'd,   thou  shalt  woo  the 

tomb! 
Thou  wilt  return,  in  thy  anguish  dread, 
To  search  for  rest  to  thy  wearied  head! 
"I  find  her  not  'mid  mortals 
Who  once  on  me  smil'd! 
To  pleasures,  ope,  ye  portals, 

That  once  I  revil'd!" 
Before  the  bourne  he  groaneth, 
Where  once  of  joy  he  quaff' d! 
For  pity  then  he  moaneth, 
Where  love  upon  him  laugh' d! 
Away!     Destruction  thee  o'erwhelm! 
For  heroes  only  is  my  realm! 


Tannhauser. 

0  Goddess,  can'st  all  fears  dispel 
Of  seeing  me,  disgraced,  return! 

1  go  for  ever.     Fare  thee  well! 

Thy  joys,  and  e'en  thy  threats,  I  spurn! 


Venus. 
Ha!     Com' st  thou  never  back  to  me! 

What  mean'st  thou? 

What  say^t  thou? 

How  conceive  it? 

Or  believe  it  ? 
My  lov'd  one,  desert  me  for  ever? 
Wherein  have  I,  the  goddess 
Of  beauty,  e'er  offended? 
Why  give  me  not  the  joy  of 
Forgiving  all  thy  follies? 
Ah,  smiling  'mid  my  sorrows, 
I  longingly  have  listen' d 
When  sweetly  thou  didst  sing  me 
The  strains  so  silent  now! — 


The  ADEIMARGULIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .        .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Friday  Evening,  December  8, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 

February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulibs,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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1635  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Trost  dem  Fretmde  zu  weih'n? 

Wie  einst  lachelnd  unter  Thranen, 

ich  sehnsuchtsvoll  dir  lauschte, 

den  stolzen  Sang  zu  horen, 

der  rings  so  lang  mir  verstummt; 

O  sag',  wie  konntest  je  du  wohl  wahnen, 

dass  ungeruhrt  ich  bleibe, 

drang'  zu  mir  einst  deiner  Seele  Seufzen, 

hort'  ich  dein  Klagen? 

Dass  letzte  Trostung  in  deinem  Arm  ich 

fand, 
oh,  lass'  mich  nicht  entgelten, 
verschmah'    einst    auch    nicht    meinen 
Trost! 

Kehr'st  du  mir  nicht  zuriick, 

so  treffe  Fluch  die  ganze  Welt! 

Und  fur  ewig  sei  ode  sie, 

aus  der  die  Gottin  wich! 

0  kehr',  kehr  wieder! 

Trau'  meiner  Huld,  meiner  Liebe! 


O  could'st  thou  e'er  imagine 
That  I  could  stay  unmov'd 
If  thy  sad  bosom's  sighing 
Surg'd  its  laments  to  me? 
What  moments  in  thy  presence 
Have  I  in  rapture  pass'd! 
With  scorn  do  not  repay  me — 
Nor  spurn  me  in  thy  pride! 
If  of  my  realm  thou'rt  weary, 
Curs' d  be  the  world  o'erhead — 
A  desert,  lone  and  dreary, 
From  which  all  joys  have  fled! 
Return!     Return,  beloved V 
Trust  in  my  endless  love! 


Tannhauser. 
Wer,  Gottin,  dir  entflieht, 
flieht  ewig  jeder  Huld. 


Tannhauser. 
Who,  goddess,  flees  from  thee, 
Leaves  every  joy  supreme! 


Venus. 

Nicht  wehre  Stolz  deinem  Sehnen, 
wenn  zuriick  zu  mir  es  dich  zieht. 


Venus. 
Do  not  resist  thy  yearning, 
But  to  its  promptings  yield! 


Tannhauser. 
Mein  Sehnen  drangt  zum  Kampfe; 
nicht  such'  ich  Wonn'  und  Lust. 
Ach!    mogest  du  es  fassen, 
Gottin!     Hin  zum  Tod  den  ich  suche, 
zum  Tode  drangt  es  mich! 


Tannhauser. 
My  yearning  is  for  conflict: 

I  seek  not  joys  in  life; 
O  goddess,  fate  impels  me 

To  seek  grim  death  in  strife! 


Venus. 
Kehr'  zuriick! 

Wenn  der  Tod  selbst  dich  flieht, 
wenn    vor    dir    das    Grab    selbst 
schliesst. 


sich 


Venus. 
But  should  grim  death  avoid  thee, 
Refuse  to  thee  a  grave? 


IT'S  A 


FOWNES 


THAT'S  ALL  YOU 
NEED  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  A  GLOVE. 
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IU  new  musical  education 

FOR   PIANOLA  OW/MERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  tnasterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL  POPULAR  COURSE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 

BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  12  Lessons      .         .         .  i  62  Rolls,  1 2  Scores  ^    $  1 00 

\  12  Lesson  Papers     \    * 

WAGNER  COURSE,  10  Lessons     ....  i  42  ?olls'  ^Scores  )       $75 

(  10  Lesson  Papers     ) 

WAGNER'S  "RING"  COURSE,  4  Lessons  \         .         i  l6  *olls'  4  Scores  |      $35 

(     4  Lesson  Papers    J 

POPULAR  COURSE,  5  Lessons      ....  \  20  ?olls'  2°  Scores  I      $40 

J  \     5  Lesson  Papers     ) 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 
PRIVATE    CLASS    WORK. 
CLUB  WORK   IN    SMALL   TOWNS. 
SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    Fifth   Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


J  hiladelphict  Representative,   C.   ^.   jfceppo   6c    Son 
M5-J/J7  Chestnut  Street 
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Tannhauser. 
Den  Tod,  das  Grab  hier  im  Herzen  ich 

trag', 
durch  Buss'  und  Siihne 
wohl  find'  ich  Ruh'  fiir  mich! 

Venus. 
Nie  ist  Ruh'  dir  beschieden, 
nie  findest  du  Frieden! 
Kehr'  wieder  mir,  suchst  einst  dein  Heil ! 


Tannhauser. 
Gottin  der  ^'onn'  und  Lust! 
Nein! — Ach!    nicht  in  dir 
find'  ich  Frieden  und  Ruh' ! 
Mein  Heil  liegt  in  Maria! 


Tannhauser. 
For  death  the  grave  within  me, 
Through  penance  rest  I'll  crave! 


Vexus. 
The  peace  of  which  thou  speakest, 

Can' st  never  find  above! 
Return  if  rest  thou  seekest, 

Find  comfort  in  my  love! 

Tannhauser. 
Goddess  of  Joy — not  in  thy  love — 
My  hopes  rest  now  with  One  above 


* 


The  cast  of  the  first  performance  at  Dresden  was  as  follows : — 

Hermann,  Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitter- 
wurzer;  Walther,  Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar, 
Risse;  Elisabeth,  Johanna  Wagner ;  Venus,  Schroder- Devrient ;  a  voung 
shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States* was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolt  en;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  trie  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 

YOU    WILL    ENJOY    THE    TONAL    QUALITIES    OF    THE 

JACOB    BROS. 


or 


Mathushek  &  Son  Pianos 


C  There  is  no  other  piano  that  equals  the  depth,  richness,  and  purity  of  tone 
that  distinguishes  these  instruments.  See  and  hear  them,  and  you  will  fully 
appreciate  this  statement.  Our  prices,  too,  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the 
greatest  values  in  Philadelphia. 

A     GOOD  You've  got  an  old  square  piano  (or,  possibly,  an  upright),  which  has  done  its  best  work. 

vvr*xx  A  lari-Ki     Exchange  it!     We'll  give  you  more  for  it  than  anybody  else  will.    We'll  allow  you  all 
EXCHANGE     it's  worth,  and  yet  the  price  of  the  new  piano  will  be  no  higher  than  if  you  paid  all  cash. 
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concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  Society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover."  The  Bacchanale  was  performed  from 
manuscript  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  28,  1873. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Lichtmay  as  Elisabeth;  Roemer  as 
Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and  Franosch 
as  the  Landgrave. 

The  part  of  Tannhauser  was  created  by  Joseph  Alois  Tichatschek 
(1807-86),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House  from  1838 
to  1872.  The  part  of  Venus  was  created  by  Wilhelmine  Schroder- 
Devrient  (1804-60).  The  passionate  lovers  of  the  story  were  shown 
on  the  stage  as  mature  persons  of  discreet  years,  for  the  Tannhauser 
was  thirty-eight  years  old  and  Venus  was  in  her  forty-first  year. 

Tichatschek  was  for  years  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House ;  but 
there  were  cavillers  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He 
was  a  dramatic,  not  a  lyric  singer.  He  was  accused  of  stiffness  in  gest- 
ure and  certain  mannerisms  that  grew  upon  him  while  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Schroder-Devrient.  His  voice  was  not  naturally  free 
or  flexible,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  Italian  operas  of  the  repertory 
of  the  period.  "Al.  Sincerus,"  the  author  of  "Das  Dresdner  Hof the- 
ater" (1852),  does  not  attempt  to  suppress  the  criticisms  unfavorable 
to  his  hero :  on  the  contrary,  he  publishes  them  at  length,  and  then  he 
exclaims  in  a  fine  burst :  "Tichatschek  is  a  German  singer.  We  are  in 
Germany,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  not  without  old  and  new  German 
works,  which  can  stand  honorably  in  competition  with  the  new  Italian 
weak  and  sickly  productions." 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  outsider,  an  acute,  most  expe- 
rienced, discriminating  judge  of  singing.  Henry  F.  Chorley  heard 
Tichatschek  in  several  operas,  among  them  "Tannhauser."  He  wrote 
of  him:  "Among  the  tenors  of  Germany,  Herr  Tichatschek  bears  a 
high  reputation;  and  few,  in  any  country,  have  ever  crossed  the  stage 
with  an  ampler  proportion  of  natural  advantages.  He  is  of  the  right 
height,  handsome,  his  voice  strong,  sweet,  and  extensive,  taking  the 
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altissimo  notes  of  its  register  in  chest  tones.  He  possessed,  too,  in 
1839,  a  youthful  energy  of  manner  calculated  to  gain  the  favor  of  all 
who  hear  and  see  him.  But,  on  returning  to  Dresden  in  1840,  I  found 
that  he  had  abused  this  energy  to  the  evident  deterioration  of  his  voice 
and  style;  and  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  a  few  seasons  more  may 
rivet  him  in  bad  habits  never  to  be  thrown  off,  such  as  sink  their  owner 
among  the  disappointing  legion  of  those  who  'might  have  done  great 
things.,,, 

After  Chorley  had  heard  "Tannhauser"  at  Dresden  in  the  forties, 
he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  great  scene  in  the  third  act:  "I  remember 
the  howling,  whining,  bawling  of  Herr  Tichatschek  (to  sing  or  vocally 
to  declaim  this  scene  is  impossible).'' 

In  Germany  the  tradition  still  lives  that  Tichatschek  was  the  ideal 
Tannhauser.  Yet  Wagner  wrote  of  him  to  Liszt:  "In  spite  of  his 
voice  Tichatschek  did  not  bring  out  many  points  that  have  not  proved 
beyond  the  reach  of  far  less  gifted  singers.  He  has  only  brilliance  or 
suavity,  not  one  single  true  accent  of  grief."  For  his  sake  Wagner  wsa 
obliged  to  make  several  cuts  and  minor  omissions. 

Wilhelmine  Schroder- Devrient  (1804-60)  created  the  part  of  Venus. 
She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner;  she  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
desire  to  make  the  German  operatic  stage  still  more  illustrious ;  she  was 
delighted  with  his  enthusiasm,  his  scorn  of  the  conventionalities;  and 
some  say  that  she  shared  his  revolutionary  views  concerning  politics. 
According  to  Glasanap-Kllis's  biography  of  Wagner:  "Only  out  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  author  did  she  finally  consent  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Venus,  but  with  the  remark  that  she  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it — unless  she  were  to  appear  in  fleshings  from  top  to  toe; 
'and  that,'  she  added  with  mock  seriousness,  'you  could  scarcely  expect 
of  a  woman  like  me.'  The  jest  stood  cover  to  a  very  solid  reason:  the 
miseries  of  her  private  life  had  made  this  role  a  peculiarly  trying  one 
for  Schroder- Devrient."  As  Wagner  himself  said:  "The  exceptional 
demands  of  this  role  were  doomed  to  non-fulfilment,  because  irreparable 
circumstances  deprived  her  of  the  unembarrassment  required  by  her 
task." 
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Walther's  Prize  Song,   from  "The    Mastersingers  of  Nurem- 
berg," Final  Scene. 

When  "Die  Meistersinger "  was  first  performed  at  Munich,  June  21, 
1868,  the  part  of  Walther  was  created  by  Franz  Xachbaur,  who,  born 
March  25,  1835,  at  Schloss  Giessen,  sang  at  several  opera  houses  before 
he  was  engaged  at  Munich  (1866),  where  he  remained  in  active  sen-ice 
until  1890.  A  pupil  of  Pischek  and  Lamperti,  his  voice  was  one  of 
peculiar  beauty,  and  he  sang  with  a  distinction  that  might  justly  be 
called  elegance.  He  had  a  dignified  presence  and  an  aristocratic  bear- 
ing, and  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  Ludwig  II.  He  died  at  Munich, 
March  21,  1902. 

The  part  of  Walther  was  not  intended  originally  for  him.  The  tenor, 
Bachmann,  borrowed  from  the  Dresden  Opera,  was  found  inadequate, 
and  Nachbaur  was  substituted,  as  Betz  of  Berlin  was  substituted  for 
Kindermann  in  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs.  These  incidents  provided  ill- 
natured  gossip  before  the  performance, — that  Bachmann  had  given 
up  the  part  because  it  would  ruin  his  voice,  that  Kindermann  had 
abandoned  his  because  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  commit  so 
manv  notes  to  memory,  etc.  Wagner  himself  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
Ferdinand  Heine  (March  28,  1868),  "The  Dresden  tenor,  Bachmann, 
who  is  certainly  not  my  ideal,  but,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  still 
the  most  promising  substitute  for  the  singer  I  should  wish  for  Walther." 

The  following  translation  of  the  Preislied  is  by  H.  and  F.  Corder : — 

Morgenlich  leuchtend  in  rosigem  Schein, 
Von  Bluth'  und  Duft 
Geschwellt  die  Luft, 
Voll  aller  Wonnen, 
Nie  ersonnen, 
Ein  Garten  hid  mich  ein. 
Dort  unter  einen  TVunderbaum, 
Von  Friichten  reich  behangen, 
Zu  schau'n  im  sel'gen  Liebestraum, 
"Was  hochstem  Lust-verlangen 
Erfulhmg  kiihn  verhiess, 
Das  schonste  Weib, 
Eva  im  Paradies! 


Morning    was    gleaming    with    roseate 
.light, 

The  air  was  filled 

With  scent  distilled 

Where,  beauty  beaming 

Past  all  dreaming, 
A  garden  did  invite. 
Wherein  beneath  a  wondrous  tree, 

With  fruit  superbly  laden, 
In  blissful  love-dream  I  could  see 

The  rare  and  tender  maiden 

AVhose  charms,  beyond  all  price, 
Entranced  my  heart, 

Eva,  in  Paradise. 
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Abendlich    dammernd    umschloss    mich 
die  Nacht; 
Auf  steilem  Pfad  war  ich  genaht 
Zn  einer  Quelle  reiner  Welle, 
Die  loekend  mir  gelacht; 
Dort  unter  einem  Lorbeerbaum, 
Von  Sternen  hell  durchschienen, 
Ich  schaut'  im  wachen  Dichtertraum 
Von  heilig  holden  Mienen, 
Mich  netzend  mit  dem  edlen  Nass, 
Das  hehrste  Weib, 
Die  Muse  des  Parnass! 


Huldreichster  Tag  dem  ich  aus  Dichter's 

Traum  erwacht! 
Das  ich  ertraumt,  das  Paradies, 
In  himmlisch  neu  verklarter  Pracht 
Hell  vor  mir  lag, 
Dahin  lachend  nun  der  Quell  den 

Pfad  mir  wies, 
Die,  dort  geboren, 
Mein  Herz  erkoren, 
Der  Erde  lieblichstes  Bild, 
Als    Muse    mir    geweiht    so    heilig 

ernst  als  mild, 
Ward  kuhn  von  mir  gefreit ; 
Am  lichten  Tag  der  Sonnen, 
Durch  Sanges  Sieg  gewonnen 
Parnass  und  Paradies! 

"Die  Meistersinger  "  was  performed  in  America  for  the  first  time 
on  January  4,  1886,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
when  Albert  Stritt  was  the  Walther;  and  the  other  chief  singers  were 
Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl),  Marianne  Brandt,  Emil  Fischer 
(Sachs),  Joseph  Staudigl,  and  Otto  Kemlitz  (Beckmesser).  Mr.  Seidl 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April 
8,  1889,  when  the  singers  were  as  follows:  Kashoska  (Eva),  Reil  (Mag- 
dalene), Fischer  (Sachs),  Beck  (Pagner),  Alvary  (Walther).  Mold- 
linger  (Beckmesser). 


Evening  was  darkling  and  night  closed 
around ; 

By  rugged  way 

My  feet  did  stray 

Toward  a  mountain, 

Where  a  fountain 
Enslaved  me  with  its  sound; 
And  there,  beneath  a  laurel  tree, 

With  starlight  glinting  under, 
In  waking  vision  greeted  me 

A  sweet  and  solemn  wonder; 

She   tossed   on   me   the   fountain's 
dews, 
That  woman  fair, 

Parnassus'  glorious  Muse! 

Thrice  happy  day, 
To  which  my  poet's  trance  gave  place! 
That  Paradise  of  which  I  dreamed 
In  radiance  new  before  my  face 

Glorified  lay. 
To  point  the  path  the  brooklet  streamed 
She  stood  beside  me 
Who  shall  my  bride  be, 
The  fairest  sight  earth  ere  gave; 
My  Muse  to  whom  I  bow, 
So  angel  sweet  and  grave, 
I  woo  her  boldly  now, 
Before  the  world  remaining, 
By  might  of  music  gaining 
Parnassus  and  Paradise. 
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Siegfried's  Parting  from  Brunnhilde,  from  "The  Dusk  of  thi; 
Gods,"  Prologue,  Scene  2. 

The  first  performance  of  this  music-drama  was  at  Bayreuth,  August 
17,  1876.  The  part  of  Brunnhilde  was  created  by  Amalie  Materna. 
Born  at  St.  Georgen,  Styria,  July  10,  1847,  she  sang  at  Graz,  and  made 
there  her  operatic  debut  as  a  soubrette  in  1865.  She  went  to  Vienna, 
began  in  operetta  at  the  Carl  Theatre,  joined  the  Court  opera  in  1869, 
and  remained  a  member  till  her  retirement  in  1896.  She  is  now 
teaching  singing  in  Vienna.  Georg  Unger  was  the  first  Siegfried. 
Unger  (1837-87)  was  born  at  Leipsic.  He  studied  theology,  but 
went  on  the  stage  in  1867.  He  sang  in  many  cities,  and  from  1877  to 
1 88 1  he  was  a  member  of  the  Leipsic  Opera  Company. 

The  original  text  of  "Die  Gotterdammerung "  was  written  in  1848, 
and  the  title  was  "Siegfried's  Tod."  This  text  was  remodelled  before 
1855.     The  score  was  finished  in  1874. 

Siegfried  in  "Siegfried"  braved  the  flames  that  guarded  the  sleeping 
Brunnhilde,  and  awakened  and  won  her.  In  this  scene  he  farewells 
her,  to  seek  adventures  and  deeds  of  derring-do. 

The  following  prose  translation  of  Wagner's  text  is  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Apthorp : — 

Brunnhilde.  Brunnhilde. 

Zvl  neuen  Thaten,  How   could   I   love   thee,    dear  hero, 

theurer  Helde,  did  I   not  let  thee   go  to  new   deeds  ? 

wie  liebt'  ich  dich —  Only  one  care  gives  me  pause :  that  my 

Hess'  ich  dich  nicht  ?  worth  has  won  too  little  for  thee. 

Bin  einzig  Sorgen 

macht  mich  saumen : 

dass  dir  zu  wenig 

mein  Werth  gewan ! 


Was  Gotter  mich  wiesen, 
gab  ich  dir : 
heiliger  Runen 
reichen  Hort; 
doch  meiner  Starke 
magdlichen  Stamm 
nam  mir  der  Held, 
dem  ich  nun  mich  neige. 


What  the  gods  have  taught  me  I  have 
given  to  thee:  a  rich  treasure  of  holy 
runes;  but  the  maidenly  source  of  my 
strength  has  been  taken  from  me  by  the 
hero  before  whom  I  now  bow  down. 
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Des  Wissens  bar — 
doch  des  Wunsches  voll ; 
an  Liebe  reich — 
doch  ledig  der  Kraft : 
mog'st  du  die  Arme 
nicht  verachten, 
die  dir  nur  gonnen — 
nicht  geben  mehr  kan ! 

Siegfried. 
Mehr  gab'st  du,  Wunderfrau, 
als  ich  zu  wahren  weiss : 
nicht  ziirne,  wenn  dein  Lehren 
mich  unbelehret  liess! 
Ein  Wissen  doch  wahr'  ich  wohl : 
dass  mir  Brunnhilde  lebt; 
eine  Lehre  lernt'  ich  leicht : 
Briinnhilde's  zu  gedenken! 

BRUNNHILDE. 

Willst  du  mir  Minne  schenken, 
gedenke  deiner  nur, 
gedenke  deine  Thaten! 
Gedenke  des  wilden  Feuers, 
das  furchtlos  du  durchschrittest, 
da  den  Fels  es  rings  umbrann — 

Siegfried. 
Brunnhilde  zu  gewinnen! 

Brunnhilde. 
Gedenk'  der  beschildeten  Frau, 
die  in  tiefem  Schlaf  du  fandest, 
der  den  festen  Helm  du  erbrach'st- 

SlEGFRlED. 

Brunnhilde  zu  erwecken! 

Brunnhilde. 

Gedenk'  der  Eide 

die  uns  einen; 

gedenk*  der  Treue, 

die  wir  tragen; 

gedenk'  der  Liebe, 

der  wir  leben : 
Brunnhilde  brennt  dann  ewig 
heilig  in  deiner  Brust ! — 


Void  of  knowledge — yet  full  of  wishes ; 
rich  in  love — yet  bereft  of  strength :  do 
not  despise  poor  me,  who  can  only  favour 
thee — but  no  longer  give! 


Siegfried. 
More  hast  thou  given,  wonder-woman, 
than  I  know  how  to  keep :  do  not  frown 
if  thy  teaching  has  left  me  untaught! 
Yet  the  knowledge  of  one  thing  I  keep 
well :  that  Brunnhilde  lives  for  me ;  one 
lesson  I  easily  learnt:  to  remember 
Brunnhilde ! 


BRUNNHIIvDE. 

Wilt  thou  give  me  love,  remember 
only  thyself,  remember  thy  deeds!  Re- 
member the  wild  fire  thou  strodest 
through  undaunted,  as  it  burnt  around 
the  rock — 

Siegfried. 
To  win  Brunnhilde! 

Brunnhilde. 
Remember  the  shielded  woman  whom 
thou  foundest  in  deep  sleep,  whose  close 
helmet  thou  brokest  open — 

Siegfried. 
To  awaken  Brunnhilde! 

Brunnhilde 
Remember  the  oaths  that  unite  us; 
remember  the  faith  we  bear;    remember 
the  love  we  live  for:    then  will  Brunn- 
hilde forever  burn  sacred  in  thy  breast ! — 
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Siegfried. 

Lass'  ich,  Liebste,  dich  hier 
in  der  Lohe  heiliger  Hut, 
zum  Tausche  deiner  Runen 
reich'  ich  diesen  Ring. 
Was  der  Thaten  je  ich  schuf, 
dess'  Tugend  schliesst  er  ein ; 
ich  erschlug  einen  wilden  Wurm, 
der  grimmig  lang'  ihn  bewacht. 
Nun  wahre  du  seine  Kraft 
als  Weihe-Gruss  meiner  Treu' ! 


Siegfried. 
If  I  leave  thee,  dearest,  here  in  the 
sacred  guardianship  of  the  flames,  in  ex- 
change for  thy  runes  I  offer  thee  this 
ring.  What  of  deeds  I  ever  have  done, 
it  encloses  their  virtue;  I  slew  a  wild 
worm  who  had  long  grimly  watched 
over  it.  Now  guard  thou  its  power 
as  the  consecrated  greeting  of  my  con- 
stancy ! 


BRttNNHILDE. 

Ihn  geiz'  ich  als  einziges  Gut : 

f  ur  den  Ring  nun  nimm  auch  mein  Ross ! 

Ging  sein  Lauf  mit  mir 

einst  kuhn  durch  die  Lufte — 

mit  mir 
verlor  es  die  macht'ge  Art; 

uber  Wolken  hin 

auf  blitzenden  Wettern 

nicht  mehr 
schwingt  es  sich  muthig  des  Weg's. 

DOch  wohin  du  ihn  fuhr'st 

— sei  es  durch' s  Feuer — 
grauenlos  f olgt  dir  Grane ; 

denn  dir,  o  Helde, 

soil  er  gehorchen! 

Du  hiit'  ihn  wohl; 

er  hort  dein  Wort : — 

o  bringe  Grane 
oft  Brunnhilde's  Gruss! 

Siegfried. 

Durch  deine  Tugend  allein 

soil  so  ich  Thaten  noch  wirken  ? 

Meine  Kampfe  kiesest  du, 

meine  Siege  kehren  zu  dir? 

Auf  des  Rosses  Riicken, 

in  deines  Schildes  Schirm, 

nicht  Siegfried  acht'  ich  mich  mehr : 

ich  bin  nur  Briinnhilde's  Arm! 


Brunnhilde. 

I  covet  it  as  my  only  possession;  for 
the  ring  take  thou  now  also  my  steed! 
Tho'  his  course  once  bore  me  bravely 
through  the  air, — with  me  he  has  lost  his 
mighty  breed;  no  more  shall  he  fear- 
lessly wend  his  flight  over  clouds  and 
lightning  storms. 

Yet  whithersoever  thou  leadest  him — 
were  it  through  the  fire — Grane  shall  fol- 
low thee  without  fear;  for  thee  alone,  O 
hero,  shall  he  obey!  Keep  thou  him 
well;  he  hears  thy  word: — Oh,  bring 
Grane  often  Briinnhilde's  greeting! 


Siegfried. 

Shall  I  henceforth  achieve  deeds 
through  thy  virtue  alone?  Dost  thou 
choose  my  battles,  do  my  victories  be- 
long to  thee?  On  thy  steed's  back, 
under  the  shelter  of  thy  shield,  I  no 
longer  deem  myself  Siegfried:  I  am 
but  Briinnhilde's  arm! 


M   n 
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Brunnhilde. 
O  war'  Brunnhild'  deine  Seele! 

Siegfried 
Durch  sie  entbrennt  mir  der  Muth. 

Brunnhilde. 
So  war'st  du  Siegfried  und  Brunnhilde. 

Siegfried. 
Wo  ich  bin,  bergen  sich  beide. 

Brunnhilde. 
So  verodet  mein  Felsensaal? 

Siegfried. 
Vereint  fasst  er  tins  zwei. 

Brunnhilde. 

O  heilige  Gotter, 

hehre  Geschlechter! 

Weidet  eu'r  Aug' 

an  dem  weihvollen  Paar! 
Getrennt — wer  mag  es  scheiden? 
Geschieden — trennt  es  sich  nie! 

Siegfried. 

Heil  dir,  Briinnnild', 
prangender  Stern! 
Heil,  strahlende  Liebe! 


Brunnhilde. 
O  were  Briinnhild'  thy  soul! 

Siegfried. 
Through  her  does  my  courage  kindle. 

Brunnhilde. 
So  art  thou  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde 

Siegfried. 
Where  I  am,  both  are 

Brunnhilde 
Does  my  rocky  hall  thus  fall  desolate  ? 

Siegfried. 
United  it  holds  us  both. 

Brunnhilde. 
O  holy  gods,  sublime  races! 

Feast  your  eyes  on  this  devoted  pair! 
Sundered — who  can  separate  it?  Sepa- 
rated— it  shall  never  be  sundered! 


Siegfried. 

Hail  to  thee,  Briinnhild',  flashing  star! 
Hail,  beaming  love! 


Heil!    Heil! 


Beide. 


Both. 


Hail!     Hail! 


The  orchestral  prelude  is  descriptive  of  sunrise. 

The  first  performance  of  "  Gotterdammerung "  in  America  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  January  25,  1888.  The 
singers  were  Mmes.  Lilli  Lehmann,  Auguste  Seidl-Krauss,  Sophie 
Traubmann,  Marianne  Brandt,  Louise  Meisslinger,  and  Messrs.  Nie- 
mann, Robinson,  Fischer,  and  von  Milde.     Mr.  Seidl  conducted. 

The  first  performance  of  the  music-drama  in   Boston  was    at  the 
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Boston  Theatre  on  April  5,  1889.  The  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Leh- 
mann,  Meisslinger,  and  Messrs.  Kalisch,  Beck,  Fischer.  Mr.  Seidl 
conducted. 


Siegfried's  Death,  from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Briinnhilde  had  enchanted  Siegfried  so  that  no  weapon  could  hurt 
him.  She  had  omitted  to  protect  his  back;  and  when  Hagen,  the  son 
of  Alberich,  the  Nibelung,  plots  with  Briinnhilde  against  the  hero, 
the  easy  way  of  vengeance  is  shown  him.  Siegfried  strays  from  the 
hunting  party  which  was  arranged  for  his  death,  listens  to  the  ban- 
tering Rhine  maidens,  and  does  not  shudder  at  their  announcement 
that  the  ring  is  cursed,  and  will  bring  death  upon  him.  Seated  at 
meat  by  the  river  side,  Siegfried  tells  the  story  of  his  adventures  to 
his  companions.  He  has  no  memory  of  Briinnhilde,  but  Hagen  pours 
an  antidote  to  the  philter  into  his  horn.  And  then  Siegfried  tells  the 
tale  of  Gunther  and  the  flaming  mountain.  Hagen  plunges  his  spear 
into  Siegfried's  back.  The  hero  falls,  but  he  sees  Briinnhilde  in  a 
vision,  and  he  sings  to  her  before  he  dies,  is  put  on  his  shield  and  borne 
away. 


Siegfried. 

Briinnhilde — 

heilige  Braut — 
wach'  auf!  off'ne  dein  Auge! — 

Wer  verschloss  dich 

wieder  in  Schlaf  ? 
Wer  band  dich  in  Schlummer  so  bang  ?- 

Der  Wecker  kam; 

er  kiisst  dich  wach, 

und  iiber  der  Braut 

bricht  er  die  Bande:— 
da  lacht  ihm  Briinnhilde's  Lust! — 

Ach,  dieses  Auge, 

ewig  nun  off  en!— 

Ach,  dieses  Athems 

wonniges  Wehem!— 

Susses  Vergehen — 

seliges  Grauen — 
Brunnhild'  bietet  mir  Gruss ! — 


Siegfried 

Briinnhilde — holy  bride — awake !  open 
thine  eye! — Who  has  locked  thee  up 
again  in  sleep  ?  Who  has  bound  thee  so 
affrighted  in  slumber? — The  waker  is 
come;  he  kisses  thee  awake,  and  again 
breaks  his  bride's  bonds: — then  Briinn- 
hilde's joy  laughs  to  greet  him! — 

Ah,  that  eye,  now  forever  open! — Ah, 
the  blissful  wafting  of  that  breath! — 
Sweet  passing  away — blissful  awe — 
Briinnhilde  bids  me  greeting! — 
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Siegfried's  Funeral  March,  from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act 
III.,  Scene  2. 

This  music  is  not  a  funeral  march.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
last  rites  and  ceremonies  paid  Siegfried.  It  is  a  collection  of  prominent 
leit-motive  which  are  associated  with  the  hero  or  with  the  Volsung  race. 
These  motives  are  as  follows:  the  Volsung  motive,  the  death  motive, 
the  heroism  of  the  Volsungs,  the  motive  of  sympathy  (the  scene  be- 
tween Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  in  the  first  act  of  "Die  Walkure"), 
the  love  motive,  the  sword  motive,  glorification  in  death,  the  Sieg- 
fried motive,  the  motive  of  Siegfried  the  hero  (a  modification  of  Sieg- 
fried's horn  call),  the  Brunnhilde  motive.  But  constantly  recurring 
throughout  the  piece  is  the  death  motive  in  the  original  minor,  or  in 
the  major  as  "Glorification  in  Death." 


Final  Scene  from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  final  scene  is  in  the  hall  of  the  Gibichungs  by  the  Rhine.  Hagen 
returns  with  the  hunting  party,  and  announces  the  death  of  Siegfried 
by  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar.  The  body  is  brought  in.  Gunther  and 
Hagen  fight  over  the  ring,  and  Gunther  is  slain.  Hagen  attempts  to 
take  the  ring  from  the  dead  man;  but  Siegfried's  hand  closes  on  it, 
and  the  hand  raises  itself  and  threatens.  Brunnhilde  enters,  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  "a  funeral  pyre  is  raised 
whilst  she  declaims  a  prolonged  scena,  extremely  moving  and  impos- 
ing, but  yielding  nothing  to  resolute  intellectual  criticism  except  a 
very  powerful  and  elevated  exploitation  of  theatrical  pathos,  psy- 
chologically identical  with  the  scene  of  Cleopatra  and  the  dead  Antony 
in  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  Finally,  she  flings  a  torch  into  the  pyre, 
and  rides  her  war-horse  into  the  flame." 

The  translation  into  English  prose  is  by  Mr.  Apthorp. 


ORIGINAL  GERMAN. 
Brunnhilde. 

[Noch  im  Hintergrunde.] 

Schweigt  eures  Jammers 
jauchzenden  Schwall! 
Das  ihr  alle  verriethet, 
zur  Rache  schreitet  sein  Weib. 


ENGLISH   PROSE   TRANSLATION. 

Brunnhilde. 

[Still  at  the  back  of  the  stage.'] 

Silence   the    shouting   flood    of   your 

lamentation!     She   whom   ye    all   have 

betrayed,  his  wife  comes  for  vengeance. 


How  do  you  pronounce  itt 


Heady 


in 
November 
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[Sie  schreitet  ruhig  weiter  vor.] 

Kinder  hort'  ich 

greinen  nach  der  Mutter, 
da  siisse  Milch  sie  verschuttet : 

doch  nicht  erklang  mir 

wiirdige  Klage, 
des  hochsten  Helden  werth. 

Gutrune. 
[Brunnhilde!     Neid-erbos'te ! 
Du  brachtest  uns  diese  Noth ! 
Die  du  die  Manner  ihm  verhetztest, 
wen'  dass  du  dem  Haus  genah't!] 

Brunnhilde. 

Armsel'ge  schweig' ! 

Sein  Eheweib  war'st  du  nie : 

als  Buhlerin 

bandest  du  ihn. 
Sein  Mannes-Gemahl  bin  ich, 
der  ewige  Eide  er  schwur, 
eh'  Siegfried  je  dich  ersah. 

Gutrune. 
[In  hejtigster  Verzweiflung.] 

[Verfluchter  Hagen! 
Dass  du  das  Gift  mir  riethest, 
das  ihr  den  Gatten  entriickt ! 

Ach  Jammer! 

Wie  jah  nun  weiss  ich's, 
Brunnhild'  war  die  Traute, 
die  durch  den  Trank  er  vergass !] 

[Sie  wendet  sich  voll  Scheu  von  Sieg- 
fried ab,  und  beugt  sich  in  Schmerz  auf- 
gelost  uber  GunthER's  Leiche:  so  ver- 
bleibt  sie  regungslos  bis  an  das  Ende. — 
Langes  Schweigen.] 

[HagEn  steht,  auf  Speer  und  Schild 
gelehnt,  in  finsteres  Sinnen  versunken, 
trotzig  auf  der  aus  sets  ten  anderen  Seite.] 

Brunnhilde. 

[Allein  in  der  Mitte:  nachdem  sie  lange 
zuerst  mit  tiejer  Erschutterung,  dann  mit 
fast  uberwaltigender  Wehmuth  das  Ange- 
sicht  Siegfried's  betrachtet,  wendet  sie 
sich,  mit  feierlicher  Erhebung,  an  die 
Manner  und  Frauen.] 


[She  walks  quietly  farther  forward.] 
I  have  heard  children  wauling  for 
their  mother  when  they  had  spilt  sweet 
milk;  but  worthy  lamentation  has  not 
sounded  in  mine  ears,  worthy  of  the 
sublimest  hero. 


Gutrune. 
[Brunnhilde!    full  of  envious  malice, 
thou  broughtest  us  this  sorrow!     Thou 
who  set  the  men  upon  him,  woe  that 
thou  ever  earnest  near  this  house!] 

BRUNNHIEDE. 

Silence!  poor  girl!  Thou  never  wert 
his  wife;  thou  but  bound' st  him  as  a 
paramour.  His  wedded  wife  am  I,  to 
whom  he  swore  eternal  oaths  ere  Sieg- 
fried ever  saw  thee. 


Gutrune. 
[In  the  most  violent  despair.] 
[Accursed  Hagen!  for  counselling  me 
the  poison  that  took  her  husband  from 
her!  Oh  woe!  How  harshly  I  now 
know  that  Brunnhilde  was  the  beloved 
one  whom  he  forgot  through  the  potion !] 


[She  turns  away  from  Siegfried  full  of 
abhorrence,  and  bends  down  in  grief  over 
GunthEr's  body;  she  remains  thus  mo- 
tionless until  the  end. — Long  silence.] 

[Hagen  stands,  leaning  on  his  spear 
and  shield,  plunged  in  deep  thought,  on 
the  extreme  opposite  side.] 

Brunnhilde. 

[Alone  in  the  middle  of  the  stage:  after 
gazing  long  at  Siegfried's  countenance, 
at  first  in  convulsive  grief,  then  with  al- 
most overwhelming  sadness,  she  turns 
in    solemn    exaltation    to    the    MEN    and 

WOMEN.] 
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Starke  Scheite 

schichtet  mir  dort 
am  Rande  des  Rhein's  zu  Hauf : 

hoch  und  hell 

lod're  die  Gluth, 

die  den  edlen  Leib 
des  hehrsten  Helden  verzehrt! — 
Sein  Ross  fuhret  daher, 
das  mit  mir  dem  Recken  es  f olge : 

derm  des  Helden  heiligste 

Ehre  zu  theilen 
verlangt  mein  eigener  Leib. 
Vollbringt  Brunnhilde's  Wort. 

[Die  jungbrEN  Manner  errichten 
wdhrend  des  Folgenden  vor  der  Halle, 
nahe  am  Rheinufer,  einen  machtigen 
Scheiterhaufen:  FrauEn  schmilcken  ihn 
mit  Decken,  auf  die  sie  Krduter  und  Blu- 
men  streuen.] 

BRUNNHIIvDE. 

[Von  neuem  in  dem  Anblick  der  Leiche 
versunken.] 

Wie  die  Sonne  lauter 

strahlt  mir  sein  Licht : 

der  Reinste  war  er, 

der  mich  verrieth! 

Die  Gattin  triigend 

— treu  dem  Freunde — 

von  der  eig'nen  Trauten 

— einzig  ihm  theuer — 
schied  er  sich  durch  sein  Schwert. — 

Aechter  als  er 

schwur  keiner  Eide ; 

treuer  als  er 

hielt  keiner  Vertrage; 

laut'rer  als  er 

liebte  kein  and'rer: 

und  doch  alle  Eide, 

alle  Vertrage, 

die  treueste  Liebe — 
trog  keiner  wie  er! — 

Wiss't  ihr  wie  das  ward  ? — 

O  ihr,  der  Eide 
ewige  Hiiter! 
Lenkt  eu'ren  Blick 
auf  mein  bliihendes  Leid : 
erschaut  eu're  ewige  Schuld! 


Heap  up  great  logs  to  a  pile  there  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine;  let  the  glow 
flare  high  and  bright  that  consumes 
the  noble  body  of  the  sublimest  hero! — 
Lead  his  charger  hither,  that  it  may 
follow  the  hero  with  me.  For  my  own 
body  longs  to  share  the  hero's  most 
sacred  honor. — Fulfil  Brunnhilde's  wish! 


[The  younger  men  erect  a  mighty  fu- 
neral pyre  before  the  hall,  near  the  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  while  the  following  speech 
proceeds;  women  adorn  it  with  tapes- 
tries, upon  which  they  strew  herbs  and 
flowers."] 

BrtjnnhiIvDE. 
[Again    lost    in    contemplation     of    the 
corpse."] 

His  light  shines  upon  me  pure  as  the 
sun :  the  purest  was  he  that  he  betrayed 
me!  Deceiving  his  wife — true  to  his 
friend — he  sundered  himself  with  his 
sword  from  his  own  beloved — alone 
dear  to  him. — Truer  than  he  did  no 
one  swear  oaths;  more  faithfully  than 
he  did  no  one  keep  contracts;  more 
purely  than  he  did  no  one  love:  and 
yet  all  oaths,  all  contracts,  the  truest 
love,  did  no  man  ever  betray  as  he  did ! — 


Know  ye  how  this  came  to  pass? — 

O  ye,  eternal  guardians  of  oaths! 
guide  your  glance  upon  my  blossoming 
sorrow:  behold  your  eternal  guilt! 
Hear  my  complaint,  thou  greatest  god! 
Through  his  bravest   deed,   so   service- 


Few  publications  of  interest  to  musical  people  will  make  so  strong  an 
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sations, etc.,  of  the  two  great  composers,  classified  under  appropriate  titles, 
and  are,  in  effect,  autobiographies.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  a 
neat  circular,  which  the  publisher  will  send  on  application. 
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Meine  Klage,  hor', 

du  hehrster  Gott ! 
Durch  seine  tapferste  That, 
dir  so  tauglich  erwiinscht, 

weihtest  du  den 

der  sie  gewirkt, 
dem  Fluche  dem  du  verfielest : — 

mich — musste 

der  Reinste  verrathen, 
das  wissend  wtirde  ein  Weib ! — 

Weiss  ich  nun  was  dir  f rommt  ? — 

Alles!     Alles! 

Alles  weiss  ich : 
alles  ward  mir  nun  frei! 

Auch  deine  Raben 

hor'  ich  rauschen: 
mit  bang  ersehnter  Botschaft 
send'  ich  die  beiden  nun  heim. 
Ruhe!   Ruhe,  duGott!— 

[Sie  winkt  den  Mannen  Siegfried's 
Leiche  aufzuheben,  und  auf  das  Scheitge- 
ruste  zu  tragen;  zugleich  zieht  sie  von 
Siegfried's  Finger  den  Ring,  betrachtet 
ihn  wahrend  des  Folgenden,  und  steckt  ihn 
endlich  an  ihre  Hand.] 


able  and  welcome  to  thee,  didst  thou 
devote  him  who  accomplished  it  to  the 
dark  power  of  destruction: — the  pur- 
est was  destined  to  betray  me,  that  a 
woman  should  be  filled  with  knowl- 
edge ! — 


Do  I  know  now  what  avails  thee? — 

I  know  all!  all!  all!  All  lies  open  be- 
fore me !  Thy  ravens,  too,  have  I  heard 
prophesying:  with  tremblingly, longed- 
for  tidings  do  I  now  send  the  pair  home. 
Peace!    peace,  thou  god! — 


[She  beckons  to  the  men  to  raise  up 
Siegfried's  corpse  and  bear  it  to  the 
pyre;  at  the  same  time  she  draws  the  Ring 
from  Siegfried's  finger,  contemplates  it 
during  the  following,  and  at  last  puts  it 
on  her  own.] 


Mein  Krbe  nun 

nehm'  ich  zu  eigen. — 

Verfluchter  Reif ! 

Furchtbarer  Ring! 

Dein  Gold  fass'  ich, 

und  geb'  es  nun  fort. 

Der  Wassertiefe 

weise  Schwestern, 
des  Rheines  schwimmende  Tochter, 
euch  dank'  ich  redlichen  Rath! 

Was  ihr  begehrt, 

ich  geb'  es  euch : 

aus  meiner  Asche 

nehmt  es  zu  eigfen! 


I  now  take  possession  of  my  inheri- 
tance.— Accursed  hoop!  Terrible  Ring! 
I  now  grasp  thy  gold,  and  now  give  it 
away.  Ye  wise  sisters  of  the  water's 
deep,  I  thank  you  for  honest  counsel! 
I  give  you  what  ye  desire:  from  my 
ashes  take  it  for  your  own!  Let  the 
fire  that  consumes  me  cleanse  the  Ring 
from  its  curse :  dissolve  it  in  the  flood, 
and  keep  pure  the  bright  gold  that  was 
stolen  from  you  for  mishap. — 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Symphony  Hall     -     -     -     Boston 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 
TWENTY-FOURTH,  NINETEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  FIVE,  AT 
EIGHT    O'CLOCK 

THE    NIGHT    BEFORE   THE    FOOT-BALL    GAME 

AT   CAMBRIDGE 


SIXTH    JOINT    CONCERT 

by  the  Glee,  Mandolin, 
and    Banjo    Clubs    of 

Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities 


Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
F.  R.  COMEE  and  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired    location    as    possible. 

TICKETS,  $  1.50  and  $1.00 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SECOND  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING, 


DECEMBER  4 


AT  ZA5 
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Das  Feuer,  dass  mich  verbrennt, 
rein'ge  vom  Fluche  den  Ring: 

ihr  in  der  Fluth 

loset  ihn  auf, 

und  lauter  bewahrt 

das  lichte  Gold, 
das  euch  zum  Unheil  geraubt. — 

[Sie  wendet  sich  nach  hint-en,  wo  Sieg- 
fried's Leiche  bereits  auf  dem  Gerilste 
ausgestrecki  liegt,  und  entreisst  einem 
Manne  den  machtigen  Feuerbrand.] 

Fliegt  heim,  ihr  Raben! 

Raun't  es  eurem  Herren, 
was  hier  am  Rhein  ihr  gehort! 

An  Briinnhilde's  Felsen 

fahr't  vorbei : 

der  dort  noch  lodert, 
weiset  Loge  nach  Walhall! 

Denn  der  Gotter  Ende 

dammert  nun  auf: 
so — werf  ich  den  Brand 
in  WalhalTs  prangende  Burg. 

[Sie  schleudert  den  Brand  in  den  Holz- 
stoss,  der  sich  schnell  Jiell  entzundet.  Zwei 
Rabex  sind  vom  Ufer  aufgeflogen,  und 
verschwinden  nach  dem  Hintergrunde  zu.] 

[Zuei  juxge  MANNER  filhren  das  Ross 
herein;  Bruxxhiede  fasst  es,  und  ent- 
zaumt  es  schnell.] 

Grane,  mein  Ross, 

sei  mix  gegrusst! 

Weisst  du,  rnein  Freund, 

wohin  ich  dich  f  iihre  ? 

Im  Feuer  leuchtend 

liegt  dort  dein  Herr, 
Siegfried,  mein  seliger  Held. 

Dem  Freunde  zu  folgen 

wieherst  du  freudig? 

Lockt  dich  zu  ihm 

die  lachende  Lohe? — 

Fuhl'  meine  Brust  auch 

wie  sie  entbrennt; 

helles  Feuer 

das  Herz  mir  erfasst : 

ihn  zu  umschhngen, 

umschlossen  von  ihm, 

in  machtigster  ]\Iinne 

vermahlt  ihm  zu  sein! — 

Heiaho !     Grane ! 

Griiss'  deinen  Herren! 

Siegfried!     Siegfried!     Sieh! 
Selig  griisst  dich  dein  TVeib ! 

[Sie  liat  sich  sturmisch  auf  das  Ross  ge- 
schwungen,  und  sprengt  es  mit  einem 
Satze  in  den  brennenden  Scheithaufen. 
rich  steigt  prasselnd  der  Brand  hoch 
auf,  so  dass  das  Feuer  den  ganzen  Raum 
vor  der  Halle  crjullt,  und  diese  selbst 
schon  zu  ergreifen  scheint.] 


[Site  turns  toward  the  back,  where  Sieg- 
fried's corpse  already  lies  stretched  out 
on  the  funeral  pile,  and  snatches  a  mighty 
firebrand  from  one  of  ilie  men.] 

Fly  home,  ye  ravens !  tell  your  master 
what  ye  have  heard  here  by  the  Rhine! 
fly  past  Briinnhilde's  rock:  direct  him 
who  flames  there,  direct  Loge  toward 
Valhalla!  For  the  end  of  the  gods  now 
dawns:  so  throw  I  the  brand  into  Val- 
halla's shining  castle - 


[She  hurls  tlie  brand  upon  the  pyre, 
which  quickly  kindles  to  a  bright  flame. 
Two  ravens  have  flown  up  from  the 
shore,  and  disappear  in  the  background^ 

[Two  YOUNG  MEN  lead  in  her  steed: 
Bruxxhilde  takes  it,  and  quickly  un- 
bridles it.] 

Grane,  my  steed,  hail  to  thee !  Know- 
est  thou,  friend,  whither  I  lead  thee? 
Shining  there  in  the  fire  lies  thy  mas- 
ter, Siegfried,  my  blessed  hero.  Xeigh- 
est  thou  joyfully  to  follow  thy  friend? 
Does  the  laughing  flame  lure  thee  to 
him? — Let  my  breast,  too,  feel  how  it 
burns;  bright  fire,  take  hold  of  my 
heart :  to  embrace  him,  embraced  by 
him  to  be  wedded  in  mightiest  love! 
— Heiaho!  Grane!  greet  thy  friend! 
Siegfried!  Siegfried!  *my  blessed  greet- 
ing to  thee! 


[She  has  swung  herself  stormily  upon 
the  steed,  and  ruslies  on  it  with  a  single 
leap  into  the  burning  funeral  pile.  Im- 
mediately the  fire  flames  up  high,  so  that 
the  flames  fill  the  whole  interior  of  the 
hall,  and  the  liall  itself  seems  to  catch  fire.] 
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ACADEMY,   SATURDAY   MATINEE,   November  18,  at  2.30 


FIRST  PHILADELPHIA  CONCERT 

Appearance  of  MLLE.  EMMA 


/ 


AND  HER  COMPANY 

M.  BOUXMAN,  Basso  BERRICK  VAN  NORDEN,  Tenor 

ARGYRO  KASTRON,  Violiniste  LOUIS  FLEURY,  Flutist 

Direction,  Cort  &  Kronberg 

Seat  sale  at  HEPPE'S,  Wednesday,  November  8.  Mail  orders  accompanied  by 
check,  addressed  to  Miss  H.  HARRIS,  received  prior  to  that  date,  will  be  filled  in  order 
received. 

Prices,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  and  $2.50 

Boxes,  $12.00  and  $18. OO 


SMITH  &  NIXON  PIANO  USED, 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  Saturday  Afternoon,  December  2 

At  2.30 


Only   appearance  of    EMIVIA 

EAMES 

AND  HER  CONCERT  COMPANY 

JOSEF  HALLMAN,   'Cellist 

EMILIO  DE  GOGORZA,  Baritone 

AMHERST  WEBBER,  Pianist 

DIRECTION,  HENRY  WOLFSOHN 


Seats,  $1.00  to  $2.50,  at  Heppe's,  11 15   Chestnut  Street,  after 
November  25.     Mail  orders  will  be  filled  in  the  order  received. 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  USED 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Mr.  ERNEST    DOUGLAS,  Students  have  the  use  of  a  modern 

ORGAN.  two-manual    pipe-organ    (electric 

33  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,     motor),  recently  built  in  this  studio* 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTRED6E, 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs,  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 


STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  157S-6. 

WEDNESDAYS    IN    PORTLAND,    MAINS. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CDHMIN6S, 


PIA/NIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
Tuesday*   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Hadame  riARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY, COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON. 


BostonSympIpiy  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 

OF  THE 


FIRST    MATINEE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  7, 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


"With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C  A.  ELLIS,  Manager* 


A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT 


^[  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
IT  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 

PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the,  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  price" 
^[  In  this  case  hearings  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


BostoivMass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty=fifth  Season,  1905=1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Adamowski,  T.  Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F 

Roth,  O.  Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Kuntz,  D.  Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E. 

Moldauer,  A.  Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 

Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.    |j  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.     ^i  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.j  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Vtolas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G-  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Back,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


'  Flutes.  Oboes. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A.  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Muller,  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Debuchy,  A. 

Helleberg,  J.      Regestein,  E. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J.  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Giinzel,  F.  H 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann  C 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C  R. 


Cymbals. 
Senia,  T.| 


Triangle,  etc. 
■Burkhardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.       Sauerquell,  J. 


•^Mfimxx 


^    goston     Oy 


U.S.A. 

PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT   STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


BoStOn  New  National  Theatre, 

Symphony  i             Washington. 

~.             -  ^       Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 

OrChCSt V3L  Fifty-eighth  performance  in  Washington. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIRST  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  7, 

AT  430  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Weber  Overture  to  the  Opera. "Oberon" 

Weber     ....         Recitative  and  Aria  from  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 

Hector  Berlioz  i"'  ™™et  f°t  Will-o'-the-wisps  |  from    "The    Damnation 
( b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs  f        of  Faust,"  Op.  24 

£i  (  a.  Chanson  de  Nuit 

i  b.  Chanson  de  Matin 


Mozart     .         .        Recitative,  "  How  Susanna  delays  !  "  and  Aria,  "  Flown 

forever,"  from  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  " 


Tschaikowsky         ....       Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto. 

Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo,  "  Pizzicato  ostinato  "  :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


SOLOIST: 
Mme.  GADSKL 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony* 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    <5%f    Co.,    Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

O.  J.  De  MOLL  &  COMPANY 

1229  G  Street,  N.W. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"     .     .  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or  the  Elf -king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Planche,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  lessons  of  an 
Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously.  Planch^ 
sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end  of  the 
overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter  of 
twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria!  !  !  C.  M.  V. 
Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4) .  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 

MINIATUfiE   ORCHESTRAL  SCOPES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  "  The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "Anacreon." 

"  Overture,  "  Die  Abenceragen." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Wassertrager." 

"  Overture,  "  Medea." 

GLINKA.  Overture,  "  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar." 

"  Overture,  "  Ruslan  and  Ludmila." 

CORNELIUS.  Overture,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagdad." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Cid." 

SCHUMANN.  Overture,  "  Genoveva." 

"  Overture,  "  Manfred." 

MOZART.  Fifth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Sixth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Twenty-sixth  Piano  Concerto  (Coronation). 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS  OR 

BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,   9   East  17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


<[  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

Cfl  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

^  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

{§  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

Cj  Published   in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
€[  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fatime,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act 
ii.,  scene  x.).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy  figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 
Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings..  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  "a  new  version"  of  "Oberon,"  with  the 
libretto  revised  by  Josef  Lauff  and  with  additional  music  by  Josef 
Schlar,  was  produced  at  Wiesbaden  in  May,  1900.  "There  was  an 
attempt  to  make  the  music  harmonize  more  or  less  with  the  spirit  of 
the  present  day." 


The  first  performance  of  "Oberon"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York,  October  9,  1828,  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Mrs.  Austin  was  the 
heroine,  and  Horn  the  Sir  Huon.  (There  was  a  performance  of  ' '  Obe- 
ron," a  musical  romance,  September  20,  1826;  but  it  was  not  Weber's 
opera.  It  may  have  been  Cook's  piece,  which  was  produced  at  Lon- 
don early  in  that  year.)  This  performance  was  "for  the  benefit  of 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Austin."  An  admirer,  whose  name  is  now  lost, 
spoke  of  her  "liquid  voice  coming  as  softly  on  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
snow  upon  the  waters  or  dew  upon  the  flowers."     White  says  that 
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her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano  of  delicious  quality.  "She  was  very 
beautiful  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  typical  Anglo-Saxon  style  of 
beauty, — 'divinely  fair,'  with  blue  eyes  softly  bright,  golden  brown 
hair,  and  a  well-rounded  figure."  She  was  praised  lustily  in  print 
by  a  Mr.  Berkeley,  "a  member  of  a  noble  English  family,  who  accom- 
panied her,  and  managed  all  her  affairs  with  an  ardent  devotion  far 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  man  of  business."  She  visited  Boston 
during  the  season  of  1828-29,  and  she  sang  here  in  later  years.  White 
says  that  she  was  not  appreciated  at  first  in  New  York,  because  she 
had  made  her  debut  at  Philadelphia.  "For  already  had  the  public  of 
New  York  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  artists  of  any  pretensions  who  visited  the  country  pro- 
fessionally. And  it  is  true  that,  if  they  received  the  approbation  of 
New  York,  it  was  a  favorable  introduction  to  the  public  of  other  towns. 
Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  chose  Philadelphia  or  Boston  as  the 
scene  of  their  debut.  The  selection  was  in  itself  regarded  by  the  Man- 
hattanese  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  as  a  slight  to 
their  pretensions  as  arbiters;  and  in  such  cases  they  were  slow  at 
bestowing  their  approval,  however  well  it  might  be  deserved." 

I  doubt  whether  "Oberon"  was  performed  in  New  York  exactly  as 
Weber  wrote  it,  for  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  use  the  framework  and 
some  of  the  songs  of  an  opera  and  to  introduce  popular  airs  and  incon- 
gruous business.  "Oberon"  was  in  all  probability  first  given  in  this 
country  in  1870.  Performances,  however,  have  been  few.  There 
were  some  at  San  Francisco  in  December,  1882,  when  the  part  of  Rezia 
was  taken  alternately  by  Miss  Lester  and  Miss  Leighton. 

It  is  truthfully  said  by  one  of  tl\e 

GREATEST    LIVING    ARTISTS 

That  "  any  one  who  has  heard  it  cannot  fail  to  recognize  and 
admit  that  in  nobility  and  beauty  of  tone,  in  power  and  brilliancy, 
in  color,  in  absolute  perfection  of  mechanism  and  action 
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cannot  be  surpass ed.' 
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Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  (Mrs.  Hans  Tauscher)  was  born  at  Anklam, 
in  Pomerania,  June  15,  1872*.  She  was  educated  at  Stettin,  where  she 
studied  with  Mrs.  Schroeder-Chaloupkir.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Kroll's,  Berlin,  in  May,  1891,  as  Pamina  in  "The 
Magic  Flute."  She  also  sang  there  in  July  of  the  same  year  in  von 
Holstein's  new  opera,  "Der  Haideschacht."  In  1892  (May)  she  was 
again  at  Kroll's,  and  she  appeared  there  as  Anna  ("Hans  Heiling"), 
Anna  ("Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"),  Pamina,  Elvira,  the  Baroness 
("Wildschiitz").  She  was  married  in  September  of  that  year.  In 
1893  she  was  again  at  Kroll's,  but  early  in  1894  she  joined  the  opera 
company  at  Bremen,  where  she  added  to  her  repertory  parts  in 
Smetana's  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  and  d' Albert's  "Der  Rubin." 
During  the  season  of  1894-95  she  was  with  the  Damrosch  German 
Opera  Company.     Her  first  appearance  in  New  York  was  on  March 

1,  1895,  as  Elsa.     Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  as  Elsa,  April 

2,  1895.     In  1899  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  that  same  year  she  appeared  as  Eva  at  Bayreuth. 

Here  is  a  list  of  her  operatic  deeds  in  Boston: — 

Elsa:  April  2,  1895,  February  3,  1896,  March  10,  1898,  January 
26,   1899,  March  12,  1902. 

SiEGLiNDE:  April  3,  1895,  February  25,  1898,  January  30,  1899, 
March  28,  1903. 

GuTRUNE:  April  5,  1895. 

Elisabeth:  April  6,  9,  1895,  February  4,  1897,  February  24,  1898, 
January  24,  1899. 

Eva:  April  6,  1895,  February  7,  1896,  February  8,  1897,  February 
28,  1898,  March  25,   1903. 

Hester  PrynnE:  She  created  this  part,  and  sang  in  English  in 
Walter  Damrosch's  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  February  10,  1896,  February 
14,  1896. 

Senta:  February  2,  1897,  March  4,  1898,  February  3,  1899,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1899. 

Micaela:   February  3,  1897,  February  9,  1899,  April  4,  1902. 

Santuzza:   January  27,  1899,  April  3,  1901. 

Brunnhilde  in  "Siegfried,"  February  1,  1899. 
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Aida:  February  8,  1899,  April  1,  1903. 
Pamina:  March  22,  1902,  April  2,  1903. 
Donna  Elvira:   March  30,  1903. 


* 


Mme.  Gadski  sang  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  29,  1898, 
"Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "Oberon"  (in  German),  and 
Elisabeth's  Greeting,  from  "Tannhauser." 

She  sang  as  chief  soprano  at  Handel  and  Haydn  concerts  in  "The 
Redemption,"  April  10,  1898,  and  in  "Elijah,"  April  15,  1900,  and  at 
the  concert  given  for  Mr.  Zerrahn's  benefit,  "Elijah,"  May  2,  1898. 

She  has  sung  in  other  concerts:  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Verdi's 
Requiem,  March  16,  1902,  in  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  March  23, 
1902,  March  29,  1903. 

This  list  is  probably  incomplete. 


Recitative,  "How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd,"  and  Aria,  "Softly 

SIGHING,"    FROM   THE    OpERA,    "  DER   FrEISCHUTZ." 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,   1786;    died  at  London,  June  5,   1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre,  Schauspielhaus, 
erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original  building,  which 
was  burned  down  in  181 7.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  opera 
was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and  Folk-song 
were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were  stormily 
applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung  con 
amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  took  Mad.  (sic)  Seidler 
and  Mile,  (sic)  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 


G.  SCHIRMBR,   New  York 
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LA  MORT  DE  TINTAGILES.     For  Orchestra  and 
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£f/>e  Educational  Value 
of  &/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola, 
or  an  iEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Vassar  College. 

Radclif fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Yt.) 


It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  iEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

UfyQ  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL     ....     362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria."  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

The  recitative  and  aria  of  Agathe  (act  ii.,  No.  8)  are  sung  by  her 
in  a  narrow  antechamber  with  two  side  doors.  In  the  centre  is  a  cur- 
tained doorway,  which  leads  to  a  balcony.  Aennchen's  spinning- 
wheel  is  on  one  side;  on  the  other  is  a  large  table,  upon  which  are  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a  white  dress  trimmed  with  green.  Agathe  is  now 
alone. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  strings. 

Weber  began  work  on  Agathe's  scene  August  25,  181 7;  he  completed 
this  work  December  9,  18 19. 

Caroline  Seidler,  who  created  the  part,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
concert- master,  Anton  Wranitzki.  She  was  born  at  Vienna  about 
1790.  Her  father  trained  her  for  the  stage.  In  18 12  she  married 
the  violinist  Seidler,  of  Berlin*  (1 778-1840),  and  in  1816  she  went  to 
Berlin  and  appeared  in  various  parts  at  the  Royal  Opera.  She  was 
engaged  there,  and  she  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  member  of  the 
company  at  Potsdam,  June  3,  181 7.  Versatile,  she  sang  in  a  great 
variety  of  parts.  She  left  the  stage  May  26,  1838.  Ledebur  thus  de- 
scribes her:  "Her  voice  was  pure,  clear,  and  uncommonly  agreeable. 
The  compass  was  of  two  full  octaves,  and  very  agile.  Her  personal 
appearance  was  charming,  and  if  her  dramatic  art  was  not  suited  to 
performances  of  great  intensity,  it  was  excellently  adapted  to  graceful 
and  joyous  parts,  as  Henriette  in  Auber's  'Mason,'  Zerlina,  Rosina, 
etc." 

Max  von  Weber  said  of  her  voice  that  it  was  "the  sweetest  one  that 
could  be  imagined;  it  was  of  great  compass,  and  went  straight  to  the 
heart.  She  was  then  thirty-one  years  old,  and  she  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  beauty.  Her  Agathe,  it  is  true,  wras  no  humble  German 
maiden,  but  a  bewitching  woman.     She  sang  superbly." 

It  was  her  performance  of  Agathe's  scene  that  determined  the  fate 
of  Weber's  opera  at  the  first  performance.  The  audience  had  been 
cool. 

* 

*  * 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  in  New  York,  March  2,  1825.  The 
chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce,  Woodhull,  and  Clarke. 


THF     NATION  A  I  Founded  by 

■■■*-     lir»llV/ll/lL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY  Incorporated  m  1885  and 

r\WZ     ill  icir     AC  chartered  in  189 1  by 

Vll       IVHJolv*     Ul  special  act  of  Congress. 

AMERICA  47"49  ^wvoTk5^ 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael  Kelly,  singer  and  the  author 
of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described  as  "rather  masculine  in 
appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distinguished  for  "richness  and 
elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal  spirits,  good  humor,  and 
vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who  left  her  as  soon  as  she 
failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in  the 
Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather  an 
English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar  and  Mrs.  Bernard  *  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when  the 
chief  singers  were  Frederici,  Canissa,  Habelmann,  and  Graff. 

Agathe's  recitative  and  aria  were  sung  at  a  Symphony  Concert  in 
Boston  by  Miss  Marie  Jahn,  April  18,  1891. 

There  are  valuable  studies  of  this  aria,  studies  of  pedagogic  and 
aesthetic  value,  by  Stephen  de  La  Madeleine  (Etudes  Pratiques  de 
Style  Vocal,  Paris,  1868,  vol.  i.  pp.  63-141)  and  by  Heinrich  Dorn 
("Streifziige  im  Gebiete  der  Tonkunst,"  Berlin,  1879,  PP-  94-106). 
The  one  by  Dorn,  translated  into  English,  was  published  in  the  Music 
Review  (Chicago,  January,  1893,  pp.  182-186). 


MlNUKT    OF    WlUv-O'-THE- WISPS  AND  BAIXET    OF    SYI.PHS    FROM   "ThE 

Damnation  of  Faust" Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  C6te  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

The  romantic  Berlioz,  who  was  especially  romantic  in  statements  of 
fact,  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  wrote  the  Ballet  of  Sylphs  in  Vienna. 
"I  have  said  when  and  how  I  wrote  in  one  night,  also  in  Vienna,  the 

*Mrs.  Bernard  was  a  Miss  Tilden.  Colonel  Clapp's  statement,  in  his  "Records  of  the  Boston  Stage" 
(p.  256),  that  "Der  Freischutz"  was  produced  in  1827  by  Horn  and  Mrs.  Knight,  is  not  supported  by  news- 
papers of  that  year. 


How  do  you  pronounce  it? 

Ready 

in 

November 
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The  Love  Story  of  a  Polish 
Pianist  by  Rupert  Hughes 

The  hero  conquers  America  and  wins  the 
heart  of  an  American  girl.  A  very  unusual 
book.  "  Zal "  is  a  Polish  word  expressing  a 
certain  temperament.     $1.50.  *> 

The  Century  Co. 
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Boston  Symphony  Quartet 

MONDAY  EVENINGS 
December    18,   January   22,  and   March    26 


Season  Tickets  for  the  three  concerts  $4 


For  further  particulars  inquire  of  Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON -GREENE. 
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march  on  Rakoczy 's  Hungarian  theme.  The  extraordinary  effect  it  pro- 
duced in  Pesth  tempted  me  to  introduce  it  in  my  score  of  '  Faust. '  I  took 
the  liberty  of  putting  my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
and  making  him  witness  the  passage  of  an  Hungarian  army  across  the 
plain,  where  he  is  walking,  buried  in  thought.  A  German  critic  found  it 
exceedingly  strange  that  I  had  made  Faust  travel  to  such  a  place.  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  not,  and  I  should  not  have  hesitated  the  least  in  the 
world  to  take  him  anywhere  else,  if  it  would  have  helped  my  score.  I 
had  not  bound  myself  to  follow  Goethe's  plan,  and  the  most  eccentric 
travels  may  be  attributed  to  a  character  like  Faust,  without  any  shock 
to  probability.  Other  German  critics  took  up  this  singular  thesis  later, 
and  attacked  me  with  still  greater  violence  for  the  changes  I  made  in 
Goethe's  plan!  As  if  there  were  no  other  'Fausts'  than  Goethe's  .  .  . 
I  have  often  wondered  why  those  same  critics  never  reproached  me 
for  the  libretto  of  my  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony,  which  is  little 
like  the  immortal  tragedy.  No  doubt,  because  Shakespeare  is  not  a 
German.     Patriotism!    Fetishism!   Cretinism!" 

Christopher  Marlowe  pictures  Faust  as  an  accomplished    traveller 
who  was  personally  conducted  by  Mephistopheles.     Faust  says  (scene 

vii.) : — 

Having  now,  my  good  Mephistophilis, 

Passed  with  delight  the  stately  town  of  Trier, 

Environed  round  with  airy  mountain-tops, 

With  walls  of  flint,  and  deep  entrenched  lakes, 

Not  to  be  won  by  any  conquering  prince ; 

From  Paris  next,  coasting  the  realm  of  France, 

We  saw  the  river  Maine  fall  into  Rhine, 

Whose  banks  are  set  with  groves  of  fruitful  vines; 

Then  up  to  Naples,  rich  Campania, 

Whose  buildings  fair  and  gorgeous  to  the  eye, 

The  streets  straight  forth,  and  paved  with  finest  brick; 

Quarter  the  town  in  four  equivalents. 

There  saw  we  learned  Maro's  golden  tomb, 

The  way  he  cut,  an  English  mile  in  length, 

Thorough  a  rock  of  stone  in  one  night's  space; 

From  thence  to  Venice,  Padua,  and  the  rest, 

In  one  of  which  a  sumptuous  temple  stands, 

That  threats  the  stars  with  her  aspiring  top. 

Thus  hitherto  has  Faustus  spent  his  time: 

But  tell  me,  now,  what  resting  place  is  this? 

Hast  thou,  as  erst  I  did  command 

Conducted  me  within  the  walls  of  Rome? 

Do  yon  know  about  "  Masters  in  Art"  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  oi  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mat'/.     No  canvassers. 

BATES    ®.    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Cbc  new  musical  education 

FOR   PIANOLA  OWNERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations.? 

MUSIC  IN   THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL    POPULAR    COURSE    FOR    TOUNG    PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  ii  Lessons      .        .         .  {  \\  ^"p^S"  I    $l0° 

WAGNER  COURSE,  xo  Lessons  .  .  .  .  {  £  j^ggT  j  $75 
WAGNER'S  «  RING  -  COURSE,  4  Lessons  .  .  \l\  l^n\%Z7  }  $35 
POPULAR  COURSE,  5  Lessons      ....  {  2°  Lto^PapeT  }      *40 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 
PRIVATE    CLASS    WORK. 
CLUB  WORK   IN    SMALL   TOWNS. 
SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    FiftH   Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Representatives  for  Washington 

The  Sanders  (Si  Stayman  Company. 
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The  Minuet  of  Will-o-the-wisps  is  an  instrumental  serenade  given  by 
command  of  the  Fiend  under  the  window  of  Margaret. 

The  Ballet  of  Sylphs  is  a  short  movement  during  which  sylphs  dance 
away  through  the  air,  after  they  have  sung,  in  obedience  to  Mephis- 
topheles,  the  beauty  of  Margaret  to  Faust,  asleep  on  the  banks  of  the 

Elbe. 

In  the  first  act  of  Berlioz's  dramatic  legend  Faust  is  alone  on  a  Hun- 
garian plain  at  sunrise.  He  rejoices  in  the  spring,  and  as,  in  love  with 
solitude,  he  is  glad  to  be  far  from  the  crowd  and  human  strife,  he  hears 
vaguely  fragments  of  the  fanfare  in  the  Rakoczy  March.  Peasants  dance 
and  sing.  And  then  an  army  advances,  "the  sons  of  the  Danube. '* 
' '  Every  heart  trembles  at  their  song  of  triumph :  mine  alone  remains 
cold,  insensible  to  glory." 

Berlioz,  early  in  1846,  was  about  to  leave  Vienna  for  Budapest.  He 
wrote  the  Rakoczy  March  the  night  before  his  departure.  "A  Viennese 
amateur,  who  knew  well  the  manners  of  the  country  I  was  to  visit,  came 
to  me  some  days  before  with  a  volume  of  old  airs.  '  If  you  wish  to  please 
the  Hungarians,'  he  said,  'write  a  piece  on  one  of  their  national  airs. 
They  will  be  enraptured,  and  you  in  turn  will  give  me,  when  you  are 
back,  news  of  their  Elien  (hurrah !)  and  applause.  Here  is  a  collection, 
and  you  have  only  to  choose.'  I  took  his  advice  and  chose  the  Rakoczy 
tune."  The  description  of  the  reception  of  the  march  by  the  Hunga- 
rians is  well  known  (Memoires  de  Hector  Berlioz,  II.;  pp.  210-213). 


Akos  Laszlo  gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Rakoczy  March: — 
When  Prince  Franz  Rakoczy  II.  (1 676-1 735)  entered  in  solemn  state 
his  town  of  Eperjes,  bringing  with  him  his  young  bride,  the  Princess 
Amalie  Karoline,  daughter  of  Duke  Vanfried  of  Hesse,  the  leader  of  the 
gypsies,  Michael  Barna,  court  fiddler  and  favorite  of  the  Prince,  wrote  a 
processional  march  in  honor  of  the  pair  and  played  it  with  his  band. 
The  march  was  originally  of  a  joyous  nature,  but  Barna  rewrote  it.  He 
learned  that  his  master  was  about  to  revolt  against  the  Austrian  house, 
in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Szatmar ;  and  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 


TheADELE  MARGDLIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
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THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Friday  Evening:,  December  8, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 
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For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Marguliss,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies 
of  the  Programme  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  had  at  $1.50  by  ap- 
plying before  the  last  concert.  Ad- 
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master,  and  with  tears  he  spoke  from  his  heart :  ' '  Most  gracious  Prince ! 
You  abandon  a  pleasant  life,  to  chase  after  nothing!"  And  to  soothe 
the  Prince  he  took  his  fiddle  in  his  hand  and  played  the  rewritten  tune, 
the  tune  with  which  he  had  greeted  his  happy  master,  who  then  blazed 
at  the  zenith  of  his  might. 


"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  was  given  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  December  6,  1846.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Duflot- 
Maillard,  Roger,  Leon,  Henri.  The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  New  York,  under  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  February  12, 
1880,  with  Amy  Sherwin,  Jules  Jordan,  Franz  Remmertz,  Bourne.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  under  Mr.  Lang,  May  14,  1880,  with 
Mrs.  Humphrey- Allen,  W.  J.  Winch,  Clarence  Hay,  and  "an  Amateur" 
(S.  B.  Schlesinger) .  The  first  performance  of  the  work  as  an  opera 
was  at  Monte  Carlo,  February  18,  1893,  with  Miss  d'Alba,  Jean  de 
Reszke,  Melchissedec,  and  Illy. 


Chanson   de  Nuit  and  Chanson   de   Matin,  Op.  15. 

Edward  Elgar 

(Born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  June  2,  1857;  now  living  at 

Malvern.*) 

j   These  little  pieces  were  composed  originally  for  the  violin  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment.     Elgar's  opus  14  is  a  set  of  twelve  voluntaries 

*  A  chair  of  music  has  been  endowed  at  Birmingham  on  condition  that  Elgar  should  be  the  first  occupant 
thereof;  and  Elgar  has  accepted  the  position. 


IVOSCJ'IANOS 


Have  been  established 
54  Years 

and  are  receiving  more 
'favorable  comments  to-day  Y 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint 
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160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 
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for  organ,  which  he  sold  to  a  publisher  for  five  pounds.  The  first  work 
of  any  true  importance  was  Op.  19,  "Froissart,"  a  concert  overture, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Worcester  (England)  Festival  of  1 890 ;  the 
conception  and  title  of  this  overture  were  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  speech  of 
Claverhouse  in  "Old  Mortality." 

The  two  chansons  were  orchestrated  by  Hlgar  for  one  flute,  one  oboe, 
two  clarinets,  one  bassoon,  two  horns,  harp,  and  strings,  and  produced 
at  London  September  14,  1901,  the  year  of  their  publication. *  The 
Chanson  de  Nuit  is  a  melodious  andante  in  G  major,  4-4.  The  Chanson 
de  Matin,  in  the  same  key,  is  an  allegretto  in  2-4. 

These  pieces  were  played  in  Boston  at  Promenade  Concerts,  Mr.  T. 
Adamowski  conductor,  the  Chanson  de  Matin  on  May  7,  1903,  the 
Chanson  de  Nuit  on  May  9,  1903.  They  were  also  played  in  the  course 
of  the  "Pop"  season  of  1904. 


Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays!"  and  Aria,  "Flown  forever," 
from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;   died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna, 
May  1,  1786. 

*  An  arrangement  of  the  Chanson  de  Nuit  for  viola  and  pianoforte  was  also  published  in  iooi. 
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The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  de- 
cides to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by  a 
trick. 

Act  iii.,  scene  viii.     The  Countess  alone. 

Aria. 
Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer. 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangio, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

Ah!    se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  sperenza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 


Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and»tender; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 


Hotel    Rennert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection. 
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Ah!    perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 

The  recitative  (Andante;  Allegretto)  is  accompanied  by  strings. 
The  aria  (C  major,  Andantino,  2-4;  Allegro,  4-4)  is  accompanied  by 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  woman  that  created  the  part  of  the  Countess  was  a  certain 
Laschi.  A  contemporary  critic  said  that,  although  her  artistry  was 
admired  in  Italy,  she  was  neither  distinguished  nor  a  favorite  at  Vienna. 
Michael  Kelly,  who  created  the  part  of  Basilio  and  also  that  of  Don 
Curzio, — Ochelly,  as  Mozart  wrote  the  tenor's  name, — mentions  her 
incidentally  in  his  entertaining  "Reminiscences"  (which  are  said  to 
have  been" written  by  Theodore  Hook),  but  does  not  criticise  her  art 
or  her  person.  Da  Ponte,  never  discreet  in  his  comments  on  women, 
says  nothing  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  quality  of  the  singers.  There 
is  no  record  of  her  appearing  at  the  famous  opera  houses  of  Bologna 
and  Venice. 

The  aria,  "Dove  sono,"  was  sung  in  Boston  by  Mme.  Fursch-Madi, 
December  19,  1 891,  at  the  concert  given  in  commemoration  of  Mo- 
zart's death. 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36    .     .      Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,   1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1876-77. 
The  first  draft  was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumenta- 
tion on  August  1 1  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  Septem- 
ber 12.  He  began  work  again  toward  the  end  of  November.  The 
Andantino  was  finished  on  December  15,  the  Scherzo  on  December  20, 
and  the  Finale  on  December  26,  1877. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  10,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andantino  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole 
symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20,  1893.  The 
first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  28,  1896,  Mr.  Paur  conductor. 
The  present  performance  is  the  third  at  these  concerts. 
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E.  F.  DROOP  &  SONS  CO. 

925  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  N.W. 

Call  to  your   attention    their  large  and  comprehensive 
stock  of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments,  embracing  the 

Steinway  and  other  Pianos 
Vocation  and  other  Organs 

XKtt    Pa/^iIi^m      The  PERFECT 
M  iltJ    V/CClllan  PIANO  PLAYER 

The  Cecilian-Piano 
j  »■      Edison  and  Victor 

Talking  Machines  and  Records 

I  J*  The  Reg'ina 

Queen  of  Music-makers 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  SHEET  MUSIC 
Jt^Everything  Musical-^ 

Tuning  by  experts  only*     Pianos  exchanged,  repaired, 
moved,  and  stored. 

E.  F.  DROOP  (&  SONS  CO. 

925    PENNSYLVANIA   AVENUE,    N.W. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON. 


SECOND  MATINEE 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 


DECEMBER  5 


AT  4.30 
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The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend");   and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadeshda  Filaretowna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  January  29,  1831.  She  married 
in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she 
was  left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concern- 
ing his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  compo- 
sition, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  in- 
timate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man ;  a  woman  that  held 
in  disdain  all  that  is  petty  and  conventional,  but  was  pure  in  thought 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolks,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  D'  Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

For 

All  Students  and  Teachers  of 
Music 


CALVIN  BRAINERD    CADY 
VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD  WHITING 
ELIZABETH  FYFFE 
LINDA  EKMAN 


SEND     FOR     ANNOUNCEMENT    to 
CALVIN    B.  CADY 

Suites  312-314,  Pierce  Building,  opposite 
the  Public  Library,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mothers! 
Mothers !! 
Mothers!!! 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
IONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  and  is  the  best  remedy.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.     Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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Mrs.  Katie  Wilson=Greene 


Announces  the  only  appearance  in  Washington 

this  season  of 


flrne.  CALVE 

NATIONAL    THEATRE 

November  16,  430 

Seats  now  on  sale  at  T.  Arthur  Smith's,  1327  F  Street 

AND  


flrne. 


EnriA  EAriES 

(FIRST   APPEARANCE   IN    CONCERT) 

Tuesday,  November  28,  430 


Orders^mayjiow  be  filed  at  T.  Arthur  Smith's,  J  327  F  Street. 
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and  action;    a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. 
She  did  not  long  survive  Tschaikowsky. 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  i,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood."  In  August,  1877,  writing  to  her, 
he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I  hope  it  will  please  you, 
for  that  is  the  main  thing."  He  wrote  August  12  from  Kamenka :  '  'The 
first  movement  has  cost  me  much  trouble  in  scoring  it.  It  is  very 
complicated  and  long;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  the  most  important. 
The  other  movements  are  simple,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them. 
There  will  be  a  new  effect  of  sound  in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much 
from  it.  At  first  the  strings  play  alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.  In 
the  Trio  the  wood-wind  instruments  enter  and  play  alone.  At  the 
end  all  three  choirs  toss  short  phrases  to  each  other.  I  believe  that 
the  effects  of  sound  and  color  will  be  most  interesting."  He  wrote  to 
her  in  December  from  Venice  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  instru- 
mentation :  ' '  No  one  of  my  orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so  much  labor, 
but  on  no  one  have  I  worked  with  so  much  love  and  with  such  devo- 
tion. At  first  I  was  led  on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring  the  symphony 
to  an  end,  and  then  I  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  the  task,  and  now 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it.  My  dear  Nadeshda  Filaretowna,  perhaps 
I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  symphony  is  no  mediocre 
piece;  that  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  made.  How  glad  I  am  that  it 
is  our  work,  and  that  you  will  know  when  you  hear  it  how  much  I 
thought  about  you  in  every  measure !  If  you  were  not,  would  it  ever 
have  been  finished?  When  I  was  in  Moscow  and  thought  that  my 
end  was  about  to  come,*  I  wrote  on  the  first  draft:  'If  I  should  die, 
please  send  this  manuscript  to  N.  F.  von  Meek.'  I  wished  the  manu- 
script of  my  last  composition  to  be  in  your  possession..  Now  I  am 
not  only  well,  but,  thanks  to  you,  in  the  position  to  give  myself  wholly 

*  There  is  reference  here  to  the  crazed  condition  of  Tschaikowsky  after  his  amazing  marriage  to  Antonina 
Iwanowna  Mijukowa.  The  wedding  was  on  July  6,  1877.  He  left  his  wife  at  Moscow,  September  24.  See 
the  programme  book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  January  31,  1903  (pp.  721-724). 


Few  publications  of  interest  to  musical  people  will  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  as  the  two  announced  for  early  issue  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  : 
"  BEETHOVEN  :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
and  "  MOZART,"  this  bearing  the  same  sub-title.  Both  works  have  been 
translated  from  the  German,  edited  and  annotated  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of  music. 

The  books  are  composed  of  extracts  from  the  letters,  reports  of  conver- 
sations, etc.,  of  the  two  great  composers,  classified  under  appropriate  titles, 
and  are,  in  effect,  autobiographies.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  a 
neat  circular,  which  the  publisher  will  send  on  application. 
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Symphony  Hall     -    -    -     Boston 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 
TWENTY-FOURTH,  NINETEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  FIVE,  AT 
EIGHT    O'CLOCK 

THE   NIGHT   BEFORE   THE   FOOT-BALL    GAME 

AT   CAMBRIDGE 


SIXTH    JOINT    CONCERT 

by  the  Glee,  Mandolin, 
and    Banjo    Clubs    of 

Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities 


Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
F.  R.  COMEE  and  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired    location    as    possible, 

TICKETS,  I1.50  and  $1.00 
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to  work,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  written  music  which  cannot  fall  into 
oblivion.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  I  am  wrong;  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of 
all  artists  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of  their  productions." 
Later  he  had  chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth  of  the  symphony. 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.  This  phrase  is  answered 
by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con 
anima  (in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  expo- 
sition of  the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The 
development  is  in  the  wood- wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings. 
The  whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change, 
Moderato  assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  de- 
scending chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  rising  and 
falling  arpeggios  in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is 
not  the  second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter-theme  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung 
by  flutes  and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden 
change  to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first 
theme  modified  in  the  wood-wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first 
and  second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter- theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter-theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  short 
and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  foj  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi- variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicati,  one  for 
the  wood- wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes:  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the 
strings  and  wood- wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass. 
The  second  follows  immediately, — a  folk- tune  for  wood- wind  that  is 
repeated  again  and  again.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  return 
of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme,  sounded  in  harmony  by  full 
orchestra.  Toward  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double  for- 
tissimo by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
a  Russian  folksong,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but 
the  characterization  is  loose. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Mr.  ERNEST  DOUGLAS, 


Students  have  the  use  of  a  modern 
ORGAN.  two-manual    pipe-organ    (electric 

33  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,     motor),  recently  built  in  this  studio. 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

(Pupil  of  William  Shakespeare,  London.) 
Sftidio,  1214  F  Street.  'Phone,  Main  3525. 


THOMAS  EYANS  GREENE, 


TENOR    SOLOIST, 

(Late  of  the  Savage  Grand  Opera), 

Teacher  of  Sing-Ing*. 

Studio,  1214=  F  Street.  'Phone,  Main  3525. 


\ 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LADRA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

/No.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


.  J.  E.  TIPPETT3 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 


STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CUMMINGS, 


Mrs.  OLDBERG'S 

First  Tuesday  Evening  Musicale, 

November  7t  at  8.30. 
THE   SHOREHAM. 


PIA/MIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Wassails  Shakespare  Song  Cycle. 

Mrs.  Anders,  Soprano,  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Moran,  Contralto. 

Mr.  Scantling,  Tenor. 

Mr.  Claybaugh,  Baritone. 
Tickets,  75  cents.     Course  tickets  for  seven  concerts, 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  $3,  at  Smith's,  1327  F 
Street,  and  The  Shoreham. 
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Mr.  B.  FRANK  GEBEST, 


Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher. 

Pupil  of  Barth,  Scharwenka,  and 

Moszkowski. 

Just  returned,  from  study  in  Europe. 

STUDIO,  1327  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  N.W. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGIxNQ. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


Hr.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  fladame  flARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY, COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  EDWIN  HUGHES, 

Teacher  of  Piano. 
J  307  Riggs  Street,  Northwest. 


Mr.  JOSEF  KASPAR 

(Director  of  Washington  Choral  Society  and 

Georgetown  Orchestra) 

HAS  RESUMED  VIOLIN  LESSONS. 

STUDIO,  1217  M   STREET,  N.W. 

Mr.  Kaspar  is  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  violin 

school  of  Prague  and  of  the  famous  French 

violinist,  Ernil  Sauret. 


W.  Edward  Heimendahl, 

of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Baltimore, 

"Voice    Culture. 

MdaysyaStasntud?orrS-    "M  E  Street,  N.W. 


ANTON    KASPAR, 

Teacher     of     Violin. 

Recitals  and  HVlxisioals. 

Studio:  1300  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  N.W. 


Miss  Minna  Heinrichs, 

Teacher     of     Violin. 

Pupil  of  Prof.  Jacques  M.  Gruen,  Vienna. 
1117  Roanoke  Street.  'Fhone,  North  1452  2. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  SCHOOL. 

U8  C  Street,  N.E. 

'Phone,  438  W. 

NORTHWEST  STUDIO,   1214  F  STREET. 

Miss  Georgia  E.  Miller,  Director. 

Class  and  Private  Lessons. 


Miss   CAROLYN   E.   HAINES, 
Teacher  of  Piano. 

Pupil  of    CONSTANTIN  VON  STERNBERG 
and  S.  M.  FABIAN. 

Residence-Studio,  1744  Corcoran  St., N.W. 


ASCAR  FRANKLIN  COMSTOCK, 

Singing  and  Piano. 

Studio,  1217   F  Street. 


Mary  Helen  Leefe, 

so:p:R,.A.:tsro5 

Vocal  Instruction,  Concert  and  Church. 
1214  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  P.O. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND   ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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THE  LYRIC,  BALTIMORE. 


BostonSy  mptionu  OraliBstia 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


FIRST  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


"With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager, 
l 


A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT 


^[  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^[  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 

PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  price." 
\  In  this  case  hearings  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos^may  be  heard. 


Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackso  i  Boulevard 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins. 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,fH. 

Hoffmann,  J  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H- 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Back,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes.  Oboes. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A.  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Miiller,  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.  $  Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Debuchy,  A. 

Hell  berg,  J.     Regestein,  E. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Giinzel,  F.  H. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F       Sauerquell,  / 


PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT   STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by  The  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO. 
G.  FRED  KRANZ,  President  N.  W.  corner  Charles  and  Fayette  Streets 
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Boston  The  Lyric, 

^  Mount  Royal  and 

Symphony  |       riaonrdeAvenues' 

f^fY^flf^Qf'fTfl  Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

^-'I  vIIWDtl  CL  Twenty-first  Season  in  Baltimore. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor, 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8, 

AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


WAGNER 


PROGRAMME. 

March  of  Homage. 

Bacchanale  and  Duet  from  "  Tannhauser  "   (Paris  Version). 

Prize  Song  from  "  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 


Siegfried's  Parting  from  Briinnhilde,  Siegfried's  Death  and 
Funeral  March,  Closing  Scene,  from  "  The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods." 


SOLOISTS : 


Mme.  JOHANNA  GADSKL 
Mr.  ELLISON  VAN  HOOSE. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  five  minutes  after  the  **  Tannhauser  "  selection  and  an 
intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  selection  from  Act  I.  of  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods/' 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    ^f   Co.,   Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by 
COHEN    &   HUGHES 
304  North  Howard  Street 


March  of  Homage Richard  VVagn 

(Born  at  Leipsic  on  M»y  22,  1*13;  died  at  Venice  »n  February  13,  1I83.) 

This  march  was  composed  at  a  villa  on  Lake  Starnberg,  not  far  from 
Munich,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  toward 
Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria.  Wagner  then  wrote  of  the  monarch  as 
a  lover  of  his  sweetheart.  "I  fly  to  him  as  a  beloved  one.  It  is  an 
enchanting  intimacy.  Never  before  have  I  seen  such  unrestrained 
eagerness  to  learn,  such  comprehension,  ardor,  and  enthusiasm;  and 
then  his  loving  care  for  me,  the  chaste  cordiality  which  is  expressed  in 
every  mien  when  he  assures  me  of  his  happiness  in  possessing  me; 
thus  we  often  sit  for  hours,  lost  in  contemplation  of  each  other."* 
Wagner  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wille  in  even  more  extravagant  terms,  and  in 
one  letter  he  said:  "Through  him  the  male  sex  has  completely  rehabili- 
tated itself  in  my  eyes."  Through  his  intimacy  with  the  king,  Wagner 
had  been  able  to  appease  his  creditors  for  a  time.  Ludwig  had  given 
him  his  portrait,  and  the  villa  was  so  near  the  castle  of  the  king  that 
the  latter  sent  his  carriage  for  Wagner  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  Huldigungsmarsch  was  composed  originally  for  a  brass  band, — 
the  original  score  is  still  in  manuscript,  we  understand, — and  in  this 
form  it  was  played  at  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Bayreuth  Theatre,  May  22,  1872.  While  the  band  was  playing, 
Wagner  took  the  hammer  and  saying,  "Blessings  on  this  stone;  may 
it  stand  long  and  hold  firmly,"  he  gave  the  stone  three  strokes. 

The  version  for  full  orchestra  was  begun  by  Wagner,  completed  by 
Raff,  and  published  in  1869.  Dedicated  to  King  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria, 
it  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
horns,  two  bassoons,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

The  march  'begins  Marschmassig,  anfanglich  etwas  zuriickhaltend 
(Alia  marcia,  alia  prima  un  poco  ritenuto),  in  E-flat  major,  2-2.  There 
is  a  sort  of  sentimental  introduction,  in  which  horns  and  wood- wind 
instruments  have  the  theme.     The  chromatic  harmonies  swell  from 

*  The  English  version  is  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck. 

MINIATVftE    ORCHESTRAL   SCORES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  "  The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "  Anacreon." 

'.*  Overture,  "  Die  Abenceragen." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Wassertr'ager." 

"  Overture,  "  Medea." 

GLINKA.  Overture,  "  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar." 

"  Overture,  "  Ruslan  and  Ludmila." 

CORNELIUS.  Overture,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagdad." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Cid." 

SCHUMANN.  Overture,  "  Genoveva." 

"  Overture,  "  Manfred." 

MOZART.  Fifth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Sixth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Twenty-sixth  Piano  Concerto  (Coronation). 
TO  BE  HAD  OP  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS  OR 

BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


€[  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

I|  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant ;  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

^  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

^  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

€[  Published  in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
CJ  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COflPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEiXY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 


piano  to  forte,  and  strings  enter  to  carry  on  the  development.  There 
is  a  fanfare  for  the  brass.  Violas,  'cellos,  horns,  and  bass  clarinet  give 
out  a  theme  in  unison,  based  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  chief  motive  of 
the  march,  over  sustained  harmonies  in  wood-wind  and  brass  instru- 
ments. The  tempo  changes, — von  hier  an  etwas  belebter  (un  poco 
piu  vivace), — and  there  is  a  martial  motive  against  drum-rolls  which 
leads  to  a  fortissimo  outburst.  Then  the  march  begins — piano  in 
wood-wind — horns  and  strings.  The  development  is  long.  The  martial 
second  theme  for  the  trumpets  or  trombones  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
episodic  counter-theme  to  the  chief  one.  The  coda  is  introduced  by  a 
return  to  the  harmonies  of  the  introduction.  The  rhythm  of  the  march 
is  simple  and  persistent.  Some,  as  Mr.  Langhans,  refuse  to  look  on  this 
composition  as  a  true  march:  they  prefer  to  call  it  a  fantasia  with  care- 
fully elaborated  mood-pictures. 

The  march  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  Thomas  concert  on  December 
9,  1871. 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  (Mrs.  Hans  Tauscher)  was  born  at  Anklam, 
in  Pomerania,  June  15,  1872.  She  was  educated  at  Stettin,  where  she 
studied  with  Mrs.  Schroder-Chaloupka.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Kroll's,  Berlin,  in  May,  1891,  as  Pamina  in  "The 
Magic  Flute."  She  also  sang  there  in  July  of  the  same  year  in  von 
Holstein's  new  opera,  "Der  Haideschacht."  In  1892  (May)  she  was 
again  at  Kroll's,  and  she  appeared  there  as  Anna  ("Hans  Heiling"), 
Anna  ("Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"),  Pamina,  Elvira,  the  Baroness 
("Wildschutz").  She  was  married  in  September  of  that  year.  In 
1893  she  was  again  at  Kroll's,  but  early  in  1894  she  joined  the  opera 
company  at  Bremen,  where  she  added  to  her  repertory  parts  in 
Smetana's  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  and  d' Albert's  "Der  Rubin." 
During  the  season  of  1894-95  she  was  with  the  Damrosch  German 
Opera  Company.     Her  first  appearance  in  New  York  was  on  March 

1,  1895,  as  Elsa.     Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  as  Elsa,  April 

2,  1895.  In  1899  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  that  same  year  she  appeared  as  Eva  at  Bayreuth. 

"OLD      VIOLINS" 


Everett 
Pianos 


C.   II.   Hildebrandt    <&    Son 

321    N.    HOWARD   STREET 

Established    1838 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Pounded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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Mme.  Gadski  sang  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  29,  1 898, 
"Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "Oberon"  (in  German),  and 
Elisabeth's  Greeting,  from  "Tannhauser." 

She  sang  as  chief  soprano  at  Handel  and  Haydn  concerts  in  "The 
Redemption,"  April  10,  1898,  and  in  " Elijah/ '  April  15,  1900,  and  at 
the  concert  given  for  Mr.  Zerrahn's  benefit,  "Elijah,"  May  2,  1898. 

She  has  sung  in  other  concerts:  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Verdi's 
Requiem,  March  16,  1902,  in  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  March  23, 
1902,  March  29,  1903. 

This  list  is  probably  incomplete. 


Mr.  Eluson  Van  HoosE,  tenor,  was  born  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
August  18,  1869.  He  studied  singing  with  Messrs.  Bouhy  and  Koenig 
in  Paris,  Henry  J.  Wood  in  London,  Emil  Fischer  and  Isadore  Luck- 
stone  in  New  York.  He  was  known  chiefly  as  a  choir  singer  until  1897, 
when  he  joined  the  Damrosch- Ellis  Opera  Company.  He  was  also  with 
the  Ellis  Opera  Company  of  1898-99,  and  sang  in  this  city.  His  first 
appearance  in  opera  was  at  Philadelphia,  December  11,  1897,  as  Wal- 
ther  in  "Tannhauser."  Mr.  Van  Hoose  sang  in  orchestral  concerts 
at  London  in  1898  and  1899.  His  first  appearance  here  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1901,  when 
he  sang  with  Milka  Ternina  in  excerpts  from  "Tannhauser"  and  "The 
Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  and  he  also  sang  the  Prize  Song  from  "The  Master- 
singers."  On  April  15,  1905,  he  sang  at  a  Symphony  Concert  Alain's 
air  from  Massenet's  "Griselda"  and  Lohengrin's  Narrative.  He  sang 
at  Cecilia  concerts  "Damnation  of  Faust,"  December  2,  1903,  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontius,"  January  26,  1904,  and  in  concert  with  Mme. 
Melba,  December  10,  1904,  and  with  Miss  Parkina,  December  18,  1904. 


MERIT   MEANS   SUCCESS 

STIEFF   PIANOS 

USED    IN 

NEW   ENGLAND   CONSERVATORY,  Boston,  Mass. 

SMITH   COLLEGE,    Northampton,  Mass. 

and  many  other  prominent  schools 

ONCE    USED,   ALWAYS   WANTED 

WRITE   FOR   CATALOGUE 

STIEFF       -  9  IM.  Liberty  Street 
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Bacchanale  and  Scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain,   from  "Tann- 
hauser," Act  I.,  Scenes  i  and  2.    .     .     Richard  Wagner 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
on  October  19,  1845. 

"Tannhauser,"  opera  in  three  acts,  book  translated  into  French  by 
Charles  Nuitter,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861 .  The 
story  of  the  first  performance,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  of 
the  tumultuous  scenes,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  per- 
formances, is  familiar  to  all  students  of  Wagner,  opera  in  general,  and 
Parisian  manners.  They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat 
and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  ex- 
ploration should  consult  Georges  Servieres's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Opera  en 
1 861  "  (Paris,  1895).  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Princess  Metternich 
begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal  favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should 
be  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  Alphonse  Rover,  the  manager, 
was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense.  And  remarkable  concessions  were 
made, — as  the  permission  to  introduce  a  German  singer. 

The  first  Tannhauser  at  Paris  was  Albert  Niemann*  (1831-),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Wagnerian  singers.  (He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1886-87,  and  made  his  debut  at  New  York,  November  10,  1886, 
as  Siegmund.)  He  studied  the  part  in  French  with  Obin,  who  declared 
that  he  was  a  most  intelligent  pupil.     "When  he  came  to  Paris,  his 

*  A  life  of  Niemann  by  Richard  Sternfeld  was  published  about  a  year  ago  in  Berlin. 

It  is  truthfully  said  by  one  of  the 

GREATEST    LIVING    ARTISTS 

That  "  any  one  who  has  heard  it  cannot  fail  to  recognize  and 

T"      "*-  1  IL—  •  & 

admit  that  in  nobility  and  beauty  of  tone,  in  power  and  brilliancy, 
in  color,  in  absolute  perfection  of  mechanism  and  action 


cannot  be  surpassed." 


Local  Representatives 

THE  KRANZ-SMITH    PIANO    COMPANY 

G.  FRED   KRANZ,  President 
IN.  W.  CORNER    CHARLES    A/NID    FAYETTE    STREETS 
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German  accent  was  very  pronounced."  Niemann,  by  the  way,  had 
taken  singing  lessons  of  Duprez  before  this.  "All  his  d's  were  t's,  his 
f's  were  v's,  his  b's  were  p's,  and  his  p's  were  b's.  He  gained  enormously 
in  three  weeks."  He  was  always  known  as  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Wagner;  and  a  story  told  by  fimile  Ollivier,  in  his  "L' Empire  Li- 
beral," vol.  v.  (1900),  seems  incredible.  Ollivier  states  that  Niemann 
saw  the  storm  coming,  foresaw  the  angry  mob,  was  frightened,  and 
told  Scudo  that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  opera  if  he  himself  would 
be  let  alone.  If  this  story  came  from  Scudo.  it  is  hardly  worth  a 
thought;  but  we  know  from  other  sources  chat  Niemann  "had  been 
intimidated  by  hostile  influences,"  and  "created  a  sensation"  at  re- 
hearsal by  refusing  to  sing  the  new  version  of  his  scene  with  Venus. 
Wagner  himself  wrote  to  Mme.  Street  that  he  was  not  sure  of  his  tenor. 
Niemann  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  six  thousand  francs  at  a  month. 
Tedesco,  the  creator  of  Venus  in  the  Paris  version,  received  the  same 
sum. 
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Fortunata  Tedesco,  of  Mantua,  may  still  be  remembered  by  the  oldest 
opera-goers  of  this  city,  for  in  1847  she  drew  all  men  unto  her  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum.  She  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  she  came 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Havana  Opera  Troupe.  When  she  sang,  the 
seats  commanded  a  premium  of  four  or  five  dollars.  It  was  in  ' '  Ernani ' ' 
that  she  shone  with  dazzling  brilliance,  although  she  also  appeared  in 
"Norma,"  "Saffo,"  "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  as  Romeo.  Colonel 
W.  W.  Clapp  tells  us,  in  his  "Record  of  the  Boston  Stage,"  that  the 
honors  paid  to  her  "attained  their  greatest  excess  in  the  casting  at  her 
feet  of  a  warm  admirer's  hat  and  cane,  in  token  of  his  own  entire  pros- 
tration." 

Richard  Grant  White,  whose  appreciation  of  women  was  not  confined 
to  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare,  thus  describes  her : — 

"Tedesco  was  a  great,  handsome,  ox-eyed  creature,  the  picture  of 
lovely  laziness  until  she  was  excited  by  music;  and  then  she  poured 
out  floods,  or  rather  gusts,  of  rich,  clear  sound.  She  was  not  a  great 
artist,  but  her  voice  was  so  copious  and  so  musical  that  she  could  not 
be  heard  without  pleasure,  although  it  was  not  of  the  highest  kind."  .  .  . 

She  had  improved  when  she  arrived  at  Paris  in  1851,  for  Arthur 
Pongin,  an  excellent  judge  of  vocal  art,  praised  not  only  her  form  and 
face  of  ideal  beauty,  but  her  ' '  admirable  voice,  her  great  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  singing,  her  intense  passion,  her  indisputable  command  over 
the  emotions.  .  .  .  She  was  a  singer  of  very  great  talent,  a  virtuoso  who 
possessed  the  skill  and  the  intelligence  of  a  lyric  tragedian."  And  she 
was  versatile,  for  she  shone  in  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy. 

She  created  the  part  of  Venus  at  her  birth,  but  she  was  thirty-five 
when  she  appeared  as  Wagner's  ideal.  Wearied  by  the  endless  re- 
hearsals,— there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  all, — she  grew 
impatient,  and  she  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  marking  Wagner's 
face  with  her  nails.* 

The  criticisms  were  as  a  rule  favorable,  so  far  as  the  singers  were  con- 
cerned. Leon  Leroy  was  not  satisfied  with  Niemann,  "whose  voice," 
he  wrote,  "is  worn  out  in  the  upper  register,  and  he  therefore  seizes  the 

*  Wagner  wrote  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck:  "Mme,  Tedesco,  expressly  engaged  for  me,  has  a  superb  head 
for  her  r61e,  only  the  figure  is  just  a  shade  too  ample;   talent  very  considerable  and  well  suited." 
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&/>e  Educational  Value 
of  &/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  cf  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realizatian 
ef  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  iEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Crane  Normal  Institute  ef  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.T. 
New  Tork  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Yt.) 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Tassar  College. 

Badclif fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  cfubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  ^Eolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

Sfte  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL     .     .     .     .     362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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occasion  to  scud  forth  from  lime  to  time  inhuman  sounds."  Xor  was 
he  pleased  with  Tedesco:  'She  is  reduced  to  low  tones:  the  rest  of  her 
voice  vanished  during  the  rehearsals."  Gasperini  confirms  this  last 
statement:  "The  changes  in  the  scene  of  Venus  compelled  Tedesco 
to  begin  again  the  study  of  her  part,  and  the  difficulties  of  intonation 
had  tired  her  voice." 

Important  changes  were  made  for  this  performance  at  Paris.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  wTould  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act,  he  lengthened  the  scene  be- 
tween Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  he  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  i860:  "With  much  en- 
joyment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  had  conceived  it.  The  ballet- 
master  in  1 86 1  was  Petipa,  who  in  1895  gave  interesting  details  concern- 
ing Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.  The  composer  played  to  him  most 
furiously  the  music  of  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of  measures  affected  by  each  phase 
of  the  Bacchanale. 

Petipa  remarked:  "Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he  wras  by  no 
means  an  easy  man.     Quel  diable  d'hommef" 
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In  spite  of  what  Petipa  said  in  his  old  age,  we  know  that  Wagner 
wished  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous  ardor.  The  ballet-master 
went  as  far  in  this  respect  as  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Ope>a 
would  allow.  He  did  not  put  on  the  stage  two  tableaux  vivants  at  the 
end  of  the  Bacchanale,  "The  Rape  of  Europa,"  "Leda  and  the  Swan," 
although  they  were  considered.  To  spare  the  modesty  of  the  ballet 
girls,  these  groups  were  to  be  formed  of  artists'  models.  This  idea  was 
abandoned  after  experiments.  Cambon  made  sketches  of  the  mytho- 
logical scenes,  and  these  were  photographed  and  put  on  glass,  to  be 
reproduced  at  the  performance.  The  proofs  are  still  in  the  archives 
of  the  Opera,  but  they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Petipa  for  his  squeamishness.  Gas- 
perini  wrote:  "Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  arranged  by  M. 
Petipa  does  not  respond  to  the  music.  The  fauns  and  the  nymphs  of 
the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in  the 
Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they 
were  in  the  'Gardens  of  the  Alcazar,'  the  delight  of  'Moorish  kings.'" 
Gasperini  in  another  article  commented  bitterly  on  this  "glacial"  per- 
formance, this  "orgy  at  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school." 

(The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen  at  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
hauser" in  Vienna,  November  22,  1875.) 

"Tannhauser"  was  revived  at  the  Opera,  May  13,  1895,  with  Van 
Dyck  as  Tannhauser  and  Tucienne  Breval  as  Venus.  There  were 
thirty-three  performances  that  year,  nineteen  in  1896,  seven  in  1897, 
seven  in  1898,  sixteen  in  1899,  sixteen  in  1900,  sixteen  in  1901,  six  in 
1902,  and  fifteen  in  1903. 
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There  is  much  interesting  information  about  the  first  Parisian  pro- 
duction of  the  opera  in  Wagner's  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis  (London  and  New  York,  1905). 
For  his  description  of  the  Bacchanale  see  pp.  219-223.  Of  the  original 
version  he  said:  "This  court  of  Frau  Venus  was  the  palpable  weak 
spot  in  my  work:  without  a  good  ballet  in  its  day,  I  had  to  manage 
with  a  few  coarse  brush-strokes  and  thereby  ruined  much;  for  I  left 
this  Venusberg  with  an  altogether  tame  and  ill-defined  impression, 
consequently  depriving  myself  of  the  momentous  background  against 
which  the  ensuing  tragedy  is  to  upbuild  its  harrowing  tale.  .  .  .  But 
I  also  recognize  that,  when  I  wrote  my  'Tannhauser,'  I  could  not 
have  made  anything  like  what  is  needed  here;  it  required  a  greater 
mastery,  by  far,  which  only  now  have  I  attained:  now  that  I  have 
written  Isolde's  last  transfiguration,  at  last  I  could  find  alike  the  right 
close  for  the  'Fliegende  Hollander'  overture,  and  also — the  horrors  of 
this  Venusberg."  Wagner  in  the  same  letter  (Paris,  April  10,  i860) 
speaks  of  his  purpose  to  introduce  in  the  scene  "  the  northern  Stromkarl, 
emerging  with  this  marvellous  big  fiddle  from  the  foaming  water,"  and 
playing  up  for  a  dance. 

*  * 
The  cast  of  the  first  performance  at  Dresden  was  as  follows : — 
Hermann,    Dettmer;    Tannhauser,   Tichatschek;    Wolfram,    Mitter- 
wurzer ;  Walther,  Schloss ;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar, 
Risse;  Elisabeth,  Johanna  Wagner ;  Venus,  Schroder- Devrient;  a  young 
shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs ;  Heinrich,  Bolten ;  Reimar,  Brandt ;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg ; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera  ?and  did  that  little  respectably." 

pfe  The^overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
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conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  Society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover."  The  Bacchanale  was  performed  from 
manuscript  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  28,  1873. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Lichtmay  as  Elisabeth;  Roemer  as 
Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and  Franosch 
as  the  Landgrave. 


The  part  of  Tannhauser  was  created  by  Joseph  Alois  Tichatschek 
(1807-86),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House  from  1838 
to  1872.  The  part  of  Venus  was  created  by  Wilhelmine  Schroder- 
Devrient  (1804-60).  The  passionate  lovers  of  the  story  were  shown 
on  the  stage  as  mature  persons  of  discreet  years,  for  the  Tannhauser 
was  thirty-eight  years  old  and  Venus  was  in  her  forty-first  year. 

Tichatschek  was  for  years  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House ;  but 
there  were  cavillers  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He 
was  a  dramatic,  not  a  lyric  singer.  He  was  accused  of  stiffness  in  gest- 
ure and  certain  mannerisms  that  grew  upon  him  while  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Schroder-Devrient.  His  voice  was  not  naturally  free 
or  flexible,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  Italian  operas  of  the  repertory 
of  the  period.  "Al.  Sincerus,"  the  author  of  "Das  Dresdner  Hof the- 
ater" (1852),  does  not  attempt  to  suppress  the  criticisms  unfavorable 
to  his  hero :  on  the  contrary,  he  publishes  them  at  length,  and  then  he 
exclaims  in  a  fine  burst:  "Tichatschek  is  a  German  singer.  We  are  in 
Germany,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  not  without  old  and  new  German 
works,  which  can  stand  honorably  in  competition  with  the  new  Italian 
weak  and  sickly  productions." 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  outsider,  an  acute,  most  expe- 
rienced, discriminating  judge  of  singing.  Henry  F.  Chorley  hared 
Tichatschek  in  several  operas,  among  them  "Tannhauser."  He  wrote 
of  him:  "Among  the  tenors  of  Germany,  Herr  Tichatschek  bears  a 
high  reputation;  and  few,  in  any  country,  have  ever  crossed  the  stage 
with  an  ampler  proportion  of  natural  advantages.  He  is  of  the  right 
height,  handsome,  his  voice  strong,  sweet,  and  extensive,  taking  the 
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dUissimo  notes  of  its  register  in  chest  tones.  He  possessed,  too,  in 
1839,  a  youthful  energy  of  manner  calculated  to  gain  the  favor  of  all 
who  hear  and  see  him.  But,  on  returning  to  Dresden  in  1 840,  I  found 
that  he  had  abused  this  energy  to  the  evident  deterioration  of  his  voice 
and  style;  and  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  a  few  seasons  more  may 
rivet  him  in  bad  habits  never  to  be  thrown  off,  such  as  sink  their  owner 
among  the  disappointing  legion  of  those  who  'might  have  done  great 
things.'" 

After  Chorley  had  heard  "Tannhauser"  at  Dresden  in  the  forties, 
he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  great  scene  in  the  third  act:  "I  remember 
the  howling,  whining,  bawling  of  Herr  Tichatschek  (to  sing  or  vocally 
to  declaim  this  scene  is  impossible)." 

In  Germany  the  tradition  still  lives  that  Tichatschek  was  the  ideal 
Tannhauser.  Yet  Wagner  wrote  of  him  to  Liszt:  "In  spite  of  his 
voice  Tichatschek  did  not  bring  out  many  points  that  have  not  pro  ed 
beyond  the  reach  of  far  less  gifted  singers.  He  has  only  brilliance  or 
suavity,  not  one  single  true  accent  of  grief"  For  his  sake  Wagner  was 
obliged  to  make  several  cuts  and  minor  omissions. 

Wilhelmine  Schroder- Devrient  (1804-60)  created  the  part  of  Venus. 
She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner;  she  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
desire  to  make  the  German  operatic  stage  still  more  illustrious ;  she  was 
delighted  with  his  enthusiasm,  his  scorn  of  the  conventionalities;  and 
some  say  that  she  shared  his  revolutionary  views  concerning  politics. 
According  to  Glasanap- Ellis's  biography  of  Wagner:  "Only  out  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  author  did  she  finally  consent  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Venus,  but  with  the  remark  that  she  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it — unless  she  were  to  appear  in  fleshings  from  top  to  toe; 
'  and  that, '  she  added  with  mock  seriousness,  '  you  could  scarcely  expect 
of  a  woman  like  me.'  The  jest  stood  cover  to  a  very  solid  reason:  the 
miseries  of  her  private  life  had  made  this  role  a  peculiarly  trying  one 
for  Schroder-Devrient."  As  Wagner  himself  said:  "The  exceptional 
demands  of  this  role  were  doomed  to  non-fulfilment,  because  irreparable 
circumstances  deprived  her  of  the  unembarrassment  required  by  her 
task." 
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45  HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


Walthur's  Prize  Song,   from  "The    Mastkrsingers  of  Nurem- 
berg," Final  Scene. 

When  "Die  Meistersinger"  was  first  performed  at  Munich,  June  21, 
1868,  the  part  of  Walther  was  created  by  Franz  Nachbaur,  who,  born 
March  25,  1835,  at  Schloss  Giessen,  sang  at  several  opera  houses  before 
he  was  engaged  at  Munich  (1866),  where  he  remained  in  active  service 
until  1890.  A  pupil  of  Pischek  and  Lamperti,  his  voice  was  one  of 
peculiar  beauty,  and  he  sang  with  a  distinction  that  might  justly  be 
called  elegance.  He  had  a  dignified  presence  and  an  aristocratic  bear- 
ing, and  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  Ludwig  II.  He  died  at  Munich, 
March  21,  1902. 

The  part  of  Walther  was  not  intended  originally  for  him.  The  tenor, 
Bachmann,  borrowed  from  the  Dresden  Opera,  was  found  inadequate, 
and  Nachbaur  was  substituted,  as  Betz  of  Berlin  was  substituted  for 
Kindermann  in  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs.  These  incidents  provided  ill- 
natured  gossip  before  the  performance, — that  Bachmann  had  given 
up  the  part  because  it  would  ruin  his  voice,  that  Kindermann  had 
abandoned  his  because  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  commit  so 
many  notes  to  memory,  etc.  Wagner  himself  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
Ferdinand  Heine  (March  28,  1868),  "The  Dresden  tenor,  Bachmann, 
who  is  certainly  not  my  ideal,  but,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  still 
the  most  promising  substitute  for  the  singer  I  should  wish  for  Walther." 

The  following  translation  of  the  Preislied  is  by  H.  and  F.  Corder : — 


Morgenlich  leuchtend  in  rosigem  Schein, 
Von  Bliith'  und  Duft 
Geschwellt  die  Luft, 
Voll  aller  Wonnen, 
Nie  ersonnen, 
Ein  Garten  hid  mich  ein. 
Dort  unter  einen  Wunderbaum, 
Von  Friichten  reich  behangen, 
Zu  schau'n  im  sel'gen  Liebestraum, 
Was  hochstem  Lust-verlangen 
Erf  ullung  kiihn  verhiess, 
Das  schonste  Weib, 
Eva  im  Paradies! 

Abendlich    dammernd    umschloss    mich 
die  Nacht ; 
Auf  steilem  Pfad  war  ich  genaht 
Zn  einer  Quelle  reiner  Welle, 
Die  lockend  mir  gelacht; 
Dort  unter  einem  Lorbeerbaum, 


Morning    was    gleaming    with    roseate 
light, 

The  air  was  filled 

With  scent  distilled 

Where,  beauty  beaming 

Past  all  dreaming, 
A  garden  did  invite. 
Wherein  beneath  a  wondrous  tree, 

With  fruit  superbly  laden, 
In  blissful  love-dream  I  could  see 

The  rare  and  tender  maiden 

Whose  charms,  beyond  all  price, 
Entranced  my  heart, 

Eva,  in  Paradise. 

Evening  was  darkling  and  night'  closed 
around ; 
By  rugged  way 
My  feet  did  stray 
Toward  a  mountain, 
Where  a  fountain 
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Von  Sternen  hell  durchschienen, 

Ich  schaut'  im  wachen  Dichtertraum 

Von  heilig  holden  Mienen, 

Mich  netzend  mit  dem  edlen  Nass, 

Das  hehrste  Weib, 

Die  Muse  des  Parnass! 


Huldreichster  Tag  dem  ich  aus  Dichter's 
Traum  erwacht! 
Das  ich  ertraumt,  das  Paradies, 
In  himmlisch  neu  verklarter  Pracht 
Hell  vor  mir  lag, 
Dahin  lachend  nun  der  Quell  den 

Pfad  mir  wies, 
Die,  dort  geboren, 
Mein  Herz  erkoren, 
Der  Erde  lieblichstes  Bild, 
Als    Muse    mir    geweiht    so    heilig 

ernst  als  mild, 
Ward  kuhn  von  mir  gefreit; 
Am  lichten  Tag  der  Sonnen, 
Durch  Sanges  Sieg  gewonnen 
Parnass  und  Paradies! 


Enslaved  me  with  its  sound; 
And  there,  beneath  a  laurel  tree, 

With  starlight  glinting  under, 
In  waking  vision  greeted  me 

A  sweet  and  solemn  wonder; 
She   tossed   on   me   the   fountain's 
dews, 
That  woman  fair, 
Parnassus'  glorious  Muse! 

Thrice  happy  day, 
To  which  my  poet's  trance  gave  place! 
That  Paradise  of  which  I  dreamed 
In  radiance  new  before  my  face 

Glorified  lay. 
To  point  the  path  the  brooklet  streamed 
She  stood  beside  me 
Who  shall  my  bride  be, 
The  fairest  sight  earth  ere  gave; 
My  Muse  to  whom  I  bow, 
So  angel  sweet  and  grave, 
I  woo  her  boldly  now, 
Before  the  world  remaining, 
By  might  of  music  gaining 
Parnassus  and  Paradise. 


"Die  Meistersinger"  was  performed  in  America  for  the  first  time 
on  January  4,  1886,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
when  Albert  Stritt  was  the  Walther;  and  the  other  chief  singers  were 
Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl),  Marianne  Brandt,  Bmil  Fischer 
(Sachs),  Joseph  Staudigl,  and  Otto  Kemlitz  (Beckmesser) .  Mr.  Seidl 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April 
8,  1889,  when  the  singers  were  as  follows:  Kashoska  (Eva),  Reil  (Mag- 
dalene), Fischer  (Sachs),  Beck  (Pagner),  Alvary  (Walther).  Mold- 
linger  (Beckmesser). 


Siegfried's  Parting  from  Brunnhilde,  from  "The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods,"  Prologue,  Scene  2. 

The  first  performance  of  this  music-drama  was  at  Bayreuth,  August 
17,  1876.  The  part  of  Brunnhilde  was  created  by  Amalie  Materna. 
Born  at  St.  Georgen,  Styria,  July  10,  1847,  she  sang  at  Graz,  and  made 
there  her  operatic  debut  as  a  soubrette  in  1865.     She  went  to  Vienna, 
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began  in  operetta  at  the  Carl  Theatre,  joined  the  Court  opera  in  1869, 
and  remained  a  member  till  her  retirement  in  1896.  She  is  now 
teaching  singing  in  Vienna.  Georg  Unger  was  the  first  Siegfried. 
Unger  (1837-87)  was  born  at  Leipsic.  He  studied  theology,  but 
went  on  the  stage  in  1867.  He  sang  in  many  cities,  and  from  1877  to 
1 88 1  he  was  a  member  of  the  Leipsic  Opera  Company. 

The  original  text  of  "Die  Gotterdammerung "  was  written  in  1848, 
and  the  title  was  "Siegfried's  Tod."  This  text  was  remodelled  before 
1855.     The  score  was  finished  in  1874. 

Siegfried  in  "Siegfried"  braved  the  flames  that  guarded  the  sleeping 
Brunnhilde,  and  awakened  and  won  her.  In  this  scene  he  farewells 
her,  to  seek  adventures  and  deeds  of  derring-do. 

The  orchestral  prelude  is  descriptive  of  sunrise. 

The  first  performance  of  "Gotterdammerung"  in  America  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  January  25,  1888.  The 
singers  were  Mmes.  Lilli  Lehmann,  Auguste  Seidl-Krauss,  Sophie 
Traubmann,  Marianne  Brandt,  Louise  Meisslinger,  and  Messrs.  Nie- 
mann, Robinson,  Fischer,  and  von  Milde.     Mr.  Seidl  conducted. 

The  first  performance  of  the  music-drama  in  Boston  was  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  April  5,  1889.  The  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Leh- 
mann,  Meisslinger,  and  Messrs.  Kalisch,  Beck,  Fischer.  Mr.  Seidl 
conducted. 


Siegfried's  Death,  from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Brunnhilde  had  enchanted  Siegfried  so  that  no  weapon  could  hurt 
him.  She  had  omitted  to  protect  his  back;  and  when  Hagen,  the  son 
of  Alberich,  the  Nibelung,  plots  with  Brunnhilde  against  the  hero, 
the  easy  way  of  vengeance  is  shown  him.  Siegfried  strays  from  the 
hunting  party  which  was  arranged  for  his  death,  listens  to  the  ban- 
tering Rhine  maidens,  and  does  not  shudder  at  their  announcement 
that  the  ring  is  cursed,  and  will  bring  death  upon  him.     Seated  at 
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meat  by  the  river  side,  Siegfried  tells  the  story  of  his  adventures  to 
his  companions.  He  has  no  memory  of  Briinnhilde,  but  Hagen  pours 
an  antidote  to  the  philter  into  his  horn.  And  then  Siegfried  tells  the 
tale  of  Gunther  and  the  naming  mountain.  Hagen  plunges  his  spear 
into  Siegfried's  back.  The  hero  falls,  but  he  sees  Briinnhilde  in  a 
vision,  and  he  sings  to  her  before  he  dies,  is  put  on  his  shield  and  borne 
away. 


Siegfried's  Funeral  March*  from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act 
III.,  Scene  2. 
This  music  is  not  a  funeral  march.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
last  rites  and  ceremonies  paid  Siegfried.  It  is  a  collection  of  prominent 
leit-motive  which  are  associated  with  the  hero  or  with  the  Volsung  race. 
These  motives  are  as  follows:  the  Volsung  motive,  the  death  motive, 
the  heroism  of  the  Volsungs,  the  motive  of  sympathy  (the  scene  be- 
tween Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  in  the  first  act  of  "Die  Walkure"), 
the  love  motive,  the  sword  motive,  glorification  in  death,  the  Sieg- 
fried motive,  the  motive  of  Siegfried  the  hero  (a  modification  of  Sieg- 
fried's horn  call),  the  Kriinnhilde  motive.  But  constantly  recurring 
throughout  the  piece  is  the  death  motive  in  the  original  minor,  or  in 
the  major  as  "Glorification  in  Death." 


Final  Scene  from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  final  scene  is  in  the  hall  of  the  Gibichungs  by  the  Rhine.  Hagen 
returns  with  the  hunting  party,  and  announces  the  death  of  Siegfried 
by  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar.  The  body  is  brought  in.  Gunther  and 
Hagen  fight  over  the  ring,  and  Gunther  is  slain.  Hagen  attempts  to 
take  the  ring  from  the  dead  man;  but  Siegfried's  hand  closes  on  it, 
and  the  hand  raises  itself  and  threatens.     Briinnhilde  enters,  and,  to 
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use-  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  "a  funeral  pyre  is  raised 
whilst  she  declaims  a  prolonged  scena,  extremely  moving  and  impos- 
ing, but  yielding  nothing  to  resolute  intellectual  criticism  except  a 
very  powerful  and  elevated  exploitation  of  theatrical  pathos,  psy- 
chologically identical  with  the  scene  of  Cleopatra  and  the  dead  Antony 
in  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  Finally,  she  flings  a  torch  into  the  pyre, 
and  rides  her  war-horse  into  the  flame." 

The  translation  into  English  prose  is  by  Mr.  Apthorp. 


ORIGINAL  GERMAN. 

Brunnhilde. 
[Xoch  im  Hintergrunde .] 
Schweigt  eures  Jammers 
jauchzenden  Schwall! 
Das  ihr  alle  verriethet, 
zur  Rache  schreitet  sein  Weib. 

[Sie  schreitet  ruhig  welter  vor.] 

Kinder  hort'  ich 

greinen  nach  der  Mutter, 
da  siisse  Milch  sie  verschiittet : 

doch  nicht  erklang  mir 

wiirdige  Klage, 
des  hochsten  Helden  werth. 

Gutruxe. 

[Brunnhilde!     Neid-erbos'te! 
Du  brachtest  uns  diese  Xoth! 
Die  du  die  Manner  ihm  verhetztest, 
weh'  dass  du  dem  Haus  genah't!] 

Brunnhilde. 

Armsel'ge  schweig' ! 

Sein  Eheweib  war'st  du  nie: 

als  Buhlerin 

bandest  du  ihn. 
Sein  Mannes-Gemahl  bin  ich, 
der  ewige  Eide  er  schwur, 
eh'  Siegfried  je  dich  ersah. 


ENGLISH   PROSE    TRANSLATION. 

Brunnhilde. 

[Still  at  the  back  of  the  stage.] 

Silence  the  shouting  flood  of  your 
lamentation !  She  whom  ye  all  have 
betrayed,  his  wife  comes  for  vengeance. 


[She  walks  quietly  farther  forward.] 
I  have  heard  children  wauling  for 
their  mother  when  they  had  spilt  sweet 
milk;  but  worthy  lamentation  has  not 
sounded  in  mine  ears,  worthy  of  the 
sublimest  hero. 


GUTRUNE. 

[Brunnhilde!  full  of  envious  malice, 
thou  broughtest  us  this  sorrow!  Thou 
who  set  the  men  upon  him,  woe  that 
thou  ever  earnest  near  this  house!] 

Brunnhilde. 
Silence!  poor  girl!  Thou  never  wert 
his  wife;  thou  but  bound' st  him  as  a 
paramour.  His  wedded  wife  am  I,  to 
whom  he  swore  eternal  oaths  ere  Sieg- 
fried ever  saw  thee. 
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Symphony  Hall     -     -     -     Boston 
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will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired    location    as    possible 


TICKETS,  I1.50  and  $1.00 
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GUTKUNE. 

[In  heftigster  Verzweiflung.] 

[Verfluchter  Hagen! 
Dass  du  das  Gift  mir  riethest, 
das  ihr  den  Gatten  entruckt ! 

Ach  Jammer! 

Wie  jah  nun  weiss  ich's, 
Briinnhild'  war  die  Traute, 
die  durch  den  Trank  er  vergass !] 

[Sie  wendet  sich  voll  Scheu  von  Sieg- 
fried ab,  und  beugt  sich  in  Schmerz  auf- 
gelost  ilber  Gunther's  Leiche:  so  ver- 
bleibt  sie  regungslos  bis  an  das  Ende. — 
Langes  Schweigen.] 

[Hagen  steht,  auf  Speer  und  Schild 
gelehnt,  in  finsteres  Sinnen  versunken, 
trotzig  auf  der  aussersten  anderen  Seite.] 

Brunnhilde. 

[Allein  in  der  Mitte:  nachdem  sie  lange 
zuerst  mit  tiefer  Erschutterung,  dann  mit 
fast  uberwdlti gender  Wehmuth  das^  Ange- 
sicht  Siegfried's  betrachtet,  wendet  sie 
sich,  mit  feierlicher  Erhebung,  an  die 
Manner  und  Frauen.] 

Starke  Scheite 

schichtet  mir  dort 
am  Rande  des  Rhein's  zu  Hauf' : 

hoch  und  hell 

lod're  die  Gluth, 

die  den  edlen  Leib 
des  hehrsten  Helden  verzehrt! — 
Sein  Ross  fuhret  daher, 
das  mit  mir  dem  Recken  es  f  olge : 

denn  des  Helden  heiligste 

Bhre  zu  theilen 
verlangt  mein  eigener  Leib. 
Vollbringt  Brunnhilde's  Wort. 


Gutrune. 

[In  the  most  violent  despair.] 

[Accursed  Hagen!  for  counselling  me 
the  poison  that  took  her  husband  from 
her!  Oh  woe!  How  harshly  I  now 
know  that  Brunnhilde  was  the  beloved 
one  whom  he  forgot  through  the  potion !] 


[She  turns  away  from  Siegfried  full  of 
abhorrence,  and  bends  down  in  grief  over 
Gunther's  body;  she  remains  thus  mo- 
tionless until  the  end. — Long  silence.] 

[Hagen  stands,  leaning  on  his  spear 
and  shield,  plunged  in  deep  thought,  on 
the  extreme  opposite  side.] 


Brunnhiede. 

[Alone  in  the  middle  of  the  stage:  after 
gazing  long  at  Siegfried's  countenance, 
at  first  in  convulsive  grief,  then  with  al- 
most overwhelming  sadness,  she  turns 
in  solemn  exaltation  to  the  men  and 
women.] 

Heap  up  great  logs  to  a  pile  there  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine;  let  the  glow 
flare  high  and  bright  that  consumes 
the  noble  body  of  the  sublimest  hero! — 
Lead  his  charger  hither,  that  it  may 
follow  the  hero  with  me.  For  my  own 
body  longs  to  share  the  hero's  most 
sacred  honor. — Fulfil  Brunnhilde's  wish! 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  D'  Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

For 

All  Students  and  Teachers  of 
Music 


CALVIN  BRAINERD    CADY 
VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD  WHITING 
ELIZABETH  FYFFE 
LINDA  EKMAN 


SEND     FOR     ANNOUNCEriENT    to 
CALVIN    B.  CADY 

Suites  312-314,  Pierce  Building,  opposite 
the  Public  Library,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
IONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  and  is  the  best  remedy.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.     Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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[Die  jungerEn  Manner  errichten 
wahrend  des  Folgenden  vor  der  Halle, 
yiahe  am  Rheinufer,  einen  machtigen 
Scheiterhaufen:  FrauEn  schmilcken  ihn 
mit  Decken,  auj  die  sie  Krduter  und  Blu- 
men  streuen.] 

Brunnhiede. 

[Von  neuem  in  dem  Anblick  der  Leiche 
versunken.] 

Wie  die  Sonne  lauter 

strahlt  mir  sein  Licht : 

der  Reinste  war  er, 

der  mien  verrieth! 

Die  Gattin  triigend 

— treu  dem  Freunde — 

von  der  eig'nen  Trauten 

— einzig  ihm  theuer — 
schied  er  sich  durch  sein  Schwert. — 

Aechter  als  er 

schwur  keiner  Eide ; 

treuer  als  er 

hielt  keiner  Vertrage ; 

laut'rer  als  er 

liebte  kein  and'rer: 

und  doch  alle  Eide, 

alle  Vertrage, 

die  treueste  Liebe — 
trog  keiner  wie  er! — 

Wiss't  ihr  wie  das  ward  ? — 

O  ihr,  der  Eide 

ewige  Hiiter! 

Lenkt  eu'ren  Blick 

auf  mein  bliihendes  Leid : 
erschaut  eu're  ewige  Schuld! 

Meine  Klage,  hor', 

du  hehrster  Gott ! 
Durch  seine  tapferste  That, 
dir  so  tauglich  erwiinscht, 

weihtest  du  den 

der  sie  gewirkt, 
dem  Fluche  dem  du  verfielest : — 

mich — musste 

der  Reinste  verrathen, 
das  wissend  wiirde  ein  Weib ! — 

Weiss  ich  nun  was  dir  frommt  ? — 


[The  younger  men  erect  a  mighty  fu- 
neral pyre  before  the  hall,  near  the  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  while  the  following  speech 
proceeds;  women  adorn  it  with  tapes- 
tries, upon  which  they  strew  herbs  and 
flowers.'] 

Brunnhilde. 
[Again     lost    in     contemplation     of     the 
corpse.] 

His  light  shines  upon  me  pure  as  the" 
sun :  the  purest  was  he  that  he  betrayed 
me!  Deceiving  his  wife — true  to  his 
friend — he  sundered  himself  with  his 
sword  from  his  own  beloved — alone 
dear  to  him. — Truer  than  he  did  no 
one  swear  oaths;  more  faithfully  than 
he  did  no  one  keep  contracts;  more 
purely  than  he  did  no  one  love:  and 
yet  all  oaths,  all  contracts,  the  truest 
love,  did  no  man  ever  betray  as  he  did! — 


Know  ye  how  this  came  to  pass? — 

O  ye,  eternal  guardians  of  oaths! 
guide  your  glance  upon  my  blossoming 
sorrow:  behold  your  eternal  guilt! 
Hear  my  complaint,  thou  greatest  god! 
Through  his  bravest  deed,  so  service- 
able and  welcome  to  thee,  didst  thou 
devote  him  who  accomplished  it  to  the 
dark  power  of  destruction: — the  pur- 
est was  destined  to  betray  me,  that  a 
woman  should  be  filled  with  knowl- 
edge ! — 


Do  I  know  now  what  avails  thee? — 


Few  publications  of  interest  to  musical  people  will  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  as  the  two  announced  for  early  issue  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  : 
"  BEETHOVEN  :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
and  "  MOZART,"  this  bearing  the  same  sub-title.  Both  works  have  been 
translated  from  the  German,  edited  and  annotated  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of  music. 

The  books  are  composed  of  extracts  from  the  letters,  reports  of  conver- 
sations, etc.,  of  the  two  great  composers,  classified  under  appropriate  titles, 
and  are,  in  effect,  autobiographies.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  a 
neat  circular,  which  the  publisher  will  send  on  application. 
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THE  LYRIC BALTIMORE 


SECOND  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 


DECEMBER  6 


AT  8.15 
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Alles!     Alios! 

Alles  weiss  ich : 
alles  ward  mir  nun  frei! 

Auch  deine  Raben 

hor'  ich  rauschen: 
init  bang  ersehnter  Botschaft 
send'  ich  die  beiden  nun  heim. 
Ruhe!   Ruhe,  du  Gott!— 


I  know  all!  all!  all!  All  lies  open  be- 
fore me !  Thy  ravens,  too,  have  I  heard 
prophesying:  with  tremblingly  longed- 
for  tidings  do  I  now  send  the  pair  home. 
Peace!    peace,  thou  god! — 


[Sj^e  winkt  den  Mannen  Siegfried's 
Leiclie  aufzuheben,  und  auf  das  Scheitge- 
rilste  zu  tragen;  zugleich  zieht  sie  von 
Siegfried's  Finger  den  Ring,  betrachtet 
ihn  wdhrend  des  Folgenden,  und  steckt  ihn 
endlich  an  ihre  Hand.] 


[She  beckons  to  the  men  to  raise  up 
Siegfried's  corpse  and  bear  it  to  the 
pyre;  at  the  same  time  she  draws  the  Ring 
from  Siegfried's  finger,  contemplates  it 
during  the  following,  and  at  last  puts  it 
on  her  own.) 


Mein  Erbe  nun 

nehm'  ich  zu  eigen. — 

Verfluchter  Reif ! 

Furchtbarer  Ring! 

Dein  Gold  fass'  ich, 

und  geb'  es  nun  fort. 

Der  Wassertiefe 

weise  Schwestern, 
des  Rheines  schwimmende  Tochter, 
euch  dank'  ich  redlichen  Rath! 

Was  ihr  begehrt, 

ich  geb'  es  euch: 

aus  meiner  Asche 

nehmt  es  zu  eigen! 
Das  Feuer,  dass  mich  verbrennt, 
rein'ge  vom  Fluche  den  Ring: 

ihr  in  der  Fluth 

loset  ihn  auf, 

und  lauter  bewahrt 

das  lichte  Gold, 
das  euch  zum  Unheil  geraubt. — 


I  now  take  possession  of  my  inheri- 
tance.— Accursed  hoop!  Terrible  Ring! 
I  now  grasp  thy  gold,  and  now  give  it 
away.  Ye  wise  sisters  of  the  water's 
deep,  I  thank  you  for  honest  counsel! 
I  give  you  what  ye  desire:  from  my 
ashes  take  it  for  your  own!  Let  the 
fire  that  consumes  me  cleanse  the  Ring 
from  its  curse:  dissolve  it  in  the  flood, 
and  keep  pure  the  bright  gold  that  was 
stolen  from  you  for  mishap. — 


[Sie  wendet  sich  nach  hinten,  wo  SiEG- 
fried's  Leiche  bereits  auf  dem  Geruste 
ausgestreckt  liegt,  und  entreisst  einem 
MannE  den  mdchtigen  Feuerbrand.] 


[She  turns  toward  the  back,  where  Sieg- 
fried's corpse  already  lies  stretched  out 
on  the  funeral  pile,  and  snatches  a  mighty 
firebrand  from  one  of  the  MEN.] 


Fliegt  heim,  ihr  Raben! 

Raun't  es  eurem  Herren, 
was  hier  am  Rhein  ihr  gehort ! 

An  Brunnhilde's  Felsen 

fahr't  vorbei : 

der  dort  noch  lodert, 
weiset  Loge  nach  Walhall! 

Denn  der  Gotter  Ende 

dammert  nun  auf: 
so — werf  ich  den  Brand 
in  Walhall's  prangende  Burg. 


Fly  home,  ye  ravens !  tell  your  master 
what  ye  have  heard  here  by  the  Rhine! 
fly  past  Briinnhilde's  rock:  direct  him 
who  flames  there,  direct  Loge  toward 
Valhalla!  For  the  end  of  the  gods  now 
dawns:  so  throw  I  the  brand  into  Val- 
halla's shining  castle 


[Sie  schleudert  den  Brand  in  den  Holz- 
stoss,  der  sich  schnell  hell  entzundet.  Zwei 
Raben  sind  -vom  Ufer  aufgeflogen,  und 
verschwinden  nach  dem  Hintergrunde  zu.] 


[She  hurls  the  brand  upon  the  Pyre, 
which  quickly  kindles  to  a  bright  flame. 
Two  ravens  have  flown  up  from  the 
shore,  and  disappear  in  the  background.] 
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[Zwei  junge  Manner  fuhren  das  Ross 
herein;  Brunnhilde  fasst  es,  und  ent- 
zdumt  es  schnell.] 


[Two  young  men  lead  in  her  steed; 
Brunnhilde  takes  it,  and  quickly  un- 
bridles it.] 


Grane,  mein  Ross, 
sei  mir  gegrusst! 
Weisst  du,  mein  Freund, 
wohin  ich  dich  fiihre? 
Im  Feuer  leuchtend 
liegt  dort  dein  Herr, 

Siegfried,  mein  seliger  Held. 
Dem  Freunde  zu  folgen 
wieherst  du  freudig? 
Lockt  dich  zu  ihm 
die  lachende  Lohe? — 
Fiim"  meine  Brust  auch 
wie  sie  entbrennt; 
helles  Feuer 
das  Herz  mir  erfasst : 
ihn  zu  umschlingen, 
umschlossen  von  ihm, 
in  machtigster  Minne 
vermahlt  ihm  zu  sein! — 
Heiaho !     Grane ! 
Griiss'  deinen  Herren! 
Siegfried !     Siegfried !     Sieh ! 

Selig  grtisst  dich  dein  Weib ! 


Grane,  my  steed,  hail  to  thee !  Know- 
est  thou,  friend,  whither  I  lead  thee? 
Shining  there  in  the  fire  lies  thy  mas- 
ter, Siegfried,  my  blessed-hero.  Neigh- 
est  thou  joyfully  to  follow  thy  friend? 
Does  the  laugliing  flame  lure  thee  to 
him? — Let  my  breast,  too,  feel  how  it 
burns;  bright  fire,  take  hold  of  my 
heart:  to  embrace  him,  embraced  by 
him  to  be  wedded  in  mightiest  love! 
— Heiaho!  Grane!  greet  thy  friend! 
Siegfried!  Siegfried!  my  blessed  greet- 
ing to  thee! 


[Sie  hat  sich  stiirmisch  auf  das  Ross  ge- 
schwungen,  und  sprengt  es  mit  einem 
Satze  in  den  brennenden  Scheithaufen. 
Sogleich  steigt  prasselnd  der  Brand  hoch 
auf,  so  dass  das  Feuer  den  ganzen  Raum 
*vor  der  Halle  erfullt,  und  diese  selbst 
schon  zu  ergreifen  scheint.] 


[She  has  swung  herself  stormily  upon 
the  steed,  and  rushes  on  it  with  a  single 
leap  into  the  burning  funeral  pile.  Im- 
mediately the  fire  flames  up  high,  so  that 
the  flames  fill  the  whole  interior  of  the 
hall,  and  the  hall  itself  seems  to  catch  fire.] 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Mil   ERNEST    DOUGLAS-  Students  have  the  use  of  a  modern 

ORGAN.  two-manual    pipe-organ    (electric 

33  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,     motor),  recently  built  in  this  studio* 


CHARLES  H.  BOCHAD, 

STUDIOS, 

Baltimore  and  Washington, 


The  "Faelten   System"   of  Piano= 
forte  Instruction. 

Sight  Reading,  Keyboard  Harmony, 
and  Transposition. 

For  terms,  etc.,  address 
2016  Calvert  Street,  North,  BALTIHORE. 

C.  &  P.  'Phone.* 
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FRANZ  C.  BORNSCHEIN, 


BALTIMORE. 


VIOLIN,  HARHONY,  AND  PIANO 
INSTRUCTION. 

Studio  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

For  terms  address 

1528  Ashland  Avenue         Baltimore. 

C.  &  P.  'Phone. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT3 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 


STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6, 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CUMMINGS, 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 
Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 
320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  fladame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY, COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  104th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 


BostoiiSijmpIiony  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twentieth  Season  in  New  York. 


PROGRAMMES 

OF  THE 

FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  9, 
AT  ZA5  PRECISELY, 

AND  THE 

FIRST  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  1 1, 
AT  2.30  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale* 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
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A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT 


]f  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^f  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 

PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  price." 
H  In  this  case  hearings  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


iltam&if  amfittdk 

Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty=fifth  Season,  1905=1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  CoNrucTOR 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
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First  Violins 
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Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H- 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 
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Kunze,  M. 
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Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 
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Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 
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Seydel,  T  Gerhardt,  G. 
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Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
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Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Miiller,  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 
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Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Giinzel,  F.  H. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals 
Senia,  T. 


Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.       Sauerque1' 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


aSK=3«r3EKZ20 


Represented  in  New  York  by   JOHN    WANAMAKER 


DOStOn  CARNEGIE  HALL, 

Symphony  i  newvork. 

T  Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 
O INCOGS t  TSi  Twentieth  Season  in  New  York. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,"Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  9, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Brahms Academic  Overture,  Op.  80 


Dvorak  .         .         .  Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violoncello,  Op.  104 

I.     Allegro. 
II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo. 
III.     Finale  :  Allegro  moderato. 


Richard  Strauss       .         Tone-poem,  "  Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24 


Tschaikowsky        ....       Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto. 

Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo,  "  Pizzicato  ostinato  "  :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &f    Co.,    Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 
Brooklyn         ....  No.  524  Fulton  Street 


Academic   Overture,  Op.  80 Johannes  Brahmvs 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 
Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in  F 
major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture  bears 
the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was 'written  before  the  "Academic," — as 
Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students' -songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at 
the  university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen ; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student-songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus"f:  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, : 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guitelmi  Imperatoris  Augusti: 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nic/, nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutes  Petrus  Josephus  Elvcnich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.  S.)" 

t  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19,  181 9,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  181 5  for  patriotic  purposes. 

MINIATURE    ORCHESTRAL   SCOftES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  "  The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "  Anacreon." 

"  Overture,  "  Die  Abenceragen." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Wassertrager." 

"  Overture,  "  Medea." 

GLINKA.  Overture,  "  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar." 

"  Overture,  "  Ruslan  and  Ludmila." 

CORNELIUS.  Overture,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagdad." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Cid." 

SCHUMANN.  Overture,  "  Genoveva." 

"  Overture,  "  Manfred." 

MOZART.  Fifth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Sixth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Twenty-sixth  Piano  Concerto  (Coronation). 
TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS  OR 

BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,   9    East  17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


Q  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

1}  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

I[  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

€[  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

€|  Published   in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
^  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


JP 


OLIVER  DITSON  COHPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 
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and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"*  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"| 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"J  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra,  October  14,  1881.  It  has  been  played  at  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  November  18,  1882,  January  21,  1888,  March  9,  1889, 
November  4,  1893,  October  16,  1897,  December  23,  1898,  February  9, 
1 90 1,  October  19,  1902,  December  5,  1903. 

*  "Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student-song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  i75°- 

t  "  Was  kommt  dort "  is  a  student-song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

t  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be 

no  authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 

the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York. 

Compositions  for  Violin  and  Piano  by 
FRANZ  C.  BORNSCHEIN. 

Concerto  in  Gm , #2-°° 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  works  for  the  violin  that  have  been  recently  published  in  this  country. 

Incantation  (Beschworung) P°-75 

Mood  Impressions  (Gemuthsstimmungen) :   i.  Anxiety  (Beangstigung).    2.  Gaiety  (Munterkeit). 

3.  Devotion  (Andacht).     4.  Exultation  (Frohlocken)       .  $1.50 

Reverie,  Tristesse      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         •         •         •  •        •         •         •  '5° 

Zigeuner-Liebe  und  Leben  (Gipsy  Love  and  Life)  Rapsodie  zingane 1-25 

These  pieces  form  a  remarkable  and  valuable  addition  to  the  modern  violinist's  repertory.  They 
are  of  varied  scope  and  character,  the  gipsy  piece  being  the  most  elaborate  and  difficult,  full  of  gipsy 
character  and  rhythm,  in  strong  contrasts  and  very  brilliant. 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OE  MUSIC 

Founded   1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  fLANDERS,  Manager. 
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Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke  was  born  at  Wesselburen,  a  few  miles  from 
the  German  ocean,  on  August  30,  1871.  His  father  was  a  violinist  and 
all  his  sons  are  musicians.  Mr.  Warnke  began  to  study  the  pianoforte 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  when  he  was  ten  his  father  began  to 
give  him  violoncello  lessons.  Two  years  later  the  boy  was  sent  to 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  with  Gowa, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  first  played  in  public.  He  afterward  studied 
at  Leipsic  with  Julius  Klengel,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Gewand- 
house.  He  has  been  associated  with  orchestras  in  Baden-Baden  and 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  Eight  years  ago  Felix  Weingartner  invited 
him  to  be  first  violoncellist  of  the  Kaim  *  Orchestra  at  Munich,  and 
he  left  that  orchestra  to  take  the  like  position  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt,  whom  he  taught.  In 
Munich  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Rettich  and  Weingartner  in  a 
trio  club,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  quartet. 


Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violoncello,  Op.  104    .    Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves) ,  near  Kralup,  in   Bohemia,  September  8, 
1 841;  died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

Dvorak  left  New  York  in  1895  to  return  to  Prague,  where  he  lived 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  concerto  was  one  of  the  last  compo- 
sitions written  by  him  before  he  left  this  country.  "In  much  of  the 
bravura  passage- work  for  the  solo  instrument  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  who,  indeed,  wrote  many  of  the  passages  him- 
self." 

*  Dr.  Franz  Kaim,  born  May  13,  1856,  at  Kirchheim  u.  Tech,  near  Stuttgart,  the  son  of  a  pianoforte 
manufacturer,  studied  philology  and  lectured  at  the  Polytechnic  High  School  of  Stuttgart  on  the  history  of 
literature.  In  1891  he  established  the  Kaim  Orchestra  at  Munich,  and  in  1893  he  built  a  concert  hall  for  his 
orchestra,  which  gave  both  "grand  concerts"  and  "people's  symphony  concerts."  Among  the  conductors  of 
the  former  have  been  Messrs.  Winderstein,  Zumpe,  Lowe,  Weingartner;  among  the  conductors  of  the  latter, 
Messrs.  Langenhahn,  von  Hausegger,  Dohrn,  and  Raabe. 


Oratorio  Society  of   New  York. 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Conductor. 

Carnegie    Music    Hall 

PROGRAMME  FOR  SEASON  1 905-1 906 

I.  Mass  in  D Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Evening  of  Saturday,  December  9,  1905 

II.  "Messiah" Georg  Friedrich  Handel 

Afternoon  of  Wednesday,  December  27,  1905 
Evening  of  Thursday,  December  28,  1905 

III.  "Judas  Maccabeus  " Georg  Friedrich  Handel 

Evening  of  Tuesday,  February  20,  1906 

IV.  "Samson  and  Delilah" Camille  Saint-Saens 

Evening  of  Tuesday,  April  3,  1906 

Sale  of  seats  commences  November  thirteenth  at  the  office  of  the  Musicalv  Art  Society, 
No.  One  West  Thirty-fourth  Street. 
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The  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  in  London  on  March  19,  1896.  The  programme  also  included 
a  set  of  five  "Biblical  Songs,"  originally  written  for  voice  and  piano- 
forte, but  scored  by  the  composer  for  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra; 
Dvorak's  Symphony  in  G;  and  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
E-flat  (Mr.  Sauer,  pianist).  Dvorak  conducted  his  own  works. 
Mr.  Leo  Stern  was  the  solo  'cellist.  Mrs.  Katharine  Fisk  was  the 
singer. 

Leo  Stern  was  born  at  Brighton,  England,  in  1867.  He  died  on 
September  3,  1904.  His  father,  a  native  of  Diisseldorf,  was  a  natu- 
ralized Englishman  and  a  violin  teacher  and  a  conductor  at  Brighton. 
His  mother,  an  Englishwoman,  was  an  amateur  pianist  of  local  fame. 
Leo  was  an  amateur  until  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old;  he  then 
decided  to  make  music  his  profession,  and  he  studied  with  Piatti  in 
London,  with  Klengel  in  Leipsic,  and  with  Davidoff.  His  first  profes- 
sional engagement  was  in  1888  with  an  Adelina  Patti  company. 
Dvorak  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  performance  of  the  violoncello 
concerto  that  he  took  him  to  Prague,  where  he  played  it  on  April  9, 
1896.  While  they  were  together  in  Prague,  Dvorak  took  pleasure  in 
showing  Stern  the  church  where  he  had  played  the  organ  for  five  years 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  about  sixty  dollars,  and  also  the  tavern  where  he 
used  to  fiddle  from  four  in  the  afternoon  to  midnight  for  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  twenty-five  cents.  Stern  afterward  played  the  concerto 
in  Breslau  and  Leipsic.  He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1897, 
and  he  played  Dvorak's  concerto  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Or- 
chestra January  29  and  30  of  that  year.     He  played  it  at  a  concert 


It  is  truthfully  said  by  one  of  the 

GREATEST    LIVING    ARTISTS 

That  "  any  one  who  has  heard  it  cannot  fail  to  recognize  and 
admit  that  in  nobTIrFy  and  beauty  of  tone,  in  power  and  brilliancy, 
in  color,  in  absolute  perfection  of  mechanism  and  action 


cannot  be  surpassed." 


NEW    YORK    WAREROOM 

141*143    FIFTH   AVENUE 

IS 


of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  March  6,  1897.  He  visited 
this  country  a  second  time  in  company  with  his  wife,  Suzanne  Adams, 
the  opera  singer,  to  whom  he  was  married  October  20,  1898,  and  they 
gave  a  concert  in  Boston  in  Association  Hall,  January  8,  1900.  (Stern's 
first  wife  was  Nettie  Carpenter,  the  violinist,  who  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1868,  and  took  a  first  violin  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
in  1884;  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  a  divorce  followed.) 
Stern  composed  pieces  for  his  instrument  and  some  songs. 

The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony 
Concert,  December  19,  1896,  when  Mr.  Schroeder  was  the  'cellist. 
Mr.  Schroeder  played  it  again  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  January  6, 
1900. 

i  The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  B  minor,  4-4,  begins  with  an  or- 
chestral ritornello,  in  which  the  chief  themes  are  exposed  and  briefly 
developed.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by  the  clarinet,  soon 
reinforced  by  the  bassoons.  It  is  then  taken  up  by  the  first  violins 
and  violas  against  an  accompaniment  in  wind  instruments.  The 
scoring  grows  fuller  with  the  development  until  there  is  a 
fortissimo  of  the  full  orchestra.  The  cantabile  second  theme,  in 
D  major,  is  given  [to  the  horn,  and  the  development  is  carried 
on  successively  by  clarinet,  oboe,  and  flute.  There  is  a  brill- 
iant conclusion  theme  in  the  same  key.  This  theme  is  developed  in 
decrescendo,  and  the  solo  violoncello  soon  enters  with  the  first  theme 
in  B  minor.  There  is  florid  passage-work,  and  the  second  theme 
is  sung  in  D  major  by  the  solo  instrument.     This  is  followed  by  a  second 
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subsidiary  theme  and  a  new  conclusion  theme.  There  is  a  fortissimo 
return  of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  part  of  the  movement.  The  working-out  is  rather  elaborate, 
and  it  contains  an  episodic  return  of  the  first  theme  (in  augmentation), 
A-flat  minor,  as  a  cantilena  for  the  solo  violoncello.  The  orthodox 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  the  movement  is  omitted,  and  the  free  fantasia  is  merged  into  the 
third  part.  The  solo  instrument  takes  up  the  second  theme,  now  in 
B  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  with  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  B  major. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  G  major,  3-4,  begins 
with  a  prelude  on  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  theme  is 
then  given  to  the  solo  violoncello  and  developed  at  length  by  it.  A 
few  measures  of  orchestral  interlude,  fortissimo,  lead  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  developed  elaborately.  The  melody  is  now  for  the 
solo  instrument,  now  in  the  wood- wind  against  counter-phrases  in  the 
violoncello  or  against  passage- work.  The  first  theme  returns  (horns) 
against  a  pizzicato  bass,  and  the  return  is  followed  by  a  short  and 
accompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  violoncello  and  closing  develop- 
ments of  the  first  theme. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  moderato,  in  B  minor,  2-4,  is  an  extended  rondo 
on  three  themes,  which  are  much  altered  at  times  by  changes  of  tempo 
and  by  harmonization.  Figures  in  the  themes  are  used  as  new  episodic 
themes. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  there 
trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hans  Wihan.  Born  at  Polic,  in  Bohemia, 
June  5,  1855,  Wihan  studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  Prague  and  then 
taught  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg.  In  1874  ^e  became  concert- 
master  of  the  private  orchestra  of  the  Prince  Dervies  at  Nice,  and  in 
1876  he  was  concert-master  of  Bilse's  orchestra  in  Berlin.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  solo  'cellist  of  the  Munich  Court  Opera,  and  in  1887 
he  became  teacher  of  the  violoncello  at  the  Conservatory  of  Prague. 
In  1892  he  established  the  famous  Bohemian  String  Quartet,  of  which 
he  is  the  'cellist.  He  has  composed  pieces  for  violoncello  and  some 
songs. 


" Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24  .     .     .     Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

This  is  the  third  of  Richard  Strauss's  seven  tone-poems.  It  was 
composed  at  Weimar  in  1889,  and  in  date  of  composition  came  between 
"Don  Juan"  (1888)  and  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche"  (1895). 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  "Tonkunstlerversammlung"  at  Eisen- 
ach, June  21,  1890. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1897.  It  was  performed  again  at  Symphony  Concerts,  March 
18,  1899,  and  February  7,  1903. 
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S*/>e  Educational  Value 
of  &/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  iEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.  J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Vt.) 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Vassar  College. 

Radclif fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 
(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  tetany  address  upon  application  to  the  iEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

15/je  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL     ....     362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall  on  March  8,  1904, 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  *  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German: — 

In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 


*  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Somer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
"  Musikasthetische  Streitf ragen "  (1898),  about  von  Billow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc..  and  a 
Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (i£ 
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Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf's  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen ! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille! 


Kampfesmiid'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voriiberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend! 
Dann  des  Jiinglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  ubend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensgtiter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"Mack'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
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Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang. 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!    und  findet's  nimmer. 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 

Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht : 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp: — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling!     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence!  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play- 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ear.  "Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go ! "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas!  and  finds  it  never. 
Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradually,  he 
can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the  last  stroke 
of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye  with  the 
night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here:   deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years  un- 
known,  and  the  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
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the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter  *  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score ;  and,  when  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for  insertion. 

Ritter  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London)  of  last  January:  "Ritter 
was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His  influence  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  storm-wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of  the  poetic,  the 
expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  and 
Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  h  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  methods."  "Aus  Italien"  was  composed 
in  1886,  and  "Macbeth,"  the  first  of  the  tone-poems,  was  a  work  of  the 
next  year.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Gustav  Brecher,  in  his 
"Richard  Strauss,"  characterizes  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  as 
well  as  the  opera  "Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a  return  of  the  composer, 
after  his  "Don  Juan,"  to  the  chromatic  style  of  Liszt  and  Wagner; 
and  he  insists  it  is  not  a  representative  work  of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not  content  with 
the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone-poem  as  well  as 
the  others  of  Strauss.  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  has  written  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations,  and  made  a 
delicate  distinction  between  Fever-theme  No.  1  and  Fever- theme  No. 
2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate.  Strauss  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  has  made  merry  jests  at  the  expense 
of  the  grubbing  analysts. 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood- wind  accompanied  by 

*  Ritter,  violinist  and  composer,  was  born  June  27,  1833,  at  Narva,  Russia.  He  died  at  Munich,  April 
12,  1896.  He  studied  in  Dresden  and  afterward  at  Leipsic  (David  and  Richter).  In  1854  he  married  Richard 
Wagner's  niece,  Franziska.  He  lived  at  Stettin  as  conductor  (1856),  in  Dresden,  again  at  Stettin,  and  then  at 
Paris,  Chemnitz,  Wiirzburg,  and  in  1886  he  moved  to  Munich.  He  was  at  one  time  amember  of  the  Meinin- 
gen  orchestra,  and  for  seven  years  he  was  proprietor  of  a  music  shop.  He  was  a  radical,  and  a  warm  friend 
of  Wagner,  von  Biilow,  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Bronsart,  Raff.  His  chief  works  are  the  operas,  "  Der  faule  Hans  " 
(1885),  "Wem  die  Krone?"  (1890),  which  were  performed  at  Munich  and  Weimar,  and  the  symphonic  poems, 
"Seraphische  Phantasie,"  "Erotische  Legende,"  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleich- 
nam,"  "Sursum  Corda,"  and  "Kaiser  Rudolphs  Ritt  zum  Grabe."  (See  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblaii  for 
1898  for  Rosch's  elaborate  study  of  the  man  and  his  works.)  See  also  an  article  on  Ritter  by  Herman  Teibler, 
of  Munich,  published  in  Die  Musik,  1902,  pp.  1744-1755. 
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horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the  child- 
hood motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives  establish 
the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mr.  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  ///).  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  This  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  ' '  And  again  all  is  still ! ' '  The  mysterious 
Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve).  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound  to 
this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle,  the 
motive  now  played  by  solo  viola).  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  ' '  Halt ! "  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and  kettle- 
drums sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death  (drums 
beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal  elaboration 
of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Transfiguration 
motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and  the 
feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings  re- 
peat the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 
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Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,   1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1876-77. 
The  first  draft  was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumenta- 
tion on  August  1 1  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  Septem- 
ber 12.  He  began  work  again  toward  the  end  of  November.  The 
Andantino  was  finished  on  December  15,  the  Scherzo  on  December  20, 
and  the  Finale  on  December  26,  1877. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  10,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andantino  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole 
symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20,  1893.  The 
first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  28,  1896,  Mr.  Paur  conductor. 
The  present  performance  is  the  third  at  these  concerts. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend");   and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadeshda  Filar etowna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky.  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  January  29,  1831.  She  married 
in  1 848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she 
was  left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.     Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
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certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concern- 
ing his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  compo- 
sition, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  in- 
timate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held 
in  disdain  all  that  is  petty  and  conventional,  but  was  pure  in  thought 
and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. 
She  did  not  long  survive  Tschaikowsky. 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  1,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood."  In  August,  1877,  writing  to  her, 
he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I  hope  it  will  please  you, 
for  that  is  the  main  thing."  He  wrote  August  12  from  Kamenka :  "The 
first  movement  has  cost  me  much  trouble  in  scoring  it.  It  is  very 
complicated  and  long;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  the  most  important. 
The  other  movements  are  simple,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them. 
There  will  be  a  new  effect  of  sound  in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much 
from  it.  At  first  the  strings  play  alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.  In 
the  Trio  the  wood- wind  instruments  enter  and  play  alone.  At  the 
end  all  three  choirs  toss  short  phrases  to  each  other.  I  believe  that 
the  effects  of  sound  and  color  will  be  most  interesting."  He  wrote  to 
her  in  December  from  Venice  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  instru- 
mentation :  "No  one  of  my  orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so  much  labor, 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolks,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 
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but  on  no  one  have  I  worked  with  so  much  love  and  with  such  devo- 
tion. At  first  I  was  led  on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring  the  symphony 
to  an  end,  and  then  I  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  the  task,  and  now 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it.  My  dear  Nadeshda  Filaretowna,  perhaps 
I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  symphony  is  no  mediocre 
piece;  that  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  made.  How  glad  I  am  that  it 
is  our  work,  and  that  you  will  know  when  you  hear  it  how  much  I 
thought  about  you  in  every  measure!  If  you  were  not,  would  it  ever 
have  been  finished?  When  I  was  in  Moscow  and  thought  that  my 
end  was  about  to  come,*  I  wrote  on  the  rirst  draft:  'If  I  should  die, 
please  send  this  manuscript  to  N.  F.  von  Meek.'  I  wished  the  manu- 
script of  my  last  composition  to  be  in  your  possession.  Now  I  am 
not  only  well,  but,  thanks  to  you,  in  the  position  to  give  myself  wholly 
to  work,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  written  music  which  cannot  fall  into 
oblivion.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  I  am  wrong;  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of 
all  artists  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of  their  productions." 
Later  he  had  chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth  of  the  symphony. 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.     This  phrase  is  answered 

*  There  is  reference  here  to  the  crazed  condition  of  Tschaikowsky  after  his  amazing  marriage  to  Antonina 
Iwanowna  Mijukowa.  The  wedding  was  on  July  6,  1877.  He  left  his  wife  at  Moscow,  September  24.  See 
the  programme  book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  January  31,  1903  (pp.  721-724). 


Carnegie  Hall,  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  14,  at  3.15 

In  Song' 
Recital 


Mme.  SEMBRICH,nS<mg 


Mr.  ISIDORE  LUCKSTONE  at  the  Piano. 


PROGRAM 

I. 

a.  Piangero  la  sorte  mia G.  F.  Handel 

6.  Nymphs  and  Shepherds Purcell 

c    Mon  ami Marie  Antoinette  (Wekerlin) 

d.  Andenken Beethoven 

e.  Fingo  per  mio  diletto     .       .  Air  de  XVIII.  siecle,  auteur  mconnu  (P.  Vierdot) 

II. 

?•  E^-K^  die  ?uh    i  4.  \ F.  Schubert 

6.  Fruhlmgssehnsucht  j 

c.  Roselein,  Rdselein  » R-  Schumann 

d.  Fruhlmgsnacht  J 

e.  Stille  Sicherheit  1  t       r.  Franz 
/.  Crist  gekommen  J 

g.  Nachtigall  ..] J.Brahms 

h.  Roslein,  drei  "  Zigeunerlied"  J 

III. 

a.  Si  mes  vers  avaient  des  ailes R.  Halm 

b.  Si  tu  veux,  Mignonne TT   J.Massenet 

c.  Milkmaid's  Song Horatio  Parker 

d.  A  Maid  sings  light , MacD£^IL 

e.  Verborgenheit •      Wolff 

/.  Ich  glaub,  lieber  Schatz N.  Reger 

g.  Ich  trage  meine  Mmne  )  r,  Strauss 

/i.  Mohnblumen  )  „  T 

i.   DerLenz E.Lassen 

BALDWIN    PIANOFORTE    USED 

Tickets*  $1,  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50.        Boxes,  $15  and  $18. 

On  sale  Carnegie  Hall  box  office  and  Luckhardt  &  Belder's  Music  Store,.  10  East  17th  Street. 
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by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con 
anima  (in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  expo- 
sition of  the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The 
development  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings. 
The  whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change, 
Moderato  assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  de- 
scending chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  rising  and 
falling  arpeggios  in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is 
not  the  second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter-theme  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung 
by  flutes  and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden 
change  to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first 
theme  modified  in  the  wood-wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first 
and  second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter-theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  short 
and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi-variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicati,  one  for 
the  wood-wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes:  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the 
strings  and  wood- wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass. 
The  second  follows  immediately, — a  folk-tune  for  wood- wind  that  is 
repeated  again  and  again.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  return 
of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme,  sounded  in  harmony  by  full 
orchestra.  Towrard  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double  for- 
tissimo by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
a  Russian  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but 
the  characterization  is  loose. 


Few  publications  of  interest  to  musical  people  will  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  as  the  two  announced  for  early  issue  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York : 
"  BEETHOVEN  :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
and  "  MOZART,"  this  bearing  the  same  sub-title.  Both  works  have  been 
translated  from  the  German,  edited  and  annotated  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of  music. 

The  books  are  composed  of  extracts  from  the  letters,  reports  of  conver- 
sations, etc.,  of  the  two  great  composers,  classified  under  appropriate  titles, 
and  are,  in  effect,  autobiographies.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  a 
neat  circular,  which  the  publisher  will  send  on  application. 
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FIRST  MATINEE, 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  11, 

AT  2.30  PRECISELY. 


WAGNER 


PROGRAMME. 

March  of  Homage.         , 

Bacchanale    from  "  Tannhauser  " 

Elisabeth's  Greeting  from  Act  II.,  "  Tannhauser." 

Prize  Song  from  M  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg.' ; 


Siegfried's  Parting  from  Briinnhilde,  Siegfried's  Death  and 
Funeral  March,  Closing  Scene,  from  "  The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods." 


SOLOISTS : 

Mme.  JOHANNA  GADSKL 
Mr.  ELLISON  VAN  HOOSE. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  five  minutes  after  the  "  Tannhauser  "  selection  and  an 
intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  selection  from  Act  I.  of  '*  Dusk  of  the  Gods/' 
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March  o*  Homage Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1*83.) 

This  march  was  composed  at  a  villa  on  Lake  Starnberg,  not  far  from 
Munich,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  toward 
Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria.  Wagner  then  wrote  of  the  monarch  as 
a  lover  of  his  sweetheart.  "I  fly  to  him  as  a  beloved  one.  It  is  an 
enchanting  intimacy.  Never  before  have  I  seen  such  unrestrained 
eagerness  to  learn,  such  comprehension,  ardor,  and  enthusiasm;  and 
then  his  loving  care  for  me,  the  chaste  cordiality  which  is  expressed  in 
every  mien  when  he  assures  me  of  his  happiness  in  possessing  me; 
thus  we  often  sit  for  hours,  lost  in  contemplation  of  each  other."* 
Wagner  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wille  in  even  more  extravagant  terms,  and  in 
one  letter  he  said:  "Through  him  the  male  sex  has  completely  rehabili- 
tated itself  in  my  eyes."  Through  his  intimacy  with  the  king,  Wagner 
had  been  able  to  appease  his  creditors  for  a  time.  Ludwig  had  given 
him  his  portrait,  and  the  villa  was  so  near  the  castle  of  the  king  that 
the  latter  sent  his  carriage  for  Wagner  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  Huldigungsmarsch  was  composed  originally  for  a  brass  band, — 
the  original  score  is  still  in  manuscript,  we  understand, — and  in  this 
form  it  was  played  at  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Bayreuth  Theatre,  May  22,  1872.  While  the  band  was  playing, 
Wagner  took  the  hammer  and  saying,  "Blessings  on  this  stone;  may 
it  stand  long  and  hold  firmly,"  he  gave  the  stone  three  strokes. 

The  version  for  full  orchestra  was  begun  by  Wagner,  completed  by 
Raff,  and  published  in  1869.  Dedicated  to  King  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria, 
it  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
horns,  two  bassoons,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

The  march  begins  Marschmassig,  anfanglich  etwas  zuriickhaltend 
(Alia  marcia,  alia  prima  un  poco  ritenuto),  in  E-flat  major,  2-2.  There 
is  a  sort  of  sentimental  introduction,  in  which  horns  and  wood-wind 
instruments  have  the  theme.  The  chromatic  harmonies  swell  from 
piano  to  forte,  and  strings  enter  to  carry  on  the  development.  There 
is  a  fanfare  for  the  brass.  Violas,  'cellos,  horns,  and  bass  clarinet  give 
out  a  theme  in  unison,  based  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  chief  motive  of 
the  march,  over  sustained  harmonies  in  wood- wind  and  brass  instru- 
ments.    The  tempo  changes, — von  hier  an  etwas  belebter  (un  poco 

*  The  English  version  is  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck. 
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piu  vivace), — and  there  is  a  martial  motive  against  drum-rolls  which 
leads  to  a  fortissimo  outburst.  Then  the  march  begins — piano  in 
wood-wind — horns  and  strings.  The  development  is  long.  The  martial 
second  theme  for  the  trumpets  or  trombones  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
episodic  counter-theme  to  the  chief  one.  The  coda  is  introduced  by  a 
return  to  the  harmonies  of  the  introduction.  The  rhythm  of  the  march 
is  simple  and  persistent.  Some,  as  Mr.  Langhans,  refuse  to  look  on  this 
composition  as  a  true  march:  they  prefer  to  call  it  a  fantasia  with  care- 
fully elaborated  mood-pictures. 

The  march  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  Thomas  concert  on  December 
9,  1871. 


Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  (Mrs.  Hans  Tauscher)  was  born  at  Anklam, 
in  Pomerania,  June  15,  1872.  She  was  educated  at  Stettin,  where  she 
studied  with  Mrs.  Schroder-Chaloupka.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Kroll's,  Berlin,  in  May,  1891,  as  Pamina  in  "The 
Magic  Flute."  She  also  sang  there  in  July  of  the  same  year  in  von 
Holstein's  new  opera,  "Der  Haideschacht."  In  1892  (May)  she  was 
again  at  Kroll's,  and  she  appeared  there  as  Anna  ("Hans  Heiling"), 
Anna  ("Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"),  Pamina,  Elvira,  the  Baroness 
("Wildschutz").  She  was  married  in  September  of  that  year.  In 
1893  she  was  again  at  Kroll's,  but  early  in  1894  she  joined  the  opera 
company  at  Bremen,  where  she  added  to  her  repertory  parts  in 
Smetana's  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  and  d' Albert's  "Der  Rubin." 
During  the  season  of  1894-95  she  was  with  the  Damrosch  German 
Opera  Company.     Her  first  appearance  in  New  York  was  on  March 

1,  1895,  as  Elsa.     Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  as  Elsa,  April 

2,  1895.     In  1899  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  Co  vent  Garden, 

London,  and  that  same  year  she  appeared  as  Eva  at  Bayreuth. 

* 

*  * 

Mme.  Gadski  sang  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  29,  1 898, 
"Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "Oberon"  (in  German),  and 
Elisabeth's  Greeting,  from  "Tannhauser." 

She  sang  as  chief  soprano  at  Handel  and  Haydn  concerts  in  "The 
Redemption,"  April  10,  1898,  and  in  "Elijah,"  April  15,  1900,  and  at 
the  concert  given  for  Mr.  Zerrahn's  benefit,  "Elijah,"  May  2,  1898. 

She  has  sung  in  other  concerts:  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Verdi's 
Requiem,  March  16,  1902,  in  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  March  23, 
1902,  March  29,  1903. 

This  list  is  probably  incomplete. 


Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose,  tenor,  was  born  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
August  18,  1869.  He  studied  singing  with  Messrs.  Bouhy  and  Koenig 
in  Paris,  Henry  J.  Wood  in  London,  Emil  Fischer  and  Isadore  Luck- 
stone  in  New  York.  He  was  known  chiefly  as  a  choir  singer  until  1897, 
when  he  joined  the  Damrosch- Ellis  Opera  Company.  He  was  also  with 
the  Ellis  Opera  Company  of  1898-99,  and  sang  in  this  city.  His  first 
appearance  in  opera  was  at  Philadelphia,  December  11,  1897,  as  Wal- 
ther  in  "Tannhauser."  Mr.  Van  Hoose  sang  in  orchestral  concerts 
at  London  in  1898  and  1899.     His  first  appearance  here  at  a  concert 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1901,  when 
he  sang  with  Milka  Ternina  in  excerpts  from  "Tannhauser"  and  "The 
Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  and  he  also  sang  the  Prize  Song  from  "The  Master- 
singers."  On  April  15,  1905,  he  sang  at  a  Symphony  Concert  Alain's 
air  from  Massenet's  "Griselda"  and  Lohengrin's  Narrative.  He  sang 
at  Cecilia  concerts  "Damnation  of  Faust,"  December  2,  1903,  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontius,"  January  26,  1904,  and  in  concert  with  Mme. 
Melba,  December  10,  1904,  and  with  Miss  Parkina,  December  18,  1904. 


Bacchanale  and  Scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain,   from  "Tann- 
hauser," Act  I.,  Scenes  i  and  2     .     .     Richard  Wagner 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
on  October  19,  1845. 

"Tannhauser,"  opera  in  three  acts,  book  translated  into  French  by 
Charles  Nuitter,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1 861 .  The 
story  of  the  first  performance,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  of 
the  tumultuous  scenes,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  per- 
formances, is  familiar  to  all  students  of  Wagner,  opera  in  general,  and 
Parisian  manners.  They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat 
and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  ex- 
ploration should  consult  Georges  Servieres's  "Tannhauser  a,  l'Opera  en 
1 861 "  (Paris,  1895).  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Princess  Metternich 
begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal  favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should 
be  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager, 
was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense.  And  remarkable  concessions  were 
made, — as  the  permission  to  introduce  a  German  singer. 

Important  changes  were  made  for  the  performance  at  Paris.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act,  he  lengthened  the  scene  be- 
tween Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  he  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  i860:  "With  much  en- 
joyment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  had  conceived  it.  The  ballet- 
master  in  1 86 1  was  Petipa,  who  in  1895  gave  interesting  details  concern- 
ing Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.  The  composer  played  to  him  most 
furiously  the  music  of  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of  measures  affected  by  each  phase 
of  the  Bacchanale. 

Petipa  remarked:  "Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  man.     Quel  diable  d'homme!" 

In  spite  of  what  Petipa  said  in  his  old  age,  we  know  that  Wagner 
wished  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous  ardor.  The  ballet-master 
went  as  far  in  this  respect  as  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Opera 
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would  allow.  He  did  not  put  on  the  stage  two  tableaux  vivants  at  the 
end  of  the  Bacchanale,  "The  Rape  of  Europa,"  "Leda  and  the  Swan," 
although  they  were  considered.  To  spare  the  modesty  of  the  ballet 
girls,  these  groups  were  to  be  formed  of  artists'  models.  This  idea  was 
abandoned  after  experiments.  Cambon  made  sketches  of  the  mytho- 
logical scenes,  and  these  were  photographed  and  put  on  glass,  to  be 
reproduced  at  the  performance.  The  proofs  are  still  in  the  archives 
of  the  Opera,  but  they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Petipa  for  his  squeamishness.  Gas- 
perini  wrote:  "Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  arranged  by  M. 
Petipa  does  not  respond  to  the  music.  The  fauns  and  the  nymphs  of 
the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in  the 
Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they 
were  in  the  'Gardens  of  the  Alcazar,'  the  delight  of  'Moorish  kings.'" 
Gasperini  in  another  article  commented  bitterly  on  this  "glacial"  per- 
formance, this  "orgy  at  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school." 

(The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen  at  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
hauser" in  Vienna,  November  22,  1875.) 

"Tannhauser"  was  revived  at  the  Opera,  May  13,  1895,  with  Van 
Dyck  as  Tannhauser  and  Lucienne  Breval  as  Venus.  There  were 
thirty-three  performances  that  year,  nineteen  in  1896,  seven  in  1897, 
seven  in  1898,  sixteen  in  1899,  sixteen  in  1900,  sixteen  in  1901,  six  in 
1902,  and  fifteen  in  1903. 

There  is  much  interesting  information  about  the  first  Parisian  pro- 
duction of  the  opera  in  Wagner's  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis  (London  and  New  York,  1905). 
For  his  description  of  the  Bacchanale  see  pp.  219-223.  Of  the  original 
version  he  said:  "This  court  of  Frau  Venus  was  the  palpable  weak 
spot  in  my  work:  without  a  good  ballet  in  its  day,  I  had  to  manage 
with  a  few  coarse  brush-strokes  and  thereby  ruined  much;  for  I  left 
this  Venusberg  with  an  altogether  tame  and  ill-defined  impression, 
consequently  depriving  myself  of  the  momentous  background  against 
which  the  ensuing  tragedy  is  to  upbuild  its  harrowing  tale.  .  .  .  But 
I  also  recognize  that,  when  I  wrote  my  'Tannhauser,'  I  could  not 
have  made  anything  like  what  is  needed  here;  it  required  a  greater 
mastery,  by  far,  which  only  now  have  I  attained:  now  that  I  have 
written  Isolde's  last  transfiguration,  at  last  I  could  find  alike  the  right 
close  for  the  'Fliegende  Hollander'  overture,  and  also — the  horrors  of 
this  Venusberg."  Wagner  in  the  same  letter  (Paris,  April  10,  i860) 
speaks  of  his  purpose  to  introduce  in  the  scene  "  the  northern  Stromkarl, 
emerging  with  this  marvellous  big  fiddle  from  the  foaming  water,"  and 
playing  up  for  a  dance. 

The  cast  of  the  first  performance  at  Dresden  was  as  follows : — 
Hermann,    Dettmer;    Tannhauser,   Tichatschek;    Wolfram,    Mitter- 

wurzer;  Walther,  Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar, 

Risse;  Elisabeth,  Johanna  Wagner ;  Venus,  Schroder- Devrient ;  a  young 

shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 

New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 

Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolf  ram,  Lehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 

Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 

Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.     Carl  Bergmann  conducted.     The  New  York 
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Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  .of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  Society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover."  The  Bacchanale  was  performed  from 
manuscript  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  28,  1873. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Lichtmay  as  Elisabeth;  Roemer  as 
Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and  Franosch 
as  the  Landgrave. 

*  * 

The  part  of  Tannhauser  was  created  by  Joseph  Alois  Tichatschek 
(1807-86),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House  from  1838 
to  1872.  The  part  of  Venus  was  created  by  Wilhelmine  Schroder- 
Devrient  (1804-60).  The  passionate  lovers  of  the  story  were  shown 
on  the  stage  as  mature  persons  of  discreet  years,  for  the  Tannhauser 
was  thirty-eight  years  old  and  Venus  was  in  her  forty-first  year. 

Tichatschek  was  for  years  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House ;  but 
there  were  cavillers  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory.     He 
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was  a  dramatic,  not  a  lyric  singer.  He  was  accused  of  stiffness  in  gest- 
ure and  certain  mannerisms  that  grew  upon  him  while  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Schroder-  Devrient.  His  voice  was  not  naturally  free 
or  flexible,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  Italian  operas  of  the  repertory 
of  the  period.  "Al.  Sincerus,"  the  author  of  "Das  Dresdner  Hof the- 
ater" (1852),  does  not  attempt  to  suppress  the  criticisms  unfavorable 
to  his  hero :  on  the  contrary,  he  publishes  them  at  length,  and  then  he 
exclaims  in  a  fine  burst :  "Tichatschek  is  a  German  singer.  We  are  in 
Germany,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  not  without  old  and  new  German 
works,  which  can  stand  honorably  in  competition  with  the  new  Italian 
weak  and  sickly  productions." 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  outsider,  an  acute,  most  expe- 
rienced, discriminating  judge  of  singing.  Henry  F.  Chorley  hared 
Tichatschek  in  several  operas,  among  them  "Tannhauser."  He  wrote 
of  him:  "Among  the  tenors  of  Germany,  Herr  Tichatschek  bears  a 
high  reputation;  and  few,  in  any  country,  have  ever  crossed  the  stage 
with  an  ampler  proportion  of  natural  advantages.  He  is  of  the  right 
height,  handsome,  his  voice  strong,  sweet,  and  extensive,  taking  the 
altissimo  notes  of  its  register  in  chest  tones.  He  possessed,  too,  in 
1839,  a  youthful  energy  of  manner  calculated  to  gain  the  favor  of  all 
who  hear  and  see  him.  But,  on  returning  to  Dresden  in  1 840,  I  found 
that  he  had  abused  this  energy  to  the  evident  deterioration  of  his  voice 
and  style;  and  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  a  few  seasons  more  may 
rivet  him  in  bad  habits  never  to  be  thrown  off,  such  as  sink  their  owner 
among  the  disappointing  legion  of  those  who  'might  have  done  great 
things.'" 

After  Chorley  had  heard  "Tannhauser"  at  Dresden  in  the  forties, 
he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  great  scene  in  the  third  act:  "I  remember 
the  howling,  whining,  bawling  of  Herr  Tichatschek  (to  sing  or  vocally 
to  declaim  this  scene  is  impossible)." 

In  Germany  the  tradition  still  lives  that  Tichatschek  was  the  ideal 
Tannhauser.  Yet  Wagner  wrote  of  him  to  Liszt :  "In  spite  of  his 
voice  Tichatschek  did  not  bring  out  many  points  that  have  not  proved 
beyond  the  reach  of  far  less  gifted  singers.  He  has  only  brilliance  or 
suavity,  not  one  single  true  accent  of  grief."  For  his  sake  Wagner  wTas 
obliged  to  make  several  cuts  and  minor  omissions. 

Wilhelmine  Schroder- Devrient  (1804-60)  created  the  part  of  Venus. 
She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner ;  she  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
desire  to  make  the  German  operatic  stage  still  more  illustrious ;  she  was 
delighted  with  his  enthusiasm,  his  scorn  of  the  conventionalities;  and 
some  say  that  she  shared  his  revolutionary  viewTs  concerning  politics. 
According  to  Glasanap-Ellis's  biography  of  Wagner:  "Only  out  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  author  did  she  finally  consent  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Venus,  but  with  the  remark  that  she  didn't  know  wThat  to 
make  of  it — unless  she  were  to  appear  in  fleshings  from  top  to  toe; 
'and  that,'  she  added  with  mock  seriousness,  'you  could  scarcely  expect 
of  a  woman  like  me.'  The  jest  stood  cover  to  a  very  solid  reason:  the 
miseries  of  her  private  life  had  made  this  role  a  peculiarly  trying  one 
for  Schroder-Devrient."  As  Wagner  himself  said:  "The  exceptional 
demands  of  this  role  were  doomed  to  non-fulfilment,  because  irreparable 
circumstances  deprived  her  of  the  unembarrassment  required  by  her 
task." 
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Wai/ther's  Prize  Song,   from  "The    Mastersingers  of  Nurem- 
berg," Final  Scene. 

When  "Die  Meistersinger"  was  first  performed  at  Munich,  June  n, 
1868,  the  part  of  Walther  was  created  by  Franz  Nachbaur,  who,  born 
March  25,  1835,  at  Schloss  Giessen,  sang  at  several  opera  houses  before 
he  was  engaged  at  Munich  (1866),  where  he  remained  in  active  service 
until  1890.  A  pupil  of  Pischek  and  Lamperti,  his  voice  was  one  of 
peculiar  beauty,  and  he  sang  with  a  distinction  that  might  justly  be 
called  elegance.  He  had  a  dignified  presence  and  an  aristocratic  bear- 
ing, and  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  Ludwig  II.  He  died  at  Munich, 
March  21,  1902. 

The  part  of  Walther  was  not  intended  originally  for  him.  The  tenor, 
Bachmann,  borrowed  from  the  Dresden  Opera,  was  found  inadequate, 
and  Nachbaur  was  substituted,  as  Betz  of  Berlin  was  substituted  for 
Kindermann  in  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs.  These  incidents  provided  ill- 
natured  gossip  before  the  performance, — that  Bachmann  had  given 
up  the  part  because  it  would  ruin  his  voice,  that  Kindermann  had 
abandoned  his  because  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  commit  so 
many  notes  to  memory,  etc.  Wagner  himself  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
Ferdinand  Heine  (March  28,  1868),  "The  Dresden  tenor,  Bachmann, 
who  is  certainly  not  my  ideal,  but,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  still 
the  most  promising  substitute  for  the  singer  I  should  wish  for  Walther."5 

The  following  translation  of  the  Preislied  is  by  H.  and  F.  Corder : — 


Morgenlich  leuchtend  in  rosigem  Schein, 
Von  Bluth'  und  Duft 
Geschwellt  die  Luft, 
Voll  aller  Wonnen, 
Nie  ersonnen, 
Ein  Garten  hid  mich  ein. 
Dort  unter  einen  Wunderbaum, 
Von  Friichten  reich  behangen, 
Zu  schau'n  im  sel'gen  Liebestraum, 
Was  hochstem  Lust-verlangen 
Erfullung  kiihn  verhiess, 
Das  schonste  Weib, 
Eva  im  Paradies ! 


Abendlich    dammernd    umschloss    mich 
die  Nacht; 
Auf  steilem  Pfad  war  ich  genaht 
Zn  einer  Quelle  reiner  Welle, 
Die  lockend  mir  gelaeht; 
Dort  unter  einem  Lorbeerbaura, 

Von  Sternen  hell  durchschienen, 

Ich  schaut'  im  wachen  Dichtertraum 

Von  heilig  holden  Mienen, 

Mich  netzend  mit  dem  edlen  Nass, 

Das  hehrste  Weib, 

Die  Muse  des  Parnass! 


Huldreichster  Tag  dem  ich  aus  Dichter's 
Traum  erwacht! 
Das  ich  ertraumt,  das  Paradies, 
In  himmlisch  neu  verklarter  Pracht 
Hell  vor  mir  lag, 


Morning    was    gleaming    with    roseate 
.  Hght, 

The  air  was  filled 

With  scent  distilled 

Where,  beauty  beaming 

Past  all  dreaming, 
A  garden  did  invite. 
Wherein  beneath  a  wondrous  tree, 

With  fruit  superbly  laden,  , 
In  blissful  love-dream  I  could  see 

The  rare  and  tender  maiden 

Whose  charms,  beyond  all  price, 
Entranced  my  heart, 

Eva,  in  Paradise. 

Evening  was  darkling  and  night  closed 
around ; 
By  rugged  way 
My  feet  did  stray 
Toward  a  mountain, 
Where  a  fountain 

Enslaved  me  with  its  sound; 
And  there,  beneath  a  laurel  tree, 

With  starlight  glinting  under, 
In  waking  vision  greeted  me 

A  sweet  and  solemn  wonder; 
She   tossed   on   me   the   fountain's 
dews, 
That  woman  fair, 
Parnassus'  glorious  Muse! 

Thrice  happy  day, 
To  which  my  poet's  trance  gave  place! 
That  Paradise  of  which  I  dreamed 
In  radiance  new  before  my  face 

Glorified  lay. 
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Dahin  lachend  nun  der  Quell  den      To  point  the  path  the  brooklet  streamed 

Pfad  mir  wies,  She  stood  beside  me 

Die,  dort  geboren,  Who  shall  my  bride  be, 

Mein  Herz  erkoren,  The  fairest  sight  earth  ere  gave ; 

Der  Erde  lieblichstes  Bild,  My  Muse  to  whom  I  bow, 

Als    Muse    mir    geweiht    so  heilig              So  angel  sweet  and  grave, 

ernst  als  mild,  I  woo  her  boldly  now, 

Ward  kiihn  von  mir  gef reit ;  Before  the  world  remaining, 

Am  lichten  Tag  der  Sonnen,  By  might  of  music  gaining 

Durch  Sanges  Sieg  gewonnen  Parnassus  and  Paradise. 
Parnass  und  Paradies! 

"Die  Meistersinger  "  was  performed  in  America  for  the  first  time 
on  January  4,  1886,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
when  Albert  Stritt  was  the  Walther;  and  the  other  chief  singers  were 
Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl),  Marianne  Brandt,  Emil  Fischer 
(Sachs),  Joseph  Staudigl,  and  Otto  Kemlitz  (Beckmesser).  Mr.  Seidl 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April 
8,  1889,  when  the  singers  were  as  follows:  Kashoska  (Eva),  Reil  (Mag- 
dalene), Fischer  (Sachs),  Beck  (Pagner),  Alvary  (Walther).  Mold- 
linger  (Beckmesser). 


Siegfried's  Parting  from  Brunnhii.de,  from  "The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods,"  Prologue,  Scene  2. 

The  first  performance  of  this  music-drama  was  at  Bayreuth,  August 
17,  1876.  The  part  of  Briinnhilde  was  created  by  Amalie  Materna. 
Born  at  St.  Georgen,  Styria,  July  10,  1847,  she  sang  at  Graz,  and  made 
there  her  operatic  debut  as  a  soubrette  in  1865.  She  went  to  Vienna, 
began  in  operetta  at  the  Carl  Theatre,  joined  the  Court  opera  in  1869, 
and  remained  a  member  till  her  retirement  in  1896.  She  is  now 
teaching  singing  in  Vienna.  Georg  Unger  was  the  first  Siegfried. 
Unger  (1837-87)  was  born  at  Leipsic.  He  studied  theology,  but 
went  on  the  stage  in  1867.  He  sang  in  many  cities,  and  from  1877  to 
1 88 1  he  was  a  member  of  the  Leipsic  Opera  Company. 

The  original  text  of  "Die  Gotterdammerung  "  was  written  in  1848, 
and  the  title  was  "Siegfried's  Tod."  This  text  was  remodelled  before 
1855.     The  score  was  finished  in  1874. 

Siegfried  in  "Siegfried"  braved  the  flames  that  guarded  the  sleeping 
Briinnhilde,  and  awakened  and  won  her.  In  this  scene  he  farewells 
her,  to  seek  adventures  and  deeds  of  derring-do. 

The  following  prose  translation  of  Wagner's  text  is  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Apthorp : — 

Brunnhii.de.  Brunnhilde. 

Zvl  neuen  Thaten,  How   could   I   love   thee,    dear  hero, 

theurer  Helde,  did  I   not  let  thee   go  to  new   deeds  ? 

wie  liebt*  ich  dich —  Only  one  care  gives  me  pause :  that  my 

liess'  ich  dich  nicht?  worth  has  won  too  little  for  thee. 
Ein  einzig  Sorgen 
macht  mich  saumen : 
dass  dir  zu  wenig 

mein  Werth  gewan !  ,       ,   _'_, ,       '     . 


Was  Gotter  mich  wiesen, 
gab  ich  dir: 
heiliger  Runen 
reichen  Hort; 
doch  meiner  Starke 
magdlichen  Stamm 
nam  mir  der  Held, 
dem  ich  nun  mich  neige. 

Des  Wissens  bar — 
doch  des  Wunsches  voll ; 
an  Liebe  reich — 
doch  ledig  der  Kraft : 
mog'st  du  die  Arme 
nicht  verachten, 
die  dir  nur  gonnen — 
nicht  geben  mehr  kan ! 

Siegfried. 
Mehr  gab'st  du,  Wunderfrau, 
als  ich  zu  wahren  weiss : 
nicht  ziirne,  wenn  dein  Lehren 
mich  unbelehret  liess! 
Ein  Wissen  doch  wahr'  ich  wohl : 
dass  mir  Briinnhilde  lebt; 
eine  Lehre  lernt'  ich  leicht : 
Briinnhilde' s  zu  gedenken! 

BRUNNHIIvDE. 

Willst  du  mir  Minne  schenken, 
gedenke  deiner  nur, 
gedenke  deine  Thaten ! 
Gedenke  des  wilden  Feuers, 
das  furchtlos  du  durchschrittest, 
da  den  Fels  es  rings  umbrann — 

Siegfried. 
Briinnhilde  zu  gewinnen! 

Brunnhilde. 
Gedenk'  der  beschildeten  Frau, 
die  in  tiefem  Schlaf  du  fandest, 
der  den  festen  Helm  du  erbrach'st- 

SlEGRRlED. 

Briinnhilde  zu  erwecken! 

Brunnhiude. 

Gedenk'  der  Eide 

die  uns  einen ; 

gedenk'  der  Treue, 

die  wir  tragen ; 

gedenk'  der  I^iebe, 

der  wir  leben : 
Briinnhilde  brennt  dann  ewig 
heilig  in  deiner  Brust ! — 


What  the  gods  have  taught  me  I  have 
given  to  thee:  a  rich  treasure  of  holy 
runes;  but  the  maidenly  source  of  my 
strength  has  been  taken  from  me  by  the 
hero  before  whom  I  now  bow  down. 


Void  of  knowledge — yet  full  of  wishes ; 
rich  in  love — yet  bereft  of  strength :  do 
not  despise  poor  me,  who  can  only  favour 
thee — but  no  longer  give! 


Siegfried. 
More  hast  thou  given,  wonder- woman, 
than  I  know  how  to  keep :  do  not  frown 
if  thy  teaching  has  left  me  untaught! 
Yet  the  knowledge  of  one  thing  I  keep 
well :  that  Briinnhilde  lives  for  me ;  one 
lesson  I  easily  learnt:  to  remember 
Briinnhilde ! 


Brunnhilde. 
Wilt  thou  give  me  love,  remember 
only  thyself,  remember  thy  deeds!  Re- 
member the  wild  fire  thou  strodest 
through  undaunted,  as  it  burnt  around 
the  rock — 


Siegfried 
To  win  Briinnhilde! 

BrunnhildE. 
Remember  the  shielded  woman  whom 
thou  foundest  in  deep  sleep,  whose  close 
helmet  thou  brokest  open — 

Siegfried. 
To  awaken  Briinnhilde! 

Brunnhilde 
Remember  the  oaths  that  unite  us; 
remember  the  faith  we  bear;    remember 
the  love  we  live  for:    then  will  Briinn- 
hilde forever  burn  sacred  in  thy  breast ! — 


Siegfried. 
Lass'  ich,  Liebste,  dich  hier 
in  der  Lohe  heiliger  Hut, 
zum  Tausche  deiner  Runen 
reich'  ich  diesen  Ring. 
Was  der  Thaten  je  ich  schuf, 
dess'  Tugend  schliesst  er  ein ; 
ich  erschlug  einen  wilden  Wurm, 
der  grimmig  lang'  ihn  bewacht. 
Nun  wahre  du  seine  Kraft 
als  Weihe-Gruss  meiner  Treu' ! 


Siegfried. 

If  I  leave  thee,  dearest,  here  in  the 
sacred  guardianship  of  the  flames,  in  ex- 
change for  thy  runes  I  offer  thee  this 
ring.  What  of  deeds  I  ever  have  done, 
it  encloses  their  virtue;  I  slew  a  wild 
worm  who  had  long  grimly]|watched 
over  it.  Now  guard  thou  its  power 
as  the  consecrated  greeting  of  my  con- 
stancy! 
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Brunnhilde. 
Ihn  geiz'  ich  als  einziges  Gut: 
fur  den  Ring  nun  nimm  auch  mein  Ross! 

Ging  sein  Lauf  mit  mir 

einst  kiihn  durch  die  Liifte — 

mit  mir 
verlor  es  die  macht'ge  Art; 

uber  Wolken  hin 

auf  blitzenden  Wettern 

nicht  mehr 
schwingt  es  sich  muthig  des  Weg's. 

Doch  wohin  du  ihn  fiihr'st 

— sei  es  durch' s  Feuer — 
grauenlos  f  olgt  dir  Grane  ; 

denn  dir,  o  Helde, 

soil  er  gehorchen! 

Du  hiit'  ihn  wohl; 

er  hort  dein  Wort : — 

o  bringe  Grane 
oft  Briinnhilde's  Gruss! 


Brunnhilde. 

I  covet  it  as  my  only  possession;  for 
the  ring  take  thou  now  also  my  steed! 
Tho'  his  course  once  bore  me  bravely 
through  the  air, — with  me  he  has  lost  his 
mighty  breed;  no  more  shall  he  fear- 
lessly wend  his  flight  over  clouds  and 
lightning  storms. 

Yet  whithersoever  thou  leadest  him — 
were  it  through  the  fire — Grane  shall  fol- 
low thee  without  fear;  for  thee  alone,  O 
hero,  shall  he  obey!  Keep  thou  him 
well;  he  hears  thy  word: — Oh,  bring 
Grane  often  Briinnhilde's  greeting! 


Siegfried. 

Durch  deine  Tugend  allein 

soil  so  ich  Thaten  noch  wirken  ? 

Meine  Kampfe  kiesest  du, 

meine  Siege  kehren  zu  dir? 

Auf  des  Rosses  Riicken, 

in  deines  Schildes  Schirm, 

nicht  Siegfried  acht'  ich  mich  mehr : 

ich  bin  nur  Briinnhilde's  Arm! 


Siegfried. 

Shall  I  henceforth  achieve  deeds 
through  thy  virtue  alone?  Dost  thou 
choose  my  battles,  do  my  victories  be- 
long to  thee?  On  thy  steed's  back, 
under  the  shelter  of  thy  shield,  I  no 
longer  deem  myself  Siegfried:  I  am 
but  Briinnhilde's  arm! 


Brunnhilde. 
O  war'  Briinnhild'  deine  Seele! 

Siegfried 
Durch  sie  entbrennt  mir  der  Muth. 

Brunnhilde. 
So  war'st  du  Siegfried  und  Brunnhilde. 

Siegfried. 
Wo  ich  bin,  bergen  sich  beide. 

Brunnhilde. 
So  verodet  mein  Felsensaal? 

Siegfried. 
Vereint  fasst  er  uns  zwei. 

Brunnhilde. 

O  heilige  Gotter, 

hehre  Geschlechter ! 

Weidet  eu'r  Aug' 

an  dem  weihvollen  Paar! 
Getrennt — wer  mag  es  scheiden  ? 
Geschieden — trennt  es  sich  nie! 

Siegfried. 
Heil  dir,  Briinnhild', 
prangender  Stern! 
Heil,  strahlende  Liebe ! 


Brunnhilde. 
O  were  Briinnhild'  thy  soul! 

Siegfried. 
Through  her  does  my  courage  kindle. 

Brunnhilde. 
So  art  thou  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde 

Siegfried. 
Where  I  am,  both  are 

Brunnhilde. 
Does  my  rocky  hall  thus  fall  desolate  ? 

Siegfried. 
United  it  holds  us  both. 

Brunnhilde. 
O  holy  gods,  sublime  races! 

Feast  your  eyes  on  this  devoted  pair! 
Sundered — who  can  separate  it?  Sepa- 
rated— it  shall  never  be  sundered ! 


Siegfried. 

Hail  to  thee,  Briinnhild',  flashing  star! 
Hail,  beaming  love! 


Heil!    Heil! 


Beide. 


Hail!     Hail! 


Both. 
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The  orchestral  prelude  is  descriptive  of  sunrise. 

The  first  performance  of  "Gotterdammerung"  in  America  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  January  25,  1888.  The 
singers  were  Mmes.  Lilli  Lehmann,  Auguste  Seidl-Krauss,  Sophie 
Traubmann,  Marianne  Brandt,  Louise  Meisslinger,  and  Messrs.  Nie- 
mann, Robinson,  Fischer,  and  von  Milde.     Mr.  Seidl  conducted. 

The  first  performance  of  the  music-drama  in  Boston  was  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  April  5,  1889.  The  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Leh- 
mann, Meisslinger,  and  Messrs.  Kalisch,  Beck,  Fischer.  Mr.  Seidl 
conducted. 


Siegfried's  Death,  from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Briinnhilde  had  enchanted  Siegfried  so  that  no  weapon  could  hurt 
him.  She  had  omitted  to  protect  his  back;  and  when  Hagen,  the  son 
of  Alberich,  the  Nibelung,  plots  with  Briinnhilde  against  the  hero, 
the  easy  way  of  vengeance  is  shown  him.  Siegfried  strays  from  the 
hunting  party  which  was  arranged  for  his  death,  listens  to  the  ban- 
tering Rhine  maidens,  and  does  not  shudder  at  their  announcement 
that  the  ring  is  cursed,  and  will  bring  death  upon  him.     Seated  at 
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meat  by  the  river  side,  Siegfried  tells  the  story  of  his  adventures  to 
his  companions.  He  has  no  memory  of  Brunnhilde,  but  Hagen  pours 
an  antidote  to  the  philter  into  his  horn.  And  then  Siegfried  tells  the 
tale  of  Gunther  and  the  flaming  mountain.  Hagen  plunges  his  spear 
into  Siegfried's  back.  The  hero  falls,  but  he  sees  Brunnhilde  in  a 
vision,  and  he  sings  to  her  before  he  dies,  is  put  on  his  shield  and  borne 
away. 


Siegfried. 

Brunnhilde — 

heilige  Braut — 
wach'  auf!  off'ne  dein  Auge! — 

Wer  verschloss  dich 

wieder  in  Schlaf? 
Wer  band  dich  in  Schlummer  so  bang  ?- 

Der  Wecker  kam; 

er  kiisst  dich  wach, 

und  iiber  der  Braut 

bricht  er  die  Bande: — 
da  lacht  ihm  Brunnhilde' s  Lust! — 

Ach,  dieses  Auge, 

ewig  nun  off  en! — 

Ach,  dieses  Athems 

wonniges  Wehem! — 

Susses  Vergehen — 

seliges  Grauen — 
Brunnhild'  bietet  mir  Gruss ! — 


Siegfried 

Brunnhilde — holy  bride — awake !  open 
thine  eye! — Who  has  locked  thee  up 
again  in  sleep  ?  Who  has  bound  thee  so 
affrighted  in  slumber? — The  waker  is 
come;  he  kisses  thee  awake,  and  again 
breaks  bis  bride's  bonds: — then  Brunn- 
hilde's  joy  laughs  to  greet  him! — 

Ah,  that  eye,  now  forever  open! — Ah, 
the  blissful  wafting  of  that  breath! — 
Sweet  passing  away — blissful  awe — 
Brunnhilde  bids  me  greeting! — 


Siegfried's  Funeral  March,  from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act 
III.,  Scene  2. 

This  music  is  not  a  funeral  march.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
last  rites  and  ceremonies  paid  Siegfried.  It  is  a  collection  of  prominent 
leit-motive  which  are  associated  with  the  hero  or  with  the  Volsung  race. 
These  motives  are  as  follows:  the  Volsung  motive,  the  death  motive, 
the  heroism  of  the  Volsungs,  the  motive  of  sympathy  (the  scene  be- 
tween Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  in  the  first  act  of  "Die  Walkure"), 
the  love  motive,  the  sword  motive,  glorification  in  death,  the  Sieg- 
fried motive,  the  motive  of  Siegfried  the  hero  (a  modification  of  Sieg- 
fried^ horn  call),  the  Brunnhilde  motive.  But  constantly  recurring 
throughout  the  piece  is  the  death  motive  in  the  original  minor,  or  in 
the  major  as  "Glorification  in  Death." 


Final  Scene  from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  final  scene  is  in  the  hall  of  the  Gibichungs  by  the  Rhine.  Hagen 
returns  with  the  hunting  party,  and  announces  the  death  of  Siegfried 
by  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar.     The  body  is  brought  in.     Gunther  and 
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Hagen  fight  over  the  ring,  and  Gunther  is  slain.  Hagen  attempts  to 
take  the  ring  from  the  dead  man;  but  Siegfried's  hand  closes  on  it, 
and  the  hand  raises  itself  and  threatens.  Briinnhilde  enters,  and.  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  "a  funeral  pyre  is  raised 
whilst  she  declaims  a  prolonged  scena.  extremely  moving  and  impos- 
ing, but  yielding  nothing  to  resolute  intellectual  criticism  except  a 
very  powerful  and  elevated  exploitation  of  theatrical  pathos,  psy- 
chologically identical  with  the  scene  of  Cleopatra  and  the  dead  Antony 
in  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  Finally,  she  flings  a  torch  into  the  pyre, 
and  rides  her  war-horse  into  the  flame." 

The  translation  into  English  prose  is  by  Mr.  Apthorp. 


ORIGINAL  GERMAN. 

BRUNNHn.DE. 

[Nock  im  Hintergrunde.] 
Schweigt  eures  Jammers 
iaoehzenden  Schwall! 
Das  ihr  alle  verriethet, 
zur  Rache  schreitet  sein  Weib. 


ENGLISH    PROSE    TRANSLATION. 

Brunnhtlde. 

[Still  at  the  back  of  the  stage. .] 

Silence    the    shouting    flood    of    your 

lamentation!     She    whom   ye    all   hare 

betrayed,  his  wife  comes  for  vengeance 


[Sie  schreitet  ruhig  writer  ror.] 

Kinder  horr  ich 

greinen  nach  der  Mutter, 
da  susse  Milch  sie  verschuttet : 

doch  nicht  erklang  mir 

wurdige  Klage, 
des  hochsten  Helden  werth. 

GUTRUNE. 

[Brunnhilde !     Neid-erbos'te ! 
Du  brachtest  uns  diese  Noth ! 
Die  du  die  Manner  ihm  verhetztest, 
weh'  dass  du  dem  Haus  genah't!] 

Brunnhtlde. 

Armsel'ge  schweig 

Sein  Ebeweit  war'st  dunie: 

als  Buhlerin 

bandest  du  ihn. 
Sein  Mannes-Gemahl  bin  ich, 
der  ewige  Eide  er  schwur, 
eh'  Siegfried  ie  -dich  ersah. 


[She  walks  quietly  farther  forward.] 

I  have  heard  children  wauling  for 
their  mother  when  they  had  spilt  sweet 
milk;  but  worthy  lamentation  has  not 
sounded  in   mine   ears,    worthy   of  the 

sublimes-  hero. 


GUTRUNE. 

["Rrn-n-nhildel  full  of  envious  malice, 
thou  broughtest  us  this  sorrow!  Thou 
who  set  the  men  upon  him,  woe  that 
thou  ever  earnest  near  this  house!] 

Brunnhtlde. 
Silence!  poor  girl!  Thou  never  wert 
his  wife;  thou  but  bound' st  him  as  a 
paramour.  His  wedded  wife  am  I,  to 
whom  he  swore  eternal  oaths  ere  Sieg- 
fried ever  saw  thee. 


Gutrune. 
[In  heftigster  Yerzweifiung.] 

[Yerfluchter  Hag 

Dass  du  das  Gift  mir  rlethest, 
das  ihr  den  Garten  entriickt ! 

Aeh  Jamrce- 

Wie  jah  nun  weiss  ich's, 
Brunnhi.  Traute, 

die  durch  den  Trank  er  vergass!] 


Gutrune. 

[In  the  most  violent  despair.] 

[Accursed  Hagen!  for  counselling  me 
the  poison  that  "took  her  husband  from 
her!  Oh  woe!  How  harshly  I  now 
know  that  Brnnnhilde  was  the  beloved 
one  whom  he  forgot  through  the  potion!] 
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[Sie  ivendet  sich  voll  Scheu  von  Sieg- 
fried ab,  und  beugt  sich  in  Schmerz  auf- 
gelost  uber  GunthER's  Leiche:  so  ver- 
bleibt  sie  regungslos  bis  an  das  Ende. — 
Langes  Schweigen.] 

[HagEN  steht,  auf  Speer  und  Schild 
gelehnt,  in  finsteres  Sinnen  versunken, 
trotzig  auf  der  dussersten  anderen  Seite.] 


[She  turns  away  from  Siegfried  full  of 
abhorrence,  and  bends  down  in  grief  over 
GunthER's  body;  she  remains  thus  mo- 
tionless until  the  end. — Long  silence.] 

[HagEN  stands,  leaning  on  his  spear 
and  shield,  plunged  in  deep  thought,  on 
the  extreme  opposite  side.] 


BRUNNHILDE. 

[Allein  in  der  Mitte:  nachdem  sie  lange 
zuerst  mit  tiefer  Erschiltterung,  dann  mit 
fast  uberwaltigender  Wehmuth  das  Ange- 
sicht  Siegfried's  betrachtet,  wendet  sie 
sich,  mit  feierlicher  Erhebung,  an  die 
Manner  und  Frauen.] 


Brunnhilde. 

[Alone  in  the  middle  of  the  stage:  after 
gazing  long  at  Siegfried's  countenance, 
at  first  in  convulsive  grief,  then  with  al- 
most overwhelming  sadness,  she  turns 
in    solemn    exaltation    to    the    men    and 

WOMEN.] 


Starke  Scheite 

schichtet  mir  dort 
am  Rande  des  Rhein's  zu  Hauf' : 

hoch  und  hell 

lod're  dieGluth, 

die  den  edlen  Leib 
des  hehrsten  Helden  verzehrt! — 
Sein  Ross  fuhret  daher, 
das  mit  mir  dem  Recken  es  f  olge : 

denn  des  Helden  heiligste 

Ehre  zu  theilen 
verlangt  mein  eigener  Leib. 
Vollbringt  Brunnhilde' s  Wort. 


Heap  up  great  logs  to  a  pile  there  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine;  let  the  glow 
flare  high  and  bright  that  consumes 
the  noble  body  of  the  sublimest  hero! — 
Lead  his  charger  hither,  that  it  may 
follow  the  hero  with  me.  For  my  own 
body  longs  to  share  the  hero's  most 
sacred  honor. — Fulfil  Briinnhilde's  wish! 


[Die  jungerEn  Manner  errichten 
wahrend  des  Folgenden  vor  der  Halle, 
nahe  am  Rheinufer,  einen  machtigen 
Scheiterhaufen:  Frauen  schmiicken  ihn 
mit  Decken,  auf  die  sie  Krauter  und  Blu- 
men  streuen.] 


[The  younger  men  erect  a  mighty  fu- 
neral pyre  before  the  hall,  near  the  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  while  the  following  speech 
proceeds;  women  adorn  it  with  tapes- 
tries, upon  which  they  strew  herbs  and 
flowers.] 


Brunnhilde. 

[Von  neuem  in  dem  Anblick  der  Leiche      [Again 
versunken.]  corpse.] 


Brunnhilde. 

lost    in    contemplation 


of     the 


Wie  die  Sonne  lauter 

strahlt  mir  sein  Licht : 

der  Reinste-war  er, 

der  mich  verrieth! 

Die  Gattin  trugend 

— treu  dem  Freunde — 

von  der  eig'nen  Trauten 

— einzig  ihm  theuer — 
schied  er  sich  durch  sein  Schwert. — 

Aechter  als  er 

schwur  keiner  Bide; 

treuer  als  er 

hielt  keiner  Vertrage; 

laut'rer  als  er 

liebte  kein  and'rer: 

und  doch  alle  Eide, 

alle  Vertrage, 

die  treueste  Liebe — 
trog  keiner  wie  er! — 


His  light  shines  upon  me  pure  as  the 
sun :  the  purest  was  he  that  he  betrayed 
me!  Deceiving  his  wife — true  to  his 
friend — he  sundered  himself  with  his 
sword  from  his  own  beloved — alone 
dear  to  him. — Truer  than  he  did  no 
one  swear  oaths;  more  faithfully  than 
he  did  no  one  keep  contracts;  more 
purely  than  he  did  no  one  love:  and 
yet  all  oaths,  all  contracts,  the  truest 
love,  did  no  man  ever  betray  as  he  did ! — 
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Wiss't  ihr  wie  das  ward  ? — 


Know  ye  how  this  came  to  pass?- 


O  ihr,  der  Eide 

ewige  H titer! 

Lenkt  eu'ren  Blick 

auf  mein  bltihendes  Leid : 
erschaut  eu're  ewige  Schuld! 

Meine  Klage,  hor', 

du  hehrster  Gott ! 
Dureh  seine  tapferste  That, 
dir  so  tauglich  erwtinscht, 

weihtest  du  den 

der  sie  gewirkt, 
dem  Fluche  dem  du  verfielest  :— 

mich — musste 

der  Reinste  verrathen, 
das  wissend  wtirde  ein  Weib ! — 


O  ye,  eternal  guardians  of  oaths! 
guide  your  glance  upon  my  blossoming 
sorrow:  behold  your  eternal  guilt! 
Hear  my  complaint,  thou  greatest  god! 
Through  his  bravest  deed,  so  service- 
able and  welcome  to  thee,  didst  thou 
devote  him  who  accomplished  it  to  the 
dark  power  of  destruction: — the  pur- 
est was  destined  to  betray  me,  that  a 
woman  should  be  filled  with  knowl- 
edge ! — 


Weiss  ich  nun  was  dir  frommt  ? — 


Do  I  know  now  what  avails  thee?- 


Alles!     Alles! 

Alles  weiss  ich : 
alles  ward  mir  nun  frei! 

Auch  deine  Raben 

hor'  ich  rauschen: 
mit  bang  ersehnter  Botschaft 
send'  ich  die  beiden  nun  heim. 
Ruhe!   Ruhe,  duGott!— 


I  know  all!  all!  all!  All  lies  open  be- 
fore me !  Thy  ravens,  too,  have  I  heard 
prophesying:  with  tremblingly  longed- 
for  tidings  do  I  now  send  the  pair  home. 
Peace!   peace,  thou  god! — 


[Sie  winkt  den  Maxnen  Siegfried's 
Leiche  aufzuJieben,  und  auf  das  Scheitge- 
ruste  zu  tragen;  zugleich  zieht  sie  von 
Siegfried's  Finger  den  Ring,  betrachtet 
ihn  wahrend  des  Folgenden,  und  steckt  ihn 
endlich  an  ihre  Hand.] 


[She  beckons  to  the  men  to  raise  up 
Siegfried's  corpse  and  bear  it  to  the 
pyre;  at  the  same  time  site  draws  the  Ring 
from  Siegfried's  finger,  contemplates  it 
during  iiie  following,  and  at  last  puts  it 
on  her  own.] 


Mein  Erbe  nun 

nehm'  ich  zu  eigen. — 

Yerfluchter  Reif ! 

Furchtbarer  Ring! 

Dein  Gold  fass'  ich, 

und  geb'  es  nun  fort. 

Der  Wassertiefe 

weise  Schwestern, 
des  Rheines  schwimmende  Tochter, 
euch  dank'  ich  redlichen  Rath! 

Was  ihr  begehrt, 

ich  geb'  es  euch: 

aus  meiner  Asche 

nehmt  es  zu  eigen! 
Das  Feuer,  dass  mich  verbrennt, 
rein'ge  vom  Fluche  den  Ring: 

ihr  in  der  Fluth 

loset  ihn  auf, 

und  lauter  bewahrt 

das  lichte  Gold, 
das  euch  zum  Unheil  geraubt. — 


I  now  take  possession  of  my  inheri- 
tance.— Accursed  hoop!  Terrible  Ring! 
I  now  grasp  thy  gold,  and  now  give  it 
away.  Ye  wise  sisters  of  the  water's 
deep,  I  thank  you  for  honest  counsel! 
I  give  you  what  ye  desire:  from  my 
ashes  take  it  for  your  own!  Let  the 
fire  that  consumes  me  cleanse  the  Ring 
from  its  curse:  dissolve  it  in  the  flood, 
and  keep  pure  the  bright  gold  that  was 
stolen  from  you  for  mishap. — 


[Sie  wendet  sich  nach  hinten,  wo  SrEG- 
Fried's  Leiche  bereits  auf  dem  Geruste 
ausgestreckt  liegt,  und  entreisst  einem 
Manne  den  machtigen  Feuerbrand.] 


[She  turns  toward  the  back,  where  Sieg- 
fried's corpse  already  lies  stretched  out 
on  ilie  funeral  pile,  and  snatches  a  mighty 
firebrand  from  one  of  the  MEN.] 
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Fliegt  heim,  ihr  Raben! 

Raun't  cs  eurem  Herren, 
was  hier  am  Rhein  ihr  gehort! 

An  Briinnhilde's  Felsen 

fahr't  vorbei : 

der  dort  noch  lodert, 
weiset  Loge  nach  Walhall! 

Derm  der  Gotter  Ende 

dammert  nun  auf: 
so — werf  ich  den  Brand 
in  Walhall's  prangende  Burg. 


Fly  home,  ye  ravens !  tell  your  master 
what  ye  have  heard  here  by  the  Rhine! 
fly  past  Briinnhilde's  rock:  direct  him 
who  flames  there,  direct  Loge  toward 
Valhalla!  For  the  end  of  the  gods  now 
dawns:  so  throw  I  the  brand  into  Val- 
halla's shining  castle 


[Sie  schleudert  den  Brand  in  den  Holz- 
stoss,  der  sick  schnell  hell  entziindet.  Zwei 
Raben  sind  -vom  Ufer  aufgeflogen,  und 
verschwinden  nach  dem  Hintergrunde  zu.] 


[She  hurls  the  brand  upon  the  pyre, 
which  quickly  kindles  to  a  bright  flame. 
Two  ravens  have  flown  up  from  the 
shore,  and  disappear  in  the  background.] 


[Zwei  junge  Manner  filhren  das  Ross 
herein;  BrunnhildE  fasst  es,  und  ent- 
zaumt  es  schnell.] 


[Two  young  men  lead  in  her  steed; 
BrunnhildE  takes  it,  and  quickly  un- 
bridles it.] 


Grane,  mein  Ross, 
sei  mir  gegrusst! 
Weisst  du,  mein  Freund, 
wohin  ich  dich  fuhre? 
Im  Feuer  leuchtend 
liegt  dort  dein  Herr, 

Siegfried,  mein  seliger  Held. 
Dem  Freunde  zu  folgen 
wieherst  du  freudig? 
Lockt  dich  zu  ihm 
die  lachende  Lohe? — 
Fiihl'  meine  Brust  auch 
wie  sie  entbrennt; 
helles  Feuer 
das  Herz  mir  erf asst : 
inn  zu  umschlingen, 
umschlossen  von  ihm, 
in  machtigster  Minne 
vermahlt  ihm  zu  sein! — 
Heiaho !     Grane ! 
Griiss'  deinen  Herren! 
Siegfried!     Siegfried!     Sieh! 

Selig  griisst  dich  dein  Weib ! 


Grane,  my  steed,  hail  to  thee !  Know- 
est  thou,  friend,  whither  I  lead  thee? 
Shining  there  in  the  fire  lies  thy  mas- 
ter, Siegfried,  my  blessed-hero.  Neigh- 
est  thou  joyfully  to  follow  thy  friend? 
Does  the  laughing  flame  lure  thee  to 
him? — Let  my  breast,  too,  feel  how  it 
burns;  bright  fire,  take  hold  of  my 
heart:  to  embrace  him,  embraced  by 
him  to  be  wedded  in  mightiest  love! 
— Heiaho!  Grane!  greet  thy  friend! 
Siegfried!  Siegfried!  my  blessed  greet- 
ing to  thee! 


[Sie  hat  sich  stilrmisch  auf  das  Ross  ge~ 
schwungen,  und  sprengt  es  mit  einem 
Satze  in  den  brennenden  Scheithaufen. 
Sogleich  steigt  prasselnd  der  Brand  hoch 
auf,  so  dass  das  Feuer  den  ganzen  Raum 
vor  der  Halle  erfullt,  und  diese  selbst 
schon  zu  ergreifen  scheint.] 


[She  has  swung  herself  stormily  upon 
the  steed,  and  rushes  on  it  with  a  single 
leap  into  the  burning  funeral  pile.  Im- 
mediately the  fire  flames  up  high,  so  that 
the  flames  fill  the  whole  interior  of  the 
hall,  and  the  hall  itself  seems  to  catch  fire.] 
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CARNEGIE     HALL,     Third  Season,  1905-1906 


Six  Saturday  Evening  and  Three  Sunday 
Afternoon  Symphony  Concerts  of  Russian  Music 


BY    THE 


Russian  Symphony  Society 

OF  NEW  YORK  (Incorporated) 
MODEST  ALTSCHULER,  Conductor 


Saturday  Evenings  at  8.15  o'clock 

November    18,    December    30,    1905,    January  27,    February    24, 
March   17,  April   7,   1906. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  3  o'clock 

December  31,   1905,  February   25,  April   8,   1906. 


S.  V.  RACHMANINOFF,  Composer-pianist  and  conductor  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Opera  at  Moscow,  first  appearance  in  America. 

MURIEL  FOSTER,  Mezzo-soprano;  RAOUL  PUGNO,  Piano,— jointly, 
first  appearance  this  season. 

JOSEF  LHEVINNE,  professor  of  piano  in  the  Imperial  Moscow  Conserv- 
atory and  the  first  to  be  awarded  the  Rubinstein  Prize  in  1895. 
First  appearance  in  America. 

GIUSEPPE  CAMPANARI,  Baritone. 

ALEXANDER  SASLAVSKY,  Violin,  concert-master  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and 

OTHERS  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED. 


The  following  scale  of  subscription  prices  will  prevail  for  the  SIX 
SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS:  Season  Tickets,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $3.50,  and  $2.00; 
Boxes,  $80.00  and  $60.00.  For  the  THREE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS: 
Season  Tickets,  $3.00,  $2.00,  and  $150;  Boxes,  $30.00  and  $25.00. 

Season  tickets  on  sale  at  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office  and  at  Luckhardt  &  Belder 
Music  Store,  10  East  17th  Street. 

Single  tickets  on  sale  a  week  in  advance  of  each  concert.  Applications  by  mail 
will  be  given  every  attention.  All  checks  to  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Russian 
•Symphony  Society  of  New  York. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  Secretary, 
Russian  Symphony  Society,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Mr.   ERNEST    DOUGLAS,  Students  have  the  use  of  a  modern 

ORGAN.  two-manual    pipe-organ    (electric 

33  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,     motor),  recently  built  in  this  studio. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston* 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE 


TENOR  SOLOISTT 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E,  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 


STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CUMINGS. 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington   Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY,      fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College 


NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  iladame  ilARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY, COPLEY  SQUARE, BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  104th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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BAPTIST  TEMPLE,  BROOKLYN. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenly-fifth  Season,  J905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


FIRST   CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  JO, 
AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager, 
l 


A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT 


^[  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^[  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 

PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  price." 
^[  In  this  case  hearings  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty=fifth  Season,  1905=1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
B'arleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B  Berger,  H 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W-  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Vtolas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

VIOLONCELLOS. 

Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T  Gerhardt,  G. 


Back,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes.  Oboes. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A.  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Muller,  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P  Debuchy,  A. 

Helleberg  J.     Regestein,  E. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Gtinzel,  F.  H. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H 
Phair,  J. 


.  Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum,    j    Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.       "  Ludwig,  C.  F       SauerqueU,  J, 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
J  guished  by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  oi  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Sole  Representative  for  New  York 


Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


BAPTIST    TEMPLE, 

▼      Third  Ave.  and  Scher merhorn  St., 

i  BROOKLYN. 

f        Twenty-fifth  Season,  J  905- J  906. 

Eighteenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  JO, 

AT  8J5  PRECISELY. 


Brahms    . 
Weber 

Dvorak 


PROGRAMME. 


Academic  Overture,  Op.  80 
Recitative  and  Aria  from  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 


Symphonic  Poem,   "  The  Wood   Dove "  (after  Erben's 
like-named  ballad),  Op.  no. 


Mozart    . 


Recitative,  "  How  Susanna  delays  I  "  and  Aria,  "  Flown 
forever,"  from  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  " 


Tschaikowsky        ....       Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto. 

Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo,  "  Pizzicato  ostinato  "  :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  GADSKI. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    §sf    Co.,   Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Residents  of  Brooklyn  are  greatly  convenienced 

by  the  branch  Hardman  Warerooms 

at  No.  524  Fulton  Street 
e 


Academic   Overture,  Op.  80 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 
Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in  F 
major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture  bears 
the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," — as 
Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'-songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at 
the  university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U— 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student-songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus"f :  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 

*"Q,  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Augusti 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarurn  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  mustcae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvcnich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.  S.)  " 

t  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19,  1819,011  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  181 5  for  patriotic  purposes. 

MINIATUftE    ORCHESTRAL   SCORES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  ''The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "Anacreon." 

"  Overture,  "  Die  Abenceragen." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Wassertrager." 

"  Overture,  "  Medea." 

GLINKA.  Overture,  "  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar." 

"  Overture,  "  Ruskn  and  Ludmila." 

CORNELIUS.  Overture,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagdad." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Cid." 

SCHUMANN.  Overture,  "  Genoveva." 

"  Overture,  "  Manfred." 

MOZART.  Fifth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

*  Sixth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Twenty-sixth  Piano  Concerto  (Coronation). 
TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS  OR 

BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th  Street,    NEW   YORK 


Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


€|  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

^  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

<|  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

C[  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

^  Published   in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
C|  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COflPANY,   Boston 


H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 


Philadelphia 


and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"*  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied  "| 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"{  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

The  overture  was  played  for|the|first|timeJin|Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra,  October  14,  1881.  It  has  been  played  at  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  November  18,  1882,  January  21,  1888,  March  9,  1889, 
November  4,  1893,  October  16,  1897,  December  23,  1898,  February  9, 
1 90 1,  October  19,  1902,  December  5,  1903. 

*  "Der  Landesvater "  is  a  student-song  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  published  about  1750. 

t  "  Was  kommt  dort "  is  a  student-song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

t  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York. 

Compositions  for  Violin  and  Piano  by 
FRANZ  C.  BORNSCHEIN. 

Concerto  in  Gm. $2.00 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  works  for  the  violin  that  have  been  recently  published  in  this  country. 

Incantation  (Beschworung) $0.75 

Mood  Impressions  (Gemiithsstimmungen):  1.  Anxiety  (Beangstigung).    2.  Gaiety  (Munterkeit), 

3.  Devotion  (Andacht).    4.  Exultation(Frohlocken)  ......  $1.50 

Reverie,  Tristesse ►  -5° 

Zigeuner  Liebe  und  Leben  (Gipsy  Love  and  Life)  Rapsodie  zingane 1.25 

These  pieces  form  a  remarkable  and  valuable  addition  to  the  modern  violinist's  repertory.  They 
are  of  varied  scope  and  character,  the  gipsy  piece  being  the  most  elaborate  and  difficult,  full  of  gipsy 
character  and  rhythm,  in  strong  contrasts  and  very  brilliant. 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  trainijig  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  .the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  PLANDERS,  Manager. 
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Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  (Mrs.  Hans  Tauscher)  was  born  at  Anklam, 
in  Pomerania,  June  15,  1872.  She  was  educated  at  Stettin;  where  she 
studied  with  Mrs.  Schroder-Chaloupka.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Kroll's,  Berlin,  in  May,  1891,  as  Pamina  in  "The 
Magic  Flute."  She  also  sang  there  in  July  of  the  same  year  in  von 
Holstein's  new  opera,  "Der  Haideschacht."  In  1892  (May)  she  was 
again  at  Kroll's,  and  she  appeared  there  as  Anna  ("Hans  Heiling"), 
Anna  ("Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"),  Pamina,  Elvira,  the  Baroness 
("Wildschutz").  She  was  married  in  September  of  that  year.  In 
1893  she  was  again  at  Kroll's,  but  early  in  1894  she  joined  the  opera 
company  at  Bremen,  where  she  added  to  her  repertory  parts  in 
Smetana's  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  and  d'Albert's  "Der  Rubin." 
During  the  season  of  1894-95  she  was  with  the  Damrosch  German 
Opera  Company.  Her  first  appearance  in  New  York  was  on  March 
i,  1895,  as  Blsa.  Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  as  Elsa,  April 
2,  1895.  In  1899  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  that  same  year  she  appeared  as  Eva  at  Bayreuth. 

*  * 

Mme.  Gadski  sang  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  29,  1 898, 
"Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "Oberon"  (in  German),  and 
Elisabeth's  Greeting,  from  "Tannhauser." 

She  sang  as  chief  soprano  at  Handel  and  Haydn  concerts  in  "The 


Sterling  Combination 
Playerpiano 

Two  Instruments  in  One 

For  space  occupied,  for  artistic  appearance, 
for  use  and  musical  satisfaction,  this  is  practi- 
cally the  Celebrated  Sterling  Upright  Piano, 
but  having  ingeniously  concealed  within  it  the 
matchless  Sterling  Piano  Player. 
You  have  the  Piano  to  play  by  hand,  as  always, 
without  anything  to  alter  its  appearance,  yet 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  music  roll 
playing,  which  enables  any  member  of  the 
family  to  master  the  Piano  without  knowing  a 
note  of  music.  It  is  different  from  others, 
because : 

There  is  no  attaching  or  detaching.  Music  roll 
and  keys  may  be  used  at  same  time.  Pedals 
are  put  in  action  or  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
foot.    So  simple  in  action  a  child  can  operate  it. 

The  price  is  a  popular  one.     Either  cash  or  monthly  payment  plan. 

The  Sterling  Piano  Co. 

518-520  Fulton  Street,  cor.  Hanover  Place,  Brooklyn 

OPEN   SATURDAY   EVENINGS 
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Redemption,"  April  10,  1898,  and  in  "Elijah,"  April  15,  1900,  and  at 
the  concert  given  for  Mr.  Zerrahn's  benefit,  "Elijah,"  May  2,  1898. 

She  has  sung  in  other  concerts:  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Verdi's 
Requiem,  March  16,  1902,  in  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  March  23, 
1902,  March  29,  1903. 

This  list  is  probably  incomplete. 


Recitative,  "How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd,"  and  Aria,  "Softly 

SIGHING,"    FROM   THE    OPERA,    "  DER   FrEISCHUTZ." 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 
"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre,  Schauspielhaus, 
erected  by  Schinkel  in  1 819-21,  to  replace  the  original  building,  which 
was  burned  down  in  181 7.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  opera 
was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and  Folk-song 
were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were  stormily 
applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung  con 
amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  took  Mad.  (sic)  Seidler 
and  Mile,  (sic)  Bunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria."'  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

The  recitative  and  aria  of  Agathe  (act  ii.,  No.  8)  are  sung  by  her 
in  a  narrow  antechamber  with  two  side  doors.  In  the  centre  is  a  cur- 
tained doorway,  which  leads  to  a  balcony.  Aennchen's  spinning- 
wheel  is  on  one  side;  on  the  other  is  a  large  table,  upon  which  are  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a  white  dress  trimmed  with  green.  Agathe  is  now 
alone. 

Chandler  <Sl  Held  Piano  Co. 

BROOKLYN    HOME    OF    THE 

KRANICH  &  BACH,  IVERS  &  POND, 
HELD  PIANOS 

As  well  as  many  others  of  merit.     Every  price, 
and  every  one  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented 

FOR   SALE,   RENT.     CASH,  INSTALMENTS 


OUR    SHEET    MUSIC    DEPARTMENT 

Is  the  most  complete  in  Brooklyn.     All  Standard  Works,  as  -well  as  everything  new, 
as  it  is  issued. 

439    FULTON    STREET 
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The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  strings. 

Weber  began  work  on  Agathe's  scene  August  25,  181 7;  he  completed 
this  work  December  9,  18 19. 

Caroline  Seidler,  who  created  the  part,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
concert-master,  Anton  Wranitzki.  She  was  born  at  Vienna  about 
1790.  Her  father  trained  her  for  the  stage.  In  181 2  she  married 
the  violinist  Seidler,  of  Berlin  (1 778-1840),  and  in  18 16  she  went  to 
Berlin  and  appeared  in  various  parts  at  the  Royal  Opera.  She  was 
engaged  there,  and  she  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  member  of  the 
company  at  Potsdam,  June  3,  181 7.  Versatile,  she  sang  in  a  great 
variety  of  parts.  She  left  the  stage  May  26,  1838.  Ledebur  thus  de- 
scribes her:  "Her  voice  was  pure,  clear,  and  uncommonly  agreeable. 
The  compass  was  of  two  full  octaves,  and  very  agile.  Her  personal 
appearance  was  charming,  and  if  her  dramatic  art  was  not  suited  to 
performances  of  great  intensity,  it  was  excellently  adapted  to  graceful 
and  joyous  parts,  as  Henriette  in  Auber's  'Macon,'  Zerlina,  Rosina, 
etc." 

Max  von  Weber  said  of  her  voice  that  it  was  "the  sweetest  one  that 
could  be  imagined;  it  was  of  great  compass,  and  went  straight  to  the 
heart.  She  was  then  thirty-one  years  old,  and  she  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  beauty.  Her  Agathe,  it  is  true,  was  no  humble  German 
maiden,  but  a  bewitching  woman.     She  sang  superbly." 

It  was  her  performance  of  Agathe's  scene  that  determined  the  fate 
of  Weber's  opera  at  the  first  performance.     The  audience  had  been 

cool. 

* 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  in  New  York,  March  2,  1825.  The 
chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce,  Woodhull.  and  Clarke. 
Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael  Kelly,  singer  and  the  author 
of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described  as  "rather  masculine  in 
appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distinguished  for  "richness  and 
elegance."     She  had  "never-failing  animal  spirits,  good  humor,  and 


The  Construction  of 

KRAKAUER  PIANOS 

exemplifies    the    highest    scientific,    artistic,     musical 

and   mechanical   ideals 

Factories  KRAKAUER    BROS.,    Makers 

Cypress  Avenue  and  m  Eagt  uth  gtreet 

159-161  East  126th  Street 


136th  and  137th  Streets 
BRONX   BOROUGH 

New  York  MANHATTAN,  New  York 
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vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who  left  her  as  soon  as  she 
failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in  the 
Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather  an 
English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar  and  Mrs.  Bernard  *  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when  the 
chief  singers  were  Frederici,  Canissa,  Habelmann,  and  Graff. 

Agathe's  recitative  and  aria  were  sung  at  a  Symphony  Concert  in 
Boston  by  Miss  Marie  Jahn,  April  18,  1891. 

There  are  valuable  studies  of  this  aria,  studies  of  pedagogic  and 
aesthetic  value,  by  Stephen  de  La  Madeleine  (Etudes  Pratiques  de 
Style  Vocal,  Paris,  1868,  vol.  i.  pp.  63-141)  and  by  Heinrich  Dorn 
("Streifzuge  im  Gebiete  der  Tonkunst,"  Berlin,  1879,  PP-  94-106). 
The  one  by  Dorn,  translated  into  English,  was  published  in  the  Music 
Re-view  (Chicago,  January,  1893,  pp.  182-186). 

*Mrs.  Bernard  was  a  Miss  Tilden.  Colonel  Clapp's  statement,  in  his  "Records  of  the  Boston  Stage  " 
(p.  256),  that  "Der  Freischutz"  was  produced  in  1827  by  Horn  and  Mrs.  Knight,  is  not  supported  by  news- 
papers of  that  year. 


It  is  truthfully  said  by  one  of  the 

GREATEST    LEVING    ARTISTS 

That  "  any  one  who  has  heard  it  cannot  fail  to  recognize  and 
admit  that  in  nobility  and  beauty  of  tone,  in  power  and  brilliancy, 
in  color,  in  absolute  perfection  of  mechanism  and  action 


cannot  be  surpassed." 


Brooklyn:     Wareroom,     141=143    Fifth    Avenue 

Borough     of     Manhattan 
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Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Wild  Dove,"  Op.  no 


Anton  Dvorak 


(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841;  died 

at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

After  Dvorak  returned  from  his  sojourn  in  New  York  to  Prague 
and  made  that  city  his  dwelling-place  until  his  death,  he  composed  a 
series  of  symphonic  poems  or  ballads:  "The  Water  Sprite,"  Op.  107; 
"The  Noon  Witch,"  Op.  108;  "The  Golden  Spinning-wheel,"  Op.  109; 
"The  Wood  Dove,"  Op.  no;  "A  Hero's  Song,"  Op.  in.  Of  these 
symphonic  poems  only  the  last  named  has  been  performed  in  Boston, — 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  18,  1899. 
These  orchestral  works  are  deliberately  of  a  pictorial  or  narrative 
nature,  and  in  the  realism  there  is  the  naivete  that  characterizes  much 
of  Dvorak's  "absolute"  music. 

"Holoubek,"  "Die  Waldtaube,"  "The  Wood  Dove,"  "after  the  like- 
named  ballad  of  C.  J.  Erben,"  was  published  in  1899.  It  was  per- 
formed in  this  country  by  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  at  Chicago, 
October  21,  1899.  The  first  performance  in  London  was  on  October  10, 
1899. 

Carl  Jaromir  Erben  (181 1-70)  was  the  archivist  of  Prague.  Deeply 
interested  in  Bohemian  folk-song  and  folk-lore,  he  published  several 
works  in  which  he  treated  these  subjects,  and  he  also  edited  the  writings 


IVOSCPIANOS 


Have  been  established 
54  Years     , 

and  are  receiving  more 
[favorable  comments  to-day 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint 
[than  all  other  makes  combined./ 
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We  challenge 

Comparisons. 

The  Secret 
of  the  popularity- 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Piano. 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparison 
of  piano  tone  is  mac, 
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iVOSe  (EL  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylstoti  Street,  Boston,  flass. 
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Represented  in  New  York  by  JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Broadway  and  9th  Street 
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of  ancient  Bohemian  authors.  He  is  best  known  to  American  concert- 
goers  as  the  librettist  of  Dvorak's  "Spectre's  Bride"  (Op.  69). 

The  ballad,  "The  Wood  Dove,"  is  based  on  an  old  Bohemian  super- 
stition that  the  soul  of  a  man  who  makes  after  a  blameless  life  a  godly 
ending  appears  to  mortals  in  the  form  of  a  white  dove,  but  the  soul 
of  the  villainous  one  takes  the  shape  of  a  raven.  There  is  a  German 
belief  that  souls  fly  away  from  the  body  in  the  form  of  doves,  but  that 
a  night  owl  arises  from  the  brain  of  a  murdered  man.  The  Lango- 
bards  put  up  poles  in  memory  of  their  kinsfolk  who  had  fallen  in  war 
or  in  foreign  parts;  on  the  top  of  the  pole  there  was  a  wooden  image 
of  a  dove,  whose  head  or  beak  pointed  in  the  direction  where  the  loved 
one  lay  buried.  At  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad  one  of  the 
funeral  games  was  shooting  at  a  dove  hung  upon  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
(For  an  entertaining  study  of  the  dove  as  a  funereal  emblem  see  "Zo- 
ological Mythology,"  by  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  vol.  ii.,  295-306, 
New  York,  1872.) 

Brben's  ballad  is  the  old  story  of  the  Kphesian  widow  so  easily  consoled 
by  the  soldier  who  was  appointed  to  watch  the  body  of  her  dead  hus- 
band, a  tale  told  by  Petronius,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  others;  but  in  this 
Bohemian  ballad  there  is  a  tragic  and  not  an  ironically  smug  ending. 
Erben's  ballad  is  not  published  in  Dvorak's  score.  There  is  a  long 
paraphrase  in  German,  but  as  the  translator  says  his  version  is  pale, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  story  is  told  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  argu- 
ment published  on  another  page  of  the  score,  only  the  latter  is  here 
given.  The  following  English  version  is  the  one  published  in  the 
score : — 

I.  Andante,  marcia  funebre  (C  minor,  4-4).  The  young  widow, 
weeping  and  lamenting,  follows  the  body  of  her  husband  to  the  grave. 

II.  Allegro  (A  major,  2-4),  afterwards  Andante.  A  jovial,  well-to-do 
peasant  meets  the  beautiful  widow,  consoles  her,  and  persuades  her  to 
forget  her  grief  and  take  him  for  a  husband. 

III.  Molto  vivace   (G  major,  3-4),  afterwards  Allegretto  grazioso 
She  fulfils  her  lover's  wish.     A  joyous  wedding. 

Do  you  Know  abotxt  "  Masters  in  Art"  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES    O,    GUILD    CO.,    Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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S>6e  Educational  Value 
of  Uf>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realisation 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  ./Eolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.  J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Vt.) 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Yassar  College. 

Badclif fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  iEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

&f>e  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL     ....     36a  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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IV.  Andante.  From  the  branches  of  a  freshly  budding  oak,  over- 
shadowing the  grave  of  her  first  husband, — who  had  been  poisoned  by 
her, — the  mournful  cooing  of  the  wild  dove  is  heard.  The  melancholy 
sounds  pierce  to  the  heart  of  the  sinful  woman,  who,  overcome  by  the 
terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  goes  mad  and  seeks  death  in  the  waters 
hard  by. 

V.  Andante,  tempo  I.;  afterwards  Piu  lento.     Epilogue. 

The  composition  is  practically  a  continuous  movement,  for  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  follow  each  other  without  a  pause.  The  music  is  ex- 
plained by  the  argument  published  above,  and  it  requires  no  detailed 
analvsis.  Yet  Hanslick's  description  may  be  given.  After  wondering 
at  Dvorak's  sudden  liking  for  tales  of  supernatural  horror  as  spurs  to 
musical  composition,— "The  Water  Sprite,"  "The  Noon  Witch,"  "The 
Wood  Dove," — a  liking. that  was  contradictory  to  the  composer's  true 
musical  feeling  and  amiable  and  simple  nature,  Hanslick  says:  "The 
ballad  begins  with  a  funeral  march.  The  young  widow,  lamenting, 
follows  the  coffin  of  her  dead  husband.  Trumpets  behind  the  scene, 
accompanied  by  oboes,  harp,  and  English  from,  sing  a  jolly  song  in  2:4 
time;  a  jaunty  peasant  offers  the  widow  his  hand  in  marriage.  The 
wedding  feast  quickly  follows.  A  rough  dance  tune  in  C  major,  with 
the  augmented  fourth  (F-sharp)  shouting  out  in  glee,  takes  us  to  a 
Bohemian  village  tavern.  More  delicate  emotions  are  reflected  in  the 
Allegretto  grazioso."  And  then  Hanslick  complains  that  in  all  this 
simple  music  there  is  no  hint  at  the  tragedy  to  come.  Who  would 
suspect  the  widow  of  crime  ?     But  Hanslick  should  have  taken  the  music 
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in  the  spirit  it  was  written.     Dvorak  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  psycholo- 
gist. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  strings. 


Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays!"  and  Aria,  "Flown  forever," 
from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;   died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna, 
May  1,  1786. 

The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  de- 
cides to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by  a 
trick. 

Act  iii.,  scene  viii.     The  Countess  alone. 
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Aria. 
Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer. 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene- 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangio, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

Ah!    se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  sperenza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 


Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah!    perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 

The  recitative  (Andante;  Allegretto)  is  accompanied  by  strings. 
The  aria  (C  major,  Andantino,  2-4;  Allegro,  4-4)  is  accompanied  b> 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  woman  that  created  the  part  of  the  Countess  was  a  certain 
Laschi.  A  contemporary  critic  said  that,  although  her  artistry  was 
admired  in  Italy,  she  was  neither  distinguished  nor  a  favorite  at  Vienna. 
Michael  Kelly,  who  created  the  part  of  Basilio  and  also  that  of  Don 
Curzio, — Ochelly,  as  Mozart  wrote  the  tenor's  name, — mentions  het 
incidentally  in  his  entertaining  "Reminiscences"  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook),  but  does  not  criticise  her  art 
or  her  person.  Da  Ponte,  never  discreet  in  his  comments  on  women, 
says  nothing  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  quality  of  the  singers.  There 
is  no  record  of  her  appearing  at  the  famous  opera  houses  of  Bologna 
and  Venice. 

The  aria,  "Dove  sono,"  was  sung  in  Boston  by  Mme.  Fursch-Madi, 
December  19,  1 891,  at  the  concert  given  in  commemoration  of  Mo- 
zart's death. 
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Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36    .     .      Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1876-77. 
The  first  draft  was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumenta- 
tion on  August  1 1  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  Septem- 
ber 12.  He  began  work  again  toward  the  end  of  November.  The 
Andantino  was  finished  on  December  15,  the  Scherzo  on  December  20, 
and  the  Finale  on  December  26,  1877. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  10,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andantino  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole 
symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20,  1893.  The 
first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  28,  1896,  Mr.  Paur  conductor. 
The  present  performance  is  the  third  at  these  concerts. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ('/To  my  best  friend");   and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadeshda  Filaretowna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  wTas  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  January  29,   1831.     She  married 
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in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she 
was  left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concern- 
ing his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  compo- 
sition, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  in- 
timate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held 
in  disdain  all  that  is  petty  and  conventional,  but  was  pure  in  thought 
and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. 
She  did  not  long  survive  Tschaikowsky. 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  1,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;    I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 

r  *  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolks,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him 
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the  existence  of  a  determined  mood."  In  August,  1877,  writing  to  her, 
he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I  hope  it  will  please  you, 
for  that  is  the  main  thing."  He  wrote  August  12  from  Kamenka:  "The 
first  movement  has  cost  me  much  trouble  in  scoring  it.  It  is  very 
complicated  and  long;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  the  most  important. 
The  other  movements  are  simple,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them. 
There  will  be  a  new  effect  of  sound  in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much 
from  it.  At  first  the  strings  play  alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.  In 
the  Trio  the  wood-wind  instruments  enter  and  play  alone.  At  the 
end  all  three  choirs  toss  short  phrases  to  each  other.  I  believe  that 
the  effects  of  sound  and  color  will  be  most  interesting."  He  wrote  to 
her  in  December  from  Venice  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  instru- 
mentation: "No  one  of  my  orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so  much  labor, 
but  on  no  one  have  I  worked  with  so  much  love  and  with  such  devo- 
tion. At  first  I  was  led  on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring  the  symphony 
to  an  end,  and  then  I  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  the  task,  and  now 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it.  My  dear  Nadeshda  Filaretowna,  perhaps 
I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  symphony  is  no  mediocre 
piece;  that  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  made.  How  glad  I  am  that  it 
is  our  work,  and  that  you  will  know  when  you  hear  it  how  much  I 
thought  about  you  in  every  measure!  If  you  were  not,  would  it  ever 
have  been  finished?  When  I  was  in  Moscow  and  thought  that  my 
end  was  about  to  come,*  I  wrote  on  the  first  draft:  'If  I  should  die, 
please  send  this  manuscript  to  N.  F.  von  Meek.'  I  wished  the  manu- 
script of  my  last  composition  to  be  in  your  possession.  Now  I  am 
not  only  well,  but,  thanks  to  you,  in  the  position  to  give  myself  wholly 
to  work,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  Written  music  which  cannot  fall  into 

*  There  is  reference  here  to  the  crazed  condition  of  Tschaikowsky  after  his  amazing  marriage  to  Antonina 
Iwanowna  Mijukowa.  The  wedding  was  on  July  6,  1877.  He  left  his  wife  at  Moscow,  September  24.  See 
the  programme  book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  January  31,  1903  (pp.  721-724). 
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oblivion.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  I  am  wrong ;  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of 
all  artists  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of  their  productions." 
Later  he  had  chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth  of  the  symphony. 

He  wrote  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  January  i,  1878,  from  San  Remo, 
and  implored  him  not  to  judge  the  symphony  before  it  was  performed. 
"It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will  not  please  you  when  you  first  look 
at  it.  therefore  do  not  hurry  judgment,  but  write  me  what  you  honestly 
think  after  the  performance.  In  Milan  I  wished  to  indicate  the  tempi 
by  metronome  marks ;  I  did  not  do  this,  for  a  metronome  costs  there  at 
least  thirtv  francs.  You  are  the  only  conductor  in  the  whole  world 
whom  I  can  trust.  In  the  first  movement  there  are  some  difficult 
changes  in  tempo,  to,  which  I  call  your  special  attention.  The  third 
movement  is  to  be  played  pizzicato,  the  quicker  the  pace,  the  better; 
yet  I  have  no  precise  idea  of  what  speed  can  be  attained  in  pizzicato." 

In  the  same  month  he  wrote  that  there  were  only  two  men  in  the 
world  to  whom  he  would  intrust  the  labor  of  making  an  arrangement 
of  the  symphony  for  four  hands, — Klindworth  and  Tane'ieff. 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  February  17,  1878, 
Tschaikowsky  gave  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  with 
thematic  illustration  in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is  Fate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  pre- 
vail, that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  contin- 
ually the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and' vainly  to  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling 
of  despondency  and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams." 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.     ' '  O  joy !     What  a  fine, 

THF     NATION  A  I  Founded  by 

■  I  IL     ll/A  I  IVyfinL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY      x  ncr.° rate/  -in  «88\ and 

r\l=     111   ICI/^     S\1C  chartered  in  1 89 1  by 

U I       iVI  Uol  \~     U I  special  act  of  Congress. 

AMFDIfA  47-49  West  25th  Street, 

niYiLmv./\  NEW  Y0RK> 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
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ONE  REASON  \fiTi<&&0?~/  PRODUCTS 
MAINTAIN  THEIR  POPULARITY  WITH  THOSE 
WHO  DEMAND  THE  BEST  GOODS  IS  THAT 

{/  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
IS  NEVER  LOWERED 
IN  ORDER  TO  JOIN  THE  RACE  FOR  QUANTITY: 


-- 


sweet  dream!  A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 
and  beckons  me.  The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! Happiness!  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them. 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port:  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand ;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone !  and  yet  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all 
this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is  heard 
passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures,  which 
come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  reality;   they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.     If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 


G.  WARING  STEBBINS, 

Voice  Culture. 

Tone  Production  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

The  development  of  weak  voices  a  specialty. 

1171   Dean  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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you.     Go  to  the  folk.     See  how  it  understands   to   be   jolly,   how   it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.     The  picture  of  a  folk  holiday.     Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,   scarcely  have   you   had   time   to  be   ab 
sorbed   in   the  happiness  of   others,  before   untiring    Pate  again   an 
nounces  its  approach.     The  other  children  of   nun  arc    not   concerned 
with  you.     They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.      1 1<>\\ 
they  enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!     And  will  vmi  maintain 
that  everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy?     There  is  still  happi 
ness,  simple,  native  happiness.     Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others 
and  you  can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis." 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.  This  phrase  is  answered 
by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con 
anima  (in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  expo- 
sition of  the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The 
development  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings. 

THE    LOESER    PIANO 

The  Piano  at  the  head  of  our  line  now  bears  the  name  of  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Co. 

That  is  an  innovation.  It  marks  a  departure  from  Piano  tradition. 
In  a  sense  it  places  the  Loeser  Store  in  a  new  field.  But  it  is  justified  by 
conditions  which  have  long  impressed  themselves  upon  us.  It  is  justified 
also  by  the  high  merit  of  these  Pianos. 

We  have  found  that,  though  every  Piano  we  sold  has  been  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  makers,  it  was  invariably  to  the  Loeser  Store  that  the 
purchaser  looked  as  chief  guarantor  of  the  instrument.  We  found  also  that 
it  was  possible  to  acquire  an  interest  in  one  of  the  most  splendidly  organized 
and  successful  Piano  corporations  in  the  country  and  to  put  the  impress  of 
LOESER  STANDARD  on  a  Piano  which  should  bear  our  name.     So 

THE    LOESER    PIANO 

has  been  produced.     We  stand  sponsors  for  it  absolutely.     It  takes  rank 
with  the  finest  Pianos  in  the  world  as  an  artistic  instrument.     Its  prices  are 
lower,  we  believe,  than  the  prices  anywhere  for  instruments  of  the  same 
class.     We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  hear  it  at  your  convenience. 
Uprights  are  $400  to  $750.     Grands  are  $600  to  $1,200. 


Uft  every   detail   the   Leading    Retail    Establishment   a<   Broofci]nv| 
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The  whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change, 
Moderato  assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  de- 
scending chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  rising  and 
falling  arpeggios  in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is 
not  the  second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter- theme  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung 
by  flutes  and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden 
change  to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first 
theme  modified  in  the  wood-wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first 
and  second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter- theme  in  the  wood- wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  short 
and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi -variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicati,  one  for 
the  wood- wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes:  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the 
strings  and  wood- wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass. 
The  second  follows  immediately, — a  folk- tune  for  wood- wind  that  is 
repeated  again  and  again.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  return 
of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme,  sounded  in  harmony  by  full 
orchestra.  Toward  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double  for- 
tissimo by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
a  Russian  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but 
the  characterization  is  loose. 

When  the  symphony  was -first  performed  at  Moscow,  it  did  not  make 
the  impression  hoped  for  by  the  composer.  The  newspapers,  as  a 
rule,  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  performance,  but  Tschaikowsky 
received  at  Florence  the  day  after  the  concert  a  telegram  from  Mrs. 
von  Meek  that  she  was  pleased,  and  this  gave  him  joy.  Still  he  was 
put  out  because  he  had  not  received  any  critical  comment  from  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  and  other  musicians  at  Moscow.  He  wrote  Mrs.  von 
Meek:  "I  was  in  thought  with  you  in  the  concert-hall.  I  had  calcu- 
lated to  the  minute  when  the  Fate  theme  would  be  sounded,  and  I 
then  endeavored,  following  all  the  detail,  to  imagine  what  sort  of  im- 
pression the  music  would  make.  The  first  movement,  the  most  com- 
plicated and  also  the  best,  is  perhaps  much  too  long  and  not  easy  to 
understand  at  a  first  hearing.     The  other  movements  are  simple." 

Serge  Taneieff,  in  a  letter  dated  March  18,  1878,  agreed  with  Tschai- 
kowsky that  the  first  movement  was  in  proportion  too  long;  that  it 
was  like  a  symphonic  poem,  to  which  the  other  movements  were  added 
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as  at  random;  and  he  complained  of  passages  in  each  movement  that 
sounded  like  ballet  music.  "When  I  hear  the  symphony,  our  prima 
ballerina  appears  before  my  mind's  eye,  and  spoils  my  mood,  and 
hinders  my  enjoyment  of  the  numerous  beauties  in  the  work."  Tschai- 
kowsky wrote  a  long  letter  from  Clarens  (March  27)  in  answer  to  this 
complaint.  The  letter  is  published  in  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  Life  of 
his  brother  (vol.  i.,  pp.  493-496,  translated  into  German  by  P.  Juon, 
JVTo$cow  and  Leipsic).  Tschaikowsky  said  he  was  grateful  for  the  in- 
terest in  the  work.  "I  need  opinions,  not  dith)Tambs."  He  asked 
fTaneieff  what  he  understood  by  the  term  "ballet  music":  "any  joyful 
melody  in  the  rhythm  of  a  dance?"  Then  Beethoven  sinned  in 
this  respect,  for  there  are  such  melodies  in  his  symphonies.  And 
why  should  the  term  be  a  reproach?  "The  music  of  a  ballet  is  not  al- 
ways bad,  there  is  good  ballet-music, — for  example,  Delibes's  'Sylvia.' 
If  it  be  good  music,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  our  prima  ballerina 
dance  to  it  or  not."  Taneieff  had  also  said  that  the  music  of  the  sym- 
phony hinted  at  a  programme.  Tschaikowsky  answered:  "I  do  not 
see  why  this  is  a  fault.  I  am  afraid  of  the  contrary :  I  do  not  wish  to 
compose  symphonic  works  which  express  nothing  but  simple  chords, — 
which  signify  only  play  with  rhythms  and  modulations.  Of  course, 
my  symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  the 
programme  into  words;  for  a  text  would  have  a  comic  effect  and  be 
ridiculed.  Should  not  a  symphony,  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical 
forms,  express  that  which  cannot  be  said  in  words,  but  forces  itself 
out  of  the  soul  and  must  be  expressed  ?  I  had  believed  that  the  thoughts 
of  this  symphony  were  so  intelligible  that  its  meaning  in  general  out- 
lines would  be  easily  comprehended  by  every  one  without  a  programme. 
Do  not  think  that  I  now  brag  to  you  of  deep  feelings  and  lofty  thoughts. 
I  did  not  have  the  intention  of  expressing  any  new  idea.  My  sym- 
phony is  at  bottom  an  imitation  of  Beethoven's  Fifth;  I  imitated  its 
fundamental  idea,  not  its  musical  contents.  Is  there  a  programme  for 
the  Fifth  Symphony?  There  is  not  merely  a  programme:  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  expression.  My 
symphony  rests  substantially  on  the  same  foundation,  and,  if  you  have 
not  understood  me,  it  is  because  I  am  no  Beethoven,  and  concerning 
this  I  have  had  no  doubt.  I  also  add  that  in  my  symphony  there  is  not  a 
single  measure  which  I  have  not  felt  profoundly,  which  is  not  responsive 
to  the  innermost  life  of  my  soul." 


Few  publications  of  interest  to  musical  people  will  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  as  the  two  announced  for  early  issue  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  : 
"  BEETHOVEN  :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
and  "  MOZART,"  this  bearing  the  same  sub-title.  Both  works  have  been 
translated  from  the  German,  edited  and  annotated  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of  music. 

The  books  are  composed  of  extracts  from  the  letters,  reports  of  conver- 
sations, etc.,  of  the  two  great  composers,  classified  under  appropriate  titles, 
and  are,  in  effect,  autobiographies.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  a 
neat  circular,  which  the  publisher  will  send  on  application. 
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Symphony  Hall     -     -     -     Boston 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 
TWENTY-FOURTH,  NINETEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  FIVE,  AT 
EIGHT    O'CLOCK 

THE   NIGHT   BEFORE   THE   FOOT-BALL    GAME 

AT   CAMBRIDGE 


SIXTH    JOINT    CONCERT 

by  the  Glee,  Mandolin, 
and    Banjo    Clubs    of 

Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities 


Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
F.  R.  COMEE  and  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired    location    as    possible. 


TICKETS,  $1.50  and  #1.00 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Ml.  ERNEST    DOUGLAS,  Students  have  the  use  of  a  modern 

ORGAN.  two-manual    pipe-organ    (electric 

33  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,     motor),  recently  built  in  this  studio* 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston* 


WILLIAM  KITTRED6E, 


TENOR  SOLOISl 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 


STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CDMMINGS. 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  fladame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY,  COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  104th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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COLLINGWOOD  OPERA  HOUSE,  POUGHKEEPSIE. 


BostonSumptionijOnjfiBstra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905- i 90b. 


PROGRAMME 


OF 


GRAND  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  13, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A,  ELLIS,  Manager, 
l 


A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT 


^[  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^[  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 

PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  -priced 
\  In  this  case  hearings  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston   Symphony   Orchestra. 

PERSONNEL. 


Twenty=fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B  Berger,  H 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W<  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T  Gerhardt,  G. 


Back,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkdnd,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Muller,  F.     _ 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P  Debuchy,  A. 

Helleberg  J.     Regestein,  E. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J.  F 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Giinzel,  F.  H. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H 
Phair,  J.   11 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals 
Senia,  T. 


Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      £auerquell,  J. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT   STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


-^*^JR.*r.  V,*.    M&^JJK 


igcaBcasac: 


Boston  r ...      ,  n     u 

iCollmgwood  Opera   House, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
-.  ^  T  Twenty-fifth  Season,  J  905-  J  906. 

O  re  hcs  t  ysl  Second  c°ncert  in  p°ughk«psie. 


Symphony  * 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  13, 

AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Weber  Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Oberon  " 


Chopin  .         .  .  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E  minor,  Op.  1 1 

Allegro  maestoso. 
Romance:  Larghetto. 
Rondo  :  Vivace. 

( a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  )    ,         „  -,,      ~ 
Hector  Berlioz     b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs  \  £romf  "The  Damnation 

\c.   Rakoczy  March  \         o£  Faust'    °P-  2* 


Beethoven    _.-  .         .         .      Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro ;  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


SOLOIST : 
Mme.  SZUMOWSKA. 

The  pianoforte  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin, 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842, 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    ^f   Go.,   Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"     .     .  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;   or  the  Elf-king's  Oath/'  a  romantic  opera  in  three  :.cts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Planche,   music  by  Carl  Maria   von  \\\ 
was  first    performed    at  Covent  Garden,   London,  on  April    12,    1 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.     The  first  performance  in  Bo 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  T870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons  of  an 
Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously.  Planche 
sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch  on  Jan 
uary  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end  of  the 
overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter  of 
twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria!  !  !  C.  M.  V. 
Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4) .  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 

MINIATUBE    ORCHESTRAL  SCORES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  "  The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "Anacreon." 

"  Overture,  "  Die  Abenceragen." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Wassertrager." 

"  Overture,  "  Medea." 

GLINKA.  Overture,  "  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar." 

"  Overture,  "  Ruslan  and  Ludmila." 

CORNELIUS.  Overture,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagdad." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Cid." 

SCHUMANN.  Overture,  "  Genoveva." 

"  Overture,  "  Manfred." 

MOZART.  Fifth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Sixth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Twenty-sixth  Piano  Concerto  (Coronation). 
TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS  OR 

BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th  Street,    NEW   YORK 


Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


{§  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

1§  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

^  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

€]  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

^  Published    in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
C|  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


OLIVER  DIT50N  COHPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 
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dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,   Fatime,    Huon,   Scfcerasmirj   (act 
ii.,  scene  x.).     The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;    it  is  answered  by 

the  skipping  fairy  figure.     The  second  theme  (A  major,  si,  by 

the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  tl 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco  of  Rezia's  air,  "0< 
Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  tq 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overt are.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated;  but  not 
elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia  motive* brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  "a  new  version"  of  "Oberon,"  with  the 
libretto  revised  by  Josef  LaufT  and  with  additional  music  by  Josef 
Schlar,  was  produced  at  Wiesbaden  in  May,  1900.  "There  was  an 
attempt  to  make  the  music  harmonize  more  or  less  with  the  spirit  of 
the  present  day." 


*  * 


The  story  was  founded  by  Planche  on  Wieland's  "Oberon,"  which 
in  turn  was  derived  from  an  old  French  romance,  "Huon  de  Bordeaux." 

Although  Weber  in  London  was  so  feeble  that  he  could  scam  1  \ 
stand  without  support,  he  was  busy  at  rehearsal,  and  "directed  the 
performance  at  the  pianoforte."  According  to  Parke,  the  first  oboist 
of  Covent  Garden:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  a  refined,  scientific 
and  characteristic  composition,  and  the  overture  is  an  ingenious  and 
masterly   production.     It   was  loudly  encored.     This  opera,  how:  ver, 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York. 

Compositions  for  Violin  and  Piano  by 
FRANZ  C.  BORNSCHEIN. 

Concerto  in  Gm. .    , $2.00 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  works  for  the  violin  that  have  been  recently  published  in  this  country. 

Incantation  (Beschworung) 

Mood  Impressions  (Gemiithsstimmungen):   1.  Anxiety  (Beangstigung).    2.  Gaiety  (Munterkeit) 

3.  Devotion  (Andacht).     4.  Exultation(Frohlocken)  ...,••  $»o° 

Reverie,  Tristesse 

Zigeuner  Liebe  und  Leben  (Gipsy  Love  and  Life)  Rapsodie  zingane 

These  pieces  form  a  remarkable  and  valuable  addition  to  the  modern  violinist's  repertory  They 
are  of  varied  scope  and  character,  the  gipsy  piece  being  the  most  elaborate  and  difficult,  full  ot  gipsy 
character  and  rhythm,  in  strong  contrasts  and  very  brilliant. 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OE  MUSIC 

Pounded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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did  not  become  as  popular  as  that  of  *Der  Freischfitz.'"     Weber  died 

of  consumption  about  two  months  after  his  last  and  greal  sue© 


The  woman  who  created  the  part  of  Rezia  was  Marx  Amu  I'm,,,,. 
who,  years  ago  as  Mrs.  Joseph  Wood,  was  the  toast  of  this  town.  I  fer 
life  was  an  adventurous  one.  She  was  born  (1802)  in  Edinburgh,  the 
daughter  of  a  master  in  the  high  school;  and,  as  a  little  girl,  she  played 
the  violin,  piano,  and  harp.  When  she  was  eight  years  old,  she  played 
and  sang  in  public,  and  she  published  some  of  her  own  compositions. 
She  went  to  London  in  181 1  and  applied  to  Bishop  for  singing  lessons. 
He  refused  to  teach  her.  She  went  about  offering  her  services  with 
out  charge,  but  she  was  constantly  repulsed,  and  she  sang  chiefly  at 
private  parties.  At  last  in  1822  she  appeared  at  the  Haymarkct  as 
Susanna  in  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  triumphed  gloriously,  and  was 
then  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  to  sing  in  leading  parts.  She  was 
"a  very  agreeable-looking  girl.  Her  figure  was  about  the  middle 
height,  slender  and  delicate.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  dark,  her  coin 
plexion  clear.  Her  face  was  not  very  beautiful  when  in  repose,  but, 
when  animated  in  acting  or  singing,  its  expression  reflected  every  change 
of  sentiment,  and  her  countenance  beamed  with  vivacity.  .  .  .  Her 
voice  was  sweet,  brilliant,  and  powerful,  its  compass  extending  from 
A  to  D  or  E,  and  her  intonation  was  correct.  .  .  .  Her  style  was  nat- 
urally florid.  .  .  .  She  had  warm  sensibility." 

About  this  time  Miss  Paton  fell  madly  in  love  with  a  young  man 
named  Blood,  a  surgeon  of  good  family,  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
music.  They  were  betrothed,  but  her  father  objected  violently. 
She  was  obstinate  until  the  day  of  the  wedding,  when  she  "stated  that 
prudential  motives  induced  her  for  the  present  to  recede."  She  also 
returned  her  lover's  gifts.     He  immediately  married  a  play-actress, 


IT'S  A 


FOWNES 


THAT'S  ALL  YOU 
NEED  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  A  GLOVE. 
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and  Miss  Paton,  who  began  "to  droop  and  become  melancholy,"  was 
consoled  only  by  a  secret  marriage  (1824)  with  Lord  William  Pitt 
Lennox,  a  younger  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Weber  first  heard  Miss  Paton — for  she  kept  her  maiden  name — in  his 
own  "Der  Freischiitz."  He  was  delighted  with  her.  He  wrote  his 
wife:  "Miss  Paton  is  a  singer  of  the  first  rank  and  will  play  Rezia 
divinely.  ...  I  really  cannot  see  why  the  English  singing  should  be  so 
much  abused.  The  singers  have  a  perfectly  good  Italian  education, 
fine  voices  and  expression."  After  the  performance  of  "Oberon"  he 
wrote,  "Miss  Paton  sang  superbly." 

Planche  says  in  his  "Recollections  and  Reflections":  "Miss  Paton, 
with  a  grand  soprano  voice  and  sufficiently  prepossessing  person,  was 
equally  destitute  of  histrionic  ability."  "Equally"  here  refers  to 
Braham,  the  Sir  Huon. 

In  1826  Miss  Paton  was  acknowledged  and  received  as  the  wife  of 
Lord  William  Lennox.  Her  days  and  nights  were  full  of  trouble.  Her 
health  was  such  that  the  public  was  often  disappointed;  ugly  stories 
were  noised  about ;  there  was  a  divorce ;  and  Miss  Paton  chose  for  her 
second  husband  "Mr.  Wood,  a  kind-hearted  young  vocalist,  who  had 
lately  appeared  on  the  Covent  Garden  boards.  " 

We^earn  from  the  "Memoir  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  "that  Miss  Paton 
as  Lady  Lennox  was  well  treated  by  her  husband's  family:    "She  was 

It  is  truthfully  said  by  one  of  the 

GREATEST    LIVING    ARTISTS 

That  "  any  one  who  has  heard  it  cannot  fail  to  recognize  and 
admit  that  in  nobility  and  beauty  of  tone,  in  power  and  brilliancy, 
in  color,  in  absolute  perfection  of  mechanism  and  action 


cannot  be  surpassed." 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY 

141  =  143  Fifth  Avenue      .      .      .       /New  York  City 
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never  asked  to  sing,  even  at  their  domestic  parties,  but    was  tn 
with  the  greatest  respect,  though  she  often    voluntarily  delighted  the 
circle  with  the  syren  strains  of  her  melodious  voice."     Lenu 
jealous,  and  had  "groundless  suspicions"  of  Wood;    but  let  us  li 
to  the  biographer: — 

"He  charged  Lady  Lennox  with  having  transferred  her  affections 
from  himself  to  Wood.  The  lady  repelled  the  allegation  indignantly. 
Crimination  and  recrimination  followed;  and  Lennox,  forgetful  of 
every  honorable  feeling,  regardless  of  every  manly  impulse,  struck 
her  a  violent  blow,  which  felled  her  to  the  earth!  We  have  no  words 
to  express  our  indignation  at  this  outrage. 

'The  man  who  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman,  save  in  the  way  of  kindness, 
Is  a  wretch,  whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  call  a  coward.' 

"The  injured  woman  rose  with  a  changed  spirit,  and  left  the  house 
of  Lord  Lennox,  never  to  return." 

Wood  and  Miss  Paton  were  married  in  1831.  The  jewels  given  her 
by  Lord  Lennox  were  sold,  and  brought  ,6529. 

The  Woods  first  visited  the  United  States  in  1833,  and  appeared 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  September.  Richard  Grant  White 
is  the  author  of  this  characteristic  note:  "Her  voice  was  powerful, 
of  uncommon  compass,  and  agreeable  in  quality,  although  not  sym- 
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and  are  receiving  more 
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pathetic.  Her  vocalization  was  moderately  good,  her  style  brilliant; 
and  as  a  bravura  singer  she  could  hold  her  own  even  with  all  but  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  prima  donnas  of  her  day.  It  was  in  finish  of 
vocalization,  in  purity  and  simplicity  of  style  in  cantabile  passages 
(supreme  test  of  high  vocal  art),  and  in  expression,  that  she  fell  short 
of  their  excellence.  She  was  a  'fine  woman,'  but  not  handsome,  her 
mouth,  being  so  large  that  when  she  opened  it  it  became  cavernous, 
with  stalactic  teeth.  But  her  eyes  were  bright,  and  her  face  when  she 
was  acting  pleased  her  audiences.  She  had  been  married  to  Lord 
William  Lennox,  a  squint-eyed  scapegrace,  who  treated  her  so  brutally 
that  she  obtained  a  divorce  from  him  and  eagerly  accepted  as  her 
second  husband  Joseph  Wood,  a  tall,  handsome  pugilist,  whose  fine, 
but  quite  uncultivated,  tenor  voice  took  him  out  of  the  prize  ring, 
and  who  won  her  heart  by  giving  her  noble  husband  a  thrashing.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Wood  was  worshipped  almost  as  if  she  had  been  a  beauty.  I 
remember,  being  at  boarding-school,  in  the  lowest  form,  how  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  highest,  the  cock  and  the  swell  of  the  school, — an 
awful  being  who  had  attained  the  mature  age  of  perhaps  seventeen 
years,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  could  raise  whiskers, — return- 
ing from  Philadelphia  after  the  long  vacation,  brought  with  him  a 
lithographic  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wood  as  Amina.  This  he  had  framed 
and  hung  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  room,  with  a  crimson 
cushion  before  it,  upon  which  he  compelled  all  his  visitors  to  kneel, 
at  least  once,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  his  apartment  and  his  good 
graces.  The  Woods  preserved  their  popularity  here  until,  on  occasion 
of  a  petty  quarrel  with  a  New  York  actress  named  Conduit,  there  was 
a  cabal  raised  against  them,  the  American  eagle  screamed  defiance, 
and,  amid  a  disgraceful  disturbance,  which  attained  almost  the  pro- 
portions of  a  riot,  they  were  driven  from  the  stage  of  the  Park  Theatre 
in  1836." 

General  James  Watson  Webb  of  the  Courier  was  prominent  in  foment- 
ing this  row,  which  is  described  at  length  in  the  "Memoirs"  above 
quoted.     All  sorts  of  missiles  were  thrown  on  the   stage  from  a  cent 

Do  you.  know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Tratiscript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     <&    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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3"/>e  Educational  Value 
of  S"/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  jEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 


(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers, 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Vt. 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Yassar  College. 

Radclif fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  ^Eolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

&f*Q  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL     ....     36*  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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to  a  piece  of  a  bench  six  feet  long.  The  friends  of  Wood — among  them 
were  Wetmore,  Hone,  Ogden,  Pell,  Livingstons,  and  Carrolls — pre- 
sented the  Woods  with  a  splendid  "service  of  plate."  Of  this  service 
were  twro  goblets  with  covers,  "surmounted  with  a  beautifully  chased 
American  eagle,  of  the  frosted  chasing,  gilded  inside  richly,  with  scroll 
in  front  for  engraving  inscription." 

The  Woods  made  their  first  appearance  in  Boston,  December  4,  1833, 
in  an  English  adaptation  of  Rossini's  "La  Cenerentola."  They  were 
here  again  in  1835,  1836,  1840.  And  here,  too,  there  were  squabbles, 
which  are  described  in  Colonel  W.  W.  Clapp's  "Record  of  the  Boston 
vStage." 

In  1843  Mrs.  Wood  entered  a  convent,  which  she  soon  left.  Her 
career  as  a  public  singer  ended  about  1844.  She  went  into  the  coun- 
try and  took  "a  warm  interest  in  the  Anglican  service,"  drilled  a  choir, 
and  sang  solos.  She  died  in  1864.  Her  husband  married  a  singer 
named  Sarah  Dobson,  and  died  in  1890. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  "Oberon"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York,  October  9,  1828,  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Mrs.  Austin  was  the 
heroine,  and  Horn  the  Sir  Huon.  (There  was  a  performance  of  ' '  Obe- 
ron," a  musical  romance,  September  20,  1826;  but  it  was  not  Weber's 
opera.     It  may  have  been  Cook's  piece,  which  was  produced  at   Lon- 
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Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection. 


Baltimore, 
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don  early  in  that  year.)     This  performance  was  "lor  the  benefit   of 

the  beautiful   Mrs.    Austin."     An   admirer,    whose   name   is   now    I 
spoke  of  her  "liquid  voice  coming  as  softly  on  th<  hearinj 

snow  upon  the  waters  or  dew  upon  the  flowers."     White  gays  That 
her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano  of  delicious  quali 
beautiful  in  what  is  regarded   as  the  typical   Anglo  S 
beauty,— 'divinely  fair,'  with  blue  eyes 'softly  bright,    -olden   br 
hair,   and  a  well-rounded  figure."     She  was  praised   lustily   in    print 
by  a  Mr.  Berkeley,  "a  member  of  a  noble  English  family,  who  accom- 
panied her,  and  managed  all  her  affairs  with  an  ardent  devotion  far 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  man  of  business."     She  visited    Boston 
during  the  season  of  1828-29,  and  she  sang  here  in  later  years.     White 
says  that  she  was  not  appreciated  at  first  in  New  York,  because  she 
had  made  her  debut  at  Philadelphia.     "For  already  had  the  public  of 
New  York  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  artists  of  any  pretensions  who  visited  the  country  pro 
fessionally.     And  it  is  true  that,  if  they  received  the  approbation  of 
New  York,  it  was  a  favorable  introduction  to  the  public  of  other  towns. 
Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  chose  Philadelphia  or  Boston  as  the 
scene  of  their  debut.     The  selection  was  in  itself  regarded  by  the1  Man- 
hattanese  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of   inferiority  or  as  a  slight    to 
their  pretensions  as  arbiters;    and  in  such  cases  they  were  slow  at 
bestowing  their  approval,  however  well  it  might  be  deserved." 

I  doubt  whether  "Oberon"  was  performed  in  New  York  exactly  as 
Weber  wrote  it,  for  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  use  the  framework  and 
some  of  the  songs  of  an  opera  and  to  introduce  popular  airs  and  incon- 
gruous business.  "Oberon"  was  in  all  probability  first  given  in  this 
country  in  1870.  Performances,  however,  have  been  few.  There 
were  some  at  San  Francisco  in  December,  1882,  when  the  part  of  Rezia 
was  taken  alternately  by  Miss  Lester  and  Miss  Leighton. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  ii. 

Frederick  Chopin 

(Born  at  Zelazowa- Wola,  near  Warsaw,  March  1,  1809;    died  at  Paris, 

October  17,  1849.) 

In  March,  1830,  Chopin  wrote  from  Warsaw:  "I  hope  yet  to  finish 
before  the  holidays  the  first  Allegro  of  my  second  concerto  "  (i.e.,  the  one 
in  E  minor).  The  concerto  in  F  minor  was  composed  and  played  be- 
fore the  one  in  E  minor,  but  it  was  published  later  (1836). 

He  wrote  on  May  15  of  the  same  year:  "The  Rondo  for  my  con- 
certo is  not  yet  finished,  because  the  right  inspired  mood  has  always 
been  wanting.  If  I  have  only  the  Allegro  and  the  Adagio  completely 
finished,  I  shall  be  without  anxiety  about  the  Finale.  The  Adagio  is 
in  E  major,  and  of  a  romantic,  calm,  and  partly  melancholy  character. 
It  is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  which  one  receives  when  the 
eye  rests  on  a  beloved  landscape  which  calls  up  in  one's  soul  beautiful 
memories,— for  instance,  on  a  fine  moonlit  spring  night.     I  have  written 
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violins  with  mutes  as  an  accompaniment  to  it.  I  wonder  if  that  will 
have  a  good  effect?     Well,  time  will  show." 

In  August  the  Finale  was  ready,  and  in  September  the  concerto  was 
rehearsed  with  a  quartet.  Chopin  wrote:  "Those  who  were  present 
say  that  the  finale  is  the  most  successful  movement  (probably  because 
it  is  easily  intelligible)."  The  musical  world  of  Warsaw — Poles,  Czechs, 
Germans,  Italians — were  invited  to  the  rehearsal  wTith  full  orchestra, 
except  trumpets  and  drums,  September  22,  1830.  "Then  I  have  also 
to  provide  the  desks  and  mutes,  which  I  had  yesterday  totally  forgotten : 
without  the  latter  the  Adagio  would  be  wholly  insignificant  and  its 
success  doubtful.  The  Rondo  is  effective,  the  first  Allegro  vigorous. 
Cursed  self-love!  And,  if  it  is  any  one's  fault  that  I  am  conceited 
it  is  yours,  egoist:  he  who  associates  with  such  a  person  becomes  like 
him." 

The  concert  was  given  in  the  theatre  at  Warsaw  on  October  11,  1830. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

Symphony Gorner 

First  Allegro  from  the  Concerto  in  E  minor Chopin 

Aria  with  Chorus       Soliva 

Sung  by  Miss  Wolkow. 

Adagio  and  Rondo  from  the  Concerto  in  E  minor Chopin 

Overture  to  "Guillaume  Tell" Rossini 

Cavatina  from  "La  Donna  del  la  go" Rossini 

Sung  by  Miss  Gladkowska. 
Fantasia  on  Polish  Airs Chopin 

Carlo  Hvasio  Soliva,  composer  and  singing-teacher,  was  born  at 
Casal-Monferrato  about  1792.  He  studied  at  Milan,  and  his  opera, 
''La  Testa  di  Bronzo,"  was  produced  at  the  Scala  in  181 6.  He  taught 
singing  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory  from  1821  to  1832,  when  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  made  conductor  and  director  of  the 
opera  in  1834.  He  also  taught  at  the  Imperial  School  and  at  the  Court; 
afterward  travelled  in  Italv,  and  made  his  home  in  Paris,  where  he 
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The  Love  Story  of  a  Polish 
Pianist  by  Rupert  Hughes 

The  hero  conquers  America  and  wins  the 

heart  of  an  American  girl.     A  very  unusual 

book.     "  Zal "  is  a  Polish  word  expressing  a 

certain  temperament.     $1.50.  * 
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BAKER'S 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  highly  nourish- 
ing, easily  digested,  fitted  to  repair 
wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and 
prolong  life. 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


M.  Brill  at-  Savarin  says  :  "  Those 
who  make  constant  use  of  choco- 
late are  the  ones  who  enjoy  the 
most  steady  health,  and  are  the 
least  subject  to  a  multitude  of 
little  ailments  which  destroy  the 
comfort  of  life." 

A  new  and  handsomely 
illustrated  Recipe  Book  sent 
free.     * 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780       DORCHESTER,  HASS. 
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died  in  1851.  Among  his  works  are  four  operas,  sacred  music,  chamber 
music,  songs,  and  a  treatise  on  singing.  George  Sand  wrote  a  sonnet 
in  memory  of  him: — 

Du  beau  dans  tous  les  arts,  disciple  intelligent, 
Tu  posse  das  longtemps  la  science  profonde 
Que  n'encourage  point  la  vanite  d'un  monde 
Insensible  ou  rebelle  au  modeste  talent. 
Dans  le  style  sacre,  dans  le  style  elegant, 
Sur  le  divin  Mozart  ta  puissance  se  fonde, 
Puis  dans  Cimarosa  ton  ame  se  feconde, 
Et  de  Paesiello  tu  sors  jeune  et  vivant. 
Si  dans  ce  peu  de  mots  je  ne  puis  de  la  vie 
Resumer  de  travaux  la  force  et  le  genie, 
Laissons  dire  le  reste  aux  pleurs  de  l'amitie. 

The  singers  at  this  concert  were  Soliva's  pupils.  Anna  Wolkow  was 
born  near  Grodno  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Warsaw  Theatre 
in  1S30  as  Fiorella  in  Rossini's  "II  Turco  in  Italia.''  Her  beauty  and 
her  skill  in  song  were  long  admired  at  Warsaw. 

Constantia  Gladkowska  was  born  in  the  palatinate  of  Masovia.  and 
she  studied  at  the  Warsaw  Conservator}".  Chopin  was  madly  in  love 
with  her.  In  1S29  he  wrote  to  Titus  Woyciechowski :  "I  have — per- 
haps to  my  misfortune — already  found  my  ideal,  which  I  worship 
faithfully  and  sincerely.  Six  months  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  not 
vet  exchanged  a  syllable  with  her  of  whom  I  dream  every  night.  Whilst 
mv  thoughts  were  with  her,  I  composed  the  Adagio  of  my  concerto" 
(the  one  in  F  minor).  Henriette  Sontag  heard  her  sing  in  1830,  and 
said  that  her  voice  was  beautiful  but  already  somewhat  worn,  and  she 
must  change  her  method  of  singing  if  she  did  not  wish  to  lose  her  voice 
within  two  years;  but  Chopin  worshipped  Constantia  as  a  singer  as 
well  as  woman.  His  sweetheart  made  her  debut  as  Agnese  in  Paer's 
opera  in  1830.  We  learn  from  Chopin's  letters  that  she  looked  better 
on  the  stage  than  in  the  parlor;  that  she  was  an  admirable  tragic  play- 
actress,  that  she  managed  her  voice  excellently  up  to  the  high  F  and  G, 
observed  wonderfully  the  nuances.  "No  singer  can  easily  be  compared 
to  Miss  Gladkowska,  especially  as  regards  pure  intonation  and  genuine 
warmth  of  feeling."     In  this  same  year  he  was  sorely  tormented  by 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION 
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VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD   WHITING 
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Mrs,  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 
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Che  Dew  musical  education 

FOR  PIANOLA  OWNERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  tin- 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL    POPULAR    COURSE    FOR   YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendtlssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 

l  62  Rolls,  12  Scores  |    <tinn 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  12  Lessons      .         .         .  "j  12  Lesson  Papers     (    * 

(  42  Rolls,  10  Scores  )       *75 
WAGNER  COURSE,  10  Lessons     .         .         •         •  j  IO  Lesson  Papers     ( 

(  16  Rolls,  4  Scores  1       $,5 
WAGNER'S  "RING"  COURSE,  4  Lessons   .         .         -j     4  Lesson  Papers    J      * 

(  20  Rolls,  20  Scores  )       *4q 
POPULAR  COURSE,  5  Lessons      .  \    s  Lesson  Papers     \ 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for  , 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 

PRIVATE    CLASS    WORK. 

CLUB  WORK   IN    SMALL   TOWNS. 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    FiftH   Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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his  passion,  and  some  of  his  letters  were  steeped  in  gloom.  At  the  con- 
cert October  n,  1830,  she  "wore  a  white  dress  and  roses  in  her  hair, 
and  was  charmingly  beautiful.  .  .  .  She  never  sang  so  well  as  on  that 
evening,  except  the  aria  in  'Agnese.'  You  know  lO!  quante  lagrime 
per  te  versai.'  The  tutto  detesto  down  to  the  lower  B  came  out  so  mag- 
nificently that  Zielinski  declared  this  B  alone  was  worth  a  thousand 
ducats."  In  1831  he  dined  eagerly  with  Mrs.  Beyer  in  Vienna  because 
her  name  was  Constantia:  "It  gives  me  pleasure  when  even  one  of 
her  pocket  handkerchiefs  or  napkins  marked  'Constantia'  comes  into 
my  hands."  In  a  letter  he  says  of  the  young  woman  at  Warsaw: 
"If  W.  loves  you  as  heartily  as  I  love  you,  then  would  Con —  No,  I 
cannot  complete  the  name,  my  hand  is  too  unworthy.  Ah!  I  could 
tear  out  my  hair  when  I  think  that  I  could  be  forgotten  by  her!"  The 
next  year  he  was  still  in  love,  although  he  let  his  whiskers  grow  only 
on  the  right  side.  "On  the  left  side  they  are  not  needed  at  all,  for  one 
sits  always  with  the  right  side  turned  to  the  public."  Constantia 
married  Joseph  Grabowski,  a  merchant  of  Warsaw,  in  1832.  Count 
Wodzinski  tells  another  story, — that  she  married  a  country  gentleman 
and  afterward  became  blind.  In  1836  Chopin  asked  Maria  Wodzinska 
to  marry  him.  She  refused  him,  and  said  that  she  could  not  act  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents.  During  the  winter  of  1836-37 
Chopin  met  George  Sand. 

C.  Gorner,  horn  player  and  composer,  went  to  Berlin  1835,  and  died 
there  in  1847. 

The  concert  was  most  successful.  The  theatre  was  full;  and  Chopin, 
who  had  been  exceedingly  nervous,  played  at  his  ease  on  one  of 
Streicher's  pianos.  Soliva  conducted.  "The  first  Allegro  of  the  con- 
certo went,  very  smoothly,  and  the  audience  rewarded  him  with  thun- 
dering applause.  Of  the  reception  of  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  we  learn 
nothing  except  that  in  the  pause  between  the  first  and  second  parts 
the  connoisseurs  and  amateurs  came  on  the  stage,  and  complimented 
him  in  the  most  flattering  terms  on  his  playing.  The  great  success, 
however,  of  the  evening  was  his  performance  of  the  Fantasia  on  Polish 
airs.      'This  time  I  understood  myself,  the  orchestra  understood  me, 
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and  the  audience  understood  us."  Soliva  was  obliged  to  make  many 
corrections  in  the  score.  Carl  Mikuli,  who  copied  many  of  Chopin's 
manuscripts,  says  that  "they  were  full  of  slips  of  the  pen,  such  as 

wrong  notes  and  signatures,  omissions  of  accidentals,  dots,  and  inter 
vals  of  chords,  and  incorrect  markings  of  slurs  and  octaves." 

Chopin  played  the  concerto  at  Breslau  (November,    1830),   Vienna 
(1831),  Munich  (1831),  Paris  (February  26,   1832,  and  April   s     t8is) 
Rouen  (1838). 

This  concerto  has  been  changed  by  some  pianists  for  the  sake  of 
fuller  orchestration  and  their  own  glory.  The  most  famous  of  these 
versions  is  the  one  by  Tausig. 

Chopin  dedicated  this  concerto  to  Friedrich  Kalkbrenncr,  whose 
playing  he  greatly  admired.     The  work  was  published  in  [833. 


Minuet   of   Wiuu-o'-thk-wisps,    Ballet  of  Sylphs,  and  Rakoczv 
March,   from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  .    Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  C6te  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

The  romantic  Berlioz,  who  was  especially  romantic  in  statements  of 
fact,  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  wrote  the  Ballet  of  Sylphs  in  Vienna. 
"I  have  said  when  and  how  I  wrote  in  one  night,  also  in  Vienna,  the 
march  on  Rakoczy's  Hungarian  theme.  The  extraordinary  effect  it  pro- 
duced in  Pesth  tempted  me  to  introduce  it  in  my  score  of  '  Faust. '  I  took 
the  liberty  of  putting  my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
and  making  him  witness  the  passage  of  an  Hungarian  army  across  the 
plain,  where  he  is  walking,  buried  in  thought.  A  German  critic  found  it 
exceedingly  strange  that  1  had  made  Faust  travel  to  such  a  place.  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  not,  and  I  should  not  have  hesitated  the  least  in  the 
world  to  take  him  anywhere  else,  if  it  would  have  helped  my  score.  I 
had  not  bound  myself  to  follow  Goethe's  plan,  and  the  most  eccentric 
travels  may  be  attributed  to  a  character  like  Faust,  without  any  shock 
to  probability.  Other  German  critics  took  up  this  singular  thesis  later, 
and  attacked  me  with  still  greater  violence  for  the  changes  I  made  in 
Goethe's  plan!  As  if  there  were  no  other  'Fausts'  than  Goethe's  .  .  . 
I  have  often  wondered  why  those  same  critics  never  reproached  me 
for  the  libretto  of  my  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony,  which  is  little 
like  the  immortal  tragedy.  No  doubt,  because  Shakespeare  is  not  a 
German.     Patriotism!    Fetishism!   Cretinism!" 

Christopher  Marlowe  pictures  Faust  as  an  accomplished    traveller 

who  was  personally  conducted  by  Mephistopheles.     Faust  says  (scene 

vii.) : — 

Having  now,  my  good  Mephistophilis, 
Passed  with  delight  the  stately  town  of  Trier, 
Environed  round  with  airy  mountain-tops, 
With  walls  of  flint,  and  deep  entrenched  lakes, 
Not  to  be  won  by  any  conquering  prince; 
From  Paris  next,  coasting  the  realm  of  France, 
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We  saw  the  river  Maine  fall  into  Rhine, 

Whose  banks  are  set  with  groves  of  fruitful  vines; 

Then  up  to  Naples,  rich  Campania, 

Whose  buildings  fair  and  gorgeous  to  the  eye, 

The  streets  straight  forth,  and  paved  with  finest  brick; 

Quarter  the  town  in  four  equivalents. 

There  saw  we  Jearned  Maro's  golden  tomb, 

The  way  he  cut,  an  English  mile  in  length, 

Thorough  a  rock  of  stone  in  one  night's  space; 

From  thence  to  Venice,  Padua,  and  the  rest, 

In  one  of  which  a  sumptuous  temple  stands, 

That  threats  the  stars  with  her  aspiring  top. 

Thus  hitherto  has  Faustus  spent  his  time: 

But  tell  me,  now,  what  resting  place  is  this? 

Hast  thou,  as  erst  I  did  command, 

Conducted  me  within  the  walls  of  Rome? 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o-the-wisps  is  an  instrumental  serenade  given  by 
command  of  the  Fiend  under  the  window  of  Margaret. 

The  Ballet  of  Sylphs  is  a  short  movement  during  which  sylphs  dance 
away  through  the  air,  after  they  have  sung,  in  obedience  to  Mephis- 
topheles,  the  beauty  of  Margaret  to  Faust,  asleep  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe. 

In  the  first  act  of  Berlioz's  dramatic  legend  Faust  is  alone  on  a  Hun- 
garian plain  at  sunrise.  He  rejoices  in  the  spring,  and  as,  in  love  with 
solitude,  he  is  glad  to  be  far  from  the  crowd  and  human  strife,  he  hears 
vaguely  fragments  of  the  fanfare  in  the  Rakoczy  March.  Peasants  dance 
and  sing.  And  then  an  army  advances,  "the  sons  of  the  Danube." 
' '  Every  heart  trembles  at  their  song  of  triumph :  mine  alone  remains 
cold,  insensible  to  glory." 

Berlioz,  early  in  1 846,  was  about  to  leave  Vienna  for  Budapest.  He 
wrote  the  Rakoczy  March  the  night  before  his  departure.  "A  Viennese 
amateur,  who  knew  well  the  manners  of  the  country  I  was  to  visit,  came 
to  me  some  days  before  with  a  volume  of  old  airs.  '  If  you  wish  to  please 
the  Hungarians,'  he  said,  'write  a  piece  on  one  of  their  national  airs. 
They  will  be  enraptured,  and  you  in  turn  will  give  me,  when  you  are 
back,  news  of  their  Elien  (hurrah !)  and  applause.  Here  is  a  collection, 
and  you  have  only  to  choose.'     I  took  his  advice  and  chose  the  Rakoczy 
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tune."     The  description  of  the  reception  of  the  march  by  the  Hunga- 
rians is  well  known  (M6moires  de  Hector  Berlioz,  II.,  pp.  210-213). 


Akos  Laszlo  gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Rakoczy  March: — 

When  Prince  Franz  Rakoczy  II.  (1 676-1 735)  entered  in  solemn  state 
his  town  of  Eperjes,  bringing  with  him  his  young  bride,  the  Princess 
Amalie  Karoline,  daughter  of  Duke  Vanfried  of  Hesse,  the  leader  of  the 
gypsies,  Michael  Barna,  court  fiddler  and  favorite  of  the  Prince,  wrote  a 
processional  march  in  honor  of  the  pair  and  played  it  with  his  band. 
The  march  was  originally  of  a  joyous  nature,  but  Barna  rewrote  it.  He 
learned  that  his  master  was  about  to  revolt  against  the  Austrian  house, 
in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Szatmar ;  and. he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
master,  and  with  tears  he  spoke  from  his  heart :  ' '  Most  gracious  Prince ! 
You  abandon  a  pleasant  life,  to  chase  after  nothing!"  And  to  soothe 
the  Prince  he  took  his  fiddle  in  his  hand  and  played  the  rewritten  tune, 
the  tune  with  which  he  had  greeted  his  happy  master,  who  then  blazed 
at  the  zenith  of  his  might. 

The  Prince  died  exiled  in  Turkey,  whither  Barna  had  followed  him. 

The  "Rakoczy  Song"  was  popular  among  the  Hungarian  people 
and  the  wrandering  gypsy  musicians.  It  was  first  put  in  notation  by 
Karl  Vaczek  of  Jaszo,  who  died,  very  old,  in  1828.  He  was  an  amateur 
who  had  played  the  flute  before  the  Austrian  court,  and  was  known  as 
one  learned  in  music.  He  learned  the  Rakoczy  tune  from  a  grandchild 
of  Michael  Barna,  a  woman  renowned  throughout  all  Hungary  for 
her  beauty  and  fiddling;  and  her  name  was  Panna  Czinka. 

Vaczek  wrote  the  tune  on  paper  and  gave  the  manuscript  to  a  fiddler 
named  Ruzsitska,  who  made  of  it  a  greater  work,  for  he  broadened  it 
into  a  march  and  battle  music. 

The  original  melody  of  Barna  was  preferred  by  the  Hungarians.  Ber- 
lioz in  his  transcription  used  portions  of  Ruzsitska's  version;  he  took 
the  true  "Rakoczy  song"  and  also  Ruzsitska's  battle  music. 

Panna  Czinka  was  educated  musically  by  a  German  Kapellmeister  at 
Rozsnyo.  When  she  was  fourteen,  she  married  a  gypsy  who  played  the 
"Viola  da  Gampa,"  and  with  her  husband  and  her  two  brothers  went 
here  and  there  in  Hungary.  Their  performance  of  the  Rakoczy  March 
was  sensational.  Before  her  death  her  band  wTas  composed  wholly  of 
her  sons.  When  she  died,  her  beloved  Amati,  which  had  been  given 
her  by  the  Archbishop  of  Czaky,  w^as  buried  with  her;  for  she  had 
asked  this. 


"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  was  given  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  December  6,  1846.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Duflot- 
Maillard,  Roger,  Leon,  Henri.  The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  New  York,  under  Dr.  Leopold   Damrosch,  February  12, 
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i88o,  with  Amy  Sherwin,  Jules  Jordan,  Franz  Remmertz,  Bourne     The 

first  performance  m  Boston  was  under  Mr.  Lan-    \rlv  ,  ,  ,vi    , 

Mrs.  Humphrey-Allen  W.  J.  Winch,  Clarence  Ha^,  and    'an  ? 

(S.  B.  Schlesmger).  The  first  performance  of  the  work  as  an  onen 
was  at  Monte  Carlo,  February  18,  1893,  with  Miss  d'Alba,  lea  ,  de 
Reszke,  Melchissedec,  and  Illy. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Up.  67      .      Ludwig  van  Bickthovivn 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  id,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that,  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major,— 1 804-1 806,— he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heil- 
igenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven:  the  symphony  de- 
scribed on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of 
Life  in  the  Country/  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Piano  Concerto,  played  by  Beethoven; 
Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  "Sanctus"  with  Latin  text 
written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for  piano 
solo;  Fantasie  for  piano,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little 
by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  The  con- 
cert began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary 
result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.     Anna  Pauline 


Few  publications  of  interest  to  musical  people  will  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  as  the  two  announced  for  early  issue  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  : 
"  BEETHOVEN  :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
and  "  MOZART,"  this  bearing  the  same  sub-title.  Both  works  have  been 
translated  from  the  German,  edited  and  annotated  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of  music. 

The  books  are  composed  of  extracts  from  the  letters,  reports  of  conver- 
sations, etc.,  of  the  two  great  composers,  classified  under  appropriate  titles, 
and  are,  in  effect,  autobiographies.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  a 
neat  circular,  which  the  publisher  will  send  on  application. 
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Milder,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1785,  the  singer  For  whom  Beeth 
wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was  chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  a 
Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who  was  courting  her,  and  in  itrife  of  u< 
called  him  "stupid  ass!"  Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  * 
tive  person,  forbade  Pauline  to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married 
Hauptmann  in  1810,  blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  1815  to  1 
sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  fust,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  mnr 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  nig  "Ah, 
perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out,  and 
could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  behind  the 
scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  consequence. 
Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a  beautiful  voice. 
"That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang  was  to  be  laid  to  the 
terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although  wrapped  in  furs 
and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dramatic  colorature." 
Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said  von  Ledebur,  but  all 
her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she  gained  upper  tones. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  con- 
centrated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation :  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth 
the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt. 
Now,  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries;  and 
now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound 
self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in 
chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"*— andante  con  moto— "has  characteristics  in  common 

♦Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  his  essays. 
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with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  sober- 
ness of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme, 
at  first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  ac- 
companiment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase 
for  wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonal- 
ity throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes 
of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented 
always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the 
hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which  are 
not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which  you 
feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious;  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzo-forte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  wTith  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolic- 
some elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise 
of  his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears 
in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked,  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons. 
...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat 
and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows 
struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the 
general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the 
tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained 
for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different 
tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to 
preserve  the  feeling  of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — 
how  will  this  mystery  of  harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations 
of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which 
now  take  part  in  the  movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the 
chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  ob- 
stinately their  tonic  C :  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones 
which  have  not  yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme 
of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale  begins." 


* 

*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 
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FOOT-GUARD  HALL,  HARTFORD. 


BostonSympIpiy  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


FIRST  CONCERT 

Tuesday  Evening,  November  14, 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY, 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 
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A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT 


1[  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^[  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 

PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  ua 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  -price." 
^|  In  this  case  hearing,  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


Mmmt^x^h. 


Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston   Symphony   Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty=fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adaraowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister . 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H.* 

Hoffmann.  J  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 
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Heindl,  H 
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Adamowski,  J. 
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Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 
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Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 
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Bareither,  G  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Kuntz,  A 
Fiedler,  B 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 
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Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Miiller,  F. 
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Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P  Debuchy,  A. 

Helleberg  J.      Regestein,  E. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Giinzel,  F.  H. 
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Lorbeer,  H 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C  Mausebach,  A 

Kenfield   L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba.  * 
Dworak,  J.  F 

Triangle,  etc 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell,  J, 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


-5^*^J»A^J^Ar-3^* 


J.  M.  GALLUP  &  CO.,  Sole  Representatives,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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BOSton  FOOT-GUARD  HALL, 

Symphony  i         Hartford. 

g^            I         ";  '■    S  Q     Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

V-JlC'llCd  Lid  Nineteenth  Concert  in  Hartford. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  14, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark      .  Concert  Overture  in  A  major,  "  In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 


Dvorak  .         .        ..         Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violoncello,  Op.  104 

I.     Allegro. 
II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo. 
III.     Finale  :  Allegro  moderate 

£io.ar  (  a.  Chanson  de  Nuit 

{  b.  Chanson  de  Matin 


Tschaikowsky        ....       Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto.    ' 

Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo,  "  Pizzicato  ostinato  "  :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    <§>f   Co.,   Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Overture,  "In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 Carl  (;„i.„mark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  i8,  1830;  still  living  at  Vienna.) 

This  overture  was  first  played  at  Vienna,  December  1,  1889,  at  a 
Philharmonic  Concert.  Goldmark  was  then  known  chiefly  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  the  concert  overtures, 
"Sakuntala"  and  "Penthesilea."  The  overtures,  "Prometheus  Bound  " 
and  "Sappho,"  were  not  then  written.  There  was  wonder  why  Gold- 
mark  with  his  love  for  mythology,  his  passion  for  Orientalism  in  music, 
should  be  concerned  with  the  simple,  inevitable  phenomenon  of  spring, 
as  though  there  were  place  in  such  an  overture  for  lush  harmonic  pro- 
gressions and  gorgeously  sensuous  orchestration.  Consider  the  list 
of  his  works:  his  operas,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Merlin,"  are  based 
on  legend;  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  is  a  fanciful  version  of 
Dickens's  tale;  the  opera,  "The  Prisoner  of  War,"  is  the  story  of  the 
maid  for  whose  dear  sake  Achilles  sulked;  and  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen " 
(1902)  was  inspired  by  Goethe.  Of  his  two  symphonies,  the  more 
famous,  the  "Country  Wedding,"  might  be  celebrated  in  a  pleasure- 
ground  of  Baghdad  rather  than  in  some  Austrian  village. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  of  his  overtures?  Sakuntala,  who  loses 
her  ring  and  is  beloved  by  the  great  king  Dushianta;  Penthesilea,  the 
Lady  of  the  Ax, — and  some  say  that  she  invented  the  glaive,  bill,  and 
halberd, — the  Amazon  queen,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles  and  mourned 
amorously  by  him  after  he  saw  her  dead,  the  woman  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  likenesses  of  Temba-Ndumba,  Judith, 
Tomyris,  Candace,  Jael,  Joan  of  Arc,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Semiramis, 
the  Woman  of  Saragossa,  Mary  Ambree,  Penthesilea,  a  heroine  of 
Masochismus;  Prometheus  bound  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock  in  a  distant 
desert  of  Scythia,  defying  Jove,  the  heaving  earth,  the  bellowing  thun- 

MINIATVBE    ORCHESTRAL  SCOBES 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

HAYDN.  Symphony  in  G,  "  The  Surprise." 

"  Symphony,  "  The  Oxford." 

CHERUBINI.  Overture,  "  Anacreon." 

"  Overture,  "  Die  Abenceragen." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Wassertrager." 

"  Overture,  "  Medea." 

GLINKA.  Overture,  "  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar." 

"  Overture,  "  Ruslan  and  Ludmila." 

CORNELIUS.  Overture,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagdad." 

"  Overture,  "  Der  Cid." 

SCHUMANN.  Overture,  "  Genoveva." 

"  Overture,  "  Manfred," 

MOZART.  Fifth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Sixth  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

"  Twenty-sixth  Piano  Concerto  (Coronation). 
TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS  OR 

BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th  Street*,    NEW   YORK 


Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


fl  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

CJ  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
" Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant ;  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

^  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

^  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

C[  Published  in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
^  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COflPANY,   Boston 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

LYON  &  HEADY,  Chicago 

♦    Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 
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der,  the  whirling  hurricane,  the  firmament  embroiled  with  the  <! 
Sappho,  "the  little  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  beautiful  srnft 
-her  marvellous  song 

"Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion." 

And  for  his  latest  overture,  "In  Italy"  (1904),  Goldmark  end< 
to  warm  his  blood  by  thinking  of  Italy. 

The  composer  of  "Sakuntala,"  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  "The 
Country  Wedding,"  a  composer  of  an  overture  to  "Spring"!  His 
music  was  as  his  blood, — half  Hungarian,  half  Hebraic.  His  melodies 
were  like  unto  the  century-old  chants  solemnly  intoned  by  priests 
with  drooping  eyes,  or  dreamed  of  by  the  eaters  of  leaves  and  flowers 
of  hemp.  His  harmonies,  with  their  augmented  fourths  and  diminished 
sixths  and  restless  shiftings  from  major  to  minor,  were  as  the  stupe- 
fying odors  of  charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandal-wood.  To  Y\ 
ern  people  he  was  as  the  disquieting  Malay,  who  knocked  at  De  Quin- 
cey's  door  in  the  mountain  region. 

Over  a  hundred  years  before  Diderot  had  reproached  de  Saint- 
Lambert,  the  author  of  a  poem,  "The  Seasons,"  for  having  "too  much 
azure,  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  enamel,  crystal,  on  his  pallet,"  when 
he  attempted  to  picture  Spring. 

And,  lo,  Goldmark  disappointed  these  lifters  of  eyebrows  and  shakers 
of  heads.  The  overture  turned  out  to  be  fresh,  joyous,  and  Occi- 
dental, without  suggestion  of  sojourn  in  the  East,  without  the  thought 
of  the  Temple. 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  directly,  Allegro  (feurig  schwungvoll),  A  majoi. 
3-4,  with  a  theme  that  is  extended  at   considerable  length  and  ap- 
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pears  in  various  keys.     After  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  them 

is  an  awakening  of  nature.     The  notes  of  birds  su  1,  furti 

first;  and  then  the  notes  are  bolder  and  in  greater  numl  larineti 

accompany  a  soft  melody  of  the  violins.     There  is  a  stormy  epis 
which  has  been  described  by  Hanslick  not  as  an  April  shower,  but 
a  Wagnerian  "little  rehearsal  of  the  crack  of  doom."     The  first  fi 
theme  re-enters,  and  toward  the  end  there  is  still  a  fourth  theme 
canonically.     This  theme  turns  by  a  species  erf  eaden.a  like  ritardai 
to  the  main  tonality,  and  is  developed  into  a  brilliant  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Sy m phony 
Society  in  New  York,  December  14,  1889. 

The  first  performance  of  "In  the  Spring"  in  Boston  was  on  April 
19,  1890,  under  Mr.  Nikisch.  The  present  performance  is  the  fifth  at 
these  concerts. 


The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty- Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  nine  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark 's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  ot 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 

♦Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
jovously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim: 'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 


Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
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the  charge.     Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director,     from 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the-  expense  of  pro 
tion  would  be  too  great;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failun 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."     Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Ober-Inspector  Richard    I,< 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen  Balkifl 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 


Mr.  Hbinrich  Warnke  was  born  at  Wesselburen,  a  few  miles  from 
the  German  ocean,  on  August  30,  1871.  His  father  was  a  violinist  and 
all  his  sons  are  musicians.  Mr.  Warnke  began  to  study  the  pianoforte 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  when  he  was  ten  his  father  began  to 
give  him  violoncello  lessons.  Two  years  later  the  boy  was  sent  to 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  with  Gowa, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  first  played  in  public.  He  afterward  studied 
at  Leipsic  with  Julius  Klengel,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Gewand- 
house.  He  has  been  associated  with  orchestras  in  Baden-Baden  and 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  Eight  years  ago  Felix  Weingartner  invited 
him  to  be  first  violoncellist  of  the  Kaim  *  Orchestra  at  Munich,  and 
he  left  that  orchestra  to  take  the  like  position  in  the  Boston  Symphony 

*  Dr.  Franz  Kaim,  born  May  13,  1856,  at  Kirchheim  u.  Tech,  near  Stuttgart,  the  son  of  a  pianoforte 
manufacturer,  studied  philology  and  lectured  at  the  Polytechnic  High  School  of  Stuttgart  on  the  history  of 
literature.  In  1801  he  established  the  Kaim  Orchestra  at  Munich,  and  in  1893  he  built  a  concert  hall  for  his 
orchestra,  which  gave  both  "grand  concerts"  and  "people's  symphony  concerts."  Among  the  conductors  of 
the  former  have  been  Messrs.  Winderstein,  Zumpe,  Lowe,  Weingartner;  among  the  conductors  of  the  latter, 
Messrs.  Langenhahn,  von  Hausegger,  Dohrn,  and  Raabe. 
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Orchestra,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt,  whom  he  taught.  In 
Munich  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Rettich  and  Weingartner  in  a 
trio  club,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  quartet. 


Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violoncello,  Op.  104    .    Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  in   Bohemia,  September  8, 
1 841;  died  at  Prague,  May  i,  1904.) 

Dvorak  left  New  York  in  1895  to  return  to  Prague,  where  he  lived 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  concerto  was  one  of  the  last  compo- 
sitions written  by  him  before  he  left  this  country.  "In  much  of  the 
bravura  passage-work  for  the  solo  instrument  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  who,  indeed,  wrote  many  of  the  passages  him- 
self." 

The  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  in  London  on  March  19,  1896.  The  programme  also  included 
a  set  of  five  "Biblical  Songs,"  originally  written  for  voice  and  piano- 
forte, but  scored  by  the  composer  for  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra; 
Dvorak's   Symphony  in   G;  and   Beethovenfs  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
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E-flat    (Mr.     Sauer,    pianist).     Dvorak    conducted    his    own    u. 
Mr.   Leo  Stern  was  the  solo  'cellist.     Mrs.  Katharine    I-'i<  the 

singer. 

Leo  Stern  was  born  at  Brighton,  England,  in  1867.  He  died  on 
September  3,  1904.  His  father,  a  native  of  Dusseldorf,  was  a  natu 
ralized  Englishman  and  a  violin  teacher  and  a  conductor  at  Brighton 
His  mother,  an  Englishwoman,  was  an  amateur  pianist  of  local  fame 
Leo  was  an  amateur  until  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old;  he  then 
decided  to  make  music  his  profession,  and  he  studied  with  Piattj  in 
London,  with  Klengel  in  Leipsic,  and  with  Davidoff.  His  first  pn 
sional  engagement  was  in  1888  with  an  Adelina  Patti  company. 
Dvorak  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  performance  of  the  violoncello 
concerto  that  he  took  him  to  Prague,  where  he  played  it  on  April  9, 
1896.  While  they  were  together  in  Prague,  Dvorak  took  pleasure-  in 
showing  Stern  the  church  where  he  had  played  the  organ  for  li\  e  years 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  about  sixty  dollars,  and  also  the  tavern  when-  he 
used  to  fiddle  from  four  in  the  afternoon  to  midnight  for  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  twenty-five  cents.  Stern  afterward  played  the  concerto 
in  Breslau  and  Leipsic.  He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1897, 
and  he  played  Dvorak's  concerto  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Or- 
chestra January  29  and  30' of  that  year.  He  played  it  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  March  6,  1897.     He  visited 
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this  country  a  second  time  in  company  with  his  wife,  Suzanne  Adams, 
the  opera  singer,  to  whom  he  was  married  October  20,  1898,  and  they 
gave  a  concert  in  Boston  in  Association  Hall,  January  8,  1900.  (Stern's 
first  wife  was  Nettie  Carpenter,  the  violinist,  who  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1868,  and  took  a  first  violin  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
in  1884;  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  a  divorce  followed.) 
Stern  composed  pieces  for  his  instrument  and  some  songs. 

The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony 
Concert,  December  19,  1896,  when  Mr.  Schroeder  was  the  'cellist. 
Mr.  Schroeder  played  it  again  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  January  6, 
1900. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  B  minor,  4-4,  begins  with  an  or- 
chestral ritornello,  in  which  the  chief  themes  are  exposed  and  briefly 
developed.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by  the  clarinet,  soon 
reinforced  by  the  bassoons.  It  is  then  taken  up  by  the  first  violins 
and  violas  against  an  accompaniment  in  wind  instruments.  The 
scoring  grows  fuller  with  the  development  until  there  is  a 
fortissimo  of  the  full  orchestra.  The  cantabile  second  theme,  in 
D  major,  is  given  to  the  horn,  and  the  development  is  carried 
on  successively  by  clarinet,  oboe,  and  flute.  There  is  a  brill- 
iant conclusion  theme  in  the  same  key.  This  theme  is  developed  in 
decrescendo,  and  the  solo  violoncello  soon  enters  with  the  first  theme 
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in   B  minor.     There  is  florid   passage-work,   and    the   second    theme 
is  sung  in  D  major  by  the  solo  instrument.     This  is  folio*  ed  h 
subsidiary  theme  and  a  new  conclusion  theme.     Then'  is  a  foi 
return  of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  part  of  the  movement.     The  working-out  is  rather  ekboi 
and  it  contains  an  episodic  return  of  the  first  theme  (in  augmentatii 
A-flat  minor,  as  a  cantilena  for  the  solo  violoncello.     The    orthodox 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  the  movement  is  omitted,  and  the  free  fantasia  is  merged  into  the 
third  part.     The  solo  instrument  takes  up  the  second  theme,  now   in 
B  major.     There  is  a  short  coda  with  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  B  major. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  G  major,  3-4,  begins 
with  a  prelude  on  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  theme  is 
then  given  to  the  solo  violoncello  and  developed  at  length  by  it  A 
few  measures  of  orchestral  interlude,  fortissimo,  lead  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  developed  elaborately.  The  melody  is  now  for  tin 
solo  instrument,  now  in  the  wood-wind  against  counter-phrases  in  the 
violoncello  or  against  passage-work.  The  first  theme  returns  (horns) 
against  a  pizzicato  bass,  and  the  return  is  followed  by  a  short  and 
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accompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  violoncello  and  closing  develop- 
ments of  the  first  theme. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  moderato,  in  B  minor,  2-4,  is  an  extended  rondo 
on  three  themes,  which  are  much  altered  at  times  by  changes  of  tempo 
and  by  harmonization.  Figures  in  the  themes  are  used  as  new  episodic 
themes. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  there 
trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hans  Wihan.  Born  at  Polic,  in  Bohemia, 
June  5,  1855,  Wihan  studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  Prague  and  then 
taught  at  the  Mozart eum  in  Salzburg.  In  1874  ne  became  concert- 
master  of  the  private  orchestra  of  the  Prince  Dervies  at  Nice,  and  in 
1876  he  was  concert-master  of  Bilse's  orchestra  in  Berlin.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  solo  'cellist  of  the  Munich  Court  Opera,  and  in  1887 
he  became  teacher  of  the  violoncello  at  the  Conservatory  of  Prague. 
In  1892  he  established  the  famous  Bohemian  String  Quartet,  of  which 
he  is  the  'cellist.  He  has  composed  pieces  for  violoncello  and  some 
songs. 


Chanson  dk  Nuit  and  Chanson   db   Matin,  Op.  15. 

Edward  Elgar 

(Born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  June  2,  1857;  now  living  at 

Malvern.*) 

These  little  pieces  were  composed  originally  for  the  violin  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment.     Elgar's  opus  14  is  a  set  of  twelve  voluntaries 

*  A  chair  of  music  has  been  endowed  at  Birmingham  on  condition  that  Elgar  should  be  the  first  occupant 
thereof;  and  Elgar  has  accepted  the  position. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 


G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York. 

Compositions  for  Violin  and  Piano  by 
FRANZ  C.  BORNSCHEIN. 

Concerto  in  Gm.  ...............        $2.00 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  works  for  the  violin  that  have  been  recently  published  in  this  country. 

Incantation  (Beschworung)         .............  $0.75 

Mood  Impressions  (Gemuthsstimmungen):   1.  Anxiety  (Beangstigung).    2.  Gaiety  (Munterkeit) 

3.  Devotion  (Andacht).     4.  Exultation  (Frohlocken)  .         .        .         ,         .         .  $1.50 

Reverie,  Tristesse .50 

Zigeuner  Liebe  und  Leben  (Gipsy  Love  and  Life)  Rapsodie  zingane 1.25 

These  pieces  form  a  remarkable  and  valuable  addition  to  the  modern  violinist's  repertory.  They 
are  of  varied  scope  and  chaiacter,  the  gipsy  piece  being  the  most  elaborate  and  difficult,  full  of  gipsy 
character  and  rhythm,  in  strong  contrasts  and  very  brilliant. 
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&/>e  Educational  Value 
of  &/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  h,>m< 
an   intelligent   familiarity  with    the  world's   masterpieces   of   music,  without  « 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distingu; 
from  the  okLfashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per 
form  upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  iEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarclif f  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Vt.] 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Vassar  College. 

Radclif fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners^  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  iEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

• 

15he  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $25©   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOUAN  HALL     .     .     .     .      362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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for  organ,  which  he  sold  to  a  publisher  for  five  pounds.  The  first  work 
of  anv  true  importance  was  Op.  19,  "Froissart,"  a  concert  overture, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Worcester  (England)  Festival  of  1 890 ;  the 
conception  and  title  of  this  overture  were  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  speech  of 
Claverhouse  in  "Old  Mortality." 

The  two  chansons  were  orchestrated  by  Klgar  for  one  flute,  one  oboe, 
two  clarinets,  one  bassoon,  two  horns,  harp,  and  strings,  and  produced 
at  London  September  14,  1901,  the  year  of  their  publication.*  The 
Chanson  de  Nuit  is  a  melodious  andante  in  G  major,  4-4.  The  Chanson 
de  Matin,  in  the  same  key,  is  an  allegretto  in  2-4. 

These  pieces  were  played  in  Boston  at  Promenade  Concerts,  Mr.  T. 
Adamowski  conductor,  the  Chanson  de  Matin  on  May  7,  1903,  the 
Chanson  de  Nuit  on  May  9,  1903.  They  were  also  played  in  the  course 
of  the  "Pop"  season  of  1904. 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  Xo.  4,  Op.  36    .     .      Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St 

Petersburg,  November  6,   1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1876-77. 
The  first  draft  was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumenta- 
tion on  August  1 1  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  Septem- 
ber 12.  He  began  work  again  toward  the  end  of  November.  The 
Andantino  was  finished  on  December  15,  the  Scherzo  on  December  20, 
and  the  Finale  on  December  26,   1877. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  10,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

*  An  arrangement  of  the  Chanson  de  Xuit  for  Wok  and  pianoforte  was  also  published  in  iooi. 

Miss  FRANCES  THOMPSON 

Graduate    Masseuse. 

Massage  and  Remedial  Movements  for  Ladies  and  Children. 
Also  Face  and  Scalp  treatment. 

IOO  ANN  STREET     -     =     *     =     *    HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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It  is  a  perfect  food,  highly  nourish- 
ing,   easily  digested,  fitted  to   repair 
wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and 
prolong  life. 

M.  Brillat-Savarin  says  :  "  Those 
who  make  constant  use  of  choco- 
late are  the  ones  who  enjoy  the 
most  steady  health,  and  are  the 
least  subject  to  a  multitude  of 
little  ailments  which  destroy  the 
comfort  of  life." 
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illustrated  Recipe  Book  sent 
free. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780        DORCHESTER,  HASS. 
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The  Andantino  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole 
symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20,  1893.  The 
first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  28,  1896,  Mr.  Paur  conductor. 
The  present  performance  is  the  third  at  these  concerts. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend");   and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadeshda  Filaretowna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  January  29,  1831.  She  married 
in  1 848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she 
was  left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concern- 
ing his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  compo- 
sition, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;   but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  in- 

*  Joseph  Kotek.  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolks,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him 

_ 

Do  yon  know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Tra?iscript said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     (SL    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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timate.     Tschaikowsky  poured  out   his  soul   to   this  Woman,    wli 

described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  i 

rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man  ;  n;m  th 

in  disdain  all  that  is  petty  and  conventional,  but  was  pun-  in  thought 

and  action;    a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but   not   Benttmen 

She  did  not  long  survive  Tschaikowsky. 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  i,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  ded 
cate  this  symphony  to  her.     "I  believe  that  you  will  tin-!  in  it  eel 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.     At  this  moment    anv  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;   I  speak  only  of  work  that  presuppo 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood."     In  August,  1877,  writ  in-  to  her, 
he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."     "I  hope  it  will  please-  von, 
for  that  is  the  main  thing."     He  wrote  August  12  from  Kamcnka  :      The 
first  movement  has  cost  me  much  trouble  in  scoring  it.     It  is 
complicated  and  long;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  the  most  important . 
The  other  movements  are  simple,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them. 
There  will  be  a  new  effect  of  sound  in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much 
from  it.     At  first  the  strings  play  alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.     In 
the  Trio  the  wood- wind  instruments  enter  and  play  alone.     At   the 
end  all  three  choirs  toss  short  phrases  to  each  other.     I  believe  that 
the  effects  of  sound  and  color  will  be  most  interesting."     He  wrote  to 
her  in  December  from  Venice  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  instrn 
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The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
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Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
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mentation :  "No  one  of  my  orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so  much  labor, 
but  on  no  one  have  I  worked  with  so  much  love  and  with  such  devo- 
tion. At  first  I  was  led  on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring  the  symphony 
to  an  end,  and  then  I  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  the  task,  and  now 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it.  My  dear  Nadeshda  Filaretowna,  perhaps 
I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  symphony  is  no  mediocre 
piece;  that  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  made.  How  glad  I  am  that  it 
is  our  work,  and  that  you  will  know  when  you  hear  it  how  much  I 
thought  about  you  in  every  measure!  If  you  were  not,  would  it  ever 
have  been  finished?  When  I  was  in  Moscow  and  thought  that  my 
end  was  about  to  come,*  I  wrote  on  the  first  draft:  'If  I  should  die, 
please  send  this  manuscript  to  N.  F.  von  Meek.'  I  wished  the  manu- 
script of  my  last  composition  to  be  in  your  possession.  Now  I  am 
not  only  well,  but,  thanks  to  you,  in  the  position  to  give  myself  wholly 
to  work,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  written  music  which  cannot  fall  into 
oblivion.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  I  am  wrong ;  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of 
all  artists  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of  their  productions." 
Later  he  had  chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth  of  the  symphony. 

He  wrote  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  January  i,  1878,  from  San  Remo, 
and  implored  him  not  to  judge  the  symphony  before  it  was  performed. 
"It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will  not  please  you  when  you  first  look 
at  it,  therefore  do  not  hurry  judgment,  but  write  me  what  you  honestly 
think  after  the  performance.  In  Milan  I  wished  to  indicate  the  tempi 
by  metronome  marks ;  I  did  not  do  this,  for  a  metronome  costs  there  at 
least  thirty  francs.  You  are  the  only  conductor  in  the  whole  world 
whom  I  can  trust.  In  the  first  movement  there  are  some  difficult 
changes  in  tempo,  to  which  I  call  your  special  attention.  The  third 
movement  is  to  be  played  pizzicato,  the  quicker  the  pace,  the  better; 
yet  I  have  no  precise  idea  of  what  speed  can  be  attained  in  pizzicato." 

In  the  same  month  he  wrote  that  there  were  only  two  men  in  the 

*  There  is  reference  here  to  the  crazed  condition  of  Tschaikowsky  after  his  amazing  marriage  to  Antonina 
Iwanowna  Mijukowa.  The  wedding  was  on  July  6,  1877.  He  left  his  wife  at  Moscow,  September  24.  See 
the  programme  book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  January  31,  1903  (pp.  721-724). 
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world  to  whom  he  would  intrust  the  labor  of  making  an  arrangen*  nt 

of  the  symphony  for  four  hands,— Klindworth  and  Tain'-ielT. 


*  * 


In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  February  i 7,  rfi 
Tschaikowsky  gave  the  programme  of  the   Fourth   Symphony,    with 
thematic  illustration  in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thougbl 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is  Pate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  pre 
vail,  that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  contin 
ually  the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  Their  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  to  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderate  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling 
of  despondency  and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams. 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.  "O  joy!  What  a  fine, 
sweet  dream!  A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 
and  beckons  me.  The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happi 
ness!  Happiness!  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them. 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port:  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  yon. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.     Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
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in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand ;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone !  and  yet  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. , 
One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  "boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all 
this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is  heard 
passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures,  which 
come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  reality;    they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 
you.  Go  to  the  folk.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.  Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate  again  an- 
nounces its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not  concerned 
with  you.  They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.  How 
they  enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!     And  will  you  maintain 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  D"1 Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

For 

All  Students  and  Teachers  of 
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CALVIN  BRAINERD    CADY 
VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD  WHITING 
ELIZABETH  FYFFE 
LINDA  EKMAN 


SEND     FOR     ANNOUNCErlENT    to 
CALVIN    B.  CADY 

Suites  312-314,  Pierce  Building,  opposite 
the  Public  Library,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
IONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  and  is  the  best  remedy.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.     Twentv-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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CIk  Dew  musical  education 

FOR  PIANOLA  OW/NERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  tin- 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL    POPULAR    COURSE    FOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 

(  62  Rolls,  12  Scores  |    t,nn 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  12  Lessons      .         .         .  )  12  Lesson  Papers     (*IUU 

(  42  Rolls,  10  Scores  )       *7- 
WAGNER  COURSE,  10  Lessons     ....  }  10  Lesson  Papers     \       9'° 

(  16  Rolls,  4  Scores  \      *?l- 
WAGNER'S  "RING"  COURSE,  4  Lessons   .  j     4  Lesson  Papers    J       * 

(  20  Rolls,  20  Scores  (       *40 
POPULAR  COURSE,  5  Lessons      ....  -j    5  Lesson  Papers    f       * 


Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 
PRIVATE    CLASS    WORK. 
CLUB  WORK   IN   SMALL   TOWNS. 
SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    Fifth^Avei^e,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Messrs.  M.  STEINERT^SONS  COMPANY 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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that  everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy  ?  There  is  still  happi- 
ness, simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others — 
and  you  can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis." 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.  This  phrase  is  answered 
by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con 
anima  (in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  expo- 
sition of  the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The 
development  is  in  the  wood- wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings. 
The  whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change, 
Moderato  assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  de- 
scending chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  rising  and 
falling  arpeggios  in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is 
not  the  second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter- theme  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung 
by  flutes  and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden 
change  to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first 
theme  modified  in  the  wood- wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first 
and  second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 


TMDELE  MARGOLIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .        .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Friday  Evening,  December  8, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 

February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulies,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-fcur  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies 
of  the  Programme  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  had  at  $1.50  by  ap- 
plying before  the  last  concert.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to 

r  r.  combe; 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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QUALITY 

VS. 
QUANTITY 


CANDIES, 

COCOA  AND 

CHOCOLATES. 


ONE  REASON  mX&4«u&?~/  PRODUCTS 
MAINTAIN  THEIR  POPULARITY  WITH  THOSE 
WHO  DEMANDTHE  BEST  GOODS  IS  THAT 

^  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
IS  NEVER  LOWERED 
IN  ORDER  TO  JOIN  THE  RACE  FOR  QUANTITY. 
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and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter-theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  short 
and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi-variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicati,  one  for 
the  wood-wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes:  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the 
strings  and  wood-wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass. 
The  second  follows  immediately, — a  folk- tune  for  wood-wind  that  is 
repeated  again  and  again.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  return 
of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme,  sounded  in  harmony  by  full 
orchestra.  Toward  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double  for- 
tissimo by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
a  Russian  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but 
the  characterization  is  loose. 

When  the  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Moscow,  it  did  not  make 
the  impression  hoped  for  by  the  composer.     The  newspapers,   as  a 


IT'S  A 


FOWNES 


THAT'S  ALL  YOU 
NEED  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  A  GLOVE. 
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rule,  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  performance,  but  Tschaikou 
received  at  Florence  the  day  after  the  concert  a  telegram  from  Mrs 
von  Meek  that  she  was  pleased,  and  this  gave  him  joy.     Still  he 
put  out  because  he  had  not  received  any  critical  comment  from  Nicholas 

Rubinstein   and   other   musicians   at    Moscow.     He    wrote    Mrs. 
Meek:    "I  was  in  thought  with  you  in  the  concert-hall.      I   had  calm 
lated  to  the  minute  when  the  Fate  theme  would  be  sounded,  and   I 
then  endeavored,  following  all  the  detail,  to  imagine  wiiat  sort  of  im- 
pression the  music  would  make.     The  first  movement,  the  most  coin 
plicated  and  also  the  best,  is  perhaps  much  too  long  and  not  easy  to 
understand  at  a  first  hearing.     The  other  movements  are  simple/1 

Serge  Taneieff,  in  a  letter  dated  March  18,  1878,  agreed  with  Tschai 
kowsky  that  the  first  movement  was  in  proportion  too  long;  that  it 
was  like  a  symphonic  poem,  to  which  the  other  movements  were  added 
as  at  random;  and  he  complained  of  passages  in  each  movement  that 
sounded  like  ballet  music.  "When  I  hear  the  symphony,  our  prima 
ballerina  appears  before  my  mind's  eye,  and  spoils  my  mood,  and 
hinders  my  enjoyment  of  the  numerous  beauties  in  the  work."  Tschai- 
kowsky  wrote  a  long  letter  from  Clarens  (March  27)  in  answer  to  this 
complaint.     The  letter  is  published  in  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  Life  of 

THE  HARTFORD  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  s^BRBmSOTiii..«. 

The  Leading  Musical  Institution  in  Southern  New  England. 


Theo.  Van  Yorx,  Tenor.  W.  V.  Abbll,  Director. 

Provides  instruction  with  some  of  the  best  artist  instructors  fromNew  York .and  Boston  includ- 
ing Theodore  Van  Yorx,  tenor,  Herman  Epstein,  pianist,  Alyah  ^^l^^l^^T^y02i 
Sanders,  violinist,  Frederic  Blair, 'cellist,  also  W  V.  Abell  (director)  : an^n"fi8*J"* '^JS™ 
to  the  above  artists,  teaching  all  branches  of  music.  Classes  in  Theory  ^JJ1;^-0^ 
and  Sight  Singing.'  Three  hundred  pupils  last  year.  The  seventh i  year ,  just  beS«n- J8*^^;J 
prosperous.  Our  students  secure  the  best  musical  training  th >  country  ^°JT^^ SxirilxSi 
expense  than  the  same  instruction  would  cost  in  the  larger , cities^  Our  giadua^sin^ 
obtain  positions  through  our  musical  bureau.  Telephone  383-4,  or  write  for  Conservatory  *ear 
Book.    W.  V.  ABELL,  Director. 
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his  brother  (vol.  i.,  pp.  493-496,  translated  into  German  by  P.  Juon, 
Moscow  and  Leipsic).  Tschaikowsky  said  he  was  grateful  for  the  in- 
terest in  the  work.  "I  need  opinions,  not  dithyrambs."  He  asked 
Taneieff  what  he  understood  by  the  term  "ballet  music" :  "any  joyful 
melody  in  the  rhythm  of  a  dance?"  Then  Beethoven  sinned  in 
this  respect,  for  there  are  such  melodies  in  his  symphonies.  And 
why  should  the  term  be  a  reproach  ?  ' '  The  music  of  a  ballet  is  not  al- 
ways bad,  there  is  good  ballet-music, — for  example,  Delibes's  'Sylvia.' 
If  it  be  good  music,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  our  prima  ballerina 
dance  to  it  or  not."  Taneieff  had  also  said  that  the  music  of  the  sym- 
phony hinted  at  a  programme.  Tschaikowsky  answered:  "I  do  not 
see  why  this  is  a  fault.  I  am  afraid  of  the  contrary:  I  do  not  wish  to 
compose  symphonic  works  which  express  nothing  but  simple  chords, — 
which  signify  only  play  with  rhythms  and  modulations.  Of  course, 
my  symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  the 
programme  into  words;  for  a  text  would  have  a  comic  effect  and  be 
ridiculed.  Should  not  a  symphony,  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical 
forms,  express  that  which  cannot  be  said  in  words,  but  forces  itself 
out  of  the  soul  and  must  be  expressed  ?  I  had  believed  that  the  thoughts 
of  this  symphony  were  so  intelligible  that  its  meaning  in  general  out- 
lines would  be  easily  comprehended  by  every  one  without  a  programme. 
Do  not  think  that  I  now  brag  to  you  of  deep  feelings  and  lofty  thoughts. 
I  did  not  have  the  intention  of  expressing  any  new  idea.  My  sym- 
phony is  at  bottom  an  imitation  of  Beethoven's  Fifth;  I  imitated  its 
fundamental  idea,  not  its  musical  contents.  Is  there  a  programme  for 
the  Fifth  Symphony?  There  is  not  merely  a  programme:  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  expression.  My 
symphony  rests  substantially  on  the  same  foundation,  and,  if  you  have 
not  understood  me,  it  is  because  I  am  no  Beethoven,  and  concerning 
this  I  have  had  no  doubt.  I  also  add  that  in  my  symphony  there  is  not  a 
single  measure  which  I  have  not  felt  profoundly,  which  is  not  responsive 
to  the  innermost  life  of  my  soul." 


Few  publications  of  interest  to  musical  people  will  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  as  the  two  announced  for  early  issue  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  : 
"  BEETHOVEN  :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as'  Revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
and  "  MOZART,"  this  bearing  the  same  sub-title.  Both  works  have  been 
translated  from  the  German,  edited  and  annotated  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of  music. 

The  books  are  composed  of  extracts  from  the  letters,  reports  of  conver- 
sations, etc.,  of  the  two  great  composers,  classified  under  appropriate  titles, 
and  are,  in  effect,  autobiographies.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  a 
neat  circular,  which  the  publisher  will  send  on  application. 
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Symphony  Hall     -     -     .     Boston 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 
TWENTY-FOURTH,  NINETEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  FIVE,  AT 
EIGHT    O'CLOCK 

THE    NIGHT    BEFORE   THE    FOOT-BALL    GAME 

AT   CAMBRIDGE 


SIXTH    JOINT    CONCERT 

by  the  Glee,  Mandolin, 
and    Banjo    Clubs    of 

Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities 


Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
F.  R.  COMEE  and  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired    location    as    possible. 


TICKETS,  $1.50  and  $1.00 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ML  ERNEST    DOUGLAS,  Students  have  the  use  of  a  modern 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
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STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
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Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Hiss  ALICE  A.  CUMINGS, 


PIA/NIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Mr.  Arthur  Priest,  A.R.C.O. 

Graduate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London,  England. 


Organist  and  Choirmaster 
of  Christ  Church,  Hartford. 

LESSONS    GIVEN   IN     ORGAN,  PIANO, 
SINGING,   AND   THEORY, 

Address,  CHRIST  CHURCH. 

or  4  Trinity  Street,  Hartford. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 
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NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  fladame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY,  COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


OSCAR    KOENIG, 

Teacher  of  Violin. 

Studio,  71  Church  Street, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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CITY  HALL,  PORTLAND. 


BostonSympIpu  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J  905-1 906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


FIRST  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  22, 
AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
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A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT 


^[  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
1[  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 

PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  cc  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  price" 
\  In  this  case  hearings  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard. 


Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  (  . 


Kuntz,  A 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes.  Oboes. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Miiller,  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Debuchy,  A. 

Helleberg  J.     Regestein,  E. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E  Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J.  F. 


Horns 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Giinzel,  F.  H. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums.  . 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals 
Senia,  T. 


Triangle,  etc. 
Burknardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian 

Bower,  H,  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell,  J. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  1823 


791   TREMONT   STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


B<>st<m  CITY  HALL 

bympiiony    f  Portland. 

f)l*Ch^kQ'l"f*£l  Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905  1906. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  22, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME. 

Brahms Academic  Overture,  Op.  80 

Wagner.         .         .        Elisabeth's  Greeting,  from  Act  II.,  "Tannhauser  " 

Dvorak    .  .       Symphonic  Poem,   "  The   Wood   Dove  "  (after   Erben's 

like-named  ballad),  Op.  no. 

Mozart     .  .        Recitative,  "  How  Susanna  delays  !  "  and  Aria,  "  Flown 

forever,"  from  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  " 


Tschaikowsky         .         .         .         .       Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto. 

Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo,  "  Pizzicato  ostinato  "  :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


SOLOIST: 
Mme.  GADSKI. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    £&f    Co.,    Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Academic   Overture,  Op.  8o j0HA1 

(Bora  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 
Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880,— the  "Academic "  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  symphony  in  D  major  and  thai  in  F 
major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture  bi 
the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic,"—  as 
Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  Tin-  "Aca- 
demic "  was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students' -songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen,— at 
the  university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Augusti 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rcctore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Eh;  nich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.  S.)" 

Miniature   Scores  of  Wagner's   WorKs 

Trauermarsch  aus  "  Gotterdammerung." 

Prelude,  "  Parsifal." 

Siegfried  Idyll. 

Wotan's  Abschied  von  Briinnhilde  und  Feuerzauber. 

Siegmund's  Liebeslied  aus  "  Die  Walkure." 

Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg." 


BOOSEY  &   COMPANY,  9   East   17th  Street,    /NEW  YORK 
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Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


{^  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

f|  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

^  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

€J  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

C|  Published   in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
^  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

OLIVER  DIT50N  COttPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 
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The  first  of  the  student-songs  to  be  introduced   is   Hi,,,  Vir 

hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliehes  Hatts"*;  "\\V  had  buil 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  hon 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculi 
stately  effect.     The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"1    is 
second  violins.     And  then  for  the  first  lime  is  tlier  drlil,, 

attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life      The  ' 
(Freshman  song),    "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh\"   is   introdu 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pi 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  thi 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";   how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Ktu 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health   of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.     Similar  impertinent 
tions  were  asked  concerning  the   "Frau  Mama"   and  the   "Man 
Sceur";   and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pip 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.     "Gaudeamus  igitur,"§   the   melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  cl 
nets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cyml 
triangle,  strings. 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Th 
Thomas's  orchestra,  October  14,   1881.     It  has  been  played  at   Sym- 

*  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  .Una. 
"November  19,  i8io,on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschajl,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 

t " Der  Landesvater "  is  a  student-song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  1750. 

t  "  Was  kommt  dort "  is  a  student-song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

§  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  ieettis 
no  authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 


Portland  Rossini  Club 

Hotzschmar  Hall      .       .     Portland,'  Maine 
Every  Thursday  Afternoon  at  4 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

DECEMBER  28  ...  Myron  W.  Whitney,  Baritone 

JANUARY  25       .     Jennie  Trecartin,  Soprano;  Rosa  Weidhorn,  Violin; 

Annie  Louise  David  Piano  and  Harp 
MARCH  1  .  .         .         .     Alvah  Glover  Salmon,  Piano 

Season  tickets  for  Associate  Members,  #5. 
Season  tickets  for  Student  Members,  $3. 
Single  admissions  at  the  door. 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 

OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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phony  Concerts,  November  18,  1882,  January  21,  1888,  March 
Novembers  1893,  October  16,  1897,  December  2;,,   [898,  PebruaT) 
1 90 1,  October  19,  1902,  December  5,  1903.. 


Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  (Mrs.  Hans  Tauscher)  was  born  al  Anklnm, 
in  Pomerania,  June  15,  1872.  She  was  educated  at  Stettin,  where  six- 
studied  with  Mrs.  Schroder-Chaloupka.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Kroll's,  Berlin,  in  May,  1891,  as  Pamina  in  "The 
Magic  Flute."  She  also  sang  there  in  July  of  the  same  year  in  von 
Holstein's  new  opera,  "Der  Haideschacht."  In  1892  (May)  she  was 
again  at  Kroll's,  and  she  appeared  there  as  Anna  ("Hans  Heiling"), 
Anna  ("Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"),  Pamina,  Elvira,  the  Baroness 
("Wildschiitz").  She  was  married  in  September  of  that  year.  In 
1893  she  was  again  at  Kroll's,  but  early  in  1894  she  joined  the  opera 
company  at  Bremen,  where  she  added  to  her  repertory  parts  in 
Smetana's  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  and  d' Albert's  "Der  Rubin." 
During  the  season  of  1894-95  she  was  with  the  Damrosch  German 
Opera  Company.     Her  first  appearance  in  New  York  was  on  March 

1,  1895,  as  Elsa.     Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  as  Elsa,  April 

2,  1895.     In  1899  sne  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  that  same  year  she  appeared  as  Eva  at  Bayreuth. 


* 
*  * 


Mme.  Gadski  sang  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  29,  1 898, 
"Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "Oberon"  (in  German),  and 
Elisabeth's  Greeting,  from  "Tannhauser." 

She  sang  as  chief  soprano  at  Handel  and  Haydn  concerts  in  "The 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIRMER,  New  YorK. 

Compositions  for  Violin  and  Piano  by 
FRANZ  C.  BORNSCHEIN. 

Concerto  in  Gm *2°° 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  works  for  the  violin  that  have  been  recently  published  in  this  country. 

Incantation  (Beschworung) 

Mood  Impressions  (Gemuthsstimmungen):  i.  Anxiety  (Beaingstigung).    2.  Gaiety  (Munterkeit) 

3.  Devotion  (Andacht).    4.  Exultation  (Frohlocken) *'-5° 

Reverie,  Tristesse 

Zigeuner  Liebe  und  Leben  (Gipsy  Lore  and  Life)  Rapsodie  zingane «-25 

These  pieces  form  a  remarkable  and  valuable  addition  to  the  modern  violinist's  repertory  They 
are  of  varied  scope  and  character,  the  gipsy  piece  being  the  most  elaborate  and  difficult,  tull  ot  gipsy 
character  and  rhythm,  in  strong  contrasts  and  very  brilliant. 
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Redemption,"  April  10,  1898,  and  in  "Elijah,"  April  15,  1900,  and  at 
the  concert  given  for  Mr.  Zerrahn's  benefit,  "Elijah,"  May  2,  1898. 

She  has  sung  in  other  concerts:  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Verdi's 
Requiem,  March  16,  1902,  in  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  March  23, 
1902,  March  29,  1903. 

This  list  is  probably  incomplete. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Wood  Dove,"  Op.  no       .   Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841;  died 

at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

After  Dvorak  returned  from  his  sojourn  in  New  York  to  Prague 
and  made  that  city  his  dwelling-place  until  his  death,  he  composed  a 
series  of  symphonic  poems  or  ballads:  "The  Water  Sprite,"  Op.  107; 
"The  Noon  Witch,"  Op.  108;  "The  Golden  Spinning-wheel,"  Op.  109; 
"The  Wood  Dove,"  Op.  no;  "A  Hero's  Song,"  Op.  in.  Of  these 
symphonic  poems  only  the  last  named  has  been  performed  in  Boston, — 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  18,  1899. 
These   orchestral   works   are   deliberately  of   a   pictorial  or   narrative 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product    appealing   to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


EVERETT    PIANO    COMPANY 

ALBANY  AND  WAREHAM  STREETS,  BOSTON,  MASS, 
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nature,  and  in  the  realism  there  is  the  naivete  Unit  characterizes  much 
of  Dvorak's  "absolute"  music. 

"Holoubek,"  "Die  Waldtaube,"  "The  Wood  Dove,"  "after  the  like- 
named  ballad  of  C.  J.   Erben,"  was  published  in   1899.     It  was  per 
formed  in  this  country  by  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  at  Chicago, 
October  21,  1899.     The  first  performance  in  London  was  on  October  10, 
1899. 

Carl  Jaromir  Erben  (181 1-70)  was  the  archivist  of  Prague.  Deeply 
interested  in  Bohemian  folk-song  and  folk-lore,  he  published  several 
works  in  which  he  treated  these  subjects,  and  he  also  edited  the  writings 
of  ancient  Bohemian  authors.  He  is  best  known  to  American  concert- 
goers  as  the  librettist  of  Dvorak's  "Spectre's  Bride"  (Op.  69). 

The  ballad,  "The  Wood  Dove,"  is  based  on  an  old  Bohemian  super- 
stition that  the  soul  of  a  man  who  makes  after  a  blameless  life  a  godly 
ending  appears  to  mortals  in  the  form  of  a  white  dove,  but  the  soul 
of  the  villainous  one  takes  the  shape  of  a  raven.  There  is  a  German 
belief  that  souls  fly  away  from  the  body  in  the  form  of  doves,  but  that 
a  night  owl  arises  from  the  brain  of  a  murdered  man.  The  Lango- 
bards  put  up  poles  in  memory  of  their  kinsfolk  who  had  fallen  in  war 
or  in  foreign  parts;  on  the  top  of  the  pole  there  was  a  wooden  image 
of  a  dove,  whose  head  or  beak  pointed  in  the  direction  where  the  loved 
one  lay  buried.     At  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad  one  of  the 


A  Little  Forewords  Yuletide 

X5he  Season  of  Gift-making 

This  list  is  offered  with  the  hope  of  lightening  the  burden  of  the  Christmas 
shoppers  who  desire  the  dainty,  artistic,  rare,  and  beautiful. 

DOMESTIC 

Willard  Clocks 
Hampshire  Pottery 
Waterman  and  Wirt 
Fountain  Pens 
(gold  and  silver) 
Society  Stationery 
Pictures  framed  to 
order 


IN  ORIENTAL 

Ivory  Carvings 
Japanese  Pictures 
Japanese  Books 
Candlesticks,  etc. 
Chinese  Vases 
All  of  T.  Hasagawa's 
output  from  Japan 


ON  THE  CONTINENT 

Keyserzinn,  in  odd  pieces 

Leotz  Vases 

Finland  Pottery 

Mosaic  Lamp  Shades 

Bronzes 

Dutch  Jardinieres 

Dutch  Screens 

Austrian  Vases 

Pictures,  framed  and  un- 
framed,  from  every- 
where 

Thousands  of  unique,  beautiful  Books  from  everywhere.  The  largest  as- 
sortment of  Calendars  ever  displayed  in  Portland.  Special  Children's 
Books.     The  largest  assortment  of  Postal  Cards  in  the  city. 

The  E.  P.  CLARK  BOOK  and  ART  SHOP 

Congress  Square,  PORTLAND    MAINE 

EUGENE  P.  CLARK,  Sole  Proprietor 
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funeral  games  was  shooting  at  a  dove  hung  upon  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
(For  an  entertaining  study  of  the  dove  as  a  funereal  emblem  see  "Zo- 
ological Mythology,"  by  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  vol.  ii.,  295-306, 
New  York,  1872.) 

Brben's  ballad  is  the  old  story  of  the  Ephesian  widow  so  easily  consoled 
by  the  soldier  who  was  appointed  to  watch  the  body  of  her  dead  hus- 
band, a  tale  told  by  Petronius,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  others;  but  in  this 
Bohemian  ballad  there  is  a.  tragic  and  not  an  ironically  smug  ending. 
Krben's  ballad  is  not  published  in  Dvorak's  score.  There  is  a  long 
paraphrase  in  German,  but  as  the  translator  says  his  version  is  pale, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  story  is  told  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  argu- 
ment published  on  another  page  of  the  score,  only  the  latter  is  here 
given.  The  following  English  version  is  the  one  published  in  the 
score : — 

I.  Andante,  marcia  funebre  (C  minor,  4-4).  The  young  widow, 
weeping  and  lamenting,  follows  the  body  of  her  husband  to  the  grave. 

II.  Allegro  (A  major,  2-4),  afterwards  Andante.  A  jovial,  well-to-do 
peasant  meets  the  beautiful  widow,  consoles  her,  and  persuades  her  to 
forget  her  grief  and  take  him  for  a  husband. 

III.  Molto  vivace  (G  major,  3-4),  afterwards  Allegretto  grazioso. 
She  fulfils  her  lover's  wish.     A  joyous  wedding. 

IV.  Andante.     From  the  branches  of  a  freshly  budding  oak,  over- 

OLD  AGE 

SHORN   OF  ITS  TERRORS 

Ladies,  look  at  this  face  and  choose 
which  side  you  will  have  for  your 
model. 

A  woman  is  never  old  at  heart.  Why 
should  she  look  older  than  she  feels  ? 
Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  why  should  not  a 
woman  be  always  young  ?  She  can  be. 
We  treat  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
smallpox  pittings,  moles,  birthmarks, 
freckles,  puffy  rings  under  the  eyes, 
deep  wrinkles,  loss  of  contour,  and  all 
facial  blemishes.  Those  contemplat- 
ing having  this  work  done  should  not 
fail  to  investigate  our  method.  It  is 
simply  marvellous.  It  is  not  a  painful 
process.  There  is  no  cutting  or  burn- 
ing, no  injecting  of  paraffine.  You 
are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see 
living  face  (sixty  years  old)  showing 
one  side  treated. 

Remember  it  was  the  old  woman  who 
went  to  the  beauty  doctor  three  times 
a  week  that  married  the  "  dodo  bird  " 
and  the  millions. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  FORBES,  Dermatologist,  157  HUNTINGTON  AVE.,  BOSTON 
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Srandma's       MB% 

* 

Willow  Plate 


On  grandma's  table  is  waiting  for  me 

A  plate  with  gingerbread  piled, 
Bread  and  milk,  and  berries  and  cream, 

And  the  mug  marked  "  For  a  good  child." 
And  I  eat  my  supper  and  wonder  where 

That  wonderful  land  may  be, 
Where  the  sky  is  white  and  the  earth  is  blue, 

That  on  my  plate  I  see. 


'■'  Grandma,  you  know  'most  everything, 

Tell  me  the  story  of  it  all : 
Do  the  long-tailed  birds  know  how  to  sing  ? 

Did  a  princess  live  in  that  castle  small  ? 
The  princess's  hair  in  a  fairy  tale 

Is  generally  gold,  but  this  is  blue  ! 
How  does  the  boat  go  without  any  sail  ? 

Tell  me  the  story,  grandmother,  do." 


So  she  tells  me  the  legend,  centuries  old, 
Of  the  mandarin,  rich  in  land  and  gold  ; 
Of  Li-Chi  fair  and  Chang  the  good, 
Who  loved  each  other,  as  lovers  should  5 
How  they  hid  in  the  gardener's  hut  a  while, 
Then  flew  away  to  the  beautiful  isle, 
Though  the  cruel  father  pursued  them  there, 
And  would  have  killed  the  hapless  pair, 
But  a  kindly  power,  by  pity  stirred, 
Changed  each  into  a  beautiful  bird. 


ALLERTON  8  OLD  ENGLISH  BLuE  WILLOW 

Grandmamma  puts  her  spectacles  on, 

And  shows  me  on  the  plate 
The  mandarin's  house,  the  island  home, 

The  boat,  the  bridge,  the  gate. 
"  Here  is  the  orange-tree,  where  they  talked  ; 

Here  they  are  running  away  ; 
And  over  all,  at  the  top,  to  see 

The  birds  making  love  alway. " 

And  the  little  old  figures  seem  to  live  $ 

Strange  fancies  fill  my  head, 
Till  grandmamma  tells  me,  much  too  soon, 

It's  time  to  go  to  bed. 

But  I  dream  of  a  land  all  blue  and  white, 
I  see  the  lovers  take  their  flight : 
Over  the  arching  bridge  they  go, 
One  of  the  lover  birds  flies  below. 
From  the  little  house  with  turned-up  edges 
Come  tiny  lords  and  ladies  and  pages  j 
And  the  bedpost  turns  to  a  willow-tree, 
And  at  last  I  seem  myself  to  be 
An  azure  lassie  wandering  through 
That  beautiful  queer  little  land  of  blue. 

—  Ludin<icke 


ffi.  t£  fDav/j  Co. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  WARE 

Corner  Exchange  and  federal  Streets 


F.  E.  HASKELL,  President 
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In  addition  to  our  stock  of  beautiful  new  uprights,  we  have  a 
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shadowing  the  grave  of  her  first  husband,— who  had  been  poisoned  by 
her, — the  mournful  cooing  of  the  wild  dove  is  heard.  The  melancholy 
sounds  pierce  to  the  heart  of  the  sinful  woman,  who,  overcome  by  the 
terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  goes  mad  and  seeks  death  in  the  waters 
hard  by. 

V.     Andante,  tempo  I.;  afterwards  Piu  lento.     Epilogue. 

The  composition  is  practically  a  continuous  movement,  for  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  follow  each  other  without  a  pause.  The  music  is  ex- 
plained by  the  argument  published  above,  and  it  requires  no  detailed 
analysis.  Yet  Hanslick's  description  may  be  given.  After  wondering 
at  Dvorak's  sudden  liking  for  tales  of  supernatural  horror  as  spurs  to 
musical  composition, — "The  Water  Sprite,"  "The  Noon  Witch,"  "The 
Wood  Dove," — a  liking  that  was  contradictory  to  the  composer's  true 
musical  feeling  and  amiable  and  simple  nature,  Hanslick  says:  "The 
ballad  begins  with  a  funeral  march.  The  young  widow,  lamenting, 
follows  the  cofhn  of  her  dead  husband.  Trumpets  behind  the  scene, 
accompanied  by  oboes,  harp,  and  English  horn,  sing  a  jolly  song  in  2-4 
time;  a  jaunty  peasant  offers  the  widow  his  hand  in  marriage.  The 
wedding  feast  quickly  follows.  A  rough  dance  tune  in  C  major,  with 
the  augmented  fourth  (F-sharp)  shouting  out  in  glee,  takes  us  to  a 
Bohemian  village  tavern.  More  delicate  emotions  are  reflected  in  the 
Allegretto  grazioso."     And  then  Hanslick  complains  that  in  all  this 
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simple  music  there  is  no  hint  at  the  tragedy  to  come.  Who  would 
suspect  the  widow  of  crime  ?  But  Hanslick  should  have  taken  the  music 
in  the  spirit  it  was  written.  Dvorak  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  psycholo- 
gist. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  strings. 


Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays!"  and  Aria,  "Flown  forever," 
from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;   died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  ''Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna, 
May  1,  1786. 

The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  de- 
cides to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by  a 
trick. 

Act  iii.,  scene  viii.     The  Countess  alone. 

Aria.  , 

Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer. 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangio, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

PORTLAND    DOLLS'    HOSPITAL 

JOINTED    DOLLS    REPAIRED. 

Wigs  Recurled.  Eyes  Replaced. 

Heads,   Wigs,  Kid  and  Cloth  Bodies,  and  All  Parts. 
Dressed  Dolls  and  Trousseaux  to  order.       Toilet  Articles,    etc. 

ROOM  417,  Baxter  Block  Portland,  Me. 
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£5>6e  Educational  Value 
of  &/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per 
form  upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  iEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 

Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University, 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Yassar  College. 

Radclif fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners*  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  iEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

E/te  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Yt.) 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL     ....     362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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Ah!    se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Xel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  sperenza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 


Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why  must  I  thus  sorrow,  • 

Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  e Strang' d. 

Ah!    perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 

The  recitative  (Andante;  Allegretto)  is  accompanied  by  strings. 
The  aria  (C  major,  Andantino,  2-4;  Allegro,  4-4)  is  accompanied  by 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  woman  that  created  the  part  of  the  Countess  was  a  certain 
Laschi.  A  contemporary  critic  said  that,  although  her  artistry  was 
admired  in  Italy,  she  was  neither  distinguished  nor  a  favorite  at  Vienna. 
Michael  Kelly,  who  created  the  part  of  Basilio  and  also  that  of  Don 
Curzio. — Ochelly,  as  Mozart  wrote  the  tenor's  name, — mentions  her 
incidentally  in  his  entertaining  "Reminiscences"  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook),  but  does  not  criticise  her  art 
or  her  person.     Da  Ponte,  never  discreet  in  his  comments  on  women, 
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says  nothing  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  quality  of  the  singers.  There 
is  no  record  of  her  appearing  at  the  famous  opera  houses  of  Bologna 
and  Venice. 

The  aria,  "Dove  sono,"  was  sung  in  Boston  by  Mme.  Fursch-Madi, 
December  19,  1 891,  at  the  concert  given  in  commemoration  of  Mo- 
zart's death. 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36    .     .      Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7    1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1876-77. 
The  first  draft  was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumenta- 
tion on  August  1 1  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  Septem- 
ber 12.  He  began  work  again  toward  the  end  of  November.  The 
Andantino  was  finished  on  December  15,  the  Scherzo  on  December  20, 
and  the  Finale  on  December  26,  1877. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  'Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  10,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andantino  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole 
symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter 

Do  you.  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     <&    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20,  1893.  The 
first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  28,  1896,  Mr.  Paur  conductor. 
The  present  performance  is  the  third  at  these  concerts. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend");   and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadeshda  Filaretowna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  January  29,  1831.  She  married 
in  1 848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she 
was  left  wTith  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concern- 
ing his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  compo- 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolks,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 
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sition,  and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  in- 
timate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man ;  a  woman  that  held 
in  disdain  all  that  is  petty  and  conventional,  but  was  pure  in  thought 
and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. 
She  did  not  long  survive  Tschaikowsky. 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  1,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood."  In  August,  1877,  writing  to  her, 
he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I  hope  it  will  please  you, 
for  that  is  the  main  thing."  He  wrote  August  12  from  Kamenka :  '  'The 
first  movement  has  cost  me  much  trouble  in  scoring  it.  It  is  very 
complicated  and  long;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  the  most  important. 
The  other  movements  are  simple,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them. 
There  will  be  a  new  effect  of  sound  in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much 
from  it.  At  first  the  strings  play  alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.  In 
the  Trio  the  wood-wind  instruments  enter  and  play  alone.     At  the 
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end  all  three  choirs  toss  short  phrases  to  each  other.  I  believe  that 
the  effects  of  sound  and  color  will  be  most  interesting."  He  wrote  to 
her  in  December  from  Venice  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  instru- 
mentation: "No  one  of  my  orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so  much  labor, 
but  on  no  one  have  I  worked  with  so  much  love  and  with  such  devo- 
tion. At  first  I  was  led  on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring  the  symphony 
to  an  end,  and  then  I  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  the  task,  and  now 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it.  My  dear  Nadeshda  Filaretowna,  perhaps 
I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  symphony  is  no  mediocre 
piece;  that  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  made.  How  glad  I  am  that  it 
is  our  work,  and  that  you  will  know  when  you  hear  it  how  much  I 
thought  about  you  in  every  measure!  If  you  were  not,  would  it  ever 
have  been  finished?  When  I  was  in  Moscow  and  thought  that  my 
end  was  about  to  come,*  I  wrote  on  the  first  draft:  'If  I  should  die, 
please  send  this  manuscript  to  N.  F.  von  Meek.'  I  wished  the  manu- 
script of  my  last  composition  to  be  in  your  possession.  Now  I  am 
not  only  well,  but,  thanks  to  you,  in  the  position  to  give  myself  wholly 
to  work,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  written  music  which  cannot  fall  into 
oblivion.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  I  am  wrong;  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of 
all  artists  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of  their  productions." 
Later  he  had  chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth  of  the  symphony. 
He  wrote  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  January  i,  1878,  from  San  Remo, 
and  implored  him  not  to  judge  the  symphony  before  it  was  performed. 
"It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will  not  please  you  when  you  first  look 
at  it,  therefore  do  not  hurry  judgment,  but  write  me  what  you  honestly 
think  after  the  performance.     In  Milan  I  wished  to  indicate  the  tempi 

*  There  is  reference  here  to  the  crazed  condition  of  Tschaikowsky  after  his  amazing  marriage  to  Antonina 
Iwanowna  Mijukowa.  The  wedding  was  on  July  6,  1877.  He  left  his  wife  at  Moscow,  September  24.  See 
the  programme  book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  January  31,  1903  (pp.  721-724). 
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by  metronome  marks ;  I  did  not  do  this,  for  a  metronome  costs  there  at 
least  thirty  francs.  You  are  the  only  conductor  in  the  whole  world 
whom  I  can  trust.  In  the  first  movement  there  are  some  difficult 
changes  in  tempo,  to  which  I  call  your  special  attention.  The  third 
movement  is  to  be  played  pizzicato,  the  quicker  the  pace,  the  better; 
yet  I  have  no  precise  idea  of  what  speed  can  be  attained  in  pizzicato." 
In  the  same  month  he  wrote  that  there  were  only  two  men  in  the 
world  to  whom  he  would  intrust  the  labor  of  making  an  arrangement 
of  the  symphony  for  four  hands, — Klindworth  and  Taneieff. 

*  * 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  February  17,  1878, 
Tschaikowsky  gave  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  with 
thematic  illustration  in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is  Fate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  pre- 
vail, that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  contin- 
ually the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  to  complain."  He  quotes  the 
theme  for  strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling 
of  despondency  and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate. 
It  is  better  to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams." 
Clarinet  solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.     "O  joy!     What  a  fine, 
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sweet  dream!  A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me 
and  beckons  me.  The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now 
heard  afar  off,  and  now  the  soul  is  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams. 
There  is  no  thought  of  gloom  and  cheerlessness.  Happiness!  Happi- 
ness! Happiness!  No,  they  are  only  dreams,  and  Fate  dispels  them. 
The  whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality 
and  flattering  dreams  of  happiness.  There  is  no  port :  you  will  be 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  swallows  you. 
Such  is  the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

"The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work ;  the  book  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
has  slipped  from  his  hand ;  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
sad  it  is  that  so  much  has  already  been  and  gone !  and  yet  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
One  wishes  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  back,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  blood  boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  thinks  also  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all 
this  is  now  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  sad  and  yet  so 
sweet  to  muse  over  the  past. 

"There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.  Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 
into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. The  mood  is  now  gay,  now  mournful.  One  thinks  about 
nothing;  one  gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  draw- 
ings of  marvellous  lines.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the 
picture  of  a  drunken  peasant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is  heard 
passing  by  in  the  distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures,  which 
come  and  go  in  the  brain  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  reality;    they  are  unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

"Fourth  movement.  If  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 
you.  Go  to  the  folk.  See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 
surrenders  itself  to  gayety.  The  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.  Scarcely 
have  you  forgotten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  happiness  of  others,  before  untiring  Fate  again  an- 
nounces its  approach.  The  other  children  of  men  are  not  concerned 
with  you.  They  neither  see  nor  feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.  How 
they  enjoy  themselves,  how  happy  they  are!  And  will  you  maintain 
that  everything  in  the  world  is  sad  and  gloomy?  There  is  still  happi- 
ness, simple,  native  happiness.  Rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others — 
and  you  can  still  live. 

"This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony. 
My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.     It  is 
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the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis." 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.  This  phrase  is  answered 
by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con 
anima  (in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  expo- 
sition of  the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The 
development  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings. 
The  whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change, 
Moderato  assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  de- 
scending chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  rising  and 
falling  arpeggios  in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is 
not  the  second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter-theme  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung 
by  flutes  and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden 
change  to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first 
theme  modified  in  the  wood-wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first 
and  second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter-theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  •  The  short 
and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi-variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicati,  one  for 
the  wood-wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes:  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the 
strings  and  wood-wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass. 
The  second  follows  immediately, — a  folk- tune  for  wood- wind  that  is 
repeated  again  and  again.     The  third  theme  appears  after  a  return 
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of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme,  sounded  in  harmony  by  full 
orchestra.  Toward  the  end"  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double  for- 
tissimo by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
a  Russian  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but 
the  characterization  is  loose. 

When  the  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Moscow,  it  did  not  ma  la- 
the impression  hoped  for  by  the  composer.  The  newspapers,  as  a 
rule,  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  performance,  but  Tschaikowsky 
received  at  Florence  the  day  after  the  concert  a  telegram  from  Mrs. 
von  Meek  that  she  was  pleased,  and  this  gave  him  joy.  Still  he  was 
put  out  because  he  had  not  received  any  critical  comment  from  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  and  other  musicians  at  Moscow.  He  wrote  Mrs.  von 
Meek:  "I  was  in  thought  with  you  in  the  concert-hall.  I  had  calcu- 
lated to  the  minute  when  the  Fate  theme  would  be  sounded,  and  I 
then  endeavored,  following  all  the  detail,  to  imagine  what  sort  of  im- 
pression the  music  would  make.  The  first  movement,  the  most  com- 
plicated and  also  the  best,  is  perhaps  much  too  long  and  not  easy  to 
understand  at  a  first  hearing.     The  other  movements  are  simple." 

Serge  Taneieff,  in  a  letter  dated  March  18,  1878,  agreed  with  Tschai- 
kowsky that  the  first  movement  was  in  proportion  too  long;  that  it 
was  like  a  symphonic  poem,  to  which  the  other  movements  were  added 
as  at  random;  and  he  complained  of  passages  in  each  movement  that 
sounded  like  ballet  music.  "When  I  hear  the  symphony,  our  prima 
ballerina  appears  before  my  mind's  eye,  and  spoils  my  mood,  and 
hinders  my  enjoyment  of  the  numerous  beauties  in  the  work."  Tschai- 
kowsky wrote  a  long  letter  from  Clarens  (March  27)  in  answer  to  this 
complaint.  The  letter  is  published  in  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  Life  of 
his  brother  (vol.  i.,  pp.  493-496,  translated  into  German  by  P.  Juon, 


The  ADELE  MARGULIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .        .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Friday  Evening,  December  8, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 

February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulihs,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies 
of  the  Programme  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  had  at  $1.50  by  ap- 
plying before  the  last  concert.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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CITY   HALL PORTLAND 


SECOND  AND  LAST  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING 


FEBRUARY  7 


AT  ZA5 
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Moscow  and  Leipsic).  Tschaikowsky  said  he  was  grateful  for  the  in- 
terest in  the  work.  "I  need  opinions,  not  dithyrambs."  He  asked 
Tangier!  what  he  understood  by  the  term  "ballet  music" :  "any  joyful 
melody  in  the  rhythm  of  a  dance?"  Then  Beethoven  sinned  in 
this  respect,  for  there  are  such  melodies  in  his  symphonies.  And 
why  should  the  term  be  a  reproach?  "The  music  of  a  ballet  is  not  al- 
ways bad,  there  is  good  ballet-music, — for  example,  Delibes's  'Sylvia/ 
If  it  be  good  music,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  our  prima  ballerina 
dance  to  it  or  not."  Taneieff  had  also  said  that  the  music  of  the  sym- 
phony hinted  at  a  programme.  Tschaikowsky  answered:  "I  do  not 
see  why  this  is  a  fault.  I  am  afraid  of  the  contrary:  I  do  not  wish  to 
compose  symphonic  works  which  express  nothing  but  simple  chords, — 
which  signify  only  play  with  rhythms  and  modulations.  Of  course, 
my  symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  the 
programme  into  words;  for  a  text  would  have  a  comic  effect  and  be 
ridiculed.  Should  not  a  symphony,  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical 
forms,  express  that  which  cannot  be  said  in  words,  but  forces  itself 
out  of  the  soul  and  must  be  expressed  ?  I  had  believed  that  the  thoughts 
of  this  symphony  were  so  intelligible  that  its  meaning  in  general  out- 
lines would  be  easily  comprehended  by  every  one  without  a  programme. 
Do  not  think  that  I  now  brag  to  you  of  deep  feelings  and  lofty  thoughts. 
I  did  not  have  the  intention  of  expressing  any  new  idea.  My  sym- 
phony is  at  bottom  an  imitation  of  Beethoven's  Fifth;  I  imitated  its 
fundamental  idea,  not  its  musical  contents.  Is  there  a  programme  for 
the  Fifth  Symphony?  There  is  not  merely  a  programme:  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  expression.  My 
symphony  rests  substantially  on  the  same  foundation,  and,  if  you  have 
not  understood  me,  it  is  because  I  am  no  Beethoven,  and  concerning 
this  I  have  had  no  doubt.  I  also  add  that  in  my  symphony  there  is  not  a 
single  measure  which  I  have  not  felt  profoundly,  which  is  not  responsive 
to  the  innermost  life  of  my  soul." 


Few  publications  of  interest  to  musical  people  will  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  as  the  two  announced  for  early  issue  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York  : 
"  BEETHOVEN  :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
and  "  MOZART,"  this  bearing  the  same  sub-title.  Both  works  have  been 
translated  from  the  German,  edited  and  annotated  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of  music. 

The  books  are  composed  of  extracts  from  the  letters,  reports  of  conver- 
sations, etc.,  of  the  two  great  composers,  classified  under  appropriate  titles, 
and  are,  in  effect,  autobiographies.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  a 
neat  circular,  which  the  publisher  will  send  on  application. 
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PORTLAND  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  DIRECTORY. 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

Spe5a,    )  FRIDAYS, 

covert     BASS     499^  Congress  St.,  Ro 

and  Sig.  L.  Vannuccini,  Recital     )  PORTLAND,  ME. 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK. 

Studied  with  Mr.  W.  L.  Whitney  £on.c*rt   (  ^ASS       499^  Cof1gre*S  St.,  Room  10) 


HOWARD  R.  STEVENS, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

STUDIO, 

Eighteen  Brown  Block, 

537  CONGRESS  STREET. 


Mrs.  JENNIE  KING  BRAGDON 


CONTRALTO 

And  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 
535    CUMBERLAND   AVENUE. 


In  Recitals,  Concerts.  Instruction. 


CARL  JEAN  TOMAN,  Studio-  y.m.c  a.  Building, 

■  Portland,  Maine. 


Piano,  Organ,  Harmony.  Professional  Coaching. 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 
MiSSFLORENCE  E.WOODBURY,      The  Fletcher  Musie  Method. 

Studio,  16  Deering  Street. 


VOCAL    INSTRUCTOR, 


16  Conant  Street, 


rr  i      u      »S  AutO  1192 
DmTIJ    /UDATVXT    eifTTLT  Telephone  j  N   E  11664         Port  and,  Maine. 

ISDlIil  lAKULlH  oBUln,       ,m^^^7^^^^0^LV}^\±(\^ 


forming  a  class  of  pupils  in  voice  culture  for 
the  coining  winter.  Voice  tried  free  of  charge. 
Eates  for  lessons  very  reasonable. 


Miss  ELIZABETH  M.BROWN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGI/MG. 

ITALIAN  METHOD. 
STUDIO:  130  Free  Street,  near  Congress  Square. 


Miss  ANNIE  L.  STOCKBRIDGE, 


Teacher  ol  SINGING  and  PIANO. 

Hour  or  half-hour  lessons  for  each. 

507  1-2  CONGRESS  STREET. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

KARL  D0ERIN6,  *  s™nert  hall'  boston- 

IN  PORTLAND  THURSDAYS. 

Pupil  of  Jachmann-Wagner,  Berlin,  ^  ^  ^^  „ 

and  Galhera,  Italy.  I22  High  Street. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Ml.  ERNEST   DODGLAS,  Students  have  the  use  of  a  modem 

ORGAN.  two-manual    pipe-organ    (electric 

33  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,     motor),  recently  built  in  this  studio* 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 


STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  r 578-6. 
Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  COMMINGS, 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10- r  2. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREKT,  BOSTON. 


Hiss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER, 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION  and 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST, 
183    Huntington    Avenue. 

Exponent  of  the  method  of  the  late  Charles  R.  Adams. 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Mondays. 

Resumes  teaching  Tuesday,  October  10. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  fladame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY,  COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


BostonSympIpn]  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-first  Season  in  Philadelphia* 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  4, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager, 
l 


A  PIANO  FOR  THE  MUSICALLY  INTELLIGENT 


^[  Pianos  divide  into  two  classes,  artists'  pianos 
and  popular  pianos.  The  proportion  of  the  first 
class  to  the  second  class  is  precisely  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  music  lovers  to  the  rest  of  society. 
A  piano,  as  much  as  a  music  library,  is  the  index 
of  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 
^[  If  you  are  among  the  musically  intelligent,  the 


ilteim&l 


PIANO 


is  worth  your  study.  You  will  appreciate  the 
theory  and  practice  of  its  makers :  "  Let  us  have 
an  artist's  piano ;  therefore  let  us  employ  the  sci- 
ence, secure  the  skill,  use  the  materials,  and  de- 
vote the  time  necessary  to  this  end.  Then  let  us 
count  the  cost  and  regulate  the  price." 
If  In  this  case  hearings  not  seeing,  is  believing. 
Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  our  branch  houses 
and  sales  agents  (located  in  all  important  cities), 
at  whose  warerooms  our  pianos  may  be  heard 


ife0ttM%fiffti 


Boston,  Mass.,  492  Boylston  Street  New  York,  139  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Boulevard 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty=fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Viouns 
Hess  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H- 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Bntler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes.  Oboes. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A.  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Miiller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Debuchy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill  C. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.    *  Sauerquell,  J. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT   STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by  JOHN  WANAMAKER 


Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 
Twenty-first  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


VINCENT  D'INDY,  Conductor, 
Specially  engaged  for  this  concert. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  4, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY- 


PROGRAMME. 


Symphonie  (in  B-flat),  Op.  20 

I.     Lent ;  Allegro  vivo. 
II.     Tres  lent. 
III.     Anime. 


"  Psyche*  et  Eros,"  extrait  de  "  Psyche,"  Poeme 
symphbnique    ..... 


Nocturnes 


I.     Nuages. 
II.     Fetes. 


Chant  funebre     . 


Ernest  Chausson 


Ce'sar  Franck 
Claude  Debussy 

Albe'ric  Magnard 


"  Istar  "  (Variations  symphoniques) 


Vincent  d'Indy 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &   Co.,   Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 

JAMES  BELLAK'S  SONS 

1 129  Chestnut  Street 


Symphony  in  B-flat,  Op.  20 Ernest  Chaus 

(Born  at  Paris  in  185.5;  killed   at  Limay  by  a  bicycle  accident,  June  12,  1899.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  April  18,  1891,  and  again  at  its  concert  on 
April  30,  1892;  but  it  was  first  " revealed  to  the  Parisian  public"— 
to  quote  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Pierre  de  Breville — at  a  concert  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch.  al  the  Cirque  d'Hiver, 
Paris,  on  May  13,  1897.  In  1897  it  was  performed  at  an  Ysaye  con- 
cert in  Brussels  (January  10). 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henry  Lerolle,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps, 
and  strings.     It  is  in  three  movements.  • 

The  following  sketch  is,  in  large  measure,  a  paraphrase  of  an  article 
written  by  Stephane  Risvaeg. 

I.  Lent,  B-flat,  4-4.  An  introduction  in  a  broad  and  severe  style 
begins  with  a  clearly  defined  figure  in  unison  (violas,  'cellos,  double- 
basses,  clarinet,  horn).  The  composer  establishes  at  once  the  mood, 
and  announces  the  leading  motives  of  the  symphony,  in  their  subtle 
essence  at  least,  if  not  in  their  plastic  reality.  Strings  and  wood- 
wind instruments  are  used  delicately  in  counterpoint.  After  short 
episodes  (horns  and  violas)  the  orchestra  little  by  little  becomes  quiet, 
and,  while  the  background  is  almost  effaced,  a  little  run  of  violins  and 
wood-wind  instruments  introduces  the  Allegro  vivo  (3-4) . 

The  chief  theme,  one  of  healthy  but  restrained  joy,  exposed  in  a 
simple  manner  (m/)  by  horn  and  bassoon,  passes  then  from  horn  and 
bassoon  to  oboe  and  'cello  and  in  fragments  to  other  instruments. 
The  ornamentation,   though  habitually  sombre,   undergoes  modifica- 

Miniature   Scores  of  Wagner's   WorKs 

Trauermarsch  aus  "  Gotterdammerung." 

Prelude,  "  Parsifal/' 

Siegfried  Idyll. 

Wotan's  Abschied  von  Briinnhilde  und  Feuerzauber. 

Siegmund's  Liebeslied  aus  "  Die  Walkure." 

Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg." 


BOOSEY  &   COMPANY,  9   East   17th  Street,    /NEW  YORK 
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CERTIFIED 
HEPPE   PIANOS 

If  you  were  about  to  buy  a  piano  and  could  get  such  well-known 
authorities  on  tone  and  acoustics  as  these  to  aid  you  in  your  selection,  would 
you  not  feel  assured  of  an  artistic  piano  ? 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE, 

Musical   Doctor,  Professor  of  Music  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


W.  W.  GILCHRIST, 

Musical  Doctor,  teacher  of  Voice  and 
Composition,  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Club  and  Harrisburg  Choral. 


THOMAS  a'BECKET, 

Instructor  of  Music  at  Girard  College 
and  Secretary  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
National  Association. 


SAMUEL  L.  HERRMANN, 

Teacher  Piano  and  Harmony,  Musical 
Director  of  the  Treble  Clef,  the  Maenner- 
chor  and  the  Manheim  Clubs. 

HENRY  GORDON  THUNDER, 

Orchestral  conductor  and  pianist,  con- 
ductor of  Philadelphia  Choral  Society,, 
organist  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
Buffalo,  1 901  ;  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904^ 

WILLIAM  STOLL,  Jr., 

Teacher  Piano  and  Violin,  conductor  of 
the  Germania  Orchestra  and  the  Beethoven 
String  Quartette. 


The  verdict  of  this  distinguished  jury  is  not  embodied  in  a  general 
opinion,  but  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  PIANO  IS  ACTUALLY  TESTED, 
and  those  found  worthy  receive  a  Certificate,  which  is  sealed  to  the  back  of 
the  piano  and  varnished  over,  so  that  neither  figures  nor  facts  can  be 
changed. 

This  protects  our  patrons  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  Our  strict  one- 
price  system,  six  months'  free  exchange  privilege,  and  ten-year  guarantee 
protect  you  commercially. 

We  make  the  "HEPPE,"  "  MARCELLUS,"  and  "  EDOUARD 
JULES,"  the  only  pianos  in  the  world  with  three  sounding-boards. 


C.  J.   HEPPE  &  SON, 

1115-1117  Chestnut  St.,  6th  and  Thompson  Sts., 
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tions.  There  is  a  fortissimo  tutti,  allegro  molto,  which  is  foil 
immediately  by  a  second  theme,  more  exuberant  in  its  joy,  mow  pro 
nounced  than  the  first.  It  is  sung  at  first  by  dutes,  English  horn,  and 
horns,  with  violins  and  violas,  and  with  a  harp  enlacement  A  short 
phrase  of  a  tender  melancholy  is  given  to  viola,  'cello,  and  clarinet. 
The  Allegro  is  based  on  these  themes,  which  arc  developed  and  cum 
bined  with  artistic  mastery  and  with  unusual  harmonization.  It 
is  an  unknown  landscape,  but  it  is  seen  in  a  clear  light,  and  it  awakens 
in  the  hearer  impression  of  an  inexpressible  freshness."  In  tin- 
final  measures  of  this  movement  the  initial  theme  becomes  binary 
(Presto);  the  basses  repeat  the  elements  of  the  Allegro,  and  the 
hearer  at  the  end  is  conscious  of  human,  active  joy. 

II.  Tres  lent  (with  a  great  intensity  of  expression).  The  title- 
should  be  "Grief."  At  first  a  deep  and  smothered  lamentation,  which 
begins  and  ends  in  D  minor  without  far-straying  modulations.  "The 
sadness  of  a  forest  on  a  winter's  day;  the  desolation  of  a  heart  which 
has  been  forbidden  to  hope,  from  which  every  illusion  has  been  swept 
away."  The  English  horn,  to  the  accompaniment  of  pianissimo  trip- 
lets in  the  strings,  gives  out  with  greater  distinctness  the  phrase  of 
affliction,  now  and  then  interrupted  fruitlessly  by  consolatory  words 
of  flutes  and  violins.  The  bitter  lament  is  heard  again,  persistent 
and  sombre ;  and  then  the  English  horn  sings  again,  but  more  definitely, 
its  song  of  woe.  The  violins  no  longer  make  any  attempt  at  conso- 
lation: they  repeat,  on  the  contrary,  doubled  by  'cellos,  the  lament 
of  the  English  horn,  which,  though  it  is  now  embellished  with  delicate 
figuration,  remains  sad  and  inconsolable.  After  an  excited  dialogue 
between  different  groups  of  instruments,  where  a  very  short  melodic 
phrase,  thrown  from  the  strings  to  the  brass,  is  taken  up  with  inten- 
sity by  the  whole  orchestra,  there  is  a  return  to  the  hopeless  sorrow 
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of  the  beginning,   which  is  now  "  crystallized  and  made  perpetual,  if 
the  phrase  be  allowed,"  in  D  major. 

III.  Anime,  B-flat,  4-4  (to  be  beaten  2-2).  A  crisp  and  loud  tutti 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement.  It  is  followed  at  once 
by  a  rapid  figure  for  the  'cellos  and  double-basses,  above  which  a 
summons  is  sounded  by  trumpets,  then  violins,  violas,  and  the  whole 
orchestra.  The  pace  quickens,  and  the  underlying  theme  of  the  finale 
is  heard  ('cellos  and  bass  clarinet).  This  clear  and  concise  theme  has 
a  curiously  colored  background  by  reason  of  sustained  horn  chords. 
The  phrase,  taken  up  sonorously  by  the  strings,  is  enlarged,  enriched 
with  ingenious  episodes,  and  by  an  interesting  contrapuntal  device 
it  leads  to  a  thunderous  chromatic  scale  in  unison,  which  in  turn  in- 
troduces a  serene  choral  (D  major).  Sung  by  all  the  voices,  it  is  heard 
again  in  A  major.  A  gentle  phrase  (for  oboe,  sung  again  and  continued 
by  the  clarinet),  brings  again  the  choral  (wind  instruments).  There 
is  a  return  to  B-flat  major.  A  theme  recalls  one  of  those  in  the  first 
movement,  which  goes  through  a  maze  of  development,  to  end  in  a 
continued  and  gentle  murmur  of  horns  in  thirds.  The  clarinet  traces 
above  them  the  choral  melody.  The  chief  theme  is  heard  again,  as 
is  the  choral,  now  sung  by  violins.  The  oboe  interjects  a  dash  of 
melancholy,  but  the  trombones  proclaim  the  chief  theme  of  the  first 
movement.  A  crescendo  suddenly  dies  away  at  the  height  of  its  force, 
and  the  brass  utter  a  sort  of  prayer  into  which  enter  both  resigna- 
tion and  faith.  The  master  rhythm  of  this  finale  reappears  (basses), 
while  the  sublime  religious  song  still  dominates.  A  tutti  bursts  forth, 
which  is  followed  by  a  definite  calm.  There  are  sustained  chords,  and 
the  basses  repeat,  purely  and  majestically,  the  first  measures  of  the 
introduction. 
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Ernest  Chausson  was  born  at  Paris  in  1855.  He  was  riding  a  bi- 
cycle down  a  hill  on  his  estate  at  Limay,  June  12,  1899.  The  bicycle 
escaped  his  control,  and  his  head  was  dashed  against  a  stone  wall. 

His  family  was  wealthy.  His  parents  wished  that  he  should  be  a 
lawyer,  and  they  insisted  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar  before 
he  studied  music.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was  associated  at 
that  time  with  Bruneau,  Vidal,  Marty,  Pierne,  Leroux ;  but,  older 
than  they,  he  brought  to  his  work  a  certain  maturity  of  intellect, 
coupled  with  the  indecision  of  one  that  did  not  see  clearly  his  way. 
He  was  inclined  to  despise  musical  conventionalism;  and  he  aimed 
at  results  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  school-fellows,  were  beyond  his 
reach.  Some  charming  songs  were  composed  as  class  exercises ;  but 
before  the  end  of  two  years  Chausson  left  the  Conservatory  to  become 
the  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  He  joined  the  Societe  Nationale,  and 
became  intimate  with  Vincent  d'Indy,  Gabriel  Faure,  Henri  Duparc, 
Pierre  de  Breville,  Charles  Bordes.  With  them  he  labored  in  every 
way  for  musical  righteousness  as  it  appeared  to  them. 

His  eulogy  was  written  by  many.  The  memorial  article  by  Pierre 
de  Breville,  published  in  the  Mercure  de  France  of  September,  1899,  is 
the  most  discriminative ;  and  it  gives  the  stranger  a  closer  view  of  the 
man  as  well  as  the  musician.     I  translate  portions  of  this  article! 

"Chausson,  like  Cesar  Franck,  was  unknown  during  his  life.  He 
did  not  occupy  publicly  the  place  to  which  he  had  a  right.  Directors  of 
concerts  thought  little  about  him,  managers  of  theatres  were  not  curi- 
ous about  his  opera,  and  the  newspapers  were,  as  a  rule,  unkind  or 
silent.  .  .  .  He  himself  was  interested  in  the  music  of  his  colleagues; 
their  success  brought  him  joy.  He  was  ingenious  in  his  methods  of 
bringing  the  young  before  the  public;  he  was  always  ready  to  render 
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them  in  a  delicate  manner  any  service.     If  he  met  with  ingratitude, 
he  did  not  mind  it,  for  kindness  was  natural  to  him,  and  be  \\ 
erous  because  he  was  in  love  with  generosity.     His  library  showed  the 
breadth  of  his  intelligence,  the  various  subjects  in  which  he  was  in 
terested.     He   had   collected   memoirs,    legends,    the   literature   of   all 
folks,   poets,   philosophers.     He  had   read  these   books,   so   that    one 
could  not  see  how  in  so  short  a  life  he  had  accomplished  so  much  in 
so  many  ways.     He  journeyed  to  Germany  to  hear  the  works  of  Wag 
ner,  which  were  not  then  played  in  Paris,  and  he  brought  back  with 
him  the  compromising  title  of  'Wagnerian' ;  for  it  was  at  the  time  when 
the  professor  forbade  his  pupils  to  bring  into  the  class  the  dangerous 
score  of  'Parsifal.'     Chausson  tried  for  the  prix  de  Rome  under  very 
unfavorable  conditions.     He  failed,  left  the  Conservatory,  and  thence- 
forth had  but  one  master,  the  one  to  whom  d'Indy  dedicated  his  'Chant 

de  la  Cloche,'  saying,  'To  the  one  so  justly  named  the  master, — C6sar 
Franck.' 

"Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat  is  of  such  incomparable  nobility  that 
it  induced  the  German  conductor,  Nikisch,  to  reveal  it  to  the  Parisian 
public,  May  3,  1897,  at  the  Circque  d'Hiver.  The  efforts  of  Ysaye 
and  Colonne  finally  brought  Chausson  into  notice,  and  the  exceptional 
value  of  works  that  differed  widely  brought  attention,  in  spite  of  his 
modesty  and  his  abhorrence  of  puffery.  The  success  of  his  quartet 
led  some  to  say  he  was  making  progress.  Now  no  one  knows  how  to 
stop  suddenly  from  being  unjust;  and,  since  it  was  necessary  to  find 
an  excuse  for  past  indifference,  they  abused  the  older  works,  which 
they  knew  not,  to  extol  the  new  ones.  'He  is  just  beginning,'  they 
said,  'to  be  individual';  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  this  indi- 
viduality was  not  a  recent  thing,  that  it  was  displayed  in  the  first 
melodies  written  when  he  was  still  a  student.  .  .  . 

"It  may  be  said  that  all  his  works  exhale  a  dreamy  sensitiveness 
which  is  peculiar  to  him.  His  music  is  saying  constantly  the  word 
'cher.'     His  passion  is  not  fiery:    it  is  always  affectionate,  and  this 
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affection  is  gentle  agitation  in  discreet  reserve.  It  is,  indeed,  he  him- 
self that  is  disclosed  in  it, — a  somewhat  timid  man,  who  shunned  noisy 
expansiveness,  and  joyed  in  close  relationships.  If  he  did  not  know 
futile  brutality,  he  nevertheless  knew  what  power  is,  for  this  is  shown 
in  certain  dramatic  scenes  of  'Le  Roi  Arthus.' 

"He  has  been  charged  with  melancholy,  but  he  was  not  a  sad  man. 
The  melancholy  that  veiled  his  soul,  veiled  also  from  his  eyes  the 
vulgarity  of  exterior  spectacles.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  or  avoid 
vulgarity,  for  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  communicated  un- 
consciously his  own  thoughts  concerning  things,  and  joyous  nature 
was  thus  darkened  by  the  revery  of  one  who,  indifferent  to  its  seduc- 
tions, formed  a  striking  contrast  to  its  smiling  impassibility.  And  so 
in  the  'Soir  de  Fete'  the  festival  itself  disappears,  borne  away  in  the 
dreams  of  the  poet,  who  searches,  far  away  from  it,  night  and  calm. 
It  might  also  be  said  that  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  evolution 
toward  simplicity;  but  he  had  always  loved  and  practised  simplicity; 
as  when  he  wrote  to  the  celebrated  verses  of  Verlaine,  which  begin 
'La  lune  blanche,'  the  masterpiece  of  which  the  title  'Apaisement'  is 
bound  intimately  to  both  verse  and  music;  as  when  he  composed  his 
symphony  and  his  concert.  The  truth  is,  more  confident,  more  a 
master  of  his  form,  he  worked  without  deliberate  intent  more  freely 
than  in  the  past.     This  spontaneity  was  acquired  only  after  many  years. 

"A  new  symphony,  overtures,  a  violin  sonata,  a  new  drama,  were 
sketched.  Rehearsals  of  'Le  Roi  Arthus'  were  announced  at  Carls- 
ruhe.  At  London,  Barcelona,  the  Hague,  Liege,  Brussels,  even  at 
Paris,  they  were  learning  how    to  write    his    name    on    programmes. 
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Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


1§  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

f§  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
''Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilighjts. 

Cfl  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

<[  These- Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

<][  Published   in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
€|  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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An  accident,  tragic,  inexplicable,  crushed  the  forehead  peopled  with 
projects,  and  stopped  the  heart  that  beat  only  for  noble  thoughts." 

Chausson's  chief  works  are  as  follows:  Stage:  "Le  Roi  Arthus," 
grand  opera  in  three  acts  (Brussels,  November  30,  1893);  "Helene," 
lyric  drama  in  two  acts,  of  which  two  scenes  were  performed  by  the 
Societe  Nationale  (1887,  1888);  two  scores  to  accompany  pieces  for 
marionettes  by  Bouchor,— "La  Tempete,"  after  Shakespeare  (1888), 
"Legende  de  Sainte  Cecile"  (1892);  entr'acte,  "La  Mort  de  Ccelio" 
from  "Caprices  de  Marianne"  (1885).  Orchestral:  Symphony  in 
B-flat  (1891);  "Solitude  dans  les  Bois"  (1886);  "Soir  de  Fete"; 
"Poeme,"  for  violin  and  orchestra  (played  by  Ysaye,  Paris,  1897). 
Chamber:  Trio  in  G  minor  (1883) ;  Concert  for  piano,  violin,  and  string 
quartet  (Brussels,  then  Paris,  1892);  Piano  quartet;  Quelques  Danses 
for" piano  (1897).  Choruses,  duets,  motets,  "Chant  Nuptial,"  "Hymne 
Vedique";  Ballade  for  unaccompanied  quartet.  Among  his  songs  are 
"Nanny,"  "Les  Papillons,"  "Le  Colibri,"  "Hebe,"  "La  Pluie,"  "Les 
Morts,"  "La  Caravane"  (with  orchestra),  "Poeme  de  1' Amour  et  de  la 
Mer,"  "Temps  des  Lilas,"  Nocturne,  "Amour  d' Anton,"  "Printemps 
Triste/'  "Nos  Souvenirs,"  "Trois  Lieder,"  and  Maeterlinck's  "Serres 
Chaudes." 


"Psyche,"  Symphonic  Pokm Cesar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890.)   ' 

"Psyche,"  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  with  text  by 
Messrs.  Sicard  and  Fourcaud,*  music  by  Cesar  Franck,  was  composed 
in  1887-88.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
National   Society  in   Paris,    March    10,    1888.     It   was   performed   at 

*  These  are  the  names  of  the  librettists  as  given  by  Georges  Servieres  in  *  La  Musique  Francaise 
Moderne"  (Paris,  1897).  Dr.  Derepas  says  that  Grandmougin  is  the  librettist.  The  music  journals  of  Paris, 
in  their  reviews  of  the  performances  in  1888  and  1890,  do  not  mention  the  name  of  any  librettist. 
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Chatelet  concerts,  February  23,  30,  1890,  and  after  Franck's  death 
on  November  30  and  December  7  of  the  same  year. 

Four  orchestral  sections  of  the  work  were  published  in  the  form  of 

suite  in  1900:  "Sommeil  de  Psyche,"  ''Psyche  enlevee  par  les 
Zephirs,"  "L,es  Jardins  d'Eros,"  "Psyche  et  Eros."  "Psyche's  Sleep" 
and  "Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs"  were  performed  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  January  31  1903. 

This  suite  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  Eng- 
lish horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  four  bassoons, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  text  of  the  poem  does  not  follow  closely  the  tale  told  for  all 
time  by  Apuleius  in  "The  Golden  Ass."  In  this  work  Psyche,  asleep, 
is  borne  by  the  zephyrs— her  pure  aspirations— to  the  gardens  of  Eros, 
to  the  long-desired  paradise.  There  her  celestial  bridegroom  awaits 
her.  She  wishes,  however,  to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  mystery  that 
enwraps  him.  The  vision  disappears.  Again  on  earth,  wandering 
and  lamenting,  she  pours  out  her  sorrow.  Eros  pardons  her  ambi- 
tion, which  he,  after  all,  had  inspired,  and  the  two  ascend  to  the  light. 
"It  is  the  apotheosis,"  says  Dr.  Gustave  Derepas,  in  his  study  of 
Franck,  "it  is  the  triumph  of  love  Which  is  no  longer  forced  to  believe: 
it  sees  and  possesses;  it  is  a  veritable  Redemption." 

"Eros  and  Psyche,"  continues  Derepas,  "do  not  appear  as  indi- 
viduals. The  orchestra  interprets  their  feelings,  and  for  this  reason: 
the  two  are  in  this  poem  not  individuals.  Franck,  forgetting  the 
legendary  personages,  looks  on  them  as  symbols  of  the  human  soul 
and  supreme  love.  Music,  absolute  music  without  words,  because 
its  notes  do  not  have  a  definite  meaning,  is  of  all  the  forms  of  art  the 
most  adequate  expression  of  these  immaterial  realities.     There   are 
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no  solos  in  this  oratorio.     The  orchestra  has  the  most  important  part 
it  translates  the  longings,  the  regrets,  the   final  joy  of    Psyche.     The 
chorus,  an  anonymous,  impersonal  body,  sings  now  and    then  and    in 
few  words  the  peripeteias  of  the  drama.     It  is  to  be  easily  seen  thai 
the  whole  work  is  charged  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism." 

And  yet  in  spite  of  Derepas's  remarks  the  hearer  will  remember 
the  story  told  by  Apuleius, — how  Venus  was  angered  al  the  worship 
paid  Psyche,  the  youngest  daughter  of  "a  certain  King,  inhabiting 
in  the  West  parts,"  by  reason  of  her  singular  passing  beauty  and  maid 
enly  majesty;  how  she  commanded  her  son  Cupid  to  revenge  lur  by 
inspiring  the  maid  with  love  for  "the  most  miserablest  creature  liv 
ing,  the  most  poor,  the  most  crooked,  and  the  most  vile,  that  there 
may  be  none  found  in  all  the  world  of  like  wretchedness"  *;  how 
an  oracle  told  the  king  to  clothe  Psyche  in  mourning  raiment,  to  put 
her  on  a  high  cliff,  for  her  husband  would  not  be  a  mortal,  but  a  ser- 
pent, dire  and  fierce.  Apuleius  does  not  describe  at  length  the  garden 
of  Cupid,  a  garden  that  in  his  story  is  not  to  be  likened  to  that  of  Alci- 
nous  in  the  Odyssey  (Book  VII.)  or  to  the  wondrous  garden  near  Cairo, 
in  which  Ali  Nur  al-Din  and  the  young  merchants  went  one  day  a-pleas- 

*The  excerpts  from  Apuleius  quoted  in  the  article  are  from  the  marvellous  translation  into   English 
by  William  Adlington  (1639). 
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tiring   ("Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,"   Burton's  translation,   vol. 
viii.,  pp.  265-273).     Let  us  hear  the  tale  as  Apuleius  tells  it: — 

"Then  they  brought  her  to  the  appointed  rock  of  the  high  hill,  and 
set  her  hereon,  and  so  departed.  The  torches  and  lights  were  put 
out  with  the  tears  of  the  people,  and,  every  man  gone  home,  the  mis- 
erable parents,  well-nigh  consumed  with  sorrow,  gave  themselves 
to  everlasting  darkness.  Thus  poor  Psyche,  being  left  alone,  weep- 
ing and  trembling  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  was  blown  by  the  gentle 
air  and  of  shrilling  Zephyrus,  and  carried  from  the  hill  with  a  meek 
wind,  which  retained  her  garments  up,  and  by  little  and  little  brought 
her  down  into  a  deep  valley,  where  she  was  laid  in  a  bed  of  most  sweet 
and  fragrant  flowers. 

"Thus  fair  Psyche,  being  sweetly  couched  among  the  soft  and  tender 
herbs,  as  in  a  bed  of  sweet  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  having  qualified 
the  thoughts  and  troubles  of  her  restless  mind,  was  now  well  reposed. 
And,  when  she  had  refreshed  herself  sufficiently  with  sleep,  she  rose 
with  a  more  quiet  and  pacified  mind,  and  fortuned  to  espy  a  pleasant 
wood  environed  with  great  and  mighty  trees.  She  espied  likewise  a 
running  river  as  clear  as  crystal;  in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  well-nigh 
at  the  fall  of  the  river,  was  a  princely  edifice,  wrought  and  builded  not 
by  the  art  or  hand  of  man,  but  by  the  mighty  power  of  God ;  and  you 
would  judge  at  the  first  entry  therein  that  it  were  some  pleasant  and 
worthy  mansion  for  the  powers  of  heaven.  For  the  embo wings  above 
were  of  citron  and  ivory,  propped  and  undermined  with  pillars  of  gold, 
the  walls  covered  and  sealed  with  silver,  divers  sorts  of  beasts  were 
graven  and  carved,  that  seemed  to  encounter  with  such  as  entered  in. 
All  things  were  so  curiously  and  finely  wrought  that  it  seemed  either  to 
be  the  work  of  some  demigod  or  God  himself.  The  pavement  was  all 
of  precious  stones,  divided  and  cut  one  from  another,  whereon  was 
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carved  divers  kinds  of  pictures  in  such  sort  that  blessed  and  thrice 
blessed  were  they  which  might  go  upon  such  a  pavement;  every  part 
and  angleof  the  house  was  so  well  adorned  that,  by  reason  of  the  preci<  -us 
stones  and  inestimable  treasure  there,  it  glittered  and  shone  in  such 
that  the  chambers,  porches,  and  doors  gave  light  as  it  had  been  the  sun. 
Neither  otherwise  did  the  other  treasure  of  the  house  disagree  unto  so 
great  a  majesty,  that  verily  it  seemed  in  every  point  an  heavenly  palace, 
fabricate  and  built  for  Jupiter  himself.  Then  Psyche,  moved  with 
delectation,  approached  nigh,  and  taking  a  bold  heart  entered  into  the 
house  and  beheld  everything  there  with  great  affection.  She  saw 
storehouses  wrought  exceeding  fine  and  replenished  with  abundance 
of  riches.  Finally,  there  could  nothing  be  devised  which  lacked  there ; 
but  amongst  such  great  store  of  treasure  this  was  most  marvellous, 
that  there  was  no  closure,  bolt,  nor  lock  to  keep  the  same." 

I.  Psyche's  sleep.  Lento,  6-8.  There  are  typical  motives  in  this 
movement,  as  throughout  the  work.  The  Sleep  theme  is  at  first  given 
to  the  clarinet,  with  accompaniment  of  strings;  it  is  then  given  to 
oboe  and  flutes,  later  to  violins.  Then  appear  the  theme  of  Longing 
(strings)  and  that  of  Love,  which  are  mastered,  however,  by  the  Sleep 
theme,  which  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

II.  Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs.  Allegro  vivo,  3-8.  There 
are  two  chief  themes.  The  first — muted  strings,  with  clarinet  and 
flutes — personifies  the  zephyrs.  It  appears  in  another  form,  which  is 
borrowed  from  Franck's  symphonic  poem,  "Les  Kolides"  (composed 
in  1876),  which  has  been  played  at  these  concerts.  This  theme  appears 
in  varied  forms,  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by  arpeggios,  either  of  muted 
strings  or  of  flutes  and  clarinets.  The  second  theme,  of  a  tender,  lan- 
guorous nature,  is  thought  to  characterize  Psyche. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of  Love,  given  to  the  bass  clari- 
net, and  this  is  lost  in  the  theme  of  Psyche. 

III.  The  Gardens  of  Cupid.  Poco  animato,  2-2.  Several  themes 
form  the  foundation  of  this  movement.     The  first  figure  is  given  to  the 
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flute.  Then  the  theme  of  Cupid  (wood- wind  and  horns  with  violin 
trills)  mingles  with  that  of  the  zephyrs.  These  themes  broaden  and 
become  passionate.  The  suggestion  is  of  triumphant  love,  the  love  of 
Cupid.     The  passion  subsides,  and  the  close  is  pianissimo. 

[In  the  symphony  the  chorus  enters  in  this  love  scene:  "Love, 
source  of  all  life."  Then  the  orchestra  recalls  timidly  the  theme  of 
Psyche's  Longing.  The  voices  of  invisible  beings  assure  her  of  her 
happiness,  but  at  the  same  time  they  warn  her  never  to  seek  to  see  the 
face  of  her  mystic  lover.] 

IV.     Psyche  and  Cupid.     Allegretto  modere. 

This  orchestral  movement  comes  immediately  after  the  solemn 
warning  of  the  chorus,  and  it  ends  the  second  part  of  the  work.  To 
quote  from  Mr.  Huberti's  sketch :  '  'This  movement  portrays  the  happi- 
ness of  the  lovers.  Love,  at  first  hesitant,  grows  bold;  it  has  its  pas- 
sionate flights,  its  returns  to  calmness,  its  torrents  of  passion,  then  its 
moments  of  ecstasy.  The  themes  are  so  blended  or  enchained  that  they 
are  nearly  all  of  like  importance,  and  often  one  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
other.  They  are  charged  with  a  penetrating  solemnity  which  touches 
the  heart  core." 

In  the  French  libretto  there  is  no  reference  to  the  envy  of  the  sisters, 
which  moved  Psyche  to  break  her  vow,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  the 
heavy  tasks  laid  on  afterward  by  Venus.  Apuleius  thus  tells  the  story 
of  Psyche's  passion  when  she  discovers  who  her  husband  is: — 

"Then  Psyche  (somewhat  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  yet  moved  by 
cruelty  of  fate)  received  boldness  and  brought  forth  the  lamp  and  took 
the  razor,  so  by  audacity  she  changed  her  mind:   but  when  she  took 
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2T/>e  Educational  Value 
of  6"/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  iEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.T.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Vt.) 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Yassar  College/ 

Badclif fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 
(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  iEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

&/>e  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 
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the  lamp  and  came  to  the  bedside,  she  saw  the  most  meek  and  sweetest 
of  all  beasts,  even  fair  Cupid  couched  fairly,  at  whose  sight  the  very- 
lamp  increased  his  light  for  joy,  and  the  razor  turned  his  edge. 

"But  when  Psyche  saw  so  glorious  a  body  she  greatly  feared,  and 
amazed  in  mind,  with  a  pale  countenance  all  trembling,  fell  on  her 
knees  and  thought  to  hide  the  razor,  yea  verily  in  her  own  heart, 
which  doubtless  she  had  done,  had  it  not  through. fear  of  so  great  an 
enterprise  fallen  out  of  her  hand.  And  when  she  saw  and  beheld  the 
beauty  of  the  divine  visage  she  was  well  recreated  in  her  mind,  she 
saw  his  hairs  of  gold,  that  yielded  out  a  sweet  savor,  his  neck  more 
white  than  milk,  his  purple  cheeks,  his  hair  hanging  comely  behind 
and  before,  the  brightness  whereof  did  darken  the  light  of  the  lamp, 
his  tender  plume  feathers,  dispersed  upon  his  shoulders  like  shining 
flowers,  and  trembling  hither  and  thither,  and  his  other  parts  of  his 
body  so  smooth  and  so  soft,  that  it  did  not  repent  Venus  to  bear  such 
a  child.  At  the  bed's  feet  lay  his  bow,  quiver  and  arrows,  that  be 
the  weapons  of  so  great  a  god;  which  when  Psyche  did  curiously  behold, 
she,  marvelling  at  her  husband's  weapons,  took  one  of  the  arrows  out 
of  the  quiver,  and  pricked  herself  withal,  wherewith  she  was  so  griev- 
ously wounded  that  the  blood  followed,  and  thereby  of  her  own  accord 
she  added  love  upon  love;  then  more  broiling  in  the  love  of  Cupid 
she  embraced  him  and  kissed  him  and  kissed  him  a  thousand  times, 
fearing  the  measure  of  his  sleep." 
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Nocturnes:No.  r,  "Nuages";  No.  II.,  "Petks"     Ci,atos  Pbbi 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  now  living  ;it  I\,<  | 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.     The   first    two, 
"Clouds"  and  "Festivals,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamounux  con* 
Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orelu 
January  6,   1901.     The  third,   "Sirens,"  was  first  produced— in  com 
pany  with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  [901  < 
The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.     At  this  last 
concert  the  friends  of  Mr.  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in   manifesto- 
tions  of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

The  first  performance  of  the  three  Nocturnes  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Chickering  "Production"  Concert  in  Boston,  February  10, 
1904,  when  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  Mr.  Damrosch  produced  Nos.  1 
and  2  in  New  York  last  season. 

The  composer  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's  pculiar 
forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished,  and  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general  and, 
above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this  word  in- 
cludes in  the  way  of  impression  and  special  lights. 

"  'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the  slow 
and  melancholy  march  of  clouds  ending  in  a  gray  agony  tinted  with 
white. 

"  'Festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
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bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  also  the  episode  is  of  a  procession 
(a  dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obstinately 
remain, — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — luminous  dust 
participating  in  total  rhythm. 

"'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm.  Then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard ; 
it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement  begins 
Modere,  6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.     Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  one  oboe,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.     Moderement  anim£,   12-8. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  the  late  music  pub- 
lisher and  librettist.  Mr.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study 
of  these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,15,  May  1, 
December  15,  1902;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.  He  analyzed  them 
minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  notation,  and 
dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer.  He  arrived 
at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  perceive 
sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations  would  as  a 
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consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music  of  the  interval 
corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of  our 
music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes  and  the 
whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every  dogmatic 
theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our  musical  art 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important  step  as  this  in 
advance." 


Achille  Claude  Debussy,  the  "tres  exceptionnel,  tres  curieux,  tres 
solitaire  M.  Claude  Debussy,"  as  Alfred  Bruneau  characterizes  him, 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  very  young.  He  studied 
the  pianoforte  with  Marmontel— Edward  MacDowell  of  New  York 
was  in  the  same  class, — harmony  with  I^avignac,  and  composition  with 
Guiraud.  He  was  awarded  the  first  medal  for  solfege  in  1876,  the 
second  pianoforte  prize  in  1877,  and  in  1884  the  first  grand  prix  de 
Rome  by  twenty- two  out  of  twenty-eight  votes.  The  cantata  with 
which  he  took  the  prix  de  Rome  was  "1/ Enfant  Prodigue,"  an  ortho- 
dox, academic  work.  The  singers  at  the  competition  were  Mme.  Rose 
Caron,  Messrs.  Van  Dyck  and  Taskin.  His  competitors  were  Rene, 
Missa,  Kaiser,  Leroux.  "It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jury 
that  Debussy's  score  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  had  been 
heard  at  the  Institut  for  many  years."  The  composer  did  not  take 
the  honor  so  seriously.  He  said  of  such  prizes:  "That  solves  the 
problem  of  knowing  whether  one  has  or  has  not  talent." 

Debussy  sent  from  Rome,  as  proofs  of  his  industry,  "La  Demoiselle 
Elue,"  a  lyric  work  based  on  Rossetti's  "Blessed  Damozel";  "Prin- 
temps,"  a  suite  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  which  was  published  early 
in  1904  in  an  arrangement  for  two  pianofortes,  the  only  form  in  which 
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the  suite  has  been  published.  The  composer  after  his  return  did  liis 
military  service,  and  it  is  said  that  while  at  fivreux  he  took'  a  lively 
pleasure  in  the  blend  of  sonorities  produced  by  the  call  for  the  putting 
out  of  lights  and  the  long-continued  vibrations  of  the  bells  of  a  neigh- 
boring  convent,  for  he  even  then  was  deeply  interested  in  the  problem 
of  using  harmonics,  which  enter  so  radically  into  his  present  peculiar 
system  of  harmony. 

His  life  has  been  remote  and  solitary.  Knowing  poverty,  he  was 
befriended  by  the  publisher  Hartmann.  Debussy's  "Pelleas  *  et  Meli 
sande"  made  him  famous,  but  his  simple  manner  of  life  remains  mi 
changed.  He  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  chamber  concerts 
as  a  pianist,  and  he  has  written  articles  as  music  critic  for  journals 
and  reviews,  especially  for  the  Revue  Blanche.  It  is  said  that  the  suc- 
cess of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  did  not  benefit  him  pecuniarily;  that 
Hartmann  was  glad  in  earlier  years  to  give  him  money,  and,  to  save 
his  pride,  took  "10  U's";  Hartmann  died,  and  his  successor,  when 
the  opera  (of  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  not  the  publisher)  was  crowd- 
ing the  Opera-Comique,  presented  these  tokens  of  indebtedness,  and 
insisted  on  payment. 

The  artistic  career  of  Debussy  has  been  sketched  graphically  by  Alfred 
Bruneau  in  the  chapter,  "Jeunes  CEuvres  et  Vieux  Chefs-d'CEuvre," 
of  his  "Musiques  de  Russie  et  Musiciens  de  France"  (Paris,  1903) : — 

"Here  is  a  composer  of  singular  and  striking  originality,  of  admi- 
rable tenacity  of  purpose.  He  is  to-day  forty  years  old,  and,  since  he 
determined  to  take  to  the  road  in  which  he  has  walked,  nothing  has 
swerved  him  from  his  goal.  He  has  produced  comparatively  little, 
but  that  which  he  has  done,  after  having  groped  for  a  moment,  after 
having  quickly  searched  and  found  his  own  path,  bears  witness  to 
most  individual  talent,  to  most  stubborn  resolution.  Such  rare  qual- 
ities are  enough  to  put  a  man  apart  from  others,  and  Debussy  must 
be  thus  placed,  whatever  be  the  feeling  of  extreme  joy  or  of  keen  irri- 
tation incited  by  his  music. 

"His  first  attempts  were  in   1884,  an  epoch  in  which  the  Institut, 

*In  the  earlier  editions  of  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  the  two  e's  in  "Pelleas"  had  the  acute 
accent.     In  the  later  editions  the  first  e  is  without  accent.     Debussy's  opera  has  "Pelleas." 
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without  mistrust,  sent  him  with  the  diploma  of  a  good  and  industrious 
pupil  in  his  pocket  to  the  Villa  Medicis.  One  will  search  vainly  in  the 
academic  cantata,  'L' Enfant  Prodigue,'  of  which  the  gentle  Guiraud, 
his  master,  was  so  proud,  for  a  trace  of  the  tendencies  which  now  ravish 
some  and  shock  others.  A  little  suite,  the  'Arabesques,'  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  some  songs  appeared  after  his  return;  although  pretty,  they 
had  no  other  precise  significance.  The  composer  of  'Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande'  was  revealed  brusquely  by  the  six  'Ariettes';  poems  by  Paul 
Verlaine  inspired  him  in  the  manner  that  was  to  be  definitely  his  own.* 
Less  audacious  than  his  latest  work,  they  nevertheless  resemble  it  in 
the  frequent  modulations,  in  harmonic  boldness,  in  the  dolorous  sad- 
ness of  expression, —  'Les  Chevaux  de  Bois,'  alone,  in  spite  of  the  mel- 
ancholy ending,  is  of  a  frank  gayety  which  Debussy  will  probably  never 
find  again, — in  the  deliberately  intended  monotony  of  declamation,  in 
the  absence  of  all  formulas  hitherto  employed,  in  the  something  that 
is  mysterious,  vague,  fluid,  impossible  to  grasp,  haunting, — the  some- 
thing that  has  become  a  sort  of  hall-mark  in  which  no  one  can  be 
deceived. 

"The  taste  of  the  composer  for  the  exceptional,  his  intense  abhor- 
rence of  the  accepted  and  the  banal,  led  him  straight  to  Stephane 
Mallarme,  who  then  fascinated  certain  minds,  as  by  a  violent  spell. 
Debussy  undertook  an  orchestral  explanation  of  X'Apres-Midi  d'un 
Faune,'  an  arduous  task;  for  this  eclogue,  to  which  I  am  far  from  de- 
nying a  special  charm,  sprung  from  ingenious  couplings  of  syllables  and 
subtile  associations  of  timbres,  remains  very  'hermetic,'  as  one  said 
during  the  short  and  already  distant  moment  of  the  decadent  move- 
ment. The  poem  of  Mallarme  is  almost  purely  musical,  and  Debussy's 
task  was  to  translate  it  into  instrumental  language,  to  catch  the  fly- 
ing sonorities  in  their  flight  and  to  fix  them  on  music  paper.  He 
succeeded  marvellously.  In  the  mist  of  a  dream,  murmuring  violins 
and  tinkling  harps  are  heard  rustling,  pastoral  flutes  and  oboes  of  the 
field  are  singing,  and  they  are  answered  by  forest  horns.  An  exquisite 
fairyism,  I  assure  you,  which  is  equalled  in  prodigious  super-refinement 
by  'La  Demoiselle  Blue.' 

*  These  "Ariettes,"  published  in  1888,  were  revised — not  always  bettered — and  republished  in  1903. — Ed. 
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this  time  Debussy  was  seduced  by  pne-raphadism.  II,-  borrowed 
irom  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  his  woman-angel,  who,  with  three  lilies 
in  her  hand,  with  seven  stars  in  her  hair,  leaning  on  the-  golden  bar 
of  heaven,  calls  her  mystic  lover,  and  weeps  because  he,  "till  a  man 
on  the  earth,  does  not  answer  her.  Grace  is  hen-  excessive-  it  ap 
proaches  insipidity  and  effeminacy.  Let  us  avow  it:  so  much  imma 
tenahty  astonishes,  frets,  vexes.  Debussy  affects  to  withdraw  himself 
from  life,  to  be  without  interest  in  it;  but  it  is  necessary  to  adore  life- 
even  when  it  gives  only  suffering,  deception,  pain,  for  it  is  the  sole 
source  of  all  beauty.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  fears  it,  but  I  fear 
that  he  detests  it. 

"In  the  collection  of  his  four  'Proses  de  Reve,  de  Greve,  de  Fleurs 
et  de  Soir/*  with  music  that  is  affected,  bewitching,  and  often  distress- 
ful, he  speaks  only  of  'frail  fingers  just  touching  souls,'  of  'the  tears  of 
old  trees,' f  of  'lamentable  hailed-on  lawns,'  of  the  'mad  noise  of  the 
black  petals  of  boredom  falling  drop  by  drop  on  the  head';  he  glori- 
fies twilights  and  curses  the  sun,  'slayer  of  illusions,  the  blessed  bread 
of  miserable  hearts.' 

"Logically,  he  should  have  written  'Les  Nocturnes, 'J  which  are 
most  delicious.  Here,  with  the  aid  of  a  magic  orchestra,  he  has  lent 
to  clouds  traversing  the  sombre  sky  the  various  forms  created  by  his 
imagination;   he  has  set  to  running  and  dancing  the  chimerical  beings 

*  These  songs,  with  text  by  Debussy,  were  published  in  1894-95. — Ed. 

t  But  is  not  the  radical  Bruneau  in  this  instance  a  highly  respectable  bourgeois  ?  The  poets  have  for 
centuries  seen  trees  weeping.     Compare  Thomas  Hood's  verses  from  "The  Elm  Tree":— 

The  pines— those  old  gigantic  pines, 

That  writhe — recalling  soon 
The  famous  human  group  that  writhes 
•  With  snakes  in  wild  festoon — 

In  ramous  wrestlings  interlaced 

A  forest  Laocoon — 

Like  Titans  of  primeval  girth 

By  tortures  overcome, 
Their  brown  enormous  limbs  they  twine, 

Bedewed  with  tears  of  gum — 
Fierce  agonies  that  ought  to  yell, 

But,  like  the  marble,  dumb. 

$  These  three  orchestral  pieces,  "Nuages,"  "Fetes,"  "Sirenes"  (last  with  female  chorus),  are  dated 
1897-99. — Ed. 
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perceived  by  him  in  the  silvery  dust  scintillating  in  the  moonbeams; 
he  has  changed  the  white  foam  of  the  restless  sea  into  tuneful  sirens. 
Logically,  also,  it  was  he  that  should  rhythm  the  dangerous  'Chansons 
de  Bilitis'*  by  Pierre  Louys.  In  these  he  mingled  an  antique  and 
almost  evaporated  perfume  with  penetrating  modern  odors,  and  again 
intoxicated  us  with  strange  and  voluptuous  mixtures.  The  quartet, f 
remarkable  for  its  free  and  extraordinary  fancy,  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  chief  theme  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  is  developed, 
brought  back,  dislocated,  shortened,  enlarged;  the  curious  poems  of 
Baudelaire,  published  some  time  ago,  I  believe, — this  music  and  that 
previously  mentioned  made  up  Debussy's  compositions  before  he 
girded  up  his  loins  for  'Pelleas  et  Melisande.'" 

And  Bruneau  added  in  his  examination  of  Debussy's  opera:  "The 
idea  of  fatality,  of  death,  on  which  all  the  pieces  of  Maeterlinck  are 
based,  the  atmosphere  of  sorrowful  legend  which  enwraps  them  as  in 
a  great  veil  of  crape,  that  which  is  distant  and  enigmatical  in  them, 
their  vague  personages,  poor  kings,  poor  people,  poor  inhabitants  of 
unnamed  lands  whom  fate  leads  by  the  hand  in  the  midst  of  the  irrep- 
arable, the  resigned,  naive,  gentle,  or  solemn  conversation  of  these 
passive  unfortunates, — all  this  suited  in  a  most  exact  manner  the  tem- 
perament of  Claude  Debussy." 

*  * 

Debussy  himself  has  described  his  purpose.  In  1901  he  wrote:  "I 
make  music  to  serve  music  as  best  I  can  and  without  other  preoccu- 
pations. My  music,  then,  logically  runs  the  risk  of  displeasing  those 
who  like  lune  musiq%ie'  and  remain  jealously  faithful  to  it  in  spite  of 
its  paint  and  wrinkles."  Poverty  compelled  him  to  write  for  some 
years  pieces  which  he  calls  ' '  compositions  de  circonstance ' ' ;  yet  their 
physiognomy  is  not  vulgar.  "Artists,"  says  his  correct  and  phan- 
tasmal M.  Croche,  "struggle  long  enough  to  win  their  place  in  the 
market;  once  the  sale  of  their  productions  is  assured,  they  quickly  go 
backward." 

*  "La  Flute  de  Pan,"  "La  Chevelure,"  "Le  Tombeau  des  Naiades,"  were  published  in  1898. — Ed. 

t  This  string  quartet  is  dated  1893.     "Cinq  Poemes  de  Baudelaire:  Le  Balcon,  Harmonie  du  Soir,  Le 
Jet  d'Eau,  Recueillement,  Mort  des  Amants,"  are  dated  1889-90. — Ed. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  Debussy's  opinions  ort  music,  scattered  through 
reviews  and  journals,  have  not  been  collected.  He  is  fond  of  frighten- 
ing the  bourgeois,  he  deals  occasionally  in  paradox,  but  even  his  most 
extravagant  articles  are  stimulating  and  full  of  suggestion.  Here  are 
examples:  "The  primitives,  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  em- 
ployed the  divine  'arabesque."  By  this  he  means  the  principle  of 
"ornamentation"  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  fashions  in  art,  not 
"ornamentation"  with  the  meaning  given  in  music  lexicons.  "They 
found  the  principle  in  the  Gregorian  chant,  and  they  propped  the  frail 
interlacings  with  resisting  counterpoint.  Bach  made  the  arabesque 
more  supple,  more  flowing,  and,  in  spite  of  the  severe  discipline  to  which 
this  great  master  subjected  Beauty,  she  can  move  with  the  free  fancy, 
always  new,  that  still  astonishes  our  epoch.  In  the  music  of  Bach  it 
is  the  curve,  not  the  character  of  the  melody  that  moves  one;  more 
frequently  it  is  the  parallel  movement  of  several  lines  whose  meeting, 
either  accidental  or  inevitable,  compels  emotion." 

Of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  he  said:  "Beethoven  was  not  liter- 
ary for  two  sous, — at  least  not  in  the  sense  that  one  now  gives  to  the 
word.  He  loved  music  with  an  enormous  pride;  it  was  to  him  the 
passionate  joy  of  which  his  own  life  was  cruelly  barren.  Perhaps  one 
should  see  in  the  Symphony  with  chorus  only  a  gesture  of  extravagant 
musical  pride,  and  only  that." 

In  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  Paul  Landormy  on  "the 
actual  condition  of  French  music"  (April,  1904)  Debussy  answered: 
"French  music  is  clearness,  elegance,  simple  and  natural  declamation; 
French  music  wishes,  first  of  all,  to  give  pleasure.  Couperin,  Rameau — 
there  are  true  Frenchmen!  That  animal  Gluck  spoiled  it  all.  How 
boresome  he  was !  How  pedantic,  how  bombastic !  His  success  seems 
to  me  inconceivable.  And  he  has  been  chosen  for  a  model!  One  has 
wished  to  imitate  him!  What  an  aberration!  The  man  is  never 
amiable.  I  know  only  one  other  composer  as  insupportable  as  he,  and 
that  is  Wagner.  Yes, — this  Wagner  who  has  inflicted  on  us  Wotan, 
the  majestic,  vacuous,  insipid  Wotan!  After  Couperin  and  Rameau, 
who  do  you  think  are  the  great  French  musicians?  What  do  you 
think,  for  instance,  of  Berlioz?     He  is  an  exception,  a  monster.      He 
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is  not  at  all  a  musician;  he  gives  one  the  illusion  of  music  with  his 
methods  borrowed  from  literature  and  painting.  Furthermore,  I  do 
not  see  much  in  him  that  is  peculiarly  French.  The  musical  genius 
of  France  is  something  like  fancy  in  sensibility.  And  Cesar  Franck? 
He  is  a  Belgian,  not  a  Frenchman.  Yes;  there  is  a  Belgian  school; 
after  Franck,  Lekeu  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  represented 
this  Lekeu,*  the  only  musician  I  know  who  has  been  influenced  by 
Beethoven.  The  influence  of  Cesar  Franck  on  French  composers  wits 
slight;  he  taught  them  certain  ways  of  composition,  but  their  inspire 
tion  and  his  have  nothing  in  common.  I  am  very  fond  of  Massenet, 
who  understands  the  true  role  of  musical  art.  Music  should  be  cleared 
of  all  scientific  apparatus.  Music  should  seek  humbly  to  give  pleasure; 
great  beauty  is  possible  within  these  limits.  Extreme  complexity  is 
the  contrary  of  art.  Beauty  should  be  perceptible;  it  should  give  us 
immediate  joy;  it  should  impose  itself  on  us,  or  insinuate  itself,  with 
out  any  effort  on  our  part  to  grasp  it.  Look  at  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Mozart!  There  are  great  artists."  Is  Debussy  here  an  ironist  or  a 
mere  fumiste?  He  is  always  entertaining.  At  times  his  method  of 
rejoinder  reminds  one  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  lately  answered 
an  editorial  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  follows :  "  It  is  the  people 
who  write  and  talk  like  that  whom  I  would  bury  in  the  back  garden. 
They  might  produce  posthumous  mignonette  of  passable  quality; 
they  will  certainly  never  produce  intelligent  sociology  or  practicable 
legislation." 

i  Dkbussy's  Works. 

^  Lyric:  "I/Enfant  Prodigue,"  June  27,  1884.  "La  Demoiselle 
filue,"  a  scene  for  soprano,  alto,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  com- 
posed at  Rome  in  1888,  first  performed  at  Paris  early  in  April,  1893, 
revived  at  a  Colonne  concert,  December  14,   1902.     "Pelleas  et  M6- 

*  Guillaume  Lekeu,  born  at  Heusy,  January  20,  1870,  died  at  Angers,  January  21,  1894.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Cesar  Franck.  His  violin  sonata  and  unfinished  piano  quartet  have  been  played  in  Boston.  His  orchestral 
pieces,  "Hamlet,"  "Faust,"  "Fantaisie  sur  Airs  populaires  angevins,"  smaller  pieces  and  songs,  arc  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  Boston  public. 
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lisande,"  lyric  drama  in  fiVe  acts,  composed  in  1893-95,  produced  at 
the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  April  30,  1902. 

Orchestral:  "Fantaisie"  in  two  parts  for  pianforte  and  orchestra 
(1889).  "Prelude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  (1892).  "Trois  Noc- 
turnes," composed  1897-99;  first  two  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  con- 
cert, Paris,  December  9,  1900,  the  third  produced  with  the  others 
October  27,  1901.  "Danses:  Danse  Sacree,  Danse  Profane,"  for  chro- 
matic harp  or  pianoforte  with  orchestra  (1904).  Orchestration  of 
Erik-Satie's  "Gymnopedies."     "La  Mer,"  three  sketches  (1905). 

Chamber:  String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  composed  in  1893,  produced 
by  Ysaye's  quartet  at  Paris  in  December,  1893. 

Pianoforte  Pieces:  "Petite  Suite"  for  four  hands  (1884).  Valse 
Romantique,  Tarentelle,  Deux  Arabesques  (all  1891).  Nocturne 
(1896).  Suite  Bergamasque  (Masques,  Sarabande,  L/Isle  vJoyeuse). 
"Pour  le  Piano":  Prelude,  Sarabande,  Toccata  (1904).  "A  la  Fon- 
taine," Ballade,  Tarentelle,  Mazurka,  Reverie.  "Marche  des  anciens 
Comtes  de  Ross,"  four  hands  (1902).  "Estampes:  Pagodes,  La  Soiree 
dans  Grenade,  Jardins  sous  la  Pluie"  (1903).  "Printemps:  Suite 
Symphonique,"  transcription  for  four  hands  (1904). 

Songs:  "Mandoline,"  "Nuit  d'fitoiles,"  "Romance,"  "La  Belle- 
au-Bois-Dormant"  (all  1880).  "Beau  Soir"  (1888).  "Ariettes:  C'est 
l'Extase,  II  pleut  dans  mon  Coeur,  L'Ombre  des  Arbres,  Tournez  bons 
Chevaux  de  Bois,  Green,  Spleen"  (1888;  published  again  in  1903  and 
entitled  "Ariettes  oubliees;  Paysages  beiges;  Aquarelles").  "Fleur 
de  Ble,"  "Les  Cloches"  ;  "Cinq  Poemes  de  Baudelaire :  Le  Balcon,  Har- 
monie  du  Soir,  Le  Jet  d'Eau,  Recueillement,  Mort  des  Amants"  (1889- 
90).  "Les  Angelus"  (1892,  1901).  "Fetes  galarftes;  En  Sourdine, 
Fantoches,  Clair  de  Lune"  (1892,  1903).  " Proses  lyriques :  De  Reve, 
De  Greve,  De  Fleurs,  De  Soir"  (1894-95).  "Chansons  de  Bilitis:  La 
Flute  de  Pan,  La  Chevelure,  Le  Tombeau  des  Naiades"  (1898).  "Trois 
Melodies  (P.  Verlaine) :  La  Mer  est  belle,  Le  Son  du  Cor,  L'Echelonne- 
ment  des  Haies"  (1899).  "Paysage  Sentimental"  (1901).  "La  Sau- 
laie";  "Nuits  blanches";  "Fetes  galantes  (deuxieme  recueil) :  Les 
Ingenus,  Le  Faune,  Colloque  Sentimental"  (1904). 

"Trois  Chansons  de  France":    "Rondel,"  poem  by  Charles,  Duke 
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of   Orleans;     "La   Grotte,"    poem   by  Tristan    Uiermite;     "Rondel," 
poem  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans  (1904). 


They  that  wish  to  inform  themselves  concerning  Debussy'a  peculiar 
art  may  consult  with  profit  the  article  of  Bruneau  already  mentioned  ; 
"Un  Moment  Musical:  notes  sur  l'art  de  Claude  Debussy,"  by  the 
Vicomte  h.  de  la  Laurencie,  published  in  Durendal  of  October,  [903 
(Brussels),  and  in  more  elaborate  form  in  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris 
March,  1904;  "Claude  Debussy  et  la  Simplicity  en  Mttsique,"  by  U>uis 
Laloy,  in  La  Revue  Musicale  (Paris,  February,  1904);  "Peueas,"  by 
Henri  Gheon,  in  L'Ermitage  (Paris)  of  July,  1902;  and,  above  all,  for 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  Debussy's  harmonic  scheme,  the  re- 
markable studies  by  Jean  Marnold  published  in  Le  Courrier  Musical 
(Paris,  March  1,  15,  May  1,  December  15,  1902;  January  15,  February 
15,  1903)-  See  also  Vincent  d'Indy's  article  on  "Pelleas"  in  I  .'Occi- 
dent (Paris),  June,  1902,  and  in  La  Revue  Musicale  for  1902  articles  by 
Louis  Schneider  (pp.  138,  200)  and  Louis  Laloy  (pp.  404,  454). 


Dirge -  .    Alb&ric  Magnard 

(Born  at  Paris,  June  9,  1865;  now  living  near  Paris.) 

.  This  "Chant  funebre"  for  full  orchestra  was  composed  by  Magnard 
in  memory  of  his  father,  Francis  Magnard.  The  father,  born  in  Brussels 
in  1837,  died  at  Paris  in  1894.  Novelist  and  journalist,  he  was  chiefly 
distinguished  by  his  long  editorship  of  Figaro.  The  Elegy  was  produced 
at  a  concert  given  by  the  composer  in  Paris  in  May,  1899.  Mr.  Henri 
Gauthier-Villars,  in  an  appreciative  criticism  of  this  concert,  in  which 
all  the  works  performed  were  by  Magnard,  referred  to  him  as  a  com- 
poser "wholly  unknown  to  the  great  public,  unfortunately  a  Dreyfusard, 
but  a  man  congested  with  talent." 

Lucien  Denis  Gabriel  Alberic  Magnard  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  the 
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Paris  Conservatory,  and  he  took  the  first  prize  for  harmony  in  1888. 
He  afterward  became  a  pupil  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  He  is  his  own 
publisher. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes:  "Yolande,"  drama  in  music  in  one 
act,  book  by  Magnard  (Monnaie,  Brussels,  December  27,  1892); 
"Guercoeur,"  tragedy  in  music,  book  by  Magnard,  published  in  1904; 
three  symphonies,  string  quartet,  pianoforte  quintet,  quintet  for  wind 
instruments,  "Hymn  to  Justice"  (for  orchestra),  violin  sonata,  menuet 
for  orchestra,  "Four  Poems"  for  baritone  and  pianoforte,  "German 
Rhine"  (for  chorus  and  orchestra),  sarabande,  nocturne. 


Symphonic  Variations,  "Istar,"  Op.  42      ...     Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  in  Paris  on  March  27,  1852;  still  living  there.) 
This  composition  was  first  brought  out  in  Brussels,  under  Eugene 
Ysaye,  on  January  10,  1897;  it  was  given  in  Chicago,  under  Theodore 
Thomas,  on  April  23,  1898.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a 
Symphony  Concert  led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  February  18,  1899.  The  second 
performance  was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  April  13,  1901. 

The  variations — the  work  is  practically  a  symphonic  poem — are 
scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
triangle,  two  harps,  and  strings.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  Orchestral 
Society  of  the  Ysaye  Concerts. 

The  following  verses  are  printed  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score : — 

Vers  le  pays  immuable 

Istar,  fille  de  Sin,  a  dirige  ses  pas, 

vers  la  demeure  des  morts, 

vers  la  demeure  aux  sept  portes  ou  il  est  entre, 

vers  la  demeure  d'ou  Ton  ne  revient  pas. 
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A  la  premiere  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  la  haute  tiare  de  sa  t&te. 
A  la  deuxieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  les  pendants  de  ses  oreilles. 
A  la  troisieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  les  pierres  precieuses  qui  ornent  son  cou. 
A  la  quatrieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  les  joyaux  qui  ornent  son  sein. 
A  la  cinquieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  la  ceinture  qui  entoure  sa  taille. 
A  la  sixieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  les  anneaux  de  ses  pieds,  les  anneaux  de  ses  mains. 
A  la  septieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  le  dernier  voile  qui  couvre  son  corps. 

Istar,  fille  de  Sin,  est  entree  au  pays  immuable, 
elle  a  pris  et  recu  les  Eaux  de  la  Vie. 
Elle  a  presente  les  Eaux  sublimes, 
et  ainsi,  devant  tous,  elle  a  delivre 
le  fils  DE  i/A  VIE,  son  jeune  amant. 

— Itpopee  d'Izdubar  (6*  Chant). 

The  last  five  lines  are  not  in  the  original  Babylonian  poem.  They 
are  a  sheer  invention  of  the  French  translator,  and  are  wholly  contra- 
dictory to  the  ending  of  the  original. 

Furthermore,  this  story  of  Istar,  or  Ishtar's,  descent  to  the  "land 
of  No-Return"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  epic  poem  of  Isdubar,  or 
Gilgamesh.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

Mr.  Ap thorp  has  translated  the  verses  on  the  title-page  as  follows : — 

Toward  the  immutable  land  Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,*  bent  her  steps,  toward  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  toward  the  seven-gated  abode  where  He  entered,  toward  the 
abode  whence  there  is  no  return. 

At  the  first  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  the  high  tiara  from  her  head. 

At  the  second  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  the  pendants  from  her  ears. 

At  the  third  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  off  the  precious  stones  that 
adorn  her  neck. 

At  the  fourth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  off  the  jewels  that  adorn  her 
breast. 

*Sin  is  probably  another  name  for  Ann. — W.  F.  A. 


THF     NATION  A  I  Founded  by 

■  I  IL.     Iin  I  IVrliriL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSFRVATORV  Incorporated  in  1885  and 

nF  Miicir  ap  chartered in l89 lb* 

\Jf      IVIUol\-*     v/l  special  act  of  Congress. 

AIMFDirA  47-49  West  25th  Street, 

niviLm^A  NEW  YORK. 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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At  the  fifth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  off  the  girdle  that  eneompasKl 
her  waist. 

At  the  sixth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  the  rings  from  her  feet,  the 
rings  from  her  hands. 

At  the  seventh  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  off  the  last  veil  tint  o 
her  body. 

Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,  went  into  the  immutable  land,  she  took  and  received  the 
Waters  of  Life.  She  gave  the  sublime  Waters,  and  thus,  in  the  presence  of  all,  de- 
livered the  Son  of  Life,  her  young  lover. 

"Le  pays  immuable"  in  the  original  is  "the  land  of  No-Return." 
Ishtar  is  the  daughter  of  the  Moon-god.  The  curious  reader  who 
wishes  to  see  a  closer  translation  into  French  should  consult  "Istar" 
(fifth  volume  of  " La  Decadence  Ratine  [fithopee]"),the  singular  romance 
by  the  still  more  extraordinary  Josephin  Peladan,  who  calls  himself 
Sar  Peladan.     The  story  is  told  on  pages  422-428. 

The  Izdubar,  or  Gilgamesh,  epic  recounts  the  deeds,  exploits,  and  suf- 
ferings of  Gilgamesh,  the  most  heroic  figure  in  Babylonian  mythology. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Harper  says  of  Gilgamesh:  "His  name,  like  that  of 
Odysseus  in  Greek  literature  and  Siegfried  in  Germanic  mythology, 
has  formed  a  centre  around  which  ancient  stories  and  legends  of  de- 
cidedly different  nature  and  distinct  origin  clustered  in  course  of  time." 
The  epic  is  no  doubt  a  poem  of  composite  character.  Some  have  con- 
sidered Gilgamesh,  or  Izdubar,  the  prototype  of  the  Scriptural  Nimrod. 
His  exploits  are  as  follows :  Du'uzu,  the  husband  of  Istar,  was  governor 
of  the  city  of  Erech;  after  his  death  the  city  was  invaded  by  the 
Blamites.  Izdubar  comes  from  Marad,  his  native  place,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  demigod  Ea-bani,  kills  Khumbaba,  the  last  of  the  Elamite 
usurpers,  and  delivers  the  city.  Istar  offers  him  her  heart  and  hand, 
but  is  rudely  rejected,  Izdubar  reminding  her  that  her  former  loves 
have  invariably  been  fatal  to  her  lovers.  She,  incensed  at  his  refusal, 
calls  upon  her  father  Anu  for  revenge.  Anu  sends  a  monstrous  bull 
to  ravage  Erech;  but  the  monster  is  killed  by  Izdubar,  helped  by 
Ea-bani.     Then  Istar  prevails  upon  her  mother  Anatu  to  kill  Ea-bani, 


Do  you  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art*^? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     <&    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING 


JANUARY  8 
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and  smite  Izdubar  with  leprosy.  Izdubar  repairs  to  his  ancestor 
Hasisadra,  who  dwells  in  the  realms  of  the  blest,  and  is  cured  by  him 
of  his  disease.  He  then  returns  to  Erech,  and  the  gods  hear  his 
lamentations  for  the  lost  Ba-bani,  whom  they  permit  to  return  to  earth 
from  the  nether  world. 

"Istar's  Descent  into  Hades"  is  a  wholly  different  poem.  It  begins 
abruptly  with  Istar's  journey  to  the  land  of  No-Return,  to  the  house 
out  of  which  he  who  enters  never  comes  back.  She  addresses  the 
porter  at  the  gate,  and  threatens  to  break  down  the  gate  and  shatter 
the  door  and  restore  the  dead  to  life  if  he  does  not  allow  her  to  enter. 
He  consults  Queen  Allatu,  and  she  tells  him  to  open  the  door  for  Istar, 
and  do  unto  her  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  Then  he  strips  her 
at  each  gate  of  some  ornament,  as  in  the  verses  above,  and  she  asks 
him  each  time  why  he  strips  her.  He  answers  invariably :  ' '  Enter,  my 
lady,  for  such  is  the  custom  of  Allatu."  When  she  is  at  last  before 
Allatu,  the  Queen  curses  her  with  frightful  curse's.  There  Istar  re- 
mains, and  the  outside  world  is  smitten  with  a  fearful  curse :  there  is 
no  new  life.  Then  Ea  the  king,  moved  by  petitions  of  the  sufferers, 
creates  a  man,  Uddushunamir,  and  tells  him  to  journey  to  Allatu,  and 
ask  her  for  a  water-skin,  that  he  may  drink  water  therefrom.  Allatu 
waxes  exceeding  wroth.  She  bids  Uddushunamir  be  gone  lest  she  curse 
him;  she  commands  that  Istar  be  sprinkled  with  the  water  of  life 
and  sent  from  her  presence.  Istar,  besprinkled,  passes  again  through 
the  gates,  and  at  each  one  receives  the  garment  or  ornament  of  which 
she  had  been  stripped.  Then  follow  thirteen  lines  apparently  used 
as  a  moral  by  the  narrator  of  the  tale.  As  Mr.  Harper  says:  "The  in- 
terpretation of  this  story  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  last  few 
lines,  which  are  somewhat  obscure.  The  situation  as  given  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Jeremias  is  perhaps  the  most  probable :  A  brother  goes  to  a  magician 
to  inquire  for  the  spirit  of  a  dead  sister.  The  real  issue  involved  is,  'Will 
the  dead  return  ? '  The  magician  then  relates  to  him  the  story  of  Istar, 
the  only  one  who  has  ever  returned  from  the  nether  world." 

The  original  of  this  strange  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
library  of  Sardanapalus. 

See  "Die  Hollenfahrt  der  Istar,"  by  Dr.  Eberhard  Schrader  (Giessen, 

Would  you  like  to  know  Beethoven's  opinion  of  Cherubini  ? 

In  "  Beethoven,  the  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
you  will  find  his  opinions  of  many  composers  and  in  other  chapters  ex- 
tracts which  disclose  the  intimate  side  of  the  great  man.  This  and  the 
companion  volume,  "  Mozart,"  are  translated  and  edited  by  Henry  Edward 
Krehbiel.  Price,  $i  net,  each;  postage,  ioc.  To  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks.     Send  for  circular  to 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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1 874);  "Die  Hollenfahrt  der  Istar,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  feremia3  (Leipsic, 
1886);    ''Assyrischbabylonische   Mythen  und   Epen,"    by    P.    [en9en; 
Jastrow's    ' 'Religion    of    Babylonia    and    Assyria"    (chapter 
"Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature,"  with  a  translation  of  "Istar's 
Descent,"by  Clifton  D.  Gray  (New  York,  1901). 


*  * 


The  variations  begin  Tres  lent,  F  minor,  4-4,  with  a  sombre  motive 
(first  horn).  The  violas  and  clarinets,  accompanied  by  wood-wind  in- 
struments in  syncopated  rhythm,  answer  with  a  second  motive,  and 
there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major.  The  variations,  as  Mr.  Apthorp  says, 
have  one  wholly  original  peculiarity:  "The  theme  is  not  given  out 
simply  at  the  beginning,  neither  is  it  heard  in  its  entirety  until  the  last 
variation,  in  which  it  is  sung  by  various  groups  of  instruments  in  unison 
and  octaves,  and  worked  up  later. in  full  harmony.  Each  one  of  the 
variations  represents  one  of  the  seven  stages  of  Istar's  being  disrobed 
at  the  gates  of  the  'immutable  land,'  until  in  the  last  she  stands  forth 
in  the  full  splendor  of  nudity.  The  composition  is  so  free  as  to  resent 
technical  analysis ;  but  by  following  the  poem,  and  noting  the  garment 
or  ornament  taken  off,  the  listener  can  appreciate  the  composer's  poetic 
or  picturesque  suggestiveness  in  his  music." 

Mr.  Lambinet,  a  professor  at  a  Bordeaux  public  school,  chose  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  text  "Pro  Musica"  for  his  prize-day  speech.  He  told 
the  boys  that  the  first  thing  the  study  of  music  would  teach  them  would 
be  logic.  "In  symphonic  development  logic  plays  as  great  a  part  as 
sentiment.  The  theme  is  a  species  of  axiom,  full  of  musical  truth, 
whence  proceed  deductions.  The  musician  deals  with  sounds  as  the 
geometrician  with  lines  and  the  dialectician  with  arguments."  The 
master  went  on  to  remark:  "A  great  modern  composer,  Mr.  Vincent 
d'Indy,  has  reversed  the  customary  process  in  his  symphonic  poem 
'Istar.'  He  by  degrees  unfolds  from  initial  complexity  the  simple  idea 
which  was  wrapped  up  therein,  and  appears  only  at  the  close,  like  I  sis 
unveiled,  like  a  scientific  law  discovered  and  formulated."  The  speaker 
found  this  happy  definition  for  such  a  musical  work, — "an  inductive 
symphony." 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY. 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


Hr.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON. 


BostonSympIpiu  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


SECOND  MATINEE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  5, 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


"With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 


HAROLD  BAUER 


Now  playing  in  America  in  all  prominent  cities,  with 
all    the    important   musical    organizations,   writes   as 

follows  of  the 


PIANO 


Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Boston. 
Gentlemen  : 

In  a  former  letter  to  you  I  expressed  my  delight  and  satisfaction  with  your  magnifi- 
cent pianofortes,  and  I  have  once  more  to  thank  you  and  to  admire  your  untiring  efforts 
to  attain  an  artistic  ideal.  Your  latest  model,  equipped  with  the  centripetal  tension 
bars,  has  developed  and  intensified  the  qualities  of  its  precursors  and  has  surpassed  my 
highest  expectations. 

As  you  know,  I  have  used  these  instruments  under  many  different  conditions,  in 
recital,  with  orchestra,  in  small  and  in  large  halls,  and  their  adaptability  to  all  require- 
ments has  equally  astonished  and  delighted  me.  The  tone  is,  as  always,  one  of  never- 
failing  beauty,  the  action  is  wonderful  in  its  delicacy  and  responsiveness,  and  I  consider 
that,  as  an  instrument  for  bringing  into  prominence  the  individual  qualities  of  tone  and 
touch  of  the  player,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  stands  absolutely  pre-eminent. 

The  vertical  grand  (style  O)  is  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
capable  of  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  any  one  accustomed  to  play  upon  a  grand,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  without  exception  the  finest  upright  piano  I  have 
ever  met  with. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  has  been  a  source  of  personal  gratification 
to  me  to  hear  the  favorable  comments  that  have  been  passed  in  every  instance  upon 
your  instruments,  and  to  find  that  my  opinion  as  expressed  last  year  has  been  echoed  and 
confirmed  by  musicians  and  the  musical  public  throughout  the  country. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  HAROLD  BAUER. 

ifamt&iaiirfm&r. 

492  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Washington  Representatives, 

E.  F.  DROOP  &  SONS  CO., 
925  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty  =f if th  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
•  Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W 


Krauss,  O.  H 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Mtiller  F. 


Clarinets.  *  Bass  Clarinet. 

Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A.  Fritzsche,  O. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill  C. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


CONTRA-BASSOON 

Debuchy,  A. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L,  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F 

Triangle,  etc 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H  Ludwig,  C  F.      Sauerquell,  J 


B 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Boston  New  NationaI  Theatret 

Symphony  i               Washington. 

y~V            f                 a  \        Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

V^rWllCiS  LlU.  Fifty-ninth  performance  In  Washington. 


VINCENT  D'INDY,  Conductor, 
Specially  engaged  for  this  concert. 


SECOND  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  5, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Symphonie  (in  B-flat),  Op.  20 Ernest  Chausson 

I.     Lent ;  Allegro  vivo. 
II.     Tres  lent. 
III.     Anime. 


"  Psyche*  et  Eros,"  extrait  de  "  Psyche',"  Poeme 

.  symphonique    .......  Ce'sar  Franck 

Nocturnes  ........       Claude  Debussy 

I.     Nuages. 
II.     Fetes. 

Chant  funebre     ........      Alberic  Magnard 


"  Istar  "  (Variations  symphoniques)      ....         Vincent  d'Indy 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &f   Co.,   Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

O.  J.  De  MOLL  &■  COMPANY 

1229  G  Street,  N.W. 


Symphony  in  B-*lat,  Op.  20 Ernbst  Chaus 

(Bora  at  Paris  in  185.5;  killed   at  Limay  by  a  bicycle  accident,  June  12,  {ftg 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  April  18,  1891,  and  again  at  its  concert  en 
April  30,  1892;  but  it  was  first  "revealed  to  the  Parisian  public"--] 
to  quote  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Pierre  de  Breville— at  a  concert  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  at  the  Cirque  d'Hivc  r, 
Paris,  on  May  13,  1897.  In  1897  it  was  performed  at  an  Ysaye  con- 
cert in  Brussels  (January  10). 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henry  Lerolle,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps, 
and  strings.     It  is  in  three  movements. 

The  following  sketch  is,  in  large  measure,  a  paraphrase  of  an  article 
written  by  Stephane  Risvaeg. 

I.  Lent,  B-flat,  4-4.  An  introduction  in  a  broad  and  severe  style 
begins  with  a  clearly  defined  figure  in  unison  (violas,  'cellos,  double- 
basses,  clarinet,  horn).  The  composer  establishes  at  once  the  mood, 
and  announces  the  leading  motives  of  the  symphony,  in  their  subtle 
essence  at  least,  if  not  in  their  plastic  reality.  Strings  and  wood- 
wind instruments  are  used  delicately  in  counterpoint.  After  short 
episodes  (horns  and  violas)  the  orchestra  little  by  little  becomes  quiet, 
and,  while  the  background  is  almost  effaced,  a  little  run  "of  violins  and 
wood-wind  instruments  introduces  the  Allegro  vivo  (3-4). 

The  chief  theme,  one  of  healthy  but  restrained  joy,  exposed  in  a 
simple  manner  (m/)  by  horn  and  bassoon,  passes  then  from  horn  and 
bassoon  to  oboe  and  'cello  and  in  fragments  to  other  instruments. 
The  ornamentation,   though  habitually  sombre,   undergoes  modifica- 

Miniature   Scores  of  Wagner's   WorKs 

Trauermarsch  aus  "  Gotterdammerung." 

Prelude,  "Parsifal/' 

Siegfried  Idyll. 

Wotan's  Abschied  von  Briinnhilde  und  Feuerzauber. 

Siegmund's  Liebeslied  aus  "  Die  Walkure." 

Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg." 


BOOSEY  &   COMPANY,  9   East   17th  Street,    /NEW  YORK 
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Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


1$  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

tj  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
''Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

Cfl  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

€|  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

^  Published   in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
^  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COHPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 
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tions.  There  is  a  fortissimo  tutti,  allegro  molto,  which  is  followed 
immediately  by  a  second  theme,  more  exuberant  in  its  joy,  more  pro 
nounced  than  the  first.  It  is  sung  at  first  by  flutes,  English  horn,  and 
horns,  with  violins  and  violas,  and  with  a  harp  enlace  mint.  A  short 
phrase  of  a  tender  melancholy  is  given  to  viola,  'cello,  and  clarinet. 
The  Allegro  is  based  on  these  themes,  which  are  developed  and  com- 
bined with  artistic  mastery  and  with  unusual  harmonization.  "It 
is  an  unknown  landscape,  but  it  is  seen  in  a  clear  light,  and  it  awakens 
in  the  hearer  impression  of  an  inexpressible  freshness."  In  the 
final  measures  of  this  movement  the  initial  theme  becomes  binary 
(Presto);  the  basses  repeat  the  elements  of  the  Allegro,  and  the 
hearer  at  the  end  is  conscious  of  human,  active  joy. 

II.  Tres  lent  (with  a  great  intensity  of  expression).  The  title 
should  be  "Grief."  At  first  a  deep  and  smothered  lamentation,  which 
begins  and  ends  in  D  minor  without  far-straying  modulations.  "The 
sadness  of  a  forest  on  a  winter's  day;  the  desolation  of  a  heart  which 
has  been  forbidden  to  hope,  from  which  every  illusion  has  been  swept 
away."  The  English  horn,  to  the  accompaniment  of  pianissimo  trip- 
lets in  the  strings,  gives  out  with  greater  distinctness  the  phrase  of 
affliction,  now  and  then  interrupted  fruitlessly  by  consolatory  words 
of  flutes  and  violins.  The  bitter  lament  is  heard  again,  persistent 
and  sombre ;  and  then  the  English  horn  sings  again,  but  more  definitely, 
its  song  of  woe.  The  violins  no  longer  make  any  attempt  at  conso- 
lation: they  repeat,  on  the  contrary,  doubled  by  'cellos,  the  lament 
of  the  English  horn,  which,  though  it  is  now  embellished  with  delicate 
figuration,  remains  sad  and  inconsolable.  After  an  excited  dialogue 
between  different  groups  of  instruments,  where  a  very  short  melodic 
phrase,  thrown  from  the  strings  to  the  brass,  is  taken  up  with  inten- 
sity by  the  whole  orchestra,  there  is  a  return  to  the  hopeless  sorrow 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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of  the  beginning,  which  is  now  "crystallized  and  made-  perpetual,  if 
the  phrase  be  allowed,"  in  D  major. 

III.  Anime\  B-flat,  4-4  (to  be  beaten  2-2).  A  crisp  and  lend  tntti 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement.  It  is  followed  at  once 
by  a  rapid  figure  for  the  'cellos  and  double-basses,  above  Which  a 
summons  is  sounded  by  trumpets,  then  violins,  violas,  and  the  whole 
orchestra.  The  pace  quickens,  and  the  underlying  them-  of  the  finale 
is  heard  ('cellos  and  bass  clarinet).  This  clear  and  concise  theme  has 
a  curiously  colored  background  by  reason  of  sustained  horn  chords. 
The  phrase,  taken  up  sonorously  by  the  strings,  is  enlarged,  enriched 
with  ingenious  episodes,  and  by  an  interesting  contrapuntal  device 
it  leads  to  a  thunderous  chromatic  scale  in  unison,  which  in  turn  in- 
troduces a  serene  choral  (D  major).  Sung  by  all  the  voices,  it  is  heard 
again  in  A  major.  A  gentle  phrase  (for  oboe,  sung  again  and  continued 
by  the  clarinet),  brings  again  the  choral  (wind  instruments).  There 
is  a  return  to  B-flat  major.  A  theme  recalls  one  of  those  in  the  first 
movement,  which  goes  through  a  maze  of  development,  to  end  in  a 
continued  and  gentle  murmur  of  horns  in  thirds.  The  clarinet  traces 
above  them  the  choral  melody.  The  chief  theme  is  heard  again,  as 
is  the  choral,  now  sung  by  violins.  The  oboe  interjects  a  dash  of 
melancholy,  but  the  trombones  proclaim  the  chief  theme  of  the  first 
movement.     A  crescendo  suddenly  dies  away  at  the  height  of  its  force, 


Piano 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing   to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 
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and  the  brass  utter  a  sort  of  prayer  into  which  enter  both  resigna- 
tion and  faith.  The  master  rhythm  of  this  finale  reappears  (basses), 
while  the  sublime  religious  song  still  dominates.  A  tutti  bursts  forth, 
which  is  followed  by  a  definite  calm.  There  are  sustained  chords,  and 
the  basses  repeat,  purely  and  majestically,  the  first  measures  of  the 
introduction. 

*  * 

Ernest  Chausson  was  born  at  Paris  in  1855.  He  was  riding  a  bi- 
cycle down  a  hill  on  his  estate  at  Limay,  June  12,  1899.  The  bicycle 
escaped  his  control,  and  his  head  was  dashed  against  a  stone  wall. 

His  family  was  wealthy.  His  parents  wished  that  he  should  be  a 
lawyer,  and  they  insisted  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar  before 
he  studied  music.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was  associated  at 
that  time  with  Bruneau,  Vidal,  Marty,  Pierne,  Leroux;  but,  older 
than  they,  he  brought  to  his  work  a  certain  maturity  of  intellect, 
coupled  with  the  indecision  of  one  that  did  not  see  clearly  his  way. 
He  was  inclined  to  despise  musical  conventionalism;  and  he  aimed 
at  results  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  school-fellows,  were  beyond  his 
reach.  Some  charming  songs  were  composed  as  class  exercises;  but 
before  the  end  of  two  years  Chausson  left  the  Conservatory  to  become 
the  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  He  joined  the  Societe  Nationale,  and 
became  intimate,  with  Vincent  d'Indy,  Gabriel  Faure,  Henri  Duparc, 
Pierre  de  Breville,  Charles  Bordes.  With  them  he  labored  in  every 
way  for  musical  righteousness  as  it  appeared  to  them. 

His  eulogy  was  written  by  many.  The  memorial  article  by  Pierre 
de  Breville,  published  in  the  Mercure  de  France  of  September,  1899,  is 
the  most  discriminative ;  and  it  gives  the  stranger  a  closer  view  of  the 
man  as  well  as  the  musician.     I  translate  portions  of  this  article. 

"Chausson,  like  Cesar  Franck,  was  unknown  during  his  life.  He 
did  not  occupy  publicly  the  place  to  which  he  had  a  right.  Directors  of 
concerts  thought  little  about  him,  managers  of  theatres  were  not  curi- 
ous about  his  opera,  and  the  newspapers  were,  as  a  rule,  unkind  or 
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silent.  ...  He  himself  was  interested  in  the  music,  of  his  colleagues ; 
their  success  brought  him  joy.  He  was  ingenious  in  his  methods  of 
bringing  the  young  before  the  public;  he  was  always  ready  to  render 
them  in  a  delicate  manner  any  service.  If  he  met  with  ingratitude, 
he  did  not  mind  it,  for  kindness  was  natural  to  him,  and  he  was  gen- 
erous because  he  was  in  love  with  generosity.  His  library  showed  the 
breadth  of  his  intelligence,  the  various  subjects  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. He  had  collected  memoirs,  legends,  the  literature  of  all 
folks,  poets,  philosophers.  He  had  read  these  books,  so  that  one 
could  not  see  how  in  so  short  a  life  he  had  accomplished  so  much  in 
so  many  ways.  He  journeyed  to  Germany  to  hear  the  works  of  Wag- 
ner, which  were  not  then  played  in  Paris,  and  he  brought  back  with 
him  the  compromising  title  of  'Wagnerian' ;  for  it  was  at  the  time  when 
the  professor  forbade  his  pupils  to  bring  into  the  class  the  dangerous 
score  of  'Parsifal.'  Chausson  tried  for  the  prix  de  Rome  under  very 
unfavorable  conditions.  He  failed,  left  the  Conservatory,  and  thence- 
forth had  but  one  master,  the  one  to  whom  d'Indy  dedicated  his  'Chant 
de  la  Cloche,'  saying,  'To  the  one  so  justly  named  the  master, — Cesar 
Franck.' 

"Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat  is  of  such  incomparable  nobility  that 
it  induced  the  German  conductor,  Nikisch,  to  reveal  it  to  the  Parisian 
public,  May  3,  1897,  at  the  Circque  d'Hiver.  The  efforts  of  Ysaye 
and  Colonne  finally  brought  Chausson  into  notice,  and  the  exceptional 
value  of  works  that  differed  widely  brought  attention,  in  spite  of  his 
modesty  and  his  abhorrence  of  puffery.  The  success  of  his  quartet 
led  some  to  say  he  was  making  progress.  Now  no  one  knows  how  to 
stop  suddenly  from  being  unjust;  and,  since  it  was  necessary  to  find 
an  excuse  for  past  indifference,  they  abused  the  older  works,  which 
they  knew  not,  to  extol  the  new  ones.  'He  is  just  beginning,'  they 
said,  'to  be  individual';  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  this  indi- 
viduality was  not  a  recent  thing,  that  it  was  displayed  in  the  first 
melodies  written  when  he  was  still  a  student.  .  .  . 

"It  may  be  said  that  all  his  works  exhale  a  dreamy  sensitiveness 
which  is  peculiar  to  him.  His  music  is  saying  constantly  the  word 
lcher.y     His  passion  is  not  fiery:    it  is  always  affectionate,   and  this 
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S>6e  Educational  Value 
of  &/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  cf  music,  rvithout  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realisation 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  iEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.T. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Fa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Yt.) 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Yassar  College. 

Badclif fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  jEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

S?te  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  a//  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOUAN  HALL     .    .     .     .     3&  Fi«*  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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affection  is  gentle  agitation  in  discreet  reserve.  It  is,  indeed,  he  him- 
self that  is  disclosed  in  it, — a  somewhat  timid  man,  who  shunned  noisy 
expansiveness,  and  joyed  in  close  relationships.  If  he  did  not  know 
futile  brutality,  he  nevertheless  knew  what  power  is,  for  this  is  shown 
in  certain  dramatic  scenes  of  %e  Roi  Arthus.' 

"He  has  been  charged  with  melancholy,  but  he  was  not  a  sad  man. 
The  melancholy  that  veiled  his  soul,  veiled  also  from  his  eyes  the 
vulgarity  of  exterior  spectacles.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  or  avoid 
vulgarity,  for  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  communicated  un- 
consciously his  own  thoughts  concerning  things,  and  joyous  nature 
was  thus  darkened  by  the  revery  of  one  who,  indifferent  to  its  seduc- 
tions, formed  a  striking  contrast  to  its  smiling  impassibility.  And  so 
in  the  'Soir  de  Fete'  the  festival  itself  disappears,  borne  away  in  the 
dreams  of  the  poet,  who  searches,  far  away  from  it,  night  and  calm. 
It  might  also  be  said  that  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  evolution 
toward  simplicity;  but  he  had  always  loved  and  practised  simplicity; 
as  when  he  wrote  to  the  celebrated  verses  of  Verlaine,  which  begin 
'La  lune  blanche,'  the  masterpiece  of  which  the  title  'Apaisement'  is 
bound  intimately  to  both  verse  and  music ;  as  when  he  composed  his 
symphony  and  his  concert.  The  truth  is,  more  confident,  more  a 
master  of  his  form,  he  worked  without  deliberate  intent  more  freely 
than  in  the  past.     This  spontaneity  was  acquired  only  after  many  years. 

"A  new  symphony,  overtures,  a  violin  sonata,  a  new  drama,  were 
sketched.  Rehearsals  of  'L,e  Roi  Arthus'  were  announced  at  Carls- 
ruhe.  At  London,  Barcelona,  the  Hague,  Liege,  Brussels,  even  at 
Paris,  they  were  learning  how  to  write  his  name  on  programmes. 
An  accident,  tragic,  inexplicable,  crushed  the  forehead  peopled  with 
projects,  and  stopped  the  heart  that  beat  only  for  noble  thoughts." 


Chausson's  chief  works  are  as  follows:  Stage:  "Le  Roi  Arthus," 
grand  opera  in  three  acts  (Brussels,  November  30,  ,1893);  "Helene," 
lyric  drama  in  two  acts,  of  which  two  scenes  were  performed  by  the 
Societe  Nationale  (1887,  1888);  two  scores  to  accompany  pieces  for 
marionettes  by  Bouchor, — "La  Tempete,"  after  Shakespeare  (1888), 
"Legende  de  Sainte  Cecile"  (1892);  entr'acte,  "La  Mort  de  Ccelio" 
from  "Caprices  de  Marianne"  (1885).  Orchestral:  Symphony  in 
B-flat  (1891);  "Solitude  dans  les  Bois"  (1886);  "Soir  de  F£te"; 
"Poeme,"  for  violin  and  orchestra  (played  by  Ysaye,  Paris,  1897). 
Chamber:  Trio  in  G  minor  (1883) ;  Concert  for  piano,  violin,  and  string 


THF     NATION  Al  Founded  by 

I  lit-     ll/%IIV-rll/mL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY  Incorporated  in    885  and 
Ar     |||.o.r     ^c  chartered  in  1 89 1  by 

Ul       IVHJoIC    Ul  special  act  of  Congress. 

AMFDIfA  47-49  West  25th  Street, 

AlVltKILA  NEW  Y0RK> 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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THE  NAME  • 


STANDS 
FOR  EVERYTHING  THAT  IS 

GOOD  -  FRESH  -  PURE 

AND    DELICIOUS 
IN   CANDY,      COCOA 


AND    CHOCOLATES. 


(KOC0UTEP0WDtf 


ON  SALE  AT  OUR  STORES 

AND    SALES  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


IT 


quartet  (Brussels,  then  Paris,  1892);  Piano  quartet;  Quelques  Danses 
for  piano  (1897).  Choruses,  duets,  motets,  "Chant  Nuptial,"  "Hymne 
Vedique";  Ballade  for  unaccompanied  quartet.  Among  his  songs  are 
"Nanny,"  "Les  Papillons,"  "Le  Colibri,"  "Hebe,"  "La  Pluie,"  "Les 
Morts,"  "La  Caravane"  (with  orchestra),  "Poeme  de  1' Amour  et  de  la 
Mer,"  "Temps  des  Lilas,"  Nocturne,  "Amour  d' Anton,"  "Printemps 
Triste,"  "Nos  Souvenirs,"  "Trois  Lieder,"  and  Maeterlinck's  "Serres 
Chaudes." 


"Psyche,"  Symphonic  Poem .  C£sar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890.) 

"Psyche,"  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  with  text  by 
Messrs.  Sicard  and  Fourcaud,*  music  by  Cesar  Franck,  was  composed 
in  1887-88.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
National  Society  in  Paris,  March  10,  1888.  It  was  performed  at 
Chatelet  concerts,  February  23,  30,  1890,  and  after  Franck's  death 
on  November  30  and  December  7  of  the  same  year. 

Four  orchestral  sections  of  the  work  were  published  in  the  form  of 
a  suite  in  1900:  "Sommeil  de  Psyche,"  "Psyche  enlevee  par  les 
Zephirs,"  "Les  Jardins  d'Eros,"  "Psyche  et  Eros."  "Psyche's  Sleep" 
and  "Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs"  were  performed  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  January  31  1903. 

This  suite  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  Eng- 
lish horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  four  bassoons, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  text  of  the  poem  does  not  follow  closely  the  tale  told  for  all 
time  by  Apuleius  in  "The  Golden  Ass."  In  this  work  Psyche,  asleep, 
is  borne  by  the  zephyrs — her  pure  aspirations — to  the  gardens  of  Eros, 
to  the  long-desired  paradise.  There  her  celestial  bridegroom  awaits 
her.  She  wishes,  however,  to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  mystery  that 
enwraps  him.  The  vision  disappears.  Again  on  earth,  wandering 
and  lamenting,  she  pours  out  her  sorrow.  Eros  pardons  her  ambi- 
tion, which  he,  after  all,  had  inspired,  and  the  two  ascend  to  the  light. 
"It  is  the  apotheosis,"  says  Dr.  Gustave  Derepas,  in  his  study  of 
Franck,  "it  is  the  triumph  of  love  which  is  no  longer  forced  to  believe: 
it  sees  and  possesses;   it  is  a  veritable  Redemption." 

"Eros  and  Psyche,"  continues  Derepas,  "do  not  appear  as  indi- 
viduals. The  orchestra  interprets  their  feelings,  and  for  this  reason: 
the  two  are  in  this  poem  not  individuals.  Franck,  forgetting  the 
legendary  personages,  looks  on  them  as  symbols  of  the  human  soul 

*  These  are  the  names  of  the  librettists  as  given  by  Georges  Servieres  in  "  La  Musique  Francaise 
Moderne"  (Paris,  1897).  Dr.  Derepas  says  that  Grandmougin  is  the  librettist.  The  music  journals  of  Paris, 
in  their  reviews  of  the  performances  in  1888  and  1890,  do  not  mention  the  name  of  any  librettist. 
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NEW  WILLARD  HOTEL 

WASHINGTON 


The 

Boston  Symphony  Quartet 

Professor  WILLY  HESS,  Violin 

Mr.  OTTO  ROTH,  Violin 

Mr.  EMILE  FERIR,  Viola 

Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE,  Violoncello 

Will  give 

Three  Concerts  of  Chamber  Music 

MONDAY  EVENINGS 
December    J  8,   January   22,  March    26 

Assisted  by 

SIGISMOND  STOJOWSKI,  Pianist*         SUSAN  METCALFE,  Soprano 

OLGA  SAMAROFF,  Pianist 


PROGRAMME  OF  FIRST  CONCERT 

DECEMBER  18,  1905 

1.    Beethoven  Quartet  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violon- 

cello, in  B-flat  major,  Op.  18,  No.  6. 

1.    Sigismond  Stojowski  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  in 

G  major,  Op.  13 
(First  Time.) 

3.    Schubert  Quartet   for    two    Violins,  Viola,  and   Violon- 

cello, in  D  minor  (Op.  posth.) 


ASSISTING  ARTIST: 
Mr.  SIGISMOND  STOJOWSKI. 


Tickets  for  the  three  evenings  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  Katie  Wilson-Greene, 
1214  F  Street.     Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Mrs.  Greene. 
The  price  of  season  tickets  is  $4.     Single  tickets,  $1.50. 
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and  supreme  love.  Music,  absolute  music  without  words,  because 
its  notes  do  not  have  a  definite  meaning,  is  of  all  the  forms  of  art  the 
most  adequate  expression  of  these  immaterial  realities.  There  are 
no  solos  in  this  oratorio.  The  orchestra  has  the  most  important  part; 
it  translates  the  longings,  the  regrets,  the  final  joy  of  Psyche.  The 
chorus,  an  anonymous,  impersonal  body,  sings  now  and  then  and  in 
few  words  the  peripeteias  of  the  drama.  It  is  to  be  easily  seen  that 
the  whole  work  is  charged  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism." 

I.  Psyche's  sleep.  Lento,  6-8.  There  are  typical  motives  in  this 
movement,  as  throughout  the  work.  The  Sleep  theme  is  at  first  given 
to  the  clarinet,  with  accompaniment  of  strings;  it  is  then  given  to 
oboe  and  flutes,  later  to  violins.  Then  appear  the  theme  of  Longing 
(strings)  and  that  of  Love,  which  are  mastered,  however,  by  the  Sleep 
theme,  which  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

II.  Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs.  Allegro  vivo,  3-8.  There 
are  two  chief  themes.  The  first — muted  strings,  with  clarinet  and 
flutes — personifies  the  zephyrs.  It  appears  in  another  form,  which  is 
borrowed  from  Franck's  symphonic  poem,  "Les  Eolides"  (composed 
in  1876),  which  has  been  played  at  these  concerts.  This  theme  appears 
in  varied  forms,  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by  arpeggios,  either  of  muted 
strings  or  of  flutes  and  clarinets.  The  second  theme,  of  a  tender,  lan- 
guorous nature,  is  thought  to  characterize  Psyche. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of  Love,  given  to  the  bass  clari- 
net, and  this  is  lost  in  the  theme  of  Psyche. 

III.  The  Gardens  of  Cupid.  Poco  animato,  2-A.  Several  themes 
form  the  foundation  of  this  movement.  The  first  figure  is  given  to  the 
flute.  Then  the  theme  of  Cupid  (wood- wind  and  horns  with  violin 
trills)  mingles  with  that  of  the  zephyrs.  These  themes  broaden  and 
become  passionate.  The  suggestion  is  of  triumphant  love,  the  love  of 
Cupid.     The  passion  subsides,  and  the  close  is  pianissimo. 

[In  the  symphony  the  chorus  enters  in  this  love  scene:  "Love, 
source  of  all  life."  Then  the  orchestra  recalls  timidly  the  theme  of 
Psyche's  Longing.  The  voices  of  invisible  beings  assure  her  of  her 
happiness,  but  at  the  same  time  they  warn  her  never  to  seek  to  see  the 
face  of  her  mystic  lover.] 

IV.  Psyche  and  Cupid.     Allegretto  modere. 

This  orchestral  movement  comes  immediately  after  the  solemn 
warning  of  the  chorus,  and  it  ends  the  second  part  of  the  work.     To 

Do  you,  know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Tra?iscript said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     (Si    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Cbe  Dew  musical  education 

FOR  PIANOLA  OWNERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  t he- 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL   POPULAR   COURSE    FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 

(  62  Rolls,  12  Scores  (    ttnn 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  12  Lessons      .         .         .  |  12  Lesson  Papers     (*1UU 

(  42  Rolls,  10  Scores  )       *-q 
WAGNER  COURSE,  10  Lessons     ....  j  I0  Lesson  papers     J       9/9 

(  16  Rolls,  4  Scores  \      c,e 
WAGNER'S  "RING"  COURSE,  4  Lessons   .         .         j    4  Lesson  Papers    j      * 

(  20  Rolls,  20  Scores  (      *4n 
POPULAR  COURSE,  5  Lessons      ....         j    s  Lesson  papers    \      *   " 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 

PRIVATE   CLASS    WORK. 

CLUB  WORK   IN   SMALL   TOWNS. 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    FiftH   Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Representatives  for  Washington 

The  Sanders  (SI  Stayman  Company. 
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quote  from  Mr.  Huberti's  sketch :  '  'This  movement  portrays  the  happi- 
ness of  the  lovers.  Love,  at  first  hesitant,  grows  bold;  it  has  its  pas- 
sionate flights,  its  returns  to  calmness,  its  torrents  of  passion,  then  its 
moments  of  ecstasy.  The  themes  are  so  blended  or  enchained  that  they 
are  nearly  all  of  like  importance,  and  often  one  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
other.  They  are  charged  with  a  penetrating  solemnity -which  touches 
the  heart  core." 


Nocturnes  :  No.  i,  "Nuagks";  No.  II.,  "F£tes"     Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Clouds"  and  "Festivals,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra 
January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirens,"  was  first  produced — in  com- 
pany with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901. 
The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this  last 
concert  the  friends  of  Mr.  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  manifesta- 
tions of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

The  first  performance  of  the  three  Nocturnes  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Chickering  "Production"  Concert  in  Boston,  February  10, 
1904,  when  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  Mr.  Damrosch  produced*  Nos.  1 
and  2  in  New  York  last  season. 

The  composer  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's  pculiar 
forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished,  and  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 


The  ADELE  MARGULIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .        .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC   CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Friday  Evening,  December  8, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 

February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Mis*  Marcclibs,  53  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Boston   Symphony 
Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies 
of  the  Programme  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  had  at  $1.50  by  ap- 
plying before  the  last  concert.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to 

F.  R,  COMEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston* 
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"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  genera]  and 
above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.     We,  then,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this  word  in 
eludes  in  the  way  of  impression  and  special  lights. 

"  'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the  slow 
and  melancholy  march  of  clouds  ending  in  a  gray  agony  tinted  with 
white. 

"  'Festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  also  the  episode  is  of  a  procession 
(a  dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obstinately 
remain, — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — luminous  dust 
participating  in  total  rhythm. 

"'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm.  Then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard ; 
it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two.  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement  begins 
Mod£re,  6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 


ivose^iANos 


Have  been  established 
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bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.     Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  one  oboe,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,"  strings.     Moderement  anime,   12-8. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  the  late  music  pub- 
lisher and  librettist.  Mr.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study 
of  these  Nocturnes  to  Le  C our rier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,  15,  May  1, 
December  15,  1902 ;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.  He  analyzed  them 
minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  notation,  and 
dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer.  He  arrived 
at  two  conclusions: — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  perceive 
sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations  would  as  a 
consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music  of  the  interval 
corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of  our 
music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes  and  the 
whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every  dogmatic 
theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our  musical  art 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important  step  as  this  in 
advance." 


Dirge Alberic  Magnard 

(Born  at  Paris,  June  9,  1865;   now  living  near  Paris.) 

This  "Chant  funebre"  for  full  orchestra  was  composed  by  Magnard 
in  memory  of  his  father,  Francis  Magnard.  The  father,  born  in  Brussels 
in  1837,  died  at  Paris  in  1894.  Novelist  and  journalist,  he  was  chiefly 
distinguished  by  his  long  editorship  of  Figaro.  The  Elegy  was  produced 
at  a  concert  given  by  the  composer  in  Paris  in  May,  1899.  Mr.  Henri 
Gauthier-Villars,  in  an  appreciative  criticism  of  this  concert,  in  which 
all  the  works  performed  were  by  Magnard,  referred  to  him  as  a  com- 
poser "wholly  unknown  to  the  great  public,  unfortunately  a  Dreyfusard, 
but  a  man  congested  with  talent." 

Lucien  Denis  Gabriel  Alberic  Magnard  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  he  took  the  first  prize  for  harmony  in  1888. 
He  afterward  became  a  pupil  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  He  is  his  own 
publisher. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes:  "Yolande,"  drama  in  music  in  one 
act,  book  by  Magnard  (Monnaie,  Brussels,  December  27,  1892); 
"Guercceur,"  tragedy  in  music,  book  by  Magnard,  published  in  1904; 
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three  symphonies,  string  quartet,  pianoforte  quintet,  quintet  for  wind 
instruments,  "Hymn  to  Justice"  (for  orchestra) ,  violin  sonata,  menuet 
for  orchestra,  "Four  Poems"  for  baritone  and  pianoforte,  "German 
Rhine"  (for  chorus  and  orchestra),  sarabande,  nocturne. 


Symphonic  Variations,  "Istar,"  Op.  42      .     .     .    Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  in  Paris  on  March  27,  1852;  still  living  there.) 
This  composition  was.  first  brought  out  in  Brussels,  under  Eugene 
Ysaye,  on  January  10,  1897;  it  was  given  in  Chicago,  under  Theodore 
Thomas,  on  April  23,  1898.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a 
Symphony  Concert  led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  February  18,  1899.  The  second 
performance  was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  April  13,  1901. 

The  variations — the  work  is  practically  a  symphonic  poem — are 
scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
triangle,  two  harps,  and  strings.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  Orchestral 
Society  of  the  Ysaye  Concerts. 

The  following  verses  are  printed  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score : — 


Hotel    Rennert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection- 
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Vers  le  pays  immuable 

Istar,  fille  de  Sin,  a  dirige"  ses  pas, 

vers  la  demeure  des  morts, 

vers  la  demeure  aux  sept  portes  ou  iiv  est  entre, 

vers  la  demeure  d'ou  Ton  ne  revient  pas. 

A  la  premiere  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  la  haute  tiare  de  sa  tete. 
A  la  deuxieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  les  pendants  de  ses  oreilles. 
A  la  troisieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  les  pierres  precieuses  qui  ornent  son  cou. 
A  la  quatrieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  les  joyaux  qui  ornent  son  sein. 
A  la  cinquieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  la  ceinture  qui  entoure  sa  taille. 
A  la  sixieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  les  anneaux  de  ses  pieds,  les  anneaux  de  ses  mains. 
A  la  septieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  le  dernier  voile  qui  couvre  son  corps. 

Istar,  fille  de  Sin,  est  entree  au  pays  immuable, 
elle  a  pris  et  recu  les  Kaux  de  la  Vie. 
Kile  a  presente  les  Baux  sublimes, 
et  ainsi,  devant  tous,  elle  a  delivre 
le  Fils  DE  LA  vie,  son  jeune  amant. 

— Epopie  d'Izdubar  (6*  Chant). 

The  last  five  lines  are  not  in  the  original  Babylonian  poem.  They 
are  a  sheer  invention  of  the  French  translator,  and  are  wholly  contra- 
dictory to  the  ending  of  the  original. 
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Furthermore,  this  story  of  Istar  or  Ishtar's  descent  to  the  "land 
of  No-Return"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  epic  poem  of  Isdubar,  or 
Gilgamesh.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

Mr.  Apthorp  has  translated  the  verses  on  the  title-page  as  follows : — 

Toward  the  immutable  land  Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,*  bent  her  steps,  toward  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  toward  the  seven-gated  abode  where  HE  entered,  toward  the 
abode  whence  there  is  no  return. 

At  the  first  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  the  high  tiara  from  her  head. 

At  the  second  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  the  pendants  from  her  ears. 

At  the  third  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  off  the  precious  stones  that 
adorn  her  neck. 

At  the  fourth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  off  the  jewels  that  adorn  her 
breast. 

At  the  fifth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  off  the  girdle  that  encompasses 
her  waist. 

At  the  sixth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  the  rings  from  her  feet,  the 
rings  from  her  hands. 

At  the  seventh  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  off  the  last  veil  that  covers 
her  body. 

Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,  went  into  the  immutable  land,  she  took  and  received  the 
Waters  of  Life.  She  gave  the  sublime  Waters,  and  thus,  in  the  presence  of  all,  de- 
livered the  Son  of  Life,  her  young  lover. 

"Le  pays  immuable"  in  the  original  is  "the  land  of  No-Return." 
Ishtar  is  the  daughter  of  the  Moon- god.  The  curious  reader  who 
wishes  to  see  a  closer  translation  into  French  should  consult  "Istar" 
(fifth  volume  of  "La  Decadence  Latine  [Ethopee]"), the  singular  romance 
by  the  still  more  extraordinary  Josephin  Peladan,  who  calls  himself 
Sar  Peladan.     The  story  is  told  on  pages  422-428. 

The  Izdubar,  or  Gilgamesh,  epic  recounts  the  deeds,  exploits,  and  suf- 
ferings of  Gilgamesh,  the  most  heroic  figure  in  Babylonian  mythology. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Harper  says  of  Gilgamesh:    "His  name,  like    that    of 

*Sin  is  probably  another  name  for  Anu. — W.  F.  A. 
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Odysseus  in  Greek  literature  and  Siegfried  in  Germanic  mythology, 
has  formed  a  centre  around  which  ancient  stories  and  legends  of  de- 
cidedly different  nature  and  distinct  origin  clustered  in  course  of  time." 
The  epic  is  no  doubt  a  poem  of  composite  character.  Some  have  con- 
sidered Gilgamesh,  or  Tzdubar,  the  prototype  of  the  Scriptural  Nimrod. 
His  exploits  are  as  follows :  Du'uzu,  the  husband  of  Istar,  was  governor 
of  the  city  of  Erech;  after  his  death  the  city  was  invaded  by  the 
Elamites.  Izdubar  comes  from  Marad,  his  native  place,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  demigod  Ea-bani,  kills  Khumbaba,  the  last  of  the  Elamite 
usurpers,  and  delivers  the  city.  Istar  offers  him  her  heart  and  hand, 
but  is  rudely  rejected,  Izdubar  reminding  her  that  her  former  loves 
have  invariably  been  fatal  to  her  lovers.  She,  incensed  at  his  refusal, 
calls  upon  her  father  Anu  for  revenge.  Anu  sends  a  monstrous  bull 
to  ravage  Erech;  but  the  monster  is  killed  by  Izdubar,  helped  by 
Ea-bani.  Then  Istar  prevails  upon  her  mother  Anatu  to  kill  Ea-bani, 
and  smite  Izdubar  with  leprosy.  Izdubar  repairs  to  his  ancestor 
Hasisadra,  who  dwells  in  the  realms  of  the  blest,  and  is  cured  by  him 
of  his  disease.  He  then  returns  to  Erech,  and  the  gods  hear  his 
lamentations  for  the  lost  Ea-bani,  whom  they  permit  to  return  to  earth 
from  the  nether  world. 

"Istar's  Descent  into  Hades"  is  a  wholly  different  poem.  It  begins 
abruptly  with  Istar's  journey  to  the  land  of  No-Return,  to  the  house 
out  of  which  he  who  enters  never  comes  back.  She  addresses  the 
porter  at  the  gate,  and  threatens  to  break  down  the  gate  and  shatter 
the  door  and  restore  the  dead  to  life  if  he  does  not  allow  her  to  enter. 
He  consults  Queen  Allatu,  and  she  tells  him  to  open  the  door  for  Istar, 
and  do  unto  her  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  Then  he  strips  her 
at  each  gate  of  some  ornament,  as  in  the  verses  above,  and  she  asks 
him  each  time  why  he  strips  her.  He  answers  invariably :  ' '  Enter,  my 
lady,  for  such  is  the  custom  of  Allatu."  When  she  is  at  last  before 
Allatu,  the  Queen  curses  her  with  frightful  curses.  There  Istar  re- 
mains, and  the  outside  world  is  smitten  with  a  fearful  curse :  there  is 
no  new  life.  Then  Ea  the  king,  moved  by  petitions  of  the  sufferers, 
creates  a  man,  Uddushunamir,  and  tells  him  to  journey  to  Allatu,  and 
ask  her  for  a  water-skin,  that  he  may  drink  water  therefrom.     Allatu 

Would  you  like  to  know  Beethoven's  opinion  of  Cherubini  ? 

In  "  Beethoven,  the  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
you  will  find  his  opinions  of  many  composers  and  in  other  chapters  ex- 
tracts which  disclose  the  intimate  side  of  the  great  man.  This  and  the 
companion  volume,  "  Mozart,"  are  translated  and  edited  by  Henry  Edward 
Krehbiel.  Price,  $1  net,  each;  postage,  ioc.  To  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks.     Send  for  circular  to 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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John  Drew  as  De  Lancey 

No  better  assurance  of  the  worth  of  a  stage  piece  could  be  give* 
than  that  it  is  a  comedy  by  Augustus  Thomas.  Prom  "  A  rfzona  "  t<> 
his  latest  success,  "  De  Lancey,"  in  which  John  Drew  will  appeal  :it 
the  National  Theatre  during  the  week  of  December  4.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  scored  such  a  series  of  successes  as  to  have  succeeded  in  establish* 
ing  himself  as  the  foremost  representative  playwright  in  America. 
His  comedies  are  invariably  noteworthy  for  their  refreshingly  brill 
iant  dialogues  and  ingenious  as  well  as  plausible  action.  In  the  case  of 
"De  Lancey"  Mr.  Thomas  has  perfected  a  three-act  comedy  <>t  excep- 
tional originality  in  theme  and  rare  smartness  of  speech.  The  piece 
was  written  with  John  Drew  in  mind,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  its 
incidents  are  actual  occurrences  taken  out  of  his  own  life  fits  him 
to  the  part  of  Jim  De  Lancey  as  no  other  role  of  his  entire  career  has 
done.  The  production  will  be  seen  here  with  the  same  scenery  and 
cast  that  appeared  for  so  many  months  before  the  fashionable  New  York 
audiences  that  crowded  the  Empire  Theatre.  There  the  triumph  was 
complete  for  both  star  and  play.  It  is  conceded  that  the  present  work 
is  the  best  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  yet  given  to  the  stage.  The  hero 
is  a  Drew  part  that  appeals  in  the  strongest  way  to  Drew  admirers. 
There  is  a  laugh  in  almost  every  line,  and,  as  Mr.  Drew  has  nearly 
all  the  witty  speeches  to  make,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  fine  scope 
for  that  dry,  restrained  sense  of  humor  that  has  so  strongly  estab- 
lished him  in  the  affections  of  the  most  discriminating  theatre-goers. 
The  whole  play  is  remarkably  well  acted,  and  Margaret  Dale  in  the 
role  of  Jacqueline,  De  Lancey' s  sweetheart,  is  most  attractively  placed. 

The  story  tells  in  three  acts  the  manly  attempt  at  self-sacrifice  by 
De  Lancey,  to  step  aside,  in  order  that  his  friend,  Dr.  Morton,  may 
marry  the  girl,  Jacqueline  Marple,  to  whom  the  doctor  is  affianced, 
but  who  really  loves  De  Lancey  as  thoroughly  as  De  Lancey  loves  her. 

But  it  is  needless  to  spoil  an  evening's  enjoyment  for  those  who 
are  to  see  it  by  now  unravelling  a  plot  which,  needless  to  say,  has  a 
happy  culmination.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  "De  Lancey,"  among 
recently- written  American  comedies,  possesses  what  was  thought  to 
be  in  the  old  days  the  necessary  ingredient  of  all  plays,— the  element 
of  sacrifice.  The  presence  of  this  element  gives  the  action  of 
"De  Lancey"  a  splendid  pathos,  which,  however,  is  continuously 
relieved  by  the  flashes  of  Mr.  Thomas's  familiar  style  of  humor. 

In  keeping  with  everything  else  staged  by  Mr.  Frohman,  the 
comedy  is  put  on  with  flawless  taste  and  by  so  skilful  a  handling  of 
details  as  to  create  in  many  scenes  perfect  atmosphere  and  local  color. 

Besides  Mr.  Drew  the  cast  includes  Miss  Margaret  Dale,  Miss 
Doris  Keane,  Arthur  Elliott,  Walter  Hale,  and  several  others. 
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waxes  exceeding  wroth.  She  bids  Uddushunamir  be  gone  lest  she  curse 
him;  she  commands  that  Istar  be  sprinkled  with  the  water  of  life 
and  sent  from  her  presence.  Istar,  besprinkled,  passes  again  through 
the  gates,  and  at  each  one  receives  the  garment  or  ornament  of  which 
she  had  been  stripped.  Then  follow  thirteen  lines  apparently  used 
as  a  moral  by  the  narrator  of  the  tale.  As  Mr.  Harper  says:  "The  in- 
terpretation of  this  story  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  last  few 
lines,  which  are  somewhat  obscure.  The  situation  as  given  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Jeremias  is  perhaps  the  most  probable :  A  brother  goes  to  a  magician 
to  inquire  for  the  spirit  of  a  dead  sister.  The  real  issue  involved  is,  'Will 
the  dead  return  ? '  The  magician  then  relates  to  him  the  story  of  Istar, 
the  only  one  who  has  ever  returned  from  the  netherworld." 

The  original  of  this  strange  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
library  of  Sardanapalus. 

See  "Die  Hollenfahrt  der  Istar,"  by  Dr.  Eberhard  Schrader  (Giessen, 
1874);  "Die  Hollenfahrt  der  Istar,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias  (Leipsic, 
1886);  "Assyrischbabylonische  Mythen  und  Epen,"  by  P.  Jensen; 
Jastrow's  "Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria"  (chapter  xxv.) ; 
"Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature,"  with  a  translation  of  "Istar's 
Descent,  "by  Clifton  D.  Gray  (New  York,  1901). 

*  * 

The  variations  begin  Tres  lent,  F  minor,  4-4,  with  a  sombre  motive 
(first  horn).  The  violas  and  clarinets,  accompanied  by  wood- wind  in- 
struments in  syncopated  rhythm,  answer  with  a  second  motive,  and 
there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major.  The  variations,  as  Mr.  Apthorp  says, 
have  one  wholly  original  peculiarity:  "The  theme  is  not  given  out 
simply  at  the  beginning,  neither  is  it  heard  in  its  entirety  until  the  last 
variation,  in  which  it  is  sung  by  various  groups  of  instruments  in  unison 
and  octaves,  and  worked  up  later  in  full  harmony.  Each  one  of  the 
variations  represents  one  of  the  seven  stages  of  Istar's  being  disrobed 
at  the  gates  of  the  'immutable  land/  until  in  the  last  she  stands  forth 
in  the  full  splendor  of  nudity.  The  composition  is  so  free  as  to  resent 
technical  analysis ;  but  by  following  the  poem,  and  noting  the  garment 
or  ornament  taken  off,  the  listener  can  appreciate  the  composer's  poetic 
or  picturesque  suggestiveness  in  his  music." 

Mr.  Lambinet,  a  professor  at  a  Bordeaux  public  school,  chose  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  text  "Pro  Musica"  for  his  prize-day  speech.  He  told 
the  boys  that  the  first  thing  the  study  of  music  would  teach  them  would 
be  logic.  "In  symphonic  development  logic  plays  as  great  a  part  as 
sentiment.  The  theme  is  a  species  of  axiom,  full  of  musical  truth, 
whence  proceed  deductions.  The  musician  deals  with  sounds  as  the 
geometrician  with  lines  and  the  dialectician  with  arguments."  The 
master  went  on  to  remark:  "A  great  modern  composer,  Mr.  Vincent 
d'Indy,  has  reversed  the  customary  process  in  his  symphonic  poem 
'Istar.'  He  by  degrees  unfolds  from  initial  complexity  the  simple  idea 
which  was  wrapped  up  therein,  and  appears  only  at  the  close,  like  Isis 
unveiled,  like  a  scientific  law  discovered  and  formulated."  The  speaker 
found  this  happy  definition  for  such  a  musical  work, — -"an  inductive 
symphony." 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Mrs.  KATIE  WIL&ON-GREENE 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

j  (Pupil  of  William  Shakeapean    London.) 

Studio,  1214  F  Street.  "Phone   Main  5525. 


THOMAS  EVANS  GREENE, 


TENOR    SOLOIST, 

(Late  of  the  Savage  Grand  Opera), 

Teacher  of  Siiig-iii^. 

Studio,  1214  F  Street.  'Phone,  Main  3525. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTRED6E, 


TJE1VOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


,  J,  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING, 


STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  COMINGS, 


PIA/NIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Mrs.  OLDBERG, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 


Studio,  1327  F  Street. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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Mr.  B.  FRANK  GEBEST, 


Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher. 

Pupil  of  Barth,  Scharwenka,  and 

Moszkowski. 

Just  returned  from  study  in  Europe. 

STUDIO,  1327  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  N.W. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


Hr.  B.  L.WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  nadame  nARCHESL  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY,  COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  EDWIN  HUGHES, 

Teacher  of  Piano. 
i  307  Riggs  Street,  Northwest. 


Mr.  JOSEF  KASPAR 

(Director  of  Washington  Choral  Society  and 

Georgetown  Orchestra) 

HAS  RESUMED  VIOLIN  LESSONS. 

STUDIO,  1217  M  STREET,  N.W. 
Mr.  Kaspar  is  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  violin 
school  of  Prague  and  of  the  famous  French 
violinist,  Emil  Sauret. 


W.  Edward  Heimendahl, 

of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Baltimore, 

Voice    Culture. 

1401  H  Street,  N.W. 


Mondays  and  Thurs 
davs  at  Studio. 


ANTON    KASPAR, 

Teacher     of    Violin. 

Recitals  and.  Musicals. 

Studio :  1300  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W. 


Miss  Minna  Heinrichs, 

Teacher     of     Violin. 

Pupil  of  Prof.  Jacques  M.  Gruen,  Vienna. 
1117  Roanoke  Street.  Those,  North  1452  s. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  SCHOOL. 

H8C  Street,  N.E. 

'Phone,  438  W. 

NORTHWEST  STUDIO,   1214  F  STREET. 

Miss  Georgia  E.  Miller,  Director. 

Class  and  Private  Lessons. 


Miss   CAROLYN  E.  HAINES, 
Teacher  of  Piano. 

Pupil  of    CONSTANTIN  VON  STERNBERG 
and  S.  M.  FABIAN. 

Residence-Studio,  J  744  Corcoran  St., N.W. 


OSCAR  FRANKLIN  COMSTOCK, 

Singing  and  Piano. 

Studio,  1217   F  Street. 


Mary  Helen  Leefe, 

soieie^iisro, 

Vocal  Instruction,  Concert  and  Church. 
1214  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C 


Miss  ELLA  STARK, 

Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher  of  Piano. 

Pupil  of  Henry  van  Zeyl  (Liszt) ;  Heinrich 
Barth,  Berlin ;  Edouard  Risler,  Paris. 

The  Brunswick,    1332  Eye  Street,  N.W., 

Apartment  67. 
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THE  LYRIC,  BALTIMORE. 


BostonSympliony  Orctiestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-J906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A,  ELLIS,  Manager, 
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HAROLD  BAUER 

* 

Now  playing  in   America  in  all    prominent  cities,   in 
recital    and    with    important    musical    organizations, 

writes  as  follows  of  the 

ifemt&ifamlttt 

PIANO 

• 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Boston. 
Gentlemen  : 

In  a  former  letter  to  you  I  expressed  my  delight  and  satisfaction  with  your  magnifi- 
cent pianofortes,  and  I  have  once  more  to  thank  you  and  to  admire  your  untiring  efforts 
to  attain  an  artistic  ideal.  Your  latest  model,  equipped  with  the  centripetal  tension- 
bars,  has  developed  and  intensified  the  qualities  of  its  precursors  and  has  surpassed  my 
highest  expectations. 

As  you  know,  I  have  used  these  instruments  under  many  different  conditions,  in 
recital,  with  orchestra,  in  small  and  in  large  halls,  and  their  adaptability  to  all  require- 
ments has  equally  astonished  and  delighted  me.  The  tone  is,  as  always,  one  of  never- 
failing  beauty,  the  action  is  wonderful  in  its  delicacy  and  responsiveness,  and  I  consider 
that,  as  an  instrument  for  bringing  into  prominence  the  individual  qualities  of  tone  and 
touch  of  the  player,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  stands  absolutely  pre-eminent. 

The  vertical  grand  (style  O)  is  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
capable  of  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  any  one  accustomed  to  play  upon  a  grand,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  roithont  exception  the  finest  upright  piano  I  have 
ever  met  with. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  has  been  a  source  of  personal  gratification 
to  me  to  hear  the  favorable  comments  that  have  been  passed  in  every  instance  upon 
your  instruments,  and  to  find  that  my  opinion  as  expressed  last  year  has  been  echoed  and 
confirmed  by  musicians  and  the  musical  public  throughout  the  country. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  HAROLD  BAUER. 

ifam&imitlnt(!k 


Baltimore  Representatives 

R.  LERTZ  &  SON 

14  West  Saratoga  Street 
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Boston   Symphony   Orchestra. 

PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adainowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H- 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W 


Krauss,  O.  H 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes.  Oboes. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn^ 
Muller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Regestein,  E- 

Helleberg  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
iKloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J.  F 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON . 

Debuchy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals 
Senia.  T. 


Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.         ^Librarian 
Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell.  J 


PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by  The  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO. 
G.  FRED  KRANZ,  President  N.  "W.  corner  Charles  and  Fayette  Streets 


Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


The  Lyric, 

Mount  Royal  and 
Maryland  Avenues, 
Baltimore. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

Twenty-first  Season  in  Baltimore. 


VINCENT  D'INDY,  Conductor, 
Specially  engaged  for  this  concert. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6, 

AT  8.J5  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME. 

Deuxieme  Symphonie  (in  B-flat),  Op.  57 

I.  Extremement  lent ;   Ties' vif. 

II.  Moderement  lent. 

III.  Modere;  Tres  anime ;  Modere. 

IV.  Tres  lent;  Assezvif;  Largement. 


Vincent  d'Indy 


Suite,  "  Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  de  Maeterlinck 


Gabriel  Fame' 


1  Saugefleurie,"  Ldgende  d'apres  un  Conte  de  Robert  de 

Bonnieres  ,,,,,,,         Vincent  d'Indy 


L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  d'apres  une  Ballade  de  Goethe  .        .     Paul  Dukas 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    d?    Co.,   Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Baltimore  by 
COHEN    &   HUGHES 
304  North  Howard  Street 


Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57     .     .     .     Vincent  d'J 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

In  1876  a  work  by  d'Indy,  ''Symphonic  Chevaleresque :  [ean  Hun 
yade,"  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  Nationale,  Paris; 
but  this  work  is  not  now  included  in  the  composer's  own  list  of  his 
compositions.  The  work  entitled  "Wallenstein,"  composed  during 
the  years  1873-81,  though  classed  by  some  as  a  symphony,  is  entitled 
by  d'Indy  "Trilogy,  after  the  dramas  of  Schiller."  According  to  his 
own  catalogue,  d'Indy's  Symphony  No.  1  is  the  symphony  in  three  parts 
on  a  French  mountain  air,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  composed  in 
1886,  produced  at  Paris,  March  20,  1887  (Mme.  Bordes-Pene,  pianist), 
and  performed  in  Boston,  April  5,  1902,  with  Mr.  Bauer,  pianist. 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  composed  in  1903-1904,  was  pro 
duced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  February  28,  1904.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Paul  Dukas.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  one  small  trum- 
pet in  E-flat,  two  trumpets  in  C,  three  trombones,  one  contra-bass 
trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  two 
harps,  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  in  America  was  at  Phil- 
adelphia by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  December  31,  1904.  It  was 
played  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  January  7,  1905. 

Mr.  Calvocoressi  in  a  study  of  this  symphony  (Le  Guide  Musical, 
May  8-15,  22-29,  I9°4)  first  mentions  the  symphonies  written  bv 
the  French  of  the  modern  school,  Chausson,  Lalo,  Saint-Saens,  Guy- 
Ropartz,  Alberic  Magnard,  P.  Dukas,  Savard,  Wittowsky,  Vreuls, 
de  Wailly,  Tournemire,  Marcel  Labey,  and  especially  the  symphony  by 
Cesar  Franck  and  d'Indy's  first.  He  then  says:  "Examining  the  series 
of  works  by  Vincent  d'Indy  and  the  different  stations  of  his  sure  de- 
velopment, one  will  see  that  each  of  his  dramatic  works  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  important  work  of  absolute  music.  After  'The  Song 
of  the  Bell'  came  the  Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air;   after  'Fervaal,' 


Miniature   Scores  of  Wagner's   WorKs 

Trauermarsch  aus  "  Gotterdammerung." 

Prelude,  "  Parsifal." 

Siegfried  Idyll. 

Wotan's  Abschied  von  Bninnhilde  und  Feuerzauber. 

Siegmund's  Liebeslied  aus  "  Die  Walkure." 

Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg." 


BOOSEY  &   COMPANY,  9   East   17th  Street,    /NEW  YORK 
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Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edited  with  Accompaniments  by 

HELEN  HOPEKIRK 


<J  To  the  student  of  folk-music  Scotland  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  countries.  The  origin  of  Scottish 
folk-music  is  very  remote,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  most  primitive  scale  forms  were  in  use. 

^  Mention  of  Scottish  music  recalls  to  many  merely  a  few  such 
songs  as  u  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 
"Annie  Laurie,"  etc.  These,  however,  are  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant; in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  songs  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
least  known.  The  music  of  the  Gael  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  weird,  emotional  quality.  Their  melodies  are  full  of  the 
long,  tender,  melancholy  northern  twilights. 

€|  In  her  interesting  prefatory  essay  on  Scottish  music  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection  has  endeavored  to  explain  the  misconception 
that  has  arisen  from  the  association  of  two  racially  different 
peoples,  the  Celtic  Scot  and  the  Saxon  Scot,  so  as  to  help  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  their  music.  The  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  or  selected  from 
sources  less  calculated  to  rob  either  words  or  music  of  their  haunt- 
ing beauty.  The  banal  "  arrangements  "  found  in  most  editions 
are  conspicuously  absent,  for  artistic  accompaniments  for  each  song 
have  been  written  by  Mme.  Hopekirk, —  written,  too,  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  a  Scot  and  with  the  artistry  of  an 
accomplished  musician. 

^  These  Seventy  Songs  have  been  gathered  from  the  Lowlands, 
the  Highlands,  the  remote  mountainous  regions,  and  from  the 
Western  Isles,  and  are  loved  and  sung  wherever  there  beats  a 
Scottish  heart. 

<[  Published  in  The  Musicians  Library  in  two  edi- 
tions, for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 
C|  Price  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50;  in  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COriPANY,   Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 
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the  second  string  quartet;  after  'The  Stranger/  the  Symphony  in  B  flat 
major."* 

This  symphony  is  without  a  programme  of  any  sort.  D'Indy  wrote 
in  an  article  published  in  the  first  number  of  Musica  (  Paris]  :  Svm 
phonic  music,  unlike  dramatic  music,  is  developing  toward  complexit  v  : 
the  dramatic  element  is  more  and  more  introduced  into  absolute-  music, 
in  such  a  way  that  form  is  here,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  submissive  to 
the  incidents  of  a  veritable  action"  Mr.  Calvocoressi  supplies  a  note 
to  this  remark:  "To  search  for  an  action  that  is  not  purely  musical 
in  absolute  music  would  be  madness.  There  is,  indeed,  an  action  in 
this  symphony,  but  it  is  wholly  in  the  music:  the  putting  into  play 
of  two  principal  themes,  which  present  themselves  at  the  beginning 
side  by  side,  follow  each  other,  war  against  each  other,  or,  on  the  con 
trary,  are  each  developed  separately,  associate  with  themselves  new 
ideas  which  complete  or  serve  as  commentary,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
work  are  blended  in  an  immense  triumphal  chant."  It  would  be  idle, 
then,  to  attempt  to  characterize  these  themes  as  though  they  were 
dramatic  motives.  One  can  say,  however,  that  two  decided  elements 
of  musical  expression  are  strongly  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  first  movement  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts:  a  slow  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  themes  appear  at  first  in  the  state  of  simple  cells ; 
and  a  lively  movement. 

I.  "Extremement  lent.  Tres  vif."  B-flat  major,  4-2.  Violon- 
cellos and  double-basses,  doubled  by  harps,  announce  an  initial  and 
sombre  theme  of  almost  sluggish  rhythm.  The  flute  replies  with  a 
phrase  whose  chief  characteristic  is  an  ascending  leap  of  a  seventh, 
a  progression  dear  to  the  composer.  This  phrase  is  the  second  princi- 
pal theme  of  the  symphony.  The  phrase  may  be  resolved  in  this 
instance  into  two  distinct  elements:  the  descending  fourth — B-flat  to 
F-sharp — which,  with  its  own  peculiar  rhythm,  is  a  cell  that  later  on 
will  assume  great  importance;  the  ascending  seventh,  which  will  play 
a  dominating  part  and  appear  again  throughout  the  work  as  a  song  of 
despair,  a  burst  of  the  determined  will.     This  second  theme  may  then 

*  "  The  Song  of  the  Bell,"  romantic  symphony  for  solo  voices,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  composed 
during  the  years  1879-83;  the  opera  "Fervaal,"  during  1880-05;  the  second  string  quartet  in  1807;  "The 
Stranger,"  an  opera,  was  produced  at  Brussels,  January  7,  1903. — Ed. 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded   1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 

to 


be  considered  as  a  sort  of  embryonic  form  which  contains  the  chid 
elements  of  the  symphony.     The  initial  theme,  on  tin-  contrary    will 
almost  always  keep  a  closer  resemblance  to  itself;  there  will  be  nnm 
berless  changes,  melodic  or  rhythmic  transformations,  but  its  particular 
physiognomy  will  not  be  lost. 

The  initial  theme  rumbles  in  the  basses  during  the  whole  of  this  in 
traduction.  A  tutti  of  some  measures  leads  bv  a  rapid  crescendo  to 
the  main  body,  tres  vif,  3-4.  A  horn,  accompanied  by  second  violins 
and  violas,  announces  a  new  theme,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  this 
movement.  The  first  two  notes  of  this  motive  are  the  descending 
fourth,  the  first  cell  of  the  second  chief  theme.  The  second  section  of 
the  new  theme  furnishes  material  for  an  abrupt  and  jerky  figure,  given 
soon  afterward  to  the  wood-wind.  This  figure  will  play  throughout 
the  work  a  transitional  part,  and  will  intervene  between  the  various 
developments.  Its  rhythm  is  unmistakable.  This  figure  alternates 
now  between  the  wood-wind  and  the  strings,  and  soon  brings  in  the 
return  of  the  initial  theme,  which  is  combined  with  the  abrupt  and 
characteristic  transitional  matter.  The  initial  theme,  diminished, 
is  given  to  the  'cellos.  The  violins  expose  a  figure,  6-4,  in  which  the 
ascending  seventh  of  the  second  chief  theme  is  recognized.  Flutes  and 
clarinets  have  graceful  ascending  phrases.  There  is  a  return  to  the 
initial  movement.  The  motive  of  transition  prepares  the  re-entrance 
of  the  theme  first  sung  by  the  horn,  which  is  developed  at  first  alone, 
then  in  combination  with  the  transitional  motive.  The  characteristic, 
incisive  rhythm  apparently  is  about  to  die  away,  but  it  appears  in  oboes 
and  clarinets,  after  the  violins  have  again  sung  the  second  principal 
theme.  Tremoli  *of  violins  and  violas  prepare  the  re-entrance  of  the 
initial  sombre  theme,  given  in  turn  to  the  basses,  the  bass  clarinet, 
the  little  trumpet,  while  harps  and  wood-wind  accompany  with  ever- 
growing agitation.  After  this  theme  has  been  developed,  there  is  a 
gradual  broadening,  and  the  motive  originally  sung  by  the  horn  is 
given  to  the  wood- wind.  The  transitional  motive  is  then  developed 
alone,  and  the  initial  theme  appears  in  the  brass,  after  which  the  oboe 
sings  the  second  principal  theme  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  3-2.  The 
graceful  flute  and  clarinet  passages  again  appear.     There  is  a  crescendo, 
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and  the  second fprincipalTtheme^inJitS  complete  form  returns  at  the 
original  pace. $fe The Jpace|quickens,  and  the  transitional  theme  hovers 
above  the  initial  sombre  theme,  which  repeats  itself  in  an  ascending 
progression.  There  is  a  figure  of  a  descending  fifth,  with  a  rhythm 
like  that  of  the  first  cell  in  the  second  principal  theme,  and  the  return 
of  this  theme  is  expected,  but  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  the  transi- 
tional motive  is  insistent,  and  leads  suddenly  to  the  conclusion. 

II  Moderement  lent.  D-flat  major,  6-4.  The  second  movement 
begins  with  an  announcement  by  the  first  violins  of  the  second  princi- 
pal theme  (descending  fourth).  The  bass  clarinet  sings  the  rest  of  the 
motive,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  strings.  These  first  measures  prepare 
the  re-entrance  of  the  same  theme  under  a  form  (6-4)  already  used 
in  the  first  movement.  A  new  figure  appears,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Finale.  The  development  brings  a  modulation  to  E  major,  and 
harps  give  out  a  strongly  rhythmed  motive  in  that  tonality.  This 
motive  will  be  employed  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  dotted,  characteristic 
rhythm  is  now  kept  up,  while  the  oboe,  then  the  clarinet,  and  also 
other  instruments  sing  in  turn  an  expressive  theme,  which  might  be 
taken  at  first  for  a  commentary  on  the  initial  sombre  motive,  but  the 
conclusion  of  it  is  the  first  new  theme  of  this  movement,  which  in  turn 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  theme  (6-4)  of  the  first  movement.  The  music 
grows  more  brilliant,  and  this  last  named  motive  appears  in  A  major 
(violins  and  violas),  also  the  first  new  theme  of  this  movement  (small 
trumpet).  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  reappears,  as  also  the  more 
expressive  motive  in  the  tonic.  There  is  use  of  these  various  musical 
thoughts  before  the  conclusion  begins.     The  strongly  rhythmed  theme 
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ill.     Aioaere,   i>  minor,  2-4.     A  solo  viola  chants  a  th.-m,-  ,,(  or 
cha1C  character,   which  reminds  one  of  some  old  legend  s  ™  r      The 
flute  hints  at  the  strongly  rhythmed  theme  of  the  preeE  movement 
but  the  archaic  tune  is  developed  and  interrupted  sudden™     b     the 
horns  proclaiming  the  initial  theme,  sadly  changed  and  of  grea    v  di 
punished  importance.     This  initial  theme,  with  hurried  pace    persists 
n  triplets  shortened  more  and  more.     There  is  a  fantastic'whlrlwlndln 
the  strings   and  above  it  a  bold  theme  is  given  out  bv  the  w " ri -wind 
The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  appears  almost  immediately  afterward 
tfc    KS,a/ied  t0  the  WhirHng  tripletS'     There  is  a  comparative   u  1   and 
wW  wt  e  1S  DT  gUT  °Ut  at  lenSth  fay  the  small  trumpet   aiter 

which  there  is  an  orchestral  explosion.     Then  the  archaic  tune^ppears 

fr^Z  AV°tj  m  3"i'  l'after  the  manner  of  a  Pautomimic  dTce  -: 
and  played  by  flutes  and  then  bassoons;  harp  harmonics  and  thetri- 
angle  give  additional  color  to  this  episode.     The  development  of  this 
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theme  is  twice  interrupted  by  the  union  of  the  strongly  rhythmed  theme 
(basses)  and  the  bold  theme,  but  it  keeps  on  only  to  give  way  to  the 
appearance  in  canon  of  the  bold  theme,  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the 
brass  ff.  After  this  climax  the  archaic  tune  returns,  2-8,  and  a  rallen- 
tando  leads  to  reappearance  of  this  theme  in  its  original  form. 

IV.  Introduction,  Fugue,  et  Finale.  The  general  form  of  this  last 
movement  is  that  of  a  rondo  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  two 
parts  (introduction  and  fugue).  In  the  introduction  to  the  fugue  all 
the  chief  thematic  ideas  of  the  preceding  movements  are  recalled  one 
by  one,  either  by  solo  instruments  or  by  groups  of  instruments. 

The  subject  of  the  fugue  is  the  expressive  theme  first  sung  by  the 
oboe  in  the  second  movement,  but  now  the  theme  is  lengthened  by  an 
ascending  arabesque,  in  which  the  characteristic,  ascending  curve  of 
the  second  chief  theme  of  the  work  is  recognized.  The  final  association 
of  the  two  themes,  already  hinted  at  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
movement  by  the  appearance  of  a  figure  common  to  them  both,  is  now 
frankly  declared.  This  subject,  persisting  to  the  end  of  the  fugue, 
brings  in  a  lively  movement,  5-4,  the  true  Finale.  The  oboe  sings  the 
first  new  theme  of  the  second  movement,  which  is  developed  in  com- 
pany with  the  fugue  subject.  The  instrumental  complications  become 
more  elaborate.  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  presents  itself,  and 
then  a  brand-new  motive  appears,  interrupted  by  echoes  of  the  archaic 
melody.  This  new  theme  prepares  the  return  of  the  initial  motive, 
which  strengthens  itself  in  canon  form.  The  fugue  subject  creeps  about 
the  whole  orchestra,  while  a  more  aggressive  form  of  the  often  used 
theme  of  the  second  movement  soars  above.  The  brand-new  theme 
returns,  and  once  more  ushers  in  the  initial  theme  in  the  bass,  while  the 
second  chief  or  cyclic  theme  is  announced  above.  This  is  the  final 
struggle  of  the  two.  The  fugue  subject  soon  reappears,  and  leads  to 
a  brilliant  burst  of  the  whole  orchestra.  The  second  chief  or  cyclic 
theme  is  then  used  as  a  broadly  proportioned  choral,  whose  bass  is  the 
initial  theme,  now  subdued  and  definitely  associated  with  the  triumph 
of  the  second  theme.  This  triumph  is  thrice  proclaimed  in  the  pero- 
ration, and,  between  the  proclamations,  the  archaic  theme,  with  its 
characteristic  initial  fifth,  is  heard  in  the  wood- wind. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

6.  SCHIRMEB,  35  UNION  SQVABE,  NEW  YOBK 
CONCERTOS  FOR  PIA/\0  AND  ORCHESTRA 

THE  ORCHESTRAL  PART  ARRANGED  FOR  A  SECOND  PIANO,  IN  SCORE 

EDITED  AND  REVISED  BY 

RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 

FR.  LISZT.     Concerto  No.  i,  in  E-flat #2.50 

FR.  LISZT.     Concerto  No.  2,  in  A          . 3.00 

A.  RUBINSTEIN.     Concerto  in  D  minor 3.00 

P.  TSCHAIKOWSKY.     Concerto  in  B-flat  minor 3.00 


Mr.  Joseffy  is  a  pedagogue  of  unrivalled  fame.  His  editing  has  been  most 
minute  and  thorough,  bringing  out  many  subtle  points  in  phrasing  and  pianistic 
effects.  He  has  said  the  last  word  as  to  fingering  through  which  the  effects  can 
be  realized. 
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&f>e  Educational  Value 
of  &f>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  jEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training:  School  for 

Teachers. 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Vt.l 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Yassar  College. 

Badclif fe  College. 

Tnf  ts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department,  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  jEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

Z5/>e  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOUAN  HALL     <     ...     36a  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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The  foregoing  analysis  is  based  on  the  articles  by  Mr.  Calvocoressi ; 
for,  since  he  is  acquainted  intimately  with  d'Indy 's  musical  life  and 
purposes,  his  articles  concerning  this  composer  have  more  than  ordi- 
nary authority. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  d'Indy  was  prepared  from 
information  given  by  the  composer  himself  and  from  H.  Imbert's  arti- 
ticle  in  "Profils  de  Musiciens"  (Paris,  s.  d.) : — 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  so  against  his  wish  he 
studied  for  that  object,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music.  He 
took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Diemer  and  harmony  lessons  of  Lavignac 
(1862-65).  During  the  Franco- Prussian  War  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Montretout.  After  the 
war  he  gave  up  definitely  any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  a  professional  musician. 

(It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father,  a  man  of  large  income,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  not  too  disagreeably.  Vincent's 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife,  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme.  Theo- 
dore d'Indy,  who,  an  excellent  musician,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many  years  apart  from  the  madding 
world  and  vexing  social  diversions.  It  was  she  that  led  him  in  his 
early  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vincent  had  an  uncle, 
Saint- Ange  Wilfred  d'Indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer,  was  popu- 
lar in  Parisian  parlors  and  halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber  music, 
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and  operas  de  salon  were  performed.     It  was  lie  that  first  showed  liis 
nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  instrumentation.) 

D'Indy  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Association  Artistiqiu-  des  Con 
certs  du  Chatelet,  conducted  by  Colonne,  as  kettledrum mer,  then  as 
chorus-master,  and  he  thus  served  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend,  Henri  Duparc,  to  Cesar  Franck,  who  was 
professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory.  D'Indy  entered  his  class. 
and  in  1875  took  a  first  accessit,  but  he  left  the  Conservatory,  for  he 
saw,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  musical  instruction  there,  so  far 
as  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  given  in  a  serious  manner. 
He  then  became  a  private  pupil  of  Franck,  with  whom  he  studied 
thoroughly  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  1873  he  travelled  in  Germany,  and  spent  several  months  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  who  treated  him  with  great  affability.  In  1875  his  Inst 
work  for  orchestra  was  performed  several  times  at  the  Concerts  Popu- 
lates, Paris,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup, — the  overture,  ''The  Picco 
lomini"  (after  Schiller),  which  became  the  second  part  of  his  "Wallen- 
stein"  trilogy.  In  1882  his  one-act  opera-comique,  "Attendez-moi 
sous  rOrme"  (based  on  a  comedy  by  Regnard)  was  performed  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  In  1885  he  won  in  competition  the  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Paris  for  a  musical  composition.  This  prize  was  established 
in  1878,  and  offered  to  French  composers  every  two  years.  His 
successful  work  was  "Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche,"  for  solo  voices,  double 
chorus,  and  orchestra*  In  1887  he  became  chorus-master  of  Lamou- 
reux's  concerts,  and  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus  for  the  first  perform- 
ance of  "Lohengrin"  in  Paris  (Eden  Theatre,  May  3,  1887)  were  in- 
trusted to  him. 
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He  was  one  of  the  few  frenchmen  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Bayreuth.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de  Cas- 
tillon,  Chausson,  and  Duparc,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  So- 
ci£te  Nationale  de  Musique,  a  society  that  has  been  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  music  in  France  by  reviving  interest  in  symphonic  and  chamber 
works.  After  the  death  of  Franck  (1890)  d'Indy  was  made  president 
of  the  society.  In  1893  he  was  asked  by  the  government  to  be  one  of  a 
committee  to  reform  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  he  prepared  a  plan 
of  reorganization,  which  raised  such  a  tempest  among  the  professors  of 
that  institution  that  they  plotted  together  and  obtained  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  committee.  In  1895  he  was  offered,  on  the  death  of 
Guiraud,  the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatory ; 
he  declined  the  offer,  for  he  wished  to  be  wholly  free.  But  in  1896  he 
founded  with  Charles  Bordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant  a  music  school, 
the  Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and  professor  of  com- 
position. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  in  1873  d'Indy  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  Requiem  of  Brahms,  and  his  admiration  for  it  was  so 
great  that  he  determined  to  go  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from  him.  After  his  sojourn  in 
Weimar  he  went  to  Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had  gone  to  Bavaria. 
He  followed  him,  and  finally  found  him  at  Tutzing,  but  whether  Brahms 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  he  was  absorbed 
by  works  that  demanded  concentration  of  mind,  the  interview  was  short 
and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters  from 
Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 

D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux,  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.  He  has  listened  intently 
to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written  from 
Vernoux  in  1887  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  summits 
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of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 

woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  lias  pot 
yet  been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labor* 
and  the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic 
world'  seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here 
one  feels  at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in 
"Poeme  des  Montagnes,"  suite  for  piano  (1881) ;  "La  Foret  Enchantee," 
symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano 
on  a  Mountain  Air  (1886);  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some 
folk-tunes  (1888);  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  piano  (1889); 
and  chamber  music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 
In  his  childhood  d'Indy  loved  folk-tales  and  fantastic  stories.  Then 
he  read  eagerly  the  works  of  Uhland,  Hoffmann,  Poe.  There  came 
the  worship  of  Dante,  and  then  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Flaubert,  especially  by  his  "Temp- 
tation of  Saint  Anthony,"  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  In 
painting  he  prefers  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, and  he  confesses  frankly  that  he  experiences  a  greater  and  more 
artistic  stimulus  in  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  art  long  before  Christ 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  art  known  to  Pericles.  Imbert  says  that 
d'Indy  will  remain  for  hours  in  contemplation  before  the  pictures  of 
certain  primitive  German  or  Flemish  painters,  while  the  marvellous 
compositions  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance  leave  him  cold. 
"So  that  one  may  well  trace  in  his  preference  for  the  colossal  and  rude 
works  of  earlier  times,  and  in  his  disdain  for  the  charming  creations  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  determination  to  keep  from  his  music  all  that 
seems  to  him  to  have  the  least  affectation,  or  that  which  is  merely  grace- 
ful or  tender." 


These  works  by  d'Indy  have  been  played  in  Boston: — 
Orchestra:  Variations,  "Istar"  (Symphony  Concerts,  February  18, 
1899,  APril  I3i  1901).  Suite,  "Medee"  (Symphony  Concerts,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1900).  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano  on  a  Mountain  Air 
(Symphony  Concert,  April  5,  1902).  Introduction  to  Act  I.,  "Fervaal" 
(Orchestral  Club,  January  7,  1902).  "The  Enchanted  Forest"  (Sym- 
phony Concert,  October  31,  1903).  Entr'acte  from  "The  Stranger" 
(Symphony  Concert,  March  5,  1904).  Choral  variations  for  saxophone 
and  orchestra  (first  performance,  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  January  5, 
1904).  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  January  7,  1905. 
Chamber  Music:  Piano  Quartet,  Op.  7  (Ysaye  and  others,  April  16, 
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1898,  Kneisel  Concert,  November  18,  1901,  Hoffmann  Quartet  Concert, 
November  28,  1905).  String  Quartet,  Op.  45  (Kneisel  Concert,  De- 
cember 3,  1900).  Chanson  et  Danses  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
horn,  two  bassoons  (Longy  Club,  January  9,  1901).  Trio  for  clarinet, 
'cello,  and  piano,  Op.  29  (Longy  Club,  March  31,  1902).  Suite  in  D 
major  for, trumpet,  two  flutes,  string  quartet,  Op.  27  (Kneisel  Quartet, 
November  17,  1902).  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  piano — the  accompani- 
ment was  originally  for  orchestra — (Longy  Club,  January  5,  1903, 
Messrs.  Longy  and  G-ebhard). 

Lyric  Works:  "Ride  of  the  Cid,"  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(Choral  Art  Society,  December  18,  1903).  "Lied  Maritime"  was  sung 
here  as  early  as  1902  (Mme.  Alexander-Marius,  January  22).  Madri- 
gal (Mme.  Alexander-Marius,  January  22,  1902).  "Clair  de  Lune," 
"La-bas  dans  le  Prairie,"  "Ma  Lisette"  (Mme.  Alexander-Marius, 
March  9,  1904). 

Pianoforte:  Excerpts  from  "Tableaux  de  Voyage"  (Mme.  Hope- 
kirk,  December  13,  1902,  January  17,  1903).  "Poeme  des  Montagnes," 
suite  (Miss  Hawkins,  February  26,  1904).  "Plein  Air,"  from  "Poeme 
des  Montagnes"  (Mme.  Hopekirk,  November  13,  1905).  Helvetia  Valse, 
No.  3  (Mr.  Pugno,  November  18,  1905). 


"Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken  from 
the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play  .  Gabriel  Faur£ 

(Born  at  Pamiers  (Ariege),  France,  May  13,  1845;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

Maurice  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  published  in  1892. 
When  it  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Paris, — at  the  Bouffes  Pari- 
siens,  May  17,  1893,* — there  was  no  incidental  music.  Faure's  music 
was  written  for  the  performance  in  English  given  by  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  in  London,  June  21,  1898.  This  music  was  played  here  in 
Boston  at  the  performance  given  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  and  her 

♦The  cast  was  as  follows:  Arkel,  Emile  Raymond;  Golaud,  Lugne-Poe;  Melisande,  Miss  Meuris;  Ge- 
nevieve, Miss  CameV,  Pelleas,  Miss  Marie  Aubry;  Little  Yniold,  Miss  Georgette  Loyer. 
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company  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  12,  1902,  when  the  cast  was 
as  follows:  Arkel,  Daniel  McCarthy;  Golaud,  G.  S.  Titheradge;  Meli- 
sande,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell;  Queen  Genevieve,  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright; 
Pelleas,  Herbert  Waring;  Yniold,  Alethea  Burroughs;  the  Doctor, 
Gilbert  Trent;  an  old  servant,  George  Arliss.  The  English  translation 
was  by  J.  W.  Mackall. 

The  suite,  arranged  by  Faure  from  his  incidental  music,  was  first 
played  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  The  first 
performance  in  London  was  at  a  Promenade  Concert,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wood 
conductor,  September  18,  1902.  The  suite  was  first  played  in  Boston 
at  a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8, 
1904.     It  was  played  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  17,  1904. 

The  story  of  Maeterlinck's  tragedy  is  a  simple  one.  The  gray-bearded 
Golaud,  brother  of  young  Pelleas  and  grandson  of  old  Arkel,  king  of 
Allemonde,  was  a-wandering  in  the  forest,  hunting  a  boar.  He  came 
upon  a  young  girl  weeping  by  a  spring;  she  was  beautiful  and  mys- 
terious. She  would  not  tell  her  age,  she  would  not  name  her  country. 
Her  clothing  was  that  of  a  princess,  but  it  was  torn;  her  crown  had 
fallen  into  the  water.  Golaud  questioned  her,  and  she  wept  afresh. 
He  took  her  to  the  dismal  castle,  where  he  lived  with  old  Arkel  and 
with  his  mother,  Genevieve,  and  with  his  little  son,  Yniold,  for  Golaud 
had  been  married  and  his  wife  was  dead.  Six  months  went  by  and 
Golaud  wedded  Melisande.  Pelleas  came  to  the  castle,  and  soon  he 
and  Melisande  loved  each  other,  at  first  with  a  timid  love;  but,  as 
Pelleas  determined  to  go  away,  the  lovers  met  for  the  last  time  in  the 
park  at  night.  Golaud  had  long  had  his  suspicions.  He  had  warned 
Pelleas  by  showing  him  the  depths  that  smelled  of  death  in  the  castle 
vaults ;  he  had  employed  the  little  Yniold  as  an  unconscious  spy.  Find- 
ing his  brother  and  Melisande  alone  in  the  park  so  late  at  night,  he 
killed  him  and  wounded  her.  The  wound  was  a  slight  one;  "a  bird 
would  not  die  of  it,"  the  physician  said;  but  Melisande  could  not  live; 
"she  was  born  without  cause — to  die;  and  she  dies  without  cause." 
Melisande  in  her  sick-room  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl;  but  Golaud  had 
but  one  thought :  Were  Pelleas  and  Melisande  guilty  toward  him  ?  He 
questioned  the  dying  woman,  but,  though  she  assured  him  of  her  in- 
nocence, his  soul  was  not  quieted.  Such  is  the  motive  of  this  play,  in 
which  weak  and  shadowy  mortals  in  some  unknown  land  are  repre- 
sented as  oppressed  by  dark  and  malevolent  powers.  No  wonder  that, 
to  quote  from  Alfred  Bruneau,  "the  idea  of  fatality,  of  death,  on  which 
all  the  pieces  of  Maeterlinck  are  based,  the  atmosphere  of  sorrowful 
legend  which  enwraps  them  as  in  a  great  veil   of    crape,  that  which 
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is  distant  and  enigmatical  in  them,  their  vague  personals,  poor  longs, 
poor  people,  poor  inhabitants  of  unnamed  lands  whom  fate  leads  by 
the  hand  in  the  mist  of  the  irreparable,  the  resigned,  naive,  gentle, 
or  solemn  conversation  of  these  passive  unfortunates— all  this  suited 
in  a  most  exact  manner  the  temperament  of  Claude  Debussy."  One 
might  add  "and  that  of  Gabriel  Faure." 

The  suite,  arranged  from  Fame's  stage  music,  is  in  three  movements. 

The  first  is  the  prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  G  major,  3  4. 
It  begins  with  a  simple  theme  for  strings,  which  is  developed  with  the 
assistance  of  wind  instruments.  Here  and  there  are  Harp  notes.  There 
is  a  theme  for  solo  'cello,  flutes,  bassoon.  A  horn  calls  mysteriously 
in  the  forest.  The  movement  is  charged  with  the  pensive,  twilight 
melancholy  that  characterizes  so  much  of  Faure 's  music. 

The  second  movement,  "Fileuse"  ("The  Spinner"),  is  the  second 
entr'acte.  The  stage  direction  for  the  first  scene  of  act  iii.  is  as  fol 
lows:  "A  room  in  the  castle.  Pelleas  and  Melisande  are  discovered. 
Melisande  is  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the  room."  An- 
dantino,  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  3-4.  The  spinning  figure  is  in  the 
first  violins;  plaintive  melodies  in  wood- wind  instruments.  G  minor; 
spinning  figure  in  second  violins  and  violas;  again  a  plaintive  solo  use 
of  wind  instruments  and  a  like  use  of  the  first  violins.  There  is  a  re- 
turn to  G  major,  with  the  spinning  figure  in  the  strings,  with  wind 
instruments  in  solos  and  with  an  effective  figure  for  the  harp. 

The  third  movement  is  associated  with  the  final  tragic  scene.  Molto 
adagio,  D  minor,  3-4. 

Melisande.     Is  it  you,  grandfather  ? 

ArkEL.     Yes,  my  child.     What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? 

Melisande.     Is  it  true  that  winter  is  here? 

ArkEL.     Why  do  you  ask? 

Melisande.     Because  it  is  cold,  and  there  are  no  more  leaves. 

ArkEL.     Are  you  cold?     Do  you  wish  the  windows  shut? 

Melisande.  No,  no,  not  until  the  sun  has  sunk  into  the  sea.  It  sets  slowly ; 
so  winter  has  begun  ? 

ArkEL.     Yes.     You  do  not  like  winter  ? 

Melisande.     Oh,  no.     I  am  afraid  of  the  cold.     I  dread  the  bitter  cold. 

Arkel.     Do  you  feel  better  ? 

Melisande.     Yes;  yes;  I  no  longer  have  all  those  anxieties. 

ArkEL.     Do  you  wish  to  see  your  child? 

Melisande.     What  child  ? 

Arkel.  Your  child.  You  are  a  mother.  You  have  put  into  the  world  a  little 
girl. 

Melisande.     Where  is  she  ? 

Arkel.     Here. 

Melisande.     It  is  strange — I  cannot  raise  my  arms  to  take  her. 

ArkEL.     That's  because  you  are  still  very  weak.     I'll  hold  it  myself;   look. 

Melisande.  She  does  not  laugh.  She  is  little.  She,  too,  will  weep.  I  am  sorry 
for  her. 

(The  room  is  gradually  filled  with  the  servants  of  the  castle,  who  take  their  places  si- 
lently along  the  walls  and  wait.) 

Golaud  {suddenly  rising).  What's  this?  What  are  all  these  women  going  to 
do  here? 

The  Physician.     They  are  the  servants. 

Arkel.    Who  called  them? 

The  Physician.     Not  I. 

Golaud.  Why  did  you  come  here?  Nobody  summoned  you.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  here ?     What  does  all  this  mean ?     Answer  me! 

{The  servants  do  not  answer.) 

Arkel.     Do  not  speak  so  loud.     She  is  going  to  sleep ;  she  has  shut  her  eyes. 
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Gol,aud.     It  is  not —  ? 

The  Physician.     No,*no;  see,  she  breathes. 

Arkel,.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Now  it  is  her  soul  that  weeps.  Why  does 
she  stretch  out  her  arms  ?     What  does  she  want  ? 

The  Physician.  Toward  her  child,  no  doubt.  It's  the  struggle  of  the  mother 
against — 

GoiyAUD.     Now  ?     At  this  moment  ?     It  must  be  said,  say  it !     Say  it ! 

The  Physician.     Perhaps. 

Golaud.  At  once?  Oh,  oh!  I  must  speak  to  her.  Melisande!  Melisande! 
Leave  me  alone!   leave  me  alone  with  her! 

Arkel.  No,  no;  do  not  approach  her.  Do  not  disturb  her.  Do  not  speak  to 
her  again.     You  do  not  know  what  the  soul  is. 

Golaud.     It's  not  my  fault.     It's  not  my  fault! 

Arkel.     Listen,  listen.     We  must  now  speak  in  low  tones.     She  must  no  longer 
be  disturbed.     The  human  soul  is  very  silent.     The  human  soul  likes  to  go  away 
alone.     It  suffers  so  timidly.     But  the  sadness,  Golaud — but  the  sadness  of  all 
that  one  sees!     Oh!  oh!  oh! 
(At  this  moment  all  the  servants  fall  suddenly  on  their  knees  at  the  back  of  the  room.) 

Arkel  (turning).     WThat  is  it? 

The  Physician  (nearing  the  bed  and  examining  the  body).     They  are  right. 

(A  long  silence.) 

Arkel.     I  saw  nothing.     Are  you  sure? 

The  Physician.     Yes,  yes. 

Arkel.  I  heard  nothing.  So  quickly,  so  quickly —  All  at  once.  She  goes 
away  without  a  word. 

Golaud  (sobbing).     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Arkel.  Do  not  remain  here,  Golaud.  She  wishes  silence  now.  Come,  come. 
It  is  terrible,  but  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  was  a  little  being  so  peaceful,  so  timid, 
and  so  silent.  It  was  a  poor  little  mysterious  being,  like  all  of  us.  She  is  there, 
as  though  she  were  the  big  sister  of  her  baby.  Come,  come.  My  God !  My  God ! 
I  shall  not  understand  anything  about  it.  Let  us  not  stay  here.  Come;  the  child 
should  not  remain  here  in  this  room.  She  must  live  now  in  her  place.  It  is  the  turn 
of  the  poor  little  one. 

(They  go  out  in  silence.) 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Mme.  la  Princesse  Kdmond  de  Polignac,  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  "harps,"  strings.  The  drums  are  not  used 
in  the  second  movement. 

Gabriel  Urbain  Faure  was  the  son  of  a  director  of  a  normal  school. 
As  a  boy  he  was  left  somewhat  to  himself,  and  at  Foix,  hearing  the 
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music  lessons  of  pupils  in  the  school,  he  began  to  invent  little  tunes, 
so  that  when  he  was  nine  years  old  friends  of  the  family  recognized 
his  extraordinary  progress,  and  urged  the  father  to  allow  him  to  be 
a  musician.  In  1854  young  Faure  was  sent  to  the  School  of  Religious 
Music  founded  at  Paris  by  Niedermeyer.  His  teachers  were  Dietsch 
and  Saint-Saens.  The  first  year  Faure  was  awarded  a  prize  for  piano- 
forte playing.  Saint-Saens  was  especially  interested  in  him,  and  to 
him  Faure  attributes  the  development  of  his  musical  faculties.  Faure 
left  the  school  in  1865,  and  in  1866  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Saint- 
Sauveur,  Rennes.  There  he  remained  as  organist  and  teacher  until 
1870,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  soon  appointed  accompanying 
organist  at  the  Church  of  Notre- Dame  de  Clignancourt.  The  war  broke 
out;  he  enlisted  and  served  as  a  soldier  during  the  siege.  After  the 
declaration  of  peace  he  was  organist  for  a  time  at  Saint-Honore  d'Eylau- 
and  then  choir  organist  for  three  years  at  Saint-Sulpice.  In  1877  ne 
was  made  chorus-master  at  the  Madeleine,  and  in  1896  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  that  church.  He  was  called  to  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1896  as  a  teacher  of  counterpoint  and  fugue  and  appointed  Director 
of  the  Conservatory  in  19^5.  In  1883  he  married  the  daughter  of  Fre- 
miet,  the  distinguished  sculptor.  He  won  the  Prix-Chartier  for  chamber 
music  in  1885. 

Faure's  first  works  were  songs  composed  from  1866  to  1870.  His 
chief  compositions  are  as  follows:  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Op.  13 
(1878);  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  12  (1874)  J  "Les  Djinns,"  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  (1878);  Concerto  for  violin,  Op.  14  (1879);  Pianoforte  Quar- 
tet, No.  1,  Op.  15;  Symphony  in  D  minor  (1884-85) ;  Pianoforte  Quar- 
tet, No.  2,  Op.  45  (1886) ;  Pavane  for  orchestra  (1887) ;  Requiem  Mass 
(1893);  "L'Organiste,"  opera  in  one  act  (Salle  Duprez,  Paris,  1887); 
Madrigal  for  four  solo  voices  or  chorus;  music  to  Alexandre  Dumas's 
"Caligula"  (Odeon,  1888) ;  music  to  "Shylock"  (Haraucourt's  version  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Odeon,  1889);  "La  Naissance  de  Venus," 
scene  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (1895);  music  to  "Pro- 
methee,"  lyric  tragedy  by  Jean  Lorrain  and  Ferdinand  Herold  for  the 
arena  at  Beziers  (1900)  and  to  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar"  at  Orange, 
1905.  Concert  suites  have  been  made  from  the  music  to  "Caligula" 
and  "Shylock." 

The  rare  talent  of  Faure  is  revealed  fully  in  his  songs.  The  first 
twenty  melodies  in  the  collective  edition  were  composed  from  1868  to 
1878.  The  oldest  songs  in  the  second  volume  date  back  to  about 
1880.  "Les  Berceaux"  was  sung  in  1881;  "Les  Roses  d'Ispahan," 
in  1884;  "Clair  de  Lune,"  in  1888;  "Au  Cimetiere,"  in  1889;  "Prison" 
and  "Soir"  were  composed  in   1896;  "Le  Parfum  imperissable "  was 
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sung  in  1897;    the  "Bonne  Chanson"  (poems  by  Verlaine)  was  pub- 
lished in  1894. 

Music  for  plays  by  Maeterlinck: — 

"La  Mort  de  Tintagiles."  Stage  music  by  Leon  Dubois;  by  A.  von 
Ahn  Carse.  Symphonic  poem  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  produced 
here  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert,  January  8,  1898;  remodelled  and 
then  produced  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  16,  1901,  inci- 
dental music  by  Jean  Nougues  (Mathurins,  Paris,  November,  1905). 

"La  Princesse  Maleine."     Overture  by  Pierre  de  Breville. 

"Les  Sept  Princesses."  Prelude  and  incidental  music  by  Pierre  de 
Breville.  The  sleep  of  the  princesses  is  typified  by  a  theme  of  four 
notes.  This  theme  varies  constantly  in  tonality  and  timbre.  There 
is  a  song  for  tenor;  a  chorus  of  sailors. 

"Pelleas  et  Melisande."  Opera  in  five  acts  by  Claude  Debussy, 
Paris,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  April  30,  1902;  incidental  music  by 
Gabriel  Faure;  music  by  William  Wallace;  overture  by  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley  Cox  (London,  February  26,  1903). 

"Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue."  Paul  Dukas  is  now  at  work  on  an  opera 
based  on  this  play;  and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  Maeterlinck  himself 
prepared  the  libretto. 

"Soeur  Beatrice."  Gabriel  Faure  thought  of  setting  music  to  this 
miracle  play, — the  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of  John  Davidson's  ' '  Ballad 
of  a  Nun," — but  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  task,  and  a  young  com- 
poser, Moret,  has  undertaken  it.  The  miracle  was  performed  with 
music  by  Max  Marschalk  at  Berlin  early  in  1904. 

"Monna  Vanna."  Opera  based  on  Maeterlinck's  play  by  Abraniy, 
music  by  the  latter's  son,  iEmile  Abraniy,  is  announced  for  performance 
this  season  at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Budapest.  Le  Courrier  Musical 
(Paris)  of  January  15,  1905,  stated  that  Henry  Fevrier  was  at  work  on 
an  overture,  entr'actes,  and  stage  music  for  a  performance  of  the  play. 

Songs:  "Serres  Chaudes,"  Ernest  Chausson  (1897);  "La  Voix  de 
Selysette,"  Gabriel  Fabre  (1896);  "J'ai  cherche  Trente  Ans,  mes 
Sceurs,"  G.  Fabre  (1896);  "La  Voix  de  Selysette,"  Homer  Norris; 
"Melisande  in  the  Wood,"  Alma  Goetz  (London,  1902). 
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"Saugefleurie,"  Legend  for  Orchestra  after  a  Tale  by  Robert 
de  Bonni^res,  Op.   21 Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852;  still  living  in  Paris.) 

"Saugefleurie"  ("Wild  Sage")  was  composed  in  1884.  It  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  January  25, 

1885. 

The  subject  is  taken  from  "Contes  des  Fees,"  by  Robert  de  Bonnieres, 
and  portions  of  the  fairy  tale  in  verse  are  printed  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the 
score.     The  story  may  be  paraphrased  in  English  prose  as  follows: — 

Once  upon  a  time  a  young  and  beautiful  fairy,  Saugefleurie,  lived 
humbly  and  alone  by  the  edge  of  a  lake.  The  bank  was  covered 
with  jonquils.  She  lived  quietly  in  the  trunk  of  a  willow,  and  stirred 
from  it  no  more  than  a  pearl  from  its  shell.  One  day  the  king's  son 
passed  by  a-hunting,  and  she  left  her  tree  to  see  the  horses,  dogs,  and 
cavaliers.  The  prince,  seeing  so  fair  a  face,  drew  rein  and  gazed  on  her. 
She  saw  that  he  was  handsome ;  and,  as  her  modesty  was  emboldened 
by  naive  love,  she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes.  They  loved  each  other 
at  first  sight,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Now  it  was  death  for  Sauge- 
fleurie to  love  a  mortal  man,  yet  she  wished  to  love  the  prince,  and  was 
willing,  loving,  to  die.  Nor  was  there  any  kindly  power  to  save  her. 
"My  lord,"  she  said,  "the  fine  days  are  past;  do  you  not  find  soli- 
tude beautiful,  and  do  not  lovers  love  more  warmly  when  their  love  is 
hidden?  If  it  seem  good  to  you,  let  us  stay  here  without  fear;  our 
eyes  can  speak  at  leisure,  and  we  shall  find  pleasure  only  in  dwelling 
together.  My  heart  will  be  light  if  it  be  near  you.  My  lord,  I  give 
you  my  life.  Take  it,  and  without  a  question."  Love  and  death  are 
always  ready  and  waiting.  Do  not  think  that  Saugefleurie,  whose  fate 
I  mourn,  was  spared.     She  withered  at  once,  for  she  was  Saugefleurie. 

The  legend,  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  three  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums  (two  drummers),  two  harps,  and  strings. 

It  begins  Assez  lent  et  calme,  A-flat  major,  9-8 ;  with  muted  'cellos 
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in  four  parts.  A  violin  solo  follows.  Sounds  of  the  approaching  hunt- 
ing party  interrupt.  The  hunting  scene  is  in  C  major,  Gaiment  mais 
modere.  The  love  music  begins,  Assez  lent  et  calme,  in  A  flat,  3-4, — 
solo  first  violin,  solo  second  violin,  solo  viola,  flutes.  An  expressive 
melody  is  developed  and  grows  passionate.  Vif  et  agite,  E  major,  3-4. 
Again  the  music  of  the  hunt.  The  love  theme  returns  (viola,  flute),  and 
with  Saugefleurie  the  music  dies. 


"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe). 

Paul  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"I/Apprenti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.  Messrs.  Diemer  and  Cortot 
were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  La- 
moureux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  led 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Mr.  Thomas  conductor,  January 
14,  1899.  It  was  performed  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  22, 
1904. 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehring,"  was  first  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's 
Musenalmanach  for  1798: — 

Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 

Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben ! 

Und  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 

Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben! 

Seine  Wort*  und  Werke  * 

Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 

Und  mit  Geistesstarke 

Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 

Walle!  walle 

Manche  Strecke 

Dass,  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Schwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 

The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro- 
saic English  version  by  Bowring: — 

I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it! —  Wander,  wander 

Of  the  old  magician  rid ;  Onward  lightly, 

And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit  So  that  rightly 

Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid:  Flow  the  torrent, 

I  have  watch'd  with  rigor  And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 

All  he  used  to  do,  In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 
And  will  now  with  vigor 


Work  my  wonders,  too. 


»i 


And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom, 

And  thy  wretched  form  bestir  ; 
Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 
So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir! 

On  two  legs  now  stand 
With  a  head  on  top ; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 

Haste  and  do  not  stop! 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent,         ! 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 

See!  he's  running  to  the  shore, 

And  has  now  attain'd  the  pool, 
And  with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full ! 
Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide ! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway  is  supplied ! 

Stop,  for,  lo! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right ! 
Ah,  I  see  it !  woe,  oh,  woe ! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 

Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before ! 
Ah,  he  runs  with  nimble  gait! 

Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more ! 
Streams  renew'd  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he ; 
River  after  river 

Rusheth  on  poor  me ! 

Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him ; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger ! 
What  a  look !  what  fearful  sight ! 


Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell!     ' 
Shall  the  house  through  thee  be 
drown'd? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 
O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first! 

Will  enough 

Never  please  thee  ? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last . 

See,  once  more  he  hastens  back! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track ; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed ! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 
Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 
And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe ! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send ! 

And  they  run !  and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call ! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming!  see, 

Great  is  my  dismay! 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  broom, 

As  of  old ! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 


The  story  of  the  ballad  is  an  old  one.     It  is  found  in  Lucian's  dia- 
logue, "The  Lie-fancier."     Eucrates,  a  man  with  a  venerable  beard,  a 


Would  you  like  to  know  Beethoven's  opinion  of  Cherubini  ? 

In  "  Beethoven,  the  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
you  will  find  his  opinions  of  many  composers  and  in  other  chapters  ex- 
tracts which  disclose  the  intimate  side  of  the  great  man.  This  and  the 
companion  volume,  "Mozart,"  are  translated  and  edited  by  Henry  Edward 
Krehbiel.  Price,  $i  net,  each;  postage,  ioc.  To  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks.     Send  for  circular  to 

B,  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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THE  LYRIC BALTIMORE 


THIRD  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING 


JANUARY   JO 


AT  8.J5 


a 


COMING    EVENTS 


Thursday,  December  14,  8.15  p.m. 


KUBELIK 

The  Bohemian  Violinist 


Tuesday,  December  26,  8.30  p.mt 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 


80  PERFORMERS 

Soloist 

CAMPANARI 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 


Friday,  December  29,  and 

Saturday,  December  30 

THREE  PERFORMANCES 

SARAH   BERNHARDT 
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man  of  threescore  years,  addicted  to  philosophy,  told  many  wonder 
ful  stories  to  Tychiades.  Eucrates  met  on  the  Nik  a  person  of  am.,/ 
ing  wisdom,  one  Pancrates,  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  pendulous  under 

lip  and  somewhat  spindle-shanked,  with  a  shaven  crown;  he 
dressed  wholly  in  linen,  and  it  was  reported  of  him  thai  he  had  li 
no  less  than  twenty-three  years  in  a  cave  underground,  where  during 
that  time  he  was  instructed  by  Isis  in  magic.  ''When  !  saw  him  as 
often  as  we  went  on  shore,  among  other  surprising  feats,  ride  upon 
crocodiles,  and  swim  about  among  these  and  other  aquatic  animals, 
and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  him  by  wagging  their  tails, 
I  concluded  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat  extraordinary. ' '  Eucra  i  i  s 
became  his  disciple.  "When  we  came  to  an  inn,  he  would  take  the 
wooden  bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle *of  a  wooden  mortar, 
put  clothes  upon  it,  and  speak  a  couple  of  magical  words  to  it.  I m 
mediately  the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  was  taken  by  all  the 
people  for  a  man  like  themselves;  he  went  out,  drew  water,  ordered 
our  victuals,  and  waited  upon  us  in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the 
completest  domestic.  When  his  attendance  was  no  longer  necessary, 
my  companion  spoke  a  couple  of  other  words,  and  the  broom  was  again 
a  broom,  the  pestle  again  a  pestle,  as  before.  This  art,  with  all  I  could 
do,  I  was  never  able  to  learn  from  him ;  it  was  the  only  secret  he  would 
not  impart  to  me;  though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most  obliging 
man  in  the  world.  At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide 
me  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped  up 
immediately,  as  it  consisted  of  only  three  syllables.  After  giving  his 
necessary  orders  to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he  went  out  to 
the  market.  The  following  day,  when  he  was  gone  out  about  business, 
I  took  the  pestle,  clothed  it,  pronounced  the  three  syllables,  and  bid 
it  fetch  me  some  water.  He  directly  brought  me  a  large  pitcher  full. 
Good,  said  I,  I  want  no  more  water;  be  again  a  pestle!  He  did  not, 
however,  mind  what  I  said;  but  went  on  fetching  water,  and  continued 
bringing  it,  till  at  length  the  room  was  overflowed.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do,  for  I  was  afraid  lest  Pancrates  at  his  return  should  be  angry 
(as  indeed  was  the  case),  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  axe  and 
split  the  pestle  in  two.  But  this  made  bad  worse;  for  now  each  of  the 
halves  snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water;  so  that  for  one  watcr 
carrier  I  now  had  two.  Meantime  in  came  Pancrates;  and  under- 
standing what  had  happened,  turned  them  into  their  pristine  form: 
he,  however,  privily  took  himself  away,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on 
him  since."* 


The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.     The  first  theme  is  in 
troduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes.     The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood-wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  clarinet..  These  two 

*"Lucian  of  Samatosa,"  Englished  by  William  Tooke  (London,  1820),  vol.  i.,  pp.  1x3-115. 

*7 


Tempted 

To  overspend  at  CHRIST- 
MAS TIME.  Open  a  bank 
account  now.  Settle  your 
bills  by  checK.  It's  liKe  a 
brake  on  the  down  grade. 


^Hs 


Kg 

i 


3 


INTEREST  on 

Check    Accounts 


Charles  and    Fayette   Streets 

Capital  and  Surplus: 
$  1 ,347,8 1 9. 1 4 
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themes  are  repeated.     The  second  theme  is  now  riven   to  a    muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.     There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.     At    last    the  second 
%l    ^fiheme  aPPear*  ^  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.     The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiel  y 
until  the  Sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  <  .1  brass  t  rills 
on  wood-wind  instruments,   and  tremolo  of  strings.     The  themes  of 
the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  harmonics 
The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 


.* 


Paul  Abraham  Dukas  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Dubois  in  harmony  and  of  Guiraud  in  composition.  In  i SSS 
he  was  awarded  the  second  prix  de  Rome,  and  it  is  hinted  that  Camille 
Erlanger,  who  took  the  first  prix  de  Rome  that  year,  took  it  "under  very 
singular  circumstances."  Dukas  undertook  the  task  of  orchestrating 
the  opera  ''Fredegonde,"  left  by  his  master,  Guiraud,*  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Saint-Saens  and  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  December  18 

1895.  ; 

During  his  school  years  Dukas  wrote  dramatic  overtures,  "Le  Roi 
Lear,"  "Goetz  de  Berlichingen,"  which  were  not  published.  His  first 
work  performed  in  public  was  the  overture  "Polyeucte"  (Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  January  24,  1892).  His  Symphony  in  C  major  was 
produced  at  the  concerts  of  the  Opera,  January  3,  10,  1897.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  that  have  written  a  sonata  for  the  piano- 
forte.! His  sonata,  dedicated  to  Saint-Saens,  a  formidable  work,— the 
performance  takes  forty  minutes, — was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the 
Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  11,  1901,  when  it  was  played  by  Edouard 
Risler.  He  has  also  composed  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme  of  Rameau 
(1902).  He  has  been  for  several  years  music  critic  of  the  Revue  hebdo- 
madaire,  and  he  was  also  the  critic  of  the  Chronique  des  Arts. 

*  Ernest  Guiraud,  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  New  Orleans,  June  23,  1837,  died  at  Paris,  May  6, 
1892.     He  wrote  seven  or  eight  operas,  an  overture,  an  orchestral  suite,  a  mass,  violin  pieces,  songs,  etc. 

t  Sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  have  been  written  by  Theodore  Gouvy,  Georges  Pfeiffcr,  Raoul  Pugno,  but 
no  one  of  them  met  with  success. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


The  "Faelten  System"  of  Piano- 
PrTAfiTl?Q    Bf     RrtPniin  forte  Instruction. 

UlmilLIiO    n,    DUuIlriU,  sight  Reading,  Keyboard  Harmony, 

and  Transposition. 

STUDIOS,  Yor  terms,  etc.,  address 

Baltimore  and  Washington.  201°  Calvert  street,  North,  Baltimore. 

C.  &  P.  'Phone. 
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FRANZ  C.  BORNSCHEIN, 


BALTIMORE. 


VIOLIN,  HARHONY,  AND  PIANO 
INSTRUCTION. 

Studio  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

For  terms  address 

1528  Ashland  Avenue    .    Baltimore. 

C.  &  P.  'Phone. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Hiss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 

PIANIST. 

/No.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE, 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 


STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CUMMINGS, 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


rir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  riadame  nARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY, COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 


Boston  Sympriony  Oicfiestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twentieth  Season  in  New  York. 


PROGRAMMES 

OF  THE 

SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  7, 
AT  SA5  PRECISELY, 

AND  THE 

SECOND  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  9, 
AT  230  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
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HAROLD  BAUER 

Now  playing  in   America  in  all    prominent  cities,   in 
recital    and    with    important    musical    organizations, 

writes  as  follows  of  the 

jtasmt&lfamlm 

PIANO 

Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Boston. 
Gentlemen  : 

In  a  former  letter  to  you  I  expressed  my  delight  and  satisfaction  with  your  magnifi- 
cent pianofortes,  and  I  have  once  more  to  thank  you  and  to  admire  your  untiring  efforts 
to  attain  an  artistic  ideal.  Your  latest  model,  equipped  with  the  centripetal  tension 
bars,  has  developed  and  intensified  the  qualities  of  its  precursors  and  has  surpassed  my 
highest  expectations. 

As  you  know,  I  have  used  these  instruments  under  many  different  conditions,  in 
recital,  with  orchestra,  in  small  and  in  large  halls,  and  their  adaptability  to  all  require- 
ments has  equally  astonished  and  delighted  me.  The  tone  is,  as  always,  one  of  never- 
failing  beauty,  the  action  is  wTonderful  in  its  delicacy  and  responsiveness,  and  I  consider 
that,  as  an  instrument  for  bringing  into  prominence  the  individual  qualities  of  tone  and 
touch  of  the  player,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  stands  absolutely  pre-eminent. 

The  vertical  grand  (style  O)  is  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
capable  of  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  any  one  accustomed  to  play  upon  a  grand,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  without  exception  the  finest  upright  pia7io  I  have 
ever  met  with. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  has  been  a  source  of  personal  gratification 
to  me  to  hear  the  favorable  comments  that  have  been  passed  in  every  instance  upon 
your  instruments,  and  to  find  that  my  opinion  as  expressed  last  year  has  been  echoed  and 
confirmed  by  musicians  and  the  musical  public  throughout  the  country. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)   HAROLD  BAUER. 


139  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905=1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


i  Second  Violins. 

Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth  R 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H 

Sworasbourae,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.'  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.         Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn 
Muller  F. 


Clarinets.  Bass  Clarinet. 

Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A.  Fritzsche,  O. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Regestein,  E- 

Helleberg  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Debuchy,  A. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals 
Senia  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympanl 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerqueu,  J, 


U.S.A. 


PIANO  (hat  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
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VINCENT  D'INDY,  Conductor, 
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SECOND  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  7, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Deuxifeme  Symphonie  (in  B-flat),  Op.  57      .         .         .         Vincent  d'Indy 

I.  Extremement  lent ;   Tres  vif. 

II.  Moderement  lent. 

III.  Modere  ;  Tres  anime  ;  Modere. 

IV.  Tres  lent;  Assezvif;  Largement. 


Suite,  "  Pelteas  et  Me'lisande,"  de  Maeterlinck      .         .  Gabriel  Faure 

11  Saugefleurie,"  Legende  d'apres  un  Conte  de  Robert  de 

Bonnieres Vincent  d'Indy 

'L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  d'apres  une  Ballade  de  Goethe  .  .      Paul  Dukas 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 
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Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57     .     .     .     VINCENT  d  I 
(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

In  1876  a  work  by  d'Indy,  "Symphonie  Chevaleresque :  Jean  Hun 
yade,"  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris; 
but  this  work  is  not  now  included  in  the  composer's  own  list  of  his 
compositions.  The  work  entitled  "Wallenstein,"  composed  during 
the  years  1873-81,  though  classed  by  some  as  a  symphony,  is  entitled 
by  d'Indy  "Trilogy,  after  the  dramas  of  Schiller."  According  to  his 
own  catalogue,  d'Indy's  Symphony  No.  1  is  the  symphony  in  three  parts 
on  a  French  mountain  air,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  composed  in 
1886,  produced  at  Paris,  March  20,  1887  (Mme.  Bordes-Pene,  pianist), 
and  performed  in  Boston,  April  5,  1902,  with  Mr.  Bauer,  pianist. 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  composed  in  1903- 1904,  was  pro- 
duced at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  February  28,  1904.  The  score- 
is  dedicated  to  Paul  Dukas.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  one  small  trum 
pet  in  E-flat,  two  trumpets  in  C,  three  trombones,  one  contra-bass 
trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  two 
harps,  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  in  America  was  at  Phil- 
adelphia by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  December  31,  1904.  It  was 
played  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  January  7,  1905. 

Mr.  Calvocoressi  in  a  study  of  this  symphony  (Le  Guide  Musical, 
May  8-15,  22-29,  1904)  first  mentions  the  symphonies  written  by 
the  French  of  the  modern  school,  Chausson,  Lalo,  Saint-Saens,  Guy- 
Ropartz,  Alberic  Magnard,  P.  Dukas,  Savard,  Wittowsky,  Vreuls. 
de  Wailly,  Tournemire,  Marcel  Labey,  and  especially  the  symphony  by 
Cesar  Franck  and  d'Indy's  first.  He  then  says:  "Examining  the  series 
of  works  by  Vincent  d'Indy  and  the  different  stations  of  his  sure  de- 
velopment, one  will  see  that  each  of  his  dramatic  works  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  important  work  of  absolute  music.  After  'The  Song 
of  the  Beir  came  the  Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air;   after  'Fervaal,' 


Miniature   Scores  of  Wagner's   WorKs 

Trauermarsch  aus  "  Gotterdammerung." 

Prelude,  "  Parsifal/' 

Siegfried  Idyll. 

Wotan's  Abschied  von  Briinnhilde  und  Feuerzauber. 

Siegmund's  Liebeslied  aus  "  Die  Walkiire." 

Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg." 
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the  younger  men,  like  d  Indy,  Faure.  Debussy,  and  others  less 
well  known,  the  work  of  the  more  conservative  composers  is  larv 
drawn  upon.  A  place  is  also  found  for  the  charming  and  grace- 
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fied to  handle  with  authority. —  biographical  sketches  of  every  com- 
poser have  been  provided.  By  the  charm  of  its  style,  no  less  than 
its  value  as  criticism,  this  essay  must  be  ranked  high  in  the  litera- 
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the  second  string  quartet;  after  'The  Stranger,'  the  Symphony  in  B  flat 
major."* 

This  symphony  is  without  a  programme  of  any  sort.     D'Indy  wi 
in  an  article  published  in  the  first  number  of  Musica  (Pari  3ym 

phonic  music,  unlike  dramatic  music,  is  developing  toward  complexity: 
the  dramatic  element  is  more  and  more  introduced  into  absolute  music 
in  such  a  way  that  form  is  here,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  submissive  to 
the  incidents  of  a  veritable  action."  Mr.  Caivocoressi  supplies  a  note 
to  this  remark:  "To  search  for  an  action  that  is  not  purely  musical 
in  absolute  music  would  be  madness.  There  is,  indeed,  an  action  in 
this  symphony,  but  it  is  wholly  in  the  music:  the  putting  into  play 
of  two  principal  themes,  which  present  themselves  at  the  beginning 
side  by  side,  follow  each  other,  war  against  each  other,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  each  developed  separately,  associate  with  themselves  new 
ideas  which  complete  or  serve  as  commentary,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
work  are  blended  in  an  immense  triumphal  chant."  It  would  be  idle, 
then,  to  attempt  to  characterize  these  themes  as  though  they  were 
dramatic  motives.  One  can  say,  however,  that  two  decided  elements 
of  musical  expression  are  strongly  opposed- to  each  other. 

The  first  movement  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts :  a  slow  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  themes  appear  at  first  in  the  state  of  simple  cells ; 
and  a  lively  movement. 

I.  ' '  Extremement  lent.  Tres  vif."  B-flat  major,  4-2.  Violon- 
cellos and  double-basses,  doubled  by  harps,  announce  an  initial  and 
sombre  theme  of  almost  sluggish  rhythm.  The  flute  replies  with  a 
phrase  whose  chief  characteristic  is  an  ascending  leap  of  a  seventh, 
a  progression  dear  to  the  composer.  This  phrase  is  the  second  princi- 
pal theme  of  the  symphony.  The  phrase  may  be  resolved  in  this 
instance  into  two  distinct  elements:  the  descending  fourth — B-flat  to 
F-sharp — which,  with  its  own  peculiar  rhythm,  is  a  cell  that  later  on 
will  assume  great  importance;  the  ascending  seventh,  which  will  play 
a  dominating  part  and  appear  again  throughout  the  work  as  a  song  of 
despair,  a  burst  of  the  determined  will.     This  second  theme  may  then 

*  "The  Song  of  the  Bell," romantic  symphony  for  solo  voices,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra,  was comi 
during  the  years  1870-83;    the  opera  "Fervaal,"  during  1880-05;    the  second  string  quartet  in  1897;   "The 
Stranger,"  an  opera,  was  produced  at  Brussels,  January  7,  1903. — Ed. 
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Mr.  Joseffy  is  a  pedagogue  of  unrivalled  fame.  His  editing  has  been  most 
minute  and  thorough,  bringing  out  many  subtle  points  in  phrasing  and  pianistic 
effects.  He  has  said  the  last  word  as  to  fingering  through  which  the  -effects  can 
be  realized. 


be  considered  as  a  sort  of  embryonic  form  which  contains  the  chief 
-elements  of  the  symphony.  The  initial  theme,  on  the  contrary,  will 
almost  always  keep  a  closer  resemblance  to  itself;  there  will  be  num- 
berless changes,  melodic  or  rhythmic  transformations,  but  its  particular 
physiognomy  will  not  be  lost. 

The  initial  theme  rumbles  in  the  basses  during  the  whole  of  this  in- 
troduction.    A  tutti  of  some  measures  leads  by  a  rapid  crescendo  to 
the  main  body,  tres  vif,  3-4.     A  horn,  accompanied  by  second  violins 
and  violas,  announces  a  new  theme,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  this 
movement.     The  first  two  notes  of  this  motive  are  the  descending 
fourth,  the  first  cell  of  the  second  chief  theme.     The  second  section  of 
the  new  theme  furnishes  material  for  an  abrupt  and  jerky  figure,  given 
soon  afterward  to  the  wood- wind.     This  figure  will  play  throughout 
the  work  a  transitional  part,  and  will  intervene  between  the  various 
developments.     Its  rhythm  is  unmistakable.     This  figure  alternates 
now  between  the  wood-wind  and  the  strings,  and  soon  brings  in  the 
return  of  the  initial  theme,  which  is  combined  with  the  abrupt  and 
characteristic    transitional    matter.     The    initial    theme,    diminished, 
is  given  to  the  'cellos.     The  violins  expose  a  figure,  6-4,  in  which  the 
ascending  seventh  of  the  second  chief  theme  is  recognized.     Flutes  and 
clarinets  have  graceful  ascending  phrases.     There  is  a  return  to  the 
initial  movement.     The  motive  of  transition  prepares  the  re-entrance 
of  the  theme  first  sung  by  the  horn,  which  is  developed  at  first  alone, 
then  in  combination  with  the  transitional  motive.     The  characteristic, 
Incisive  rhythm  apparently  is  about  to  die  away,  but  it  appears  in  oboes 
and  clarinets,  after  the  violins  have  again  sung  the  second  principal 
theme.     Tremoli  of  violins  and  violas  prepare  the  re-entrance  of  the 
initial  sombre  theme,  given  in  turn  to  the  basses,  the  bass  clarinet, 
the  little  trumpet,  while  harps  and  wood-wind  accompany  with  ever- 
growing agitation.     After  this  theme  has  been  developed,  there  is  a 
gradual  broadening,  and  the  motive  originally  sung  by  the  horn  is 
given  to  the  wood-wind.     The  transitional  motive  is  then  developed 
alone,  and  the  initial  theme  appears  in  the  brass,  after  which  the  oboe 
sings  the  second  principal  theme  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  3-2.     The 
graceful  flute  and  clarinet  passages  again  appear.     There  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  second  principal  theme  in  its  complete  form  returns  at  the 
original  pace.     The  pace  quickens,  and  the  transitional   theme  hovers 
above  the  initial  sombre  theme,  which  repeats  itself  in  an  ascending 
progression.     There  is  a  figure  of  a  descending  fifth,  with  a  rhythm 
like  that  of  the  first  cell  in  the  second  principal  theme,  and  the  return 
of  this  theme  is  expected,  but  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  the  transi- 
tional motive  is  insistent,  and  leads  suddenly  to  the  conclusion. 

II.  Moderement  lent.  D-flat  major,  6-4.  The  second  movement 
begins  with  an  announcement  by  the  first  violins  of  the  second  princi- 
pal theme  (descending  fourth).  The  bass  clarinet  sings  the  rest  of  the 
motive,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  strings.  These  first  measures  prepare 
the  re-entrance  of  the  same  theme  under  a  form  (6-4)  already  used 
in  the  first  movement.  A  new  figure  appears,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Finale.  The  development  brings  a  modulation  to  E  major,  and 
harps  give  out  a  strongly  rhythmed  motive  in  that  tonality.  This 
motive  will  be  employed  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  dotted,  characteristic 
rhythm  is  now  kept  up,  while  the  oboe,  then  the  clarinet,  and  also 
other  instruments  sing  in  turn  an  expressive  theme,  which  might  be 
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taken  at  first  for  a  commentary  on  the  initial  sombre  motive-,  hut  the 
conclusion  of  it  is  the  first  new  theme  of  this  movement,  which  in  turn 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  theme  (6-4)  of  the  first  movement.  The  music 
grows  more  brilliant,  and  this  last  named  motive  appears  in  A  major 
(violins  and  violas),  also  the  first  new  theme  of  this  movement  (small 
trumpet).  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  reappears,  as  also  the  more 
expressive  motive  in  the  tonic.  There  is  use  of  these  various  ran 
thoughts  before  the  conclusion  begins.  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme 
is  given  out  by  the  trombones,  then  by  wood-wind  instruments,  and 
the  familiar  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  sung  by  the  clarinet. 

III.  Modere,  D  minor,  2-4.  A  solo  viola  chants  a  theme  of  ar- 
chaic character,  which  reminds  one  of  some  old  legend's  air.  The 
flute  hints  at  the  strongly  rhythmed  theme  of  the  preceding  movement, 
but  the  archaic  tune  is  developed  and  interrupted  suddenly  by  the 
horns  proclaiming  the  initial  theme,  sadly  changed  and  of  greatly  di 
minished  importance.  This  initial  theme,  with  hurried  pace,  persists 
in  triplets  shortened  more  and  more.  There  is  a  fantastic  whirlwind  in 
the  strings,  and  above  it  a  bold  theme  is  given  out  by  the  wood  wind. 
The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  appears  almost  immediately  afterward, 
and  is  added  to  the  whirling  triplets.  There  is  a  comparative  lull,  and 
the  bold  theme  is  now  given  out  at  length  by  the  small  trumpet,  after 
which  there  is  an  orchestral  explosion.  Then  the  archaic  tune  appears, 
rhythmed  curiously  in  3-8,  "after  the  manner  of  a  pantomimic  dance," 
and  played  by  flutes  and  then  bassoons;  harp  harmonics  and  the  tri- 
angle give  additional  color  to  this  episode.  The  development  of  this 
theme  is  twice  interrupted  by  the  union  of  the  strongly  rhythmed  theme 
(basses)  and  the  bold  theme,  but  it  keeps  on  only  to  give  way  to  the 
appearance  in  canon  of  the  bold  theme,  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the 
brass  ff.  After  this  climax  the  archaic  tune  returns,  2-8,  and  a  rallen- 
tando  leads  to  reappearance  of  this  theme  in  its  original  form. 

IV.  Introduction,  Fugue,  et  Finale.  The  general  form  of  this  last 
movement  is  that  of  a  rondo  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  two 
parts  (introduction  and  fugue).  In  the  introduction  to  the  fugue  all 
the  chief  thematic  ideas  of  the  preceding  movements  are  recalled  one 
by  one,  either  by  solo  instruments  or  by  groups  of  instruments. 
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The  subject  of  the  fugue  is  the  expressive  theme  first  sung  by  the 
oboe  in  the  second  movement,  but  now  the  theme  is  lengthened  by  an 
ascending  arabesque,  in  which  the  characteristic,  ascending  curve  of 
the  second  chief  theme  of  the  work  is  recognized.  The  final  association 
of  the  two  themes,  already  hinted  at  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
movement  by  the  appearance  of  a  figure  common  to  them  both,  is  now 
frankly  declared.  This  subject,  persisting  to  the  end  of  the  fugue, 
brings  in  a  lively  movement,  5-4,  the  true  Finale.  The  oboe  sings  the 
first  new  theme  of  the  second  movement,  which  is  developed  in  com- 
pany with  the  fugue  subject.  The  instrumental  complications  become 
more  elaborate.  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  presents  itself,  and 
then  a  brand-new  motive  appears,  interrupted  by  echoes  of  the  archaic 
melody.  This  new  theme  prepares  the  return  of  the  initial  motive, 
which  strengthens  itself  in  canon  form.  The  fugue  subject  creeps  about 
the  whole  orchestra,  while  a  more  aggressive  form  of  the  often  used 
theme  of  the  second  movement  soars  above.  The  brand-new  theme 
returns,  and  once  more  ushers  in  the  initial  theme  in  the  bass,  while  the 
second  chief  or  cyclic  theme  is  announced  above.  This  is  the  final 
struggle  of  the  two.  The  fugue  subject  soon  reappears,  and  leads  to 
a  brilliant  burst  of  the  whole  orchestra.  The  second  chief  or  cyclic 
theme  is  then  used  as  a  broadly  proportioned  choral,  whose  bass  is  the 
initial  theme,  now  subdued  and  definitely  associated  with  the  triumph 
of  the  second  theme.  This  triumph  is  thrice  proclaimed  in  the  pero- 
ration, and,  between  the  proclamations,  the  archaic  theme,  with  its 
characteristic  initial  fifth,  is  heard  in  the  wood-wind. 

The  foregoing  analysis  is  based  on  the  articles  by  Mr.  Calvocoressi ; 
for,  since  he  is  acquainted  intimately  with  d'Indy's  musical  life  and 
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purposes,  his  articles  concerning  this  composer  have  more  than  <>r<ii 
nary  authority. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  d'Indy  was  prepared  from 
information  given  by  the  composer  himself  and  from  II.  [mbert's  art] 
tide  in  "Profils  de  Musiciens"  (Paris,  s.  d.) : — 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  so  against  his  wish  he 
studied  for  that  object,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music.  He 
took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Diemer  and  harmony  lessons  of  Lavignac 
(1862-65).  During  the  Franco- Prussian  War  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Mont  re  tout.  After  the 
war  he  gave  up  definitely  any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  a  professional  musician. 

(It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father,  a  man  of  large  income,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  not  too  disagreeably.  Vincent's 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife,  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme.  Theo- 
dore d'Indy,  who,  an  excellent  musician,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many  years  apart  from  the  madding 
world  and  vexing  social  diversions.  It  was  she  that  led  him  in  his 
early  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vincent  had  an  uncle, 
Saint- Ange  Wilfred  d'Indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer,  was  popu- 
lar in  Parisian  parlors  and  halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber  music, 
and  operas  de  salon  were  performed.  It  was  he  that  first  showed  his 
nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  instrumentation.) 

D'Indy  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Association  Artistique  des  Con- 
certs du  Chatelet,  conducted  by  Colonne,  as  kettledrummer,  then  as 
chorus-master,  and  he  thus  served  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend,  Henri  Duparc,  to  Cesar  Franck,  who  was 
professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory.  D'Indy  entered  his  class, 
and  in  1875  took  a  first  accessit,  but  he  left  the  Conservatory,  for  he 
saw,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  musical  instruction  there,  so  far 
as  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  given  in  a  serious  manner. 
He  then  became  a  private  pupil  of  Franck,  with  whom  he  studied 
thoroughly  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  1873  hei:ravelled  in  Germany,  and  spent  several  months  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  who  treated  him  with  great  affability.  In  1875  his  first 
work  for  orchestra  was  performed  several  times  at  the  Concerts  Popu- 
lates, Paris,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup, — the  overture,  "The  Picco- 
lomini"  (after  Schiller),  which  became  the  second  part  of  his  "Wallen- 
stein"  trilogy.  In  1882  his  one-act  opera-comique,  "Attendez-moi 
sous  TOrme"  (based  on  a  comedy  by  Regnard)  was  performed  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  In  1885  he  won  in  competition  the  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Paris  for  a  musical  composition.  This  prize  was  established 
in  1878,  and  offered  to  French  composers  every  two  years.  His 
successful  work  was  "lye  Chant  de  la  Cloche,"  for  solo  voices,  double 
chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  1887  he  became  chorus-master  of  Lamou- 
reux's  concerts,  and  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus  for  the  first  perform- 
ance of  "Lohengrin"  in  Paris  (Eden  Theatre,  May  3,  1887)  were  in- 
trusted to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a  fre- 
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quent  visitor  to  Bayreuth.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de  Cas- 
tillon,  Chausson,  and  Duparc,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  So- 
ciete  Nationale  de  Musique,  a  society  that  has  been  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  music  in  France  by  reviving  interest  in  symphonic  and  chamber 
works.  After  the  death  of  Franck  (1890)  d'Indy  was  made  president 
of  the  society.  In  1893  he  was  asked  by  the  government  to  be  one  of  a 
committee  to  reform  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  he  prepared  a  plan 
of  reorganization,  which  raised  such  a  tempest  among  the  professors  of 
that  institution  that  they  plotted  together  and  obtained  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  committee.  In  1895  he  was  offered,  on  the  death  of 
Guiraud,  the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatory ; 
he  declined  the  offer,  for  he  wished  to  be  wholly  free.  But  in  1896  he 
founded  with  Charles  Bordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant  a  music  school, 
the  Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and  professor  of  com- 
position. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  in  1873  d'Indy  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  Requiem  of  Brahms,  and  his  admiration  for  it  was  so 
great  that  he  determined  to  go  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from  him.  After  his  sojourn  in 
Weimar  he  went  to  Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had  gone  to  Bavaria. 
He  followed  him,  and  finally  found  him  at  Tutzing,  but  whether  Brahms 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  he  was  absorbed 
by  works  that  demanded  concentration  of  mind,  the  interview  was  short 
and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters  from 
Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 

D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux,  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.  He  has  listened  intently 
to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written  from 
Vernoux  in  1887  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not 
yet  been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors 
and  the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic 
world'  seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here 
one  feels  at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in 
"Poeme  des  Montagnes,"  suite  for  piano  (1881) ;  "La  Foret  Enchant  ee," 
symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano 
on  a  Mountain  Air  (1886);  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some 
folk-tunes  (1888);  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  piano  (1889); 
and  chamber  music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

In  his  childhood  d'Indy  loved  folk-tales  and  fantastic  stories.  Then 
he  read  eagerly  the  works  of  Uhland,  Hoffmann,  Poe.  There  came 
the  worship  of  Dante,  and  then  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Flaubert,  especially  by  his  "Temp- 
tation of  Saint  Anthony,"  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  In 
painting  he'prefers  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, and  he  confesses  frankly  that  he  experiences  a  greater  and  more 
artistic  stimulus^in"the"presence  of  the  Assyrian  art  long  before  Christ 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  art  known  to  Pericles.      Imbert  says  that 
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d'Indy  will  remain  for  hours  in  contemplation  before  the  pictures  of 
certain  primitive  German  or  Flemish  painters,  while  the  marvellous 
compositions  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance  leave  him  cold. 
"So  that  one  may  well  trace  in  his  preference  for  the  colossal  and  rude 
works  of  earlier  times,  and  in  his  disdain  for  the  charming  creations  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  determination  to  keep  from  his  music  all  that 
seems  to  him  to  have  the  least  affectation,  or  that  which  is  merely  grace- 
ful or  tender." 


These  works  by  d'Indy  have  been  played  in  Boston: — 

Orchestra :  Variations,  "Istar"  (Symphony  Concerts,  February  18, 
1899,  April  13,  1901).  Suite,  "Medee"  (Symphony  Concerts,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1900).  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano  on  a  Mountain  Air 
(Symphony  Concert,  April  5,  1902).  Introduction  to  Act  I.,  "Fervaal" 
(Orchestral  Club,  January  7,  1902).  "The  Enchanted  Forest"  (Sym- 
phony Concert,  October  31,  1903).  Entr'acte  from  "The  Stranger" 
(Symphony  Concert,  March  5,  1904).  Choral  variations  for  saxophone 
and  orchestra  (first  performance,  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  January  5, 
1904).     Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  January  7,  1905. 

Chamber  Music:  Piano  Quartet,  Op.  7  (Ysaye  and  others,  April  16, 
1898,  Kneisel  Concert,  November  18,  1901,  Hoffmann  Quartet  Concert, 
November  28,  1905).  String  Quartet,  Op.  45  (Kneisel  Concert,  De- 
cember 3,  1900).  Chanson  et  Danses  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
horn,  two  bassoons  (I/mgy  Club,  January  9,  1901).  Trio  for  clarinet, 
'cello,  and  piano,  Op.  29  (Longy  Club,  March  31,  1902).  Suite  in  D 
major  for, trumpet,  two  flutes,  string  quartet,  Op.  27  (Kneisel  Quartet, 
November  17,  1902).  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  piano — the  accompani- 
ment was  originally  for  orchestra — (Longy  Club,  January  5,  1903, 
Messrs.  Longy  and  Gebhard). 

Lyric  Works:  "Ride  of  the  Cid,"  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(Choral  Art  Society,  December  18,  1903).  "Lied  Maritime"  was  sung 
here  as  early  as  1902  (Mme.  Alexander-Marius,  January  22).  Madri- 
gal (Mme.  Alexander-Marius,  January  22,  1902).  "Clair  de  Lune," 
"La-bas  dans  le  Prairie,"  "Ma  Lisette"  (Mme.  Alexander-Marius, 
March  9,  1904). 

Pianoforte:  Excerpts  from  "Tableaux  de  Voyage"  (Mme.  Hope- 
kirk,  December  13,  1902,  January  17,  1903).  "Poeme  des  Montagnes," 
suite  (Miss  Hawkins,  February  26,  1904).  "Plein  Air,"  from  "Poeme 
des  Montagnes"  (Mme.  Hopekirk,  November  13,  1905).  Helvetia  Valse, 
No.  3  (Mr.  Pugno,  November  18,  1905). 


"PellEas  and  Melisande,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken  from 
the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play  .  Gabriel  Faur& 

(Born  at  Pamiers  (Artege),  France,  May  13,  1845;  now  living  at  Paris.) 
Maurice  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  published  in  1892. 
When  it  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,— at  the  Bouffes  Pari- 
siens,  May  17,  1893,* — there  was  no  incidental  music.  Fame's  music 
was  written  for  the  performance  in  English  given  by  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  in  London,  June  21,  1898.  This  music  was  played  here  in 
Boston  at  the  performance  given  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  and  her 

*The  cast  was  as  follows:  Arkel,  Emile  Raymond;   Golaud,  Lugne-Poe;  Melisande,  Miss  Meuris;  Ge- 
nevieve, Miss  CameV,  Pelleas,  Miss  Marie  Aubry;  Little  Yniold,  Miss  Georgette  Loyer. 
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company  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  12,  1902,  when  the  cast  was 
as  follows:  Arkel,  Daniel  McCarthy;  Golaud,  G.  S.  Titheradge;  Meli- 
sande,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell;  Queen  Genevieve,  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright; 
Pelleas,  Herbert  Waring;  Yniold,  Alethea  Burroughs;  the  Doctor, 
Gilbert  Trent;  an  old  servant,  George  Arliss.  The  English  translation 
was  by  J.  W.  Mackall. 

The  suite,  arranged  by  Faure  from  his  incidental  music,  was  first 
played  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  The  first 
performance  in  London  was  at  a  Promenade  Concert,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wood 
conductor,  September  18,  1902.  The  suite  was  first  played  in  Boston 
at  a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8, 
1904.     It  was  played  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  17,  1904.   • 

The  story  of  Maeterlinck's  tragedy  is  a  simple  one.  The  gray-bearded 
Golaud,  brother  of  young  Pelleas  and  grandson  of  old  Arkel,  king  of 
Allemonde,  was  a- wandering  in  the  forest,  hunting  a  boar.  He  came 
upon  a  young  girl  weeping  by  a  spring;  she  was  beautiful  and  mys- 
terious. She  would  not  tell  her  age,  she  would  not  name  her  country. 
Her  clothing  was  that  of  a  princess,  but  it  was  torn;  her  crown  had 
fallen  into  the  water.  Golaud  questioned  her,  and  she  wept  afresh. 
He  took  her  to  the  dismal  castle,  where  he  lived  with  old  Arkel  and 
with  his  mother,  Genevieve,  and  with  his  little  son,  Yniold,  for  Golaud 
had  been  married  and  his  wife  was  dead.  Six  months  went  by  and 
Golaud  wedded  Melisande.  Pelleas  came  to  the  castle,  and  soon  he 
and  Melisande  loved  each  other,  at  first  with  a  timid  love;  but,  as 
Pelleas  determined  to  go  away,  the  lovers  met  for  the  last  time  in  the 
park  at  night.  Golaud  had  long  had  his  suspicions.  He  had  warned 
Pelleas  by  showing  him  the  depths  that  smelled  of  death  in  the  castle 
vaults ;  he  had  employed  the  little  Yniold  as  an  unconscious  spy.  Find- 
ing his  brother  and  Melisande  alone  in  the  park  so  late  at  night,  he 
killed  him  and  wounded  her.  The  wound  was  a  slight  one;  "a  bird 
would  not  die  of  it,"  the  physician  said;  but  Melisande  could  not  live; 
"she  was  born  without  cause — to  die;  and  she  dies  without  cause." 
Melisande  in  her  sick-room  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl;  but  Golaud  had 
but  one  thought:  Were  Pelleas  and  Melisande  guilty  toward  him?  He 
questioned  the  dying  woman,  but,  though  she  assured  him  of  her  in- 
nocence, his  soul  was  not  quieted.  Such  is  the  motive  of  this  play,  in 
which  weak  and  shadowy  mortals  in  some  unknown  land  are  repre- 
sented as  oppressed  by  dark  and  malevolent  powers.  No  wonder  that, 
to  quote  from  Alfred  Bruneau,  "the  idea  of  fatality,  of  death,  on  which 
all  the  pieces  of  Maeterlinck  are  based,  the  atmosphere  of  sorrowful 
legend  which  enwraps  them  as  in  a  great  veil  of  crape,  that  which 
is  distant  and  enigmatical  in  them,  their  vague  personages,  poor  kings, 
poor  people,  poor  inhabitants  of  unnamed  lands  whom  fate  leads  by 
the  hand  in  the  mist  of  the  irreparable,  the  resigned,  naive,  gentle, 
or  solemn  conversation  of  these  passive  unfortunates — all  this  suited 
in  a  most  exact  manner  the  temperament  of  Claude  Debussy."  One 
might  add  "and  that  of  Gabriel  Faure." 

The  suite,  arranged  from  Faure's  stage  music,  is  in  three  movements. 

The  first  is  the  prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  G  major,  3-4. 
It  begins  with  a  simple  theme  for  strings,  which  is  developed  with  the 
assistance  of  wind  instruments.  Here  and  there  are  harp  notes.  There 
is  a  theme  for  solo  'cello,  flutes,  bassoon.  A  horn  calls  mysteriously 
in  the  forest.  The  movement  is  charged  with  the  pensive,  twilight 
melancholy  that  characterizes  so  much  of  Faure's  music. 
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The  second  movement,   "Fileuse"   ("The  Spinner"),  is  t: 
entr'acte.     The  stage  direction  for  the  first  scene  of  act  iii.  is  a^ 
lows:  "A  room  in  the  castle.     Pelleas  and  Melisande  are  dis< 
Melisande  is  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
dantino,  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  3-4.     The  spinning  figure  is  in  the 
first  violins;  plaintive  melodies  in  wood-wind  instruments.     G  minor; 
spinning  figure  in  second  violins  and  violas;  again  a  plainti  use 

of  wind  instruments  and  a  like  use  of  the  first  violins.  There  is  a  re- 
turn to  G  major,  with  the  spinning  figure  in  the  strings,  with  wind 
instruments  in  solos  and  with  an  effective  figure  for  the  harp. 

The  third  movement  is  associated  with  the  final  tragic  scene.     Molto 
adagio,  D  minor,  3-4. 

Melisande.     Is  it  you,  grandfather? 

Arkel.     Yes,  my  child.     What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? 

Melisande.     Is  it  true  that  winter  is  here? 

Arkel.     Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Melisande.     Because  it  is  cold,  and  there  are  no  more  leaves. 

Arkel.     Are  you  cold?     Do  you  wish  the  windows  shut? 

Melisande.     No,  no,  not  until  the  sun  has  sunk  into  the  sea.     It  sets  slo 
so  winter  has  begun? 

Arkel.     Yes.     You  do  not  like  winter  ? 

Melisande.     Oh,  no.     I  am  afraid  of  the  cold.     I  dread  the  bitter  cold. 

Arkel.     Do  you  feel  better  ? 

Melisande.     Yes;  yes;  I  no  longer  have  all  those  anxieties. 

Arkel.     Do  you  wish  to  see  your  child? 

Melisande.     What  child  ? 

Arkel.     Your  child.     You  are  a  mother.     You  have  put  into  the  world  a  little 
girl. 
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Melisande.     Where  is  she  ? 

Arkel.     Here. 

Melisande.     It  is  strange — I  cannot  raise  my  arms  to  take  her. 

Arkel.     That's  because  you  are  still  very  weak.     I'll  hold  it  myself;   look. 

Meusande.  She  does  not  laugh.  She  is  little.  She,  too,  will  weep.  I  am  sorry 
for  her. 

(The  room  is  gradually  filled  with  the  servants  of  the  castle,  who  take  ilieir  places  si- 
lently along  the  walls  and  wait.) 

Golaud  {suddenly  rising).  What's  this?  What  are  all  these  women  going  to 
do  here? 

The  Physician.     They  are  the  servants. 

Arkel.     Who  called  them? 

The  Physician.     Not  I. 

Golaud.  Why  did  you  come  here?  Nobody  summoned  you.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  here  ?     What  does  all  this  mean  ?     Answer  me ! 

{The  servants  do  not  answer.) 

Arkel.     Do  not  speak  so  loud.     She  is  going  to  sleep ;  she  has  shut  her  eyes. 

Golaud.     It  is  not — ? 

The  Physician.     No,  no;   see,  she  breathes. 

Arkel.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Now  it  is  her  soul  that  weeps.  Why  does 
she  stretch  out  her  arms?     What  does  she  want? 

The  Physician.  Toward  her  child,  no  doubt.  It's  the  struggle  of  the  mother 
against — 

Goi,aud.     Now  ?     At  this  moment  ?     It  must  be  said,  say  it !     Say  it ! 

The  Physician.     Perhaps. 

Golaud.  At  once?  Oh,  oh!  I  must  speak  to  her.  Melisande!  Melisande! 
Leave  me  alone!   leave  me  alone  with  her! 

Arkel.  No,  no;  do  not  approach  her.  Do  not  disturb  her.  Do  not  speak  to 
her  again.     You  do  not  know  what  the  soul  is. 

Golaud.     It's  not  my  fault.     It's  not  my  fault! 

Arkel.     Listen,  listen.     We  must  now  speak  in  low  tones.     She  must  no  longer 
be  disturbed.     The  human  soul  is  very  silent.     The  human  soul  likes  to  go  away 
alone.     It  suffers  so  timidly.     But  the  sadness,  Golaud — but  the  sadness  of  all 
that  one  sees!     Oh!  oh!  oh! 
(At  this  moment  all  the  servants  fall  suddenly  on  their  knees  at  the  back  of  the  room.) 

Arkel  (turning).     What  is  it? 

The  Physician  (nearing  the  bed  and  examining  the  body).     They  are  right. 

(A  long  silence.) 

Arkel.     I  saw  nothing.     Are  you  sure? 

The  Physician.     Yes,  yes. 

Arkel.  I  heard  nothing.  So  quickly,  so  quickly —  All  at  once.  She  goes 
away  without  a  word. 

Golaud  (sobbing).     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Arkel.  Do  not  remain  here,  Golaud  She  wishes  silence  now.  Come,  come. 
It  is  terrible,  but  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  was  a  little  being  so  peaceful,  so  timid, 
and  so  silent.  It  was  a  poor  little  mysterious  being,  like  all  of  us.  She  is  there, 
as  though  she  were  the  big  sister  of  her  baby.  Come,  come.  My  God!  My  God! 
I  shall  not  understand  anything  about  it.  Let  us  not  stay  here.  Come;  the  child 
should  not  remain  here  in  this  room.  She  must  live  now  in  her  place.  It  is  the  turn 
of  the  poor  little  one. 

(They  go  out  in  silence.) 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Mme.  la  Princesse  Edmond  de  Polignac,  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  "harps,"  strings.  The  drums  are  not  used 
in  the  second  movement. 

Gabriel  Urbain  Faure  was  the  son  of  a  director  of  a  normal  school. 
As  a  boy  he  was  left  somewhat  to  himself,  and  at  Foix,  hearing  the 
music  lessons  of  pupils  in  the  school,  he  began  to  invent  little  tunes, 
so  that  when  he  was  nine  years  old  friends  of  the  family  recognized 
his  extraordinary  progress,  and  urged  the  father  to  allow  him  to  be 
a  musician.     In  1854  young  Faure  was  sent  to  the  School  of  Religious 
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Music  founded  at  Pans  by  Niedermeyer.     His  teachers  wen-  Di< 
and  Saint-Saens      The  first  year  Faure  was  awarded  a  prize  for  pi 
forte  playing.     Saint-Saens  was  especially  interested   in   him,   and   to 
him  Faure  attributes  the  development  of  his  musical  faculties  lUre* 

left  the  school  in  1865,  and  in  1866  he  was  appointed  organisl  of  Sainl 
Sauveur,  Rennes.  There  he  remained  as  organist  and  teacher  until 
1870,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  soon  appointed  accompanying 
organist  at  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  de  Clignancourt .  The  war  broke 
out;  he  enlisted  and  served  as  a  soldier  during  the  siege  tfter  tin- 
declaration  of  peace  he  was  organist  for  a  time  at  Saint-Honor^  d'Eylau 
and  then  choir  organist  for  three  years  at  Saint-Sulpicc  In  ,s~'-  he 
was  made  chorus-master  at  the  Madeleine,  and  in  1896  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  that  church.  He  was  called  to  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1896  as  a  teacher  of  counterpoint  and  fugue  and  appointed  Director 
of  the  Conservatory  in  1905.  In  1883  he  married  the  daughter  of  I;rc- 
miet,  the  distinguished  sculptor.  He  won  the  Prix-Chartier  for  chamber 
music  in  1885. 

Faure's  first  works  were  songs  composed  from  1866  to  1870.  His 
chief  compositions  are  as  follows:  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  Op  13 
(1878);  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  12  (1874);  "Les  Djinns,"  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  (1878);  Concerto  for  violin,  Op.  14  (1879);  Pianoforte  Quar- 
tet, No.  1,  Op.  15;  Symphony  in  D  minor  (1884-85) ;  Pianoforte  Quar- 
tet, No.  2,  Op.  45  (1886);  Pavane  for  orchestra  (1887);  Requiem  Mass 
(1893);  "L'Organiste,"  opera  in  one  act  (Salle  Duprez,  Paris,  1887); 
Madrigal  for  four  solo  voices  or  chorus;  music  to  Alexandre  Dumas's 
"Caligula"  (Odeon,  1888) ;  music  to  "Shylock"  (Haraucourt's  version  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Odeon,  1889);  "La  Naissance  de  Venus," 
scene  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (1895);  music  to  "Pro- 
methee,"  lyric  tragedy  by  Jean  Torrain  and  Ferdinand  Herold  for  the 
arena  at  Beziers  (1900)  and  to  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar"  at  Orange, 
1905.  Concert  suites  have  been  made  from  the  music  to  "Caligula" 
and  "Shylock." 

The  rare  talent  of  Faure  is  revealed  fully  in  his  songs.  The  first 
twenty  melodies  in  the  collective  edition  were  composed  from  1868  to 
1878.  The  oldest  songs  in  the  second  volume  date  back  to  about 
1880.  "Les  Berceaux"  was  sung  in  1881;  "Les  Roses  d'Ispahan," 
in  1884;  "Clair  de  Tune,"  in  1888;  "Au  Cimetiere,"  in  1889;  "Prison" 
and  "Soir"  were  composed  in  1896;  "Te  Parfum  imperissable "  was 
sung  in  1897';  the  "Bonne  Chanson"  (poems  by  Verlaine)  was  pub- 
lished in  1894. 


* 


Do  yoti  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     <&     GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Music  for  plays  by  Maeterlinck: — 

"La  Mort  de  Tintagiles."  Stage  music  by  Leon  Dubois;  by  A.  von 
Ahn  Carse.  Symphonic  poem  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  produced 
here  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert,  January  8,  1898;  remodelled  and 
then  produced  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  16,  1901,  inci- 
dental music  by  Jean  Nougues  (Mathurins,  Paris,  November,  1905). 

"La  Princesse  Maleine."     Overture  by  Pierre  de  Breville. 

"Les  Sept  Princesses."  Prelude  and  incidental  music  by  Pierre  de 
Breville.  The  sleep  of  the  princesses  is  typified  by  a  theme  of  four 
notes.  This  theme  varies  constantly  in  tonality  and  timbre.  There 
is  a  song  for  tenor;  a  chorus  of  sailors. 

"Pelleas  et  Melisande."  Opera  in  five  acts  by  Claude  Debussy, 
Paris,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  April  30,  1902;  incidental  music  by 
Gabriel  Faure ;  music  by  William  Wallace ;  overture  by  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley  Cox  (London,  February  26,  1903). 

"Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue."  Paul  Dukas  is  now  at  work  on  an  opera 
based  on  this  play;  and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  Maeterlinck  himself 
prepared  the  libretto. 

"Soeur  Beatrice."  Gabriel  Faure  thought  of  setting  music  to  this 
miracle  play, — the  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of  John  Davidson's  ' '  Ballad 
of  a  Nun," — but  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  task,  and  a  young  com- 
poser, Moret,  has  undertaken  it.  The  miracle  was  performed  with 
music  by  Max  Marschalk  at  Berlin  early  in  1904. 

"Monna  Vanna."  Opera  based  on  Maeterlinck's  play  by  Abraniy, 
music  by  the  latter's  son,  ^mile  Abraniy,  is  announced  for  performance 
this  season  at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Budapest.  Le  Courrier  Musical 
(Paris)  of  January  15,  1905,  stated  that  Henry  Fevrier  was  at  work  on 
an  overture,  entr'actes,  and  stage  music  for  a  performance  of  the  play. 

Songs:  "Serres  Chaudes,"  Ernest  Chausson  (1897);  "La  Voix  de 
Selysette,"  Gabriel  Fabre  (1896);  "J'ai  cherche  Trente  Ans,  mes 
Sceurs,"  G.  Fabre  (1896);  "La  Voix  de  Selysette,"  Homer  Norris; 
"Melisande  in  the  Wood,"  Alma  Goetz  (London,  1902). 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  D"1  Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

For 

All  Students  and  Teachers  of 
Music 


CALVIN  BRAINERD    CADY 
VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD  WHITING 
ELIZABETH  FYFFE 
LINDA  EKMAN 


SEND     FOR     ANNOUNCEHENT    to 
CALVIN    B.  CADY 

Suites  312-314,  Pierce  Building,  opposite 
the  Public  Library,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mothers! 
Mothers !! 
Mothers!!! 

Mrs.  Wins  low's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
IONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  and  is  the  best  remedy.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.     Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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"  Saugefleurie,  "  Legend  for  Orchestra  after  a  T.u.i:  by  k<>i 
de  Bonniejres,  Op.  21 Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852;  still  living  in  Paris.) 

''Saugefleurie"  ("Wild  Sage")  was  composed  in  1884.     It  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,   January    >s 
1885.  J 

The  subject  is  taken  from  "Contes  des  Fees,"  by  Robert  de  Bonniei 
and  portions  of  the  fairy  tale  in  verse  are  printed  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the 
score.     The  story  may  be  paraphrased  in  English  prose  as  follows:— 

Once  upon  a  time  a  young  and  beautiful  fairy,  Saugefleurie,  lived 
humbly  and  alone  by  the  edge  of  a  lake.  The  bank  was  covered 
with  jonquils.  She  lived  quietly  in  the  trunk  of  a  willow;  and  stirred 
from  it  no  more  than  a  pearl  from  its  shell.  One  day  the  king's  son 
passed  by  a-hunting,  and  she  left  her  tree  to  see  the  horses,  dogs,  and 
cavaliers.  The  prince,  seeing  so  fair  a  face,  drew  rein  and  gazed  on  her. 
She  saw  that  he  was  handsome;  and,  as  her  modesty  was  emboldened 
by  naive  love,  she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes.  They  loved  each  other 
at  first  sight,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Now  it  was  death  for  Sauge- 
fleurie to  love  a  mortal  man,  yet  she  wished  to  love  the  prince,  and  was 
willing,  loving,  to  die.  Nor  was  there  any  kindly  power  to  save  her. 
"My  lord,"  she  said,  "the  fine  days  are  past;  do  you  not  find  soli- 
tude beautiful,  and  do  not  lovers  love  more  warmly  when  their  love  is 
hidden?  If  it  seem  good  to  you,  let  us  stay  here  without  fear;  our 
eyes  can  speak  at  leisure,  and  we  shall  find  pleasure  only  in  dwelling 
together.  My  heart  will  be  light  if  it  be  near  you.  My  lord,  I  give 
you  my  life.  Take  it,  and  without  a  question."  Love  and  death  are 
always  ready  and  waiting.  Do  not  think  that  Saugefleurie,  whose  fate 
I  mourn,  was  spared.     She  withered  at  once,  for  she  was  Saugefleurie. 

*  * 
The  legend,  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 

two  flutes,  two  oboes,  three  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 

trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set 

of  three  kettledrums  (two  drummers),  two  harps,  and  strings. 

It  begins  Assez  lent  et  calme,  A-flat  major,  9-8 ;  with  muted  'cellos 


The  ADELE  MARGDLIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .        .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Friday  Evening,  December  8, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 

February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulibs,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
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in  four  parts.  A  violin  solo  follows.  Sounds  of  the  approaching  hunt- 
ing party  interrupt.  The  hunting  scene  is  in  C  major,  Gaiment  mais 
modere\  The  love  music  begins,  Assez  lent  et  calme,  in  A  flat,  3-4, — 
solo  first  violin,  solo  second  violin,  solo  viola,  flutes.  An  expressive 
melodv  is  developed  and  grows  passionate.  Vif  et  agite,  E  major,  3-4 
Again  the  music  of  the  hunt.  The  love  theme  returns  (viola,  flute),  and 
with  Saugefleurie  the  music  dies. 


"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe). 

Paul  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.  Messrs.  Diemer  and  Cortot 
were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  La- 
moureux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  led 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Mr.  Thomas  conductor,  January 
14,  1899.  It  was  performed  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  22, 
1904. 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling, "  was  first  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's 
Musenalmanach  for  1798: — 

Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben ! 
Und  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben! 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 
Und  mit  Geistesstarke 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 


The  Construction  of 
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Walk!  walle 

Manche  Strecke 

Dass,  zum  Zwecke 

Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollern  Schwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 

The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro 
saic  English  version  by  Bowring: — 


I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it! — 

Of  the  old  magician  rid ; 
And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit 
Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid: 

I  have  watch' d  with  rigor 

All  he  used  to  do, 
And  will  now  with  vigor 
Work  my  wonders,  too. 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current! 

And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom 

And  thy  wretched  form  bestir; 
Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 
So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir! 

On  two  legs  now  stand 
With  a  head  on  top ; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 

Haste  and  do  not  stop! 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent,         } 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 

See!  he's  running  to  the  shore, 

And  has  now  attain' d  the  pool, 
And  with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full! 
Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway  is  supplied! 

Stop,  for,  lo! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right ! 
Ah,  I  see  it!  woe,  oh,  woe! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 

Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before! 
Ah,  he  runs  with  nimble  gait ! 

Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more! 
Strearris  renew'd  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he; 
River  after  river 

Rusheth  on  poor  me! 


Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him ; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger! 
What  a  look!  what  fearful  sight! 

Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell! 
Shall  the  house  through  thee  be 
drown'd  ? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 

O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd ! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first ! 

Will  enough 

Never  please  thee  ? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last. 

See,  once  more  he  hastens  back! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it ! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track ; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed ! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 
Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 
And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send ! 

And  they  run !  and  wetter  still 
Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call ! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming!  see, 

Great  is  my  dismay! 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  broom, 

As  of  old ! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 
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The  story  of  the  ballad  is  an  old  one.  It  is  found  in  Lucian's  dia- 
logue, "The  Lie-fancier."  Eucrates,  a  man  with  a  venerable  beard,  a 
man  of  threescore  years,  addicted  to  philosophy,  told  many  wonder- 
ful stories  to  Tychiades.  Eucrates  met  on  the  Nile  a  person  of  amaz- 
ing wisdom,  one  Pancrates,  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  pendulous  under 
lip  and  somewhat  spindle-shanked,  with  a  shaven  crown;  he  was 
dressed  wholly  in  linen,  and  it  was  reported  of  him  that  he  had  lived 
no  less  than  twenty-three  years  in  a  cave  underground,  where  during 
that  time  he  was  instructed  by  Isis  in  magic.  "When  I  saw  him  as 
often  as  we  went  on  shore,  among  other  surprising  feats,  ride  upon 
crocodiles,  and  swim  about  among  these  and  other  aquatic  animals, 
and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  him  by  wagging  their  tails, 
I  concluded  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat  extraordinary."  Eucrates 
became  his  disciple.  "When  we  came  to  an  inn,  he  would  take  the 
wooden  bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle  of  a  wooden  mortar, 
put  clothes  upon  it,  and  speak  a  couple  of  magical  words  to  it.  Im- 
mediately the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  was  taken  by  all  the 
people  for  a  man  like  themselves;  he  went  out,  drew  water,  ordered 
our  victuals,  and  waited  upon  us  in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the 
completest  domestic.  When  his  attendance  was  no  longer  necessary, 
my  companion  spoke  a  couple  of  other  words,  and  the  broom  was  again 
a  broom,  the  pestle  again  a  pestle,  as  before.  This  art,  with  all  I  could 
do,  I  was  never  able  to  learn  from  him ;  it  was  the  only  secret  he  would 
not  impart  to  me;  though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most  obliging 
man  in  the  world.  At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide 
me  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped  up 
immediately,  as  it  consisted  of  only  three  syllables.  After  giving  his 
necessary  orders  to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he  went  out  to 
the  market.  The  following  day,  when  he  was  gone  out  about  business, 
I  took  the  pestle,  clothed  it,  pronounced  the  three  syllables,  and  bid 
it  fetch  me  some  water.  He  directly  brought  me  a  large  pitcher  full. 
Good,  said  I,  I  want  no  more  water;  be  again  a  pestle!  He  did  not, 
however,  mind  what  I  said ;  but  went  on  fetching  water,  and  continued 
bringing  it,  till  at  length  the  room  was  overflowed.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do,  for  I  was  afraid  lest  Pancrates  at  his  return  should  be  angry 
(as  indeed  was  the  case) ,  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  axe  and 
split  the  pestle  in  two.  But  this  made  bad  worse ;  for  now  each  of  the 
halves  snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water ;  so  that  for  one  water- 
carrier  I  now  had  two.  Meantime  in  came  Pancrates;  and  under- 
standing what  had  happened,  turned  them  into  their  pristine  form: 


Would  you  like  to  know  Beethoven's  opinion  of  Cherubini  ? 

In  "Beethoven,  the  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
you  will  find  his  opinions  of  many  composers  and  in  other  chapters  ex- 
tracts which  disclose  the  intimate  side  of  the  great  man.  This  and  the 
companion  volume,  "  Mozart,"  are  translated  and  edited  by  Henry  Edward 
Krehbiel.  Price,  $i  net,  each;  postage,  ioc.  To  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks.     Send  for  circular  to 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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he,  however,  privily  took  himself  away,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on 
him  since."* 


* 

*  * 


The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns. 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is  in- 
troduced with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes^  The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood-wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  clarinet.  These  two 
themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is  now  given  to  a  muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.  At  last  the  second 
and  chief  theme  appears  in  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons. 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.  The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety, 
until  the  Sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass,  trills 
on  wood-wind  instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes  of 
the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  harmonics. 
The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 

*  * 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Dubois  in  harmony  and  of  Guiraud  in  composition.  In  1888 
he  was  awarded  the  second  prix  de  Rome,  and  it  is  hinted  that  Camille 
Erlanger,  who  took  the  first  prix  de  Rome  that  year,  took  it  ' '  under  very 
singular  circumstances."  Dukas  undertook  the  task  of  orchestrating 
the  opera  "Fredegonde,"  left  by  his  master,  Guiraud,  f  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Saint-Saens  and  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  December  18, 

l895- 

During  his  school  years  Dukas  wrote  dramatic  overtures,  "Le  Roi 

Lear,"  "Goetz  de  Berlichingen,"  which  were  not  published.  His  first 
work  performed  in  public  was  the  overture  "Polyeucte"  (Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  January  24,  1892).  His  Symphony  in  C  major  was 
produced  at  the  concerts  of-  the  Opera,  January  3,  10,  1897.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  that  have  written  a  sonata  for  the  piano- 
forte, t  His  sonata,  dedicated  to  Saint-Saens,  a  formidable  work, — the 
performance  takes  forty  minutes, — was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the 
Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  11,  1901,  when  it  was  played  by  Edouard 
Risler.  He  has  also  composed  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme  of  Rameau 
(1902).  He  has  been  for  several  years  music  critic  of  the  Revue  hebdo- 
madaire,  and  he  was  also  the  critic  of  the  Chronique  des  Arts. 

*"  Lucian  of  Samatosa,"  Englished  by  William  Tooke  (London,  1820),  vol.  i.,  pp.  II3-IX5- 

t  Ernest  Guiraud,  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  New  Orleans,  June  23,  1837,  died  at  Paris,  May  6, 

1892.     He  wrote  seven  or  eight  operas,  an  overture,  an  orchestral  suite,  a  mass,  violin  pieces,  songs,  etc. 

t  Sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  have  been  written  by  Theodore  Gouvy,  Georges  Pfeiffer,  Raoul  Pugno,  but 

no  one  of  them  met  with  success. 
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SECOND  MATINEE, 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  9, 

AT  Z30  PRECISELY. 


VINCENT   D'INDY,    Conductor, 
Specially  engaged  for  this  concert. 


PROGRAMME. 


Symphonie  (in  B-flat),  Op.  20 

I.     Lent ;  Allegro  vivo. 
II.     Tres  lent. 
III.     Anime. 


"  Psyche  et  Eros,"  extrait  de  "  Psyche,"  Poeme 
symphonique    ..... 


Nocturnes 


I.     Nuages. 
II.     Fetes. 


Chant  funebre 


Ernest  Chausson 


Ce'sar  Franck 
Claude  Debussy 

Albe'ric  Magnard 


11  Istar  "  (Variations  symphoniques) 


Vincent  d'Indy 


There  wlfl  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Pounded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

« 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


Symphony  in  B-flat,  Op.  20 ERNEST  Chaus 

(Born  at  Paris  in  185,5;  killed  at  Limay  by  a  bicycle  accident,  June  12,  1899  ) 
This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  April  18,  1891,  and  again  at  its  concert  on 
April  30,  1892;  but  it  was  first  "revealed  to  the  Parisian  public"— 
to  quote  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Pierre  de  Breville— at  a  concert  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver, 
Paris,  on  May  13,  1897.  In  1897  it  was  performed  at  an  Ysaye  con- 
cert in  Brussels  (January  10). 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henry  Lcrolle,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps, 
and  strings.     It  is  in  three  movements. 

The  following  sketch  is,  in  large  measure,  a  paraphrase  of  an  article 
written  by  Stephane  Risvaeg. 

I.  Lent,  B-flat,  4-4.  An  introduction  in  a  broad  and  severe  style 
begins  with  a  clearly  defined  figure  in  unison  (violas,  'cellos,  double- 
basses,  clarinet,  horn).  The  composer  establishes  at  once  the  mood, 
and  announces  the  leading  motives  of  the  symphony,  in  their  subtle 
essence  at  least,  if  not  in  their  plastic  reality.  Strings  and  wood- 
wind instruments  are  used  delicately  in  counterpoint.  After  short 
episodes  (horns  and  violas)  the  orchestra  little  by  little  becomes  quiet, 
and,  while  the  background  is  almost  effaced,  a  little  run  of  violins  and 
wood- wind  instruments  introduces,  the  Allegro  vivo  (3-4). 

The  chief  theme,  one  of  healthy  but  restrained  joy,  exposed  in  a 
simple  manner  (m/)  by  horn  and  bassoon,  passes  then  from  horn  and 
bassoon  to  oboe  and  'cello  and  in  fragments  to  other  instruments. 
The  ornamentation,   though  habitually  sombre,   undergoes  modifica- 

,   MENDBLSSOHN  HALL 

Monday  Afternoon,  December  eleventh,  at  three 

Recital  of  Pianoforte  Music 

..BY.. 


CHARLES  ANTHONY 


ASSISTED  BY 


BESSIE  COLLIER,  Violinist 

Direction  L.  H.  MUDGETT.  Local  Management,  R.  C.  HECK- 


Reserved  seats,  #1.50,  $1,  50  cents.     Now  on  sale  at  Luckhardt  &J3elder's,  10  East 
17th  Street,  and  at  Mendelssohn  Hall. 


tions.  There  is  a  fortissimo  tutti,  allegro  molto,  which  is  followed 
immediately  by  a  second  theme,  more  exuberant  in  its  joy,  more  pro- 
nounced than  the  first.  It  is  sung  at  first  by  flutes,  English  horn,  and 
horns,  with  violins  and  violas,  and  with  a  harp  enlacement.  A  short 
phrase  of  a  tender  melancholy  is  given  to  viola,  'cello,  and  clarinet. 
The  Allegro  is  based  on  these  themes,  which  are  developed  and  com- 
bined with  artistic  mastery  and  with  unusual  harmonization.  "It 
is  an  unknown  landscape,  but  it  is  seen  in  a  clear  light,  and  it  awakens 
in  the  hearer  impression  of  an  inexpressible  freshness."  In  the 
final  measures  of  this  movement  the  initial  theme  becomes  binary 
(Presto);  the  basses  repeat  the  elements  of  the  Allegro,  and  the 
hearer  at  the  end  is  conscious  of  human,  active  joy. 

II.  Tres  lent  (with  a  great  intensity  of  expression).  The  title 
should  be  "Grief."  At  first  a  deep  and  smothered  lamentation,  which 
begins  and  ends  in  D  minor  without  far-straying  modulations.  "The 
sadness  of  a  forest  on  a  winter's  day;  the  desolation  of  a  heart  which 
has  been  forbidden  to  hope,  from  which  every  illusion  has  been  swept 
away."  The  English  horn,  to  the  accompaniment  of  pianissimo  trip- 
lets in  the  strings,  gives  out  with  greater  distinctness  the  phrase  of 
affliction,  now  and  then  interrupted  fruitlessly  by  consolatory  words 
of  flutes  and  violins.  The  bitter  lament  is  heard  again,  persistent 
and  sombre ;  and  then  the  English  horn  sings  again,  but  more  definitely, 
its  song  of  woe.  The  violins  no  longer  make  any  attempt  at  conso- 
lation: they  repeat,  on  the  contrary,  doubled  by  'cellos,  the  lament 
of  the  English  horn,  which,  though  it  is  now  embellished  with  delicate 
figuration,  remains  sad  and  inconsolable.  After  an  excited  dialogue 
between  different  groups  of  instruments,  where  a  very  short  melodic 
phrase,  thrown  from  the  strings  to  the  brass,  is  taken  up  with  inten- 
sity by  the  whole  orchestra,  there  is  a  return  to  the  hopeless  sorrow 
of  the  beginning,  which  is  now  "  crystallized  and  made  perpetual,  if 
the  phrase  be  allowed,"  in  D  major.  t 

III.  Anime,  B-flat,  4-4  (to  be  beaten  2-2).  A  crisp  and  loud  tutti 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement.     It  is  followed  at  once 


Founded  by 
Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 


THE  NATIONAL 

Ol        M'USIC      Ol  special  act  of  Congress. 

AMERICA 


47-49  West  25th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
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S>6e  Educational  Value 
of  S"/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  iEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers, 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briarcliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Yt.) 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Yassar  College. 

Radclif fe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  jEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

&f>e  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOUAN  HALL     .     .     .     .     362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 
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by  a  rapid  figure  for  the  'cellos  and  double-basses,  above  which  a 
summons  is  sounded  by  trumpets,  then  violins,  violas,  and  the  whole 
orchestra.  The  pace  quickens,  and  the  underlying  theme  of  the  finale 
is  heard  ('cellos  and  bass  clarinet).  This  clear  and  concise  theme  has 
a  curiously  colored  background  by  reason  of  sustained  horn  chords. 
The  phrase,  taken  up  sonorously  by  the  strings,  is  enlarged,  enriched 
with  ingenious  episodes,  and  by  an  interesting  contrapuntal  device 
it  leads  to  a  thunderous  chromatic  scale  in  unison,  which  in  turn  in- 
troduces a  serene  choral  (D  major) .  Sung  by  all  the  voices,  it  is  heard 
again  in  A  major.  A  gentle  phrase  (for  oboe,  sung  again  and  continued 
by  the  clarinet),  brings  again  the  choral  (wind  instruments).  There 
is  a  return  to  B-flat  major.  A  theme  recalls  one  of  those  in  the  first 
movement,  which  goes  through  a  maze  of  development,  to  end  in  a 
continued  and  gentle  murmur  of  horns  in  thirds.  The  clarinet  traces 
above  them  the  choral  melody.  The  chief  theme  is  heard  again,  as 
is  the  choral,  now  sung  by  violins.  The  oboe  interjects  a  dash  of 
melancholy,  but  the  trombones  proclaim  the  chief  theme  of  the  first 
movement.  A  crescendo  suddenly  dies  away  at  the  height  of  its  force, 
and  the  brass  utter  a  sort  of  prayer  into  which  enter  both  resigna- 
tion and  faith.  The  master  rhythm  of  this  finale  reappears  (basses), 
while  the  sublime  religious  song  still  dominates.  A  tutti  bursts  forth, 
which  is  followed  by  a  definite  calm.  There  are  sustained  chords,  and 
the  basses  repeat,  purely  and  majestically,  the  first  measures  of  the 
introduction. 


Ernest  Chausson  was  born  at  Paris  in  1855.  He  was  riding  a  bi- 
cycle down  a  hill  on  his  estate  at  Limay,  June  12,  1899.  The  bicycle 
escaped  his  control,  and  his  head  was  dashed  against  a  stone  wall. 

His  family  was  wealthy.  His  parents  wished  that  he  should  be  a 
lawyer,  and  they  insisted  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar  before 
he  studied  music.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was  associated  at 
that  time  with  Bruneau,  Vidal,  Marty,  Pierne,  Leroux;  but,  older 
than  they,  he  brought  to  his  work  a  certain  maturity  of  intellect, 
coupled  with  the  indecision  of  one  that  did  not  see  clearly  his  way. 
He  was  inclined  to  despise  musical  conventionalism;  and  he  aimed 
at  results  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  school-fellows,  were  beyond  his 
reach.  Some  charming  songs  were  composed  as  class  exercises;  but 
before  the  end  of  two  years  Chausson  left  the  Conservatory  to  become 
the  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  He  joined  the  Societe  Nationale,  and 
became  intimate  with  Vincent  d'Indy,  Gabriel  Faure,  Henri  Duparc, 
Pierre  de  Breville,  Charles  Bordes.  With  them  he  labored  in  every 
way  for  musical  righteousness  as  it  appeared  to  them. 

His  eulogy  was  written  by  many.     The  memorial  article  by  Pierre 
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MENDELSSOHN  HALL 
Tuesday  Evening,  December  19 

First  Concert  of  Chamber  Music  for  Wind  Instruments 

BY 

THE  LONQY  CLUB 

OF    BOSTON 

(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA) 

Flutes,       Messrs.  A.  Maquarre  and  D.  Maquarre 
Oboes ,        Messrs.  G.  Longy  and  C.  Lenom 
Clarinets,  Messrs.  G.  Grisez  and  P.  Mimart 
Horns,       Messrs.  F.  Hain  and  H.  Lorbeer 
Bassoons,    Messrs.  P.  Sadony  and  I.  Helleberg 
Pianist,  M.  A.  De  Voto 


PROGRAMME 


i.  Beethoven     .  .  Quintet,  Op.  16,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn, 

Bassoon,  and  Piano 

a.  Faure,  G.        .  Nocturne,  Op.  33,  for  Flute,  two  Oboes,  two 

Clarinets,  two  Horns  and  two  Bassoons 

2.  ( 

b.  Ch.  Lefebvre  Intermezzo    scherzando   for    Flute,    Oboe, 

two  Clarinets,  Horn,  and  Bassoon 

3.  Mozart Concerto  in  E-flat  for  Oboe 

a.  Romance 

b.  Rondo 

4.  Raff      .  .  .         Sinfonietta,  Op.   188,  for  two  Flutes,  two 

Oboes,  two  Clarinets,  two  Horns,  and 
two  Bassoons 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  and  at  Luckhardt  &  Belder's, 
10  East  17th  Street.     $1.50,  $1,  and  75  cents. 
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deBreville,  published  in  the  Mercure  de  France  of  September,  1899,  is 
the  most  discriminative ;  and  it  gives  the  stranger  a  closer  view  of  the 
man  as  well  as  the  musician.     I  translate  portions  of  this  article. 

"Chausson,  like  Cesar  Franck,  was  unknown  during  his  life.  He 
did  not  occupy  publicly  the  place  to  which  he  had  a  right.  Directors  of 
concerts  thought  little  about  him,  managers  of  theatres  were  not  curi- 
ous about  his  opera,  and  the  newspapers  were,  as  a  rule,  unkind  or 
silent.  .  .  .  He  himself  was  interested  in  the  music  of  his  colleagues; 
their  success  brought  him  joy.  He  was  ingenious  in  his  methods  of 
bringing  the  young  before  the  public;  he  was  always  ready  to  render 
them  in  a  delicate  manner  any  service.  If  he  met  with  ingratitude, 
he  did  not  mind  it,  for  kindness  was  natural  to  him,  and  he  was  gen- 
erous because  he  was  in  love  with  generosity.  His  library  showed  the 
breadth  of  his  intelligence,  the  various  subjects  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. He  had  collected  memoirs,  legends,  the  literature  of  all 
folks,  poets,  philosophers.  He  had  read  these .  books,  so  that  one 
could  not  see  how  in  so  short  a  life  he  had  accomplished  so  much  in 
so  many  ways.  He  journeyed  to  Germany  to  hear  the  works  of  Wag- 
ner, which  were  not  then  played  in  Paris,  and  he  brought  back  with 
him  the  compromising  title  of  'Wagnerian' ;  for  it  was  at  the  time  when 
the  professor  forbade  his  pupils  to  bring  into  the  class  the  dangerous 
score  of  'Parsifal.'  Chausson  tried  for  the  prix  de  Rome  under  very 
unfavorable  conditions.  He  failed,  left  the  Conservatory,  and  thence- 
forth had  but  one  master,  the  one  to  whom  d'Indy  dedicated  his  'Chant 
de  la  Cloche,'  saying,  'To  the  one  so  justly  named  the  master, — Cesar 
Franck.' 

"  Chausson 's  Symphony  in  B-flat  is  of  such  incomparable  nobility  that 
it  induced  the  German  conductor,  Nikisch,  to  reveal  it  to  the  Parisian 
public,  May  3,  1897,  at  the  Circque  d'Hiver.  The  efforts  of  Ysaye 
and  Colonne  finally  brought  Chausson  into  notice,  and  the  exceptional 
value  of  works  that  differed  widely  brought  attention,  in  spite  of  his 
modesty  and  his  abhorrence  of  puffery.  The  success  of  his  quartet 
led  some  to  say  he  was  making  progress.  Now  no  one  knows  how  to 
stop  suddenly  from  being  unjust;  and,  since  it  was  necessary  to  find 
an  excuse  for  past  indifference,  they  abused  the  older  works,  which 
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they  knew  not,  to  extol  the  new  ones.  'He  is  just  beginning/  they 
said,  'to  be  individual';  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  this  indi- 
viduality was  not  a  recent  thing,  that  it  was  displayed  in  the  first 
melodies  written  when  he  was  still  a  student.  .  .  . 

"It  may  be  said  that  all  his  works  exhale  a  dreamy  sensitiveness 
which  is  peculiar  to  him.  His  music  is  saying  constantly  the  word 
'cher.'  His  passion  is  not  fiery:  it  is  always  affectionate,  and  this 
affection  is  gentle  agitation  in  discreet  reserve.  It  is,  indeed,  he  him- 
self that  is  disclosed  in  it, — a  somewhat  timid  man,  who  shunned  noisy 
expansiveness,  and  joyed  in  close  relationships.  If  he  did  not  know 
futile  brutality,  he  nevertheless  knew  what  power  is,  for  this  is  shown 
in  certain  dramatic  scenes  of  'Le  Roi  Arthus.' 

"He  has  been  charged  with  melancholy,  but  he  was  not  a  sad  man. 
The  melancholy  that  veiled  his  soul,  veiled  also  from  his  eyes  the 
vulgarity  of  exterior  spectacles.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  or  avoid 
vulgarity,  for  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  communicated  un- 
consciously his  own  thoughts  concerning  things,  and  joyous  nature 
was  thus  darkened  by  the  revery  of  one  who,  indifferent  to  its  seduc- 
tions, formed  a  striking  contrast  to  its  smiling  impassibility.  And  so 
in  the  'Soir  de  Fete'  the  festival  itself  disappears,  borne  away  in  the 
dreams  of  the  poet,  who  searches,  far  away  from  it,  night  and  calm. 
It  might  also  be  said  that  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  evolution 
toward  simplicity;  but  he  had  always  loved  and  practised  simplicity; 
as  when  he  wrote  to  the  celebrated  verses  of  Verlaine,  which  begin 
'La  lune  blanche,'  the  masterpiece  of  which  the  title  'Apaisement'  is 
bound  intimately  to  both  verse  and  music;  as  when  he  composed  his 
symphony  and  his  concert.  The  truth  is,  more  confident,  more  a 
master  of  his  form,  he  worked  without  deliberate  intent  more  freely 
than  in  the  past.     This  spontaneity  was  acquired  only  after  many  years. 

"A  new  symphony,  overtures,  a  violin  sonata,  a  new  drama,  were 
sketched.  Rehearsals  of  'Le  Roi  Arthus'  were  announced  at  Carls - 
ruhe.  At  London,  Barcelona,  the  Hague,  Liege,  Brussels,  even  at 
Paris,  they  were  learning  how  to  write  his  name  on  programmes. 
An  accident,  tragic,  inexplicable,  crushed  the  forehead  peopled  with 

projects,  and  stopped  the  heart  that  beat  only  for  noble  thoughts." 

* 

*  * 

Chausson's  chief  works  are  as  follows:  Stage:  "Le  Roi  Arthus," 
grand  opera  in  three  acts  (Brussels,  November  30,  1893);  "Helene." 
lyric  drama  in  two  acts,  of  which  two  scenes  were  performed  by  the 
Societe  Nationale  (1887,  1888);  two  scores  to  accompany  pieces  for 
marionettes  by  Bouchor, — "La  Tempete,"  after  Shakespeare  (1888), 
"Legende  de  Sainte  Cecile"  (1892);  entr'acte,  "La  Mort  de  Coelio" 
from  "Caprices  de  Marianne"  (1885).  Orchestral:  Symphony  in 
B-flat  (1891);  "Solitude  dans  les  Bois"  (1886);  "Soir  de  Fete"; 
"Poeme,"  for  violin  and  orchestra  (played  by  Ysaye,  Paris,  1897). 
Chamber:  Trio  in  G  minor  (1883) ;  Concert  for  piano,  violin,  and  string 
quartet  (Brussels,  then  Paris,  1892);  Piano  quartet;  Quelques  Danses 
for  piano  (1897).  Choruses,  duets,  motets,  "Chant  Nuptial,"  "Hymne 
Vedique";  Ballade  for  unaccompanied  quartet.  Among  his  songs  are 
"Nanny,"  "Les  Papillons,"  "Le  Colibri,"  "Hebe,"  "La  Pluie,"  "Les 
Morts,"  "La  Caravane"  (with  orchestra),  "Poeme  de  1' Amour  et  de  la 
Mer,"  "Temps  des  Lilas,"  Nocturne,  "Amour  d 'Anton,"  "Printemps 
Triste,"  "Nos  Souvenirs,"  "Trois  Lieder,"  and  Maeterlinck's  "Serres 
Chaudes." 
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"Psyche,"  Symphonic  Poem C&sar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890.) 

"Psyche,"  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  with  text  by 
Messrs.  Sicard  and  Fourcaud,*  music  by  Cesar  Franck,  was  composed 
in  1887-88.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
National  Society  in  Paris,  March  10,  1888.  It  was  performed  at 
Chatelet  concerts,  February  23,  30,  1890,  and  after  Franck's  death 
on  November  30  and  December  7  of  the  same  year. 

Four  orchestral  sections  of  the  work  were  published  in  the  form  of 
a  suite  in  1900:  "Sommeil  de  Psyche,"  "Psyche  enlevee  par  les 
Zephirs, "  "  Les  Jardins  d' Eros, "  "  Psyche  et  Eros. "  "  Psyche's  Sleep ' ' 
and  "Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs"  were  performed  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  January  31  1903. 

This  suite  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  Eng- 
lish horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  four  bassoons, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  text  of  the  poem  does  not  follow  closely  the  tale  told  for  all 
time  by  Apuleius  in  "The  Golden  Ass."  In  this  work  Psyche,  asleep, 
is  borne  by  the  zephyrs — her  pure  aspirations — to  the  gardens  of  Eros, 
to  the  long-desired  paradise.  There  her  celestial  bridegroom  awaits 
her.  She  wishes,  however,  to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  mystery  that 
enwraps  him.  The  vision  disappears.  Again  on  earth,  wandering 
and  lamenting,  she  pours  out  her  sorrow.  Eros  pardons  her  ambi- 
tion, which  he,  after  all,  had  inspired,  and  the  two  ascend  to  the  light. 
"It  is  the  apotheosis,"  says  Dr.  Gustave  Derepas,  in  his  study  of 
Franck,  "it  is  the  triumph  of  love  which  is  no  longer  forced  to  believe: 
it  sees  and  possesses;  it  is  a  veritable  Redemption." 

"Eros  and  Psyche,"  continues  Derepas,  "do  not  appear  as  indi- 
viduals. The  orchestra  interprets  their  feelings,  and  for  this  reason: 
the  two  are  in  this  poem  not  individuals.  Franck,  forgetting  the 
legendary  personages,  looks  on  them  as  symbols  of  the  human  soul 
and  supreme  love.  Music,  absolute  music  without  words,  because 
its  notes  do  not  have  a  definite  meaning,  is  of  all  the  forms  of  art  the 
most  adequate  expression  of  these  immaterial  realities.  There  are 
no  solos  in  this  oratorio.  The  orchestra  has  the  most  important  part; 
it  translates  the  longings,  the  regrets,  the  final  joy  of  Psyche.  The 
chorus,  an  anonymous,  impersonal  body,  sings  now  and  then  and  in 
few  words  the  peripeteias  of  the  drama.  It  is  to  be  easily  seen  that 
the  whole  work  is  charged  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism." 

I.  Psyche's  sleep.  Lento,  6-8.  There  are  typical  motives  in  this 
movement,  as  throughout  the  work.  The  Sleep  theme  is  at  first  given 
to  the  clarinet,  with  accompaniment  of  strings;  it  is   then  given  to 

*  These  are  the  names  of  the  librettists  as  given  by  Georges  Servieres  in  "  La  Musique  Francaise 
Mpderne"  (Paris,  1807).  Dr.  Derepas  says  that  Grandmougin  is  the  librettist.  The  music  journals  of  Paris, 
in  their  reviews  of  the  performances  in  1888  and  1890,  do  not  mention  the  name  of  any  librettist. 
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iVIEINDELSSOHIN    HAUL 

Season  J  905-  J  906 


The 

Boston  Symphony  Quartet 

Professor  WILLY  HESS,  First  Violin 
Mr.  OTTO  ROTH,  Second  Violin 
Mr.  EMILE  FERIR,  Viola 
Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE,  Violoncello 

Will  give 

Three  Concerts  of  Chamber  Music 

Tuesday,  January  2  Tuesday,  February  6 

Wednesday,  March  7 

AT  8.15  O'CLOCK 


Assisted  by 
SIGISMOND  STOJOWSKI,  Pianist  SUSAN  METCALFE,  Soprano 

OLGA  SAMAROFF,  Pianist 
AND  BY  ARTISTS  FROM  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


PROGRAMME,  FIRST  CONCERT,  JANUARY  2,  1906 

i.    Beethoven  Quartet  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violon- 

cello, in  B-flat,  Op.  18,  No.  6 

2.  Sigismond  Stojowski         Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  in 

G  major,  Op.  13 

(First  Time.) 

3.  Brahms  Sextet  for   two    Violins,  two    Violas,  and    two 

Violoncellos,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  18 


ASSISTING  ARTISTS: 

Mr.  SIGISMOND  STOJOWSKI 
Mr.  MAX  ZACH  Mr.  JOSEF  KELLER 


Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  and  at  Luckhardt  &  Beldcr's, 
i  0  East  1 7th  Street.    Season  tickets,  $4. 
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oboe  and  flutes,  later  to  violins.  Then  appear  the  theme  of  Longing 
(strings)  and  that  of  Love,  which  are  mastered,  however,  by  the  Sleep 
theme,  which  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

II.  Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs.  Allegro  vivo,  3-8.  There 
are  two  chief  themes.  The  first — muted  strings,  with  clarinet  and 
flutes — personifies  the  zephyrs.  It  appears  in  another  form,  which  is 
borrowed  from  Franck's  symphonic  poem,  "Les  Eolides"  (composed 
in  1876),  which  has  been  played  at  these  concerts.  This  theme  appears 
in  varied  forms,  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by  arpeggios,  either  of  muted 
strings  or  of  flutes  and  clarinets.  The  second  theme,  of  a  tender,  lan- 
guorous nature,  is  thought  to  characterize  Psyche. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of  Love,  given  to  the  bass  clari- 
net, and  this  is  lost  in  the  theme  of  Psyche. 

III.  The  Gardens  of  Cupid.  Poco  animato,  2-7.  Several  themes 
form  the  foundation  of  this  movement.  The  first  figure  is  given  to  the 
flute.  Then  the  theme  of  Cupid  (wood- wind  and  horns  with  violin 
trills)  mingles  with  that  of  the  zephyrs.  These  themes  broaden  and 
become  passionate.  The  suggestion  is  of  triumphant  love,  the  love  of 
Cupid.     The  passion  subsides,  and  the  close  is  pianissimo. 

[In  the  symphony  the  chorus  enters  in  this  love  scene:  "Love, 
source  of  all  life."  Then  the  orchestra  recalls  timidly  the  theme  of 
Psyche's  Longing.  The  voices  of  invisible  beings  assure  her  of  her 
happiness,  but  at  the  same  time  they  warn  her  never  to  seek  to  see  the 
face  of  her  mystic  lover.] 

IV.  Psyche  and  Cupid.     Allegretto  modere. 

This    orchestral   movement    comes   immediately    after   the    solemn 
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CIk  new  musical  education 

FOR  PIANOLA  OWNERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL   POPULAR   COURSE    FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 
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(  16  Rolls,  4  Scores)       *,c 
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warning  of  the  chorus,  and  it  ends  the  second  part  of  the  work.  To 
quote  from  Mr.  Huberti's  sketch :  '  'This  movement  portrays  the  happi- 
ness of  the  lovers.  Love,  at  first  hesitant,  grows  bold;  it  has  its  pas- 
sionate flights,  its  returns  to  calmness,  its  torrents  of  passion,  then  its 
moments  of  ecstasy.  The  themes  are  so  blended  or  enchained  that  they 
are  nearly  all  of  like  importance,  and  often  one  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
other.  They  are  charged  with  a  penetrating  solemnity  which  touches 
the  heart  core." 


Nocturnes :  No.  i,  "Nuages";  No.  II.,  "F£tes"     Claude  Debussy 
(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Clouds"  and  "Festivals,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra 
January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirens,"  was  first  produced — in  com- 
pany with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901. 
The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this  last 
concert  the  friends  of  Mr.  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  manifesta- 
tions of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

The  first  performance  of  the  three  Nocturnes  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Chickering  "Production"  Concert  in  Boston,  February  ro, 
1904,  when  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  Mr.  Damrosch  produced  Nos.  1 
and  2  in  New  York  last  season. 

The  composer  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's  pculiar 
forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished,  and  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general  and, 
above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this  word  in- 
cludes in  the  way  of  impression  and  special  lights. 

"  'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the  slow 
and  melancholy  march  of  clouds  ending  in  a  gray  agony  tinted  with 
white. 

"  'Festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  also  the  episode  is  of  a  procession 
(a  dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obstinately 
remain, — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — luminous  dust 
participating  in  total  rhythm. 

"  'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm.  Then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard ; 
it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement  begins 
Modere,  6-4. 
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-EIGHTH  SEASON- 


1906 


SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director. 
SATURDAYS,  2.30  PJVL 


DECEMBER  \  6. 

Salva,  Regina Palestrina 

Antiphonal  Motet  for  the  three  Choirs. 

Hodie  Christus Nanini 

Herr,  wie  lange         .        .         .        Georg  Schumann 
Stille  Nacht,  heilige  Nacht 

Old  German  Christmas  Song 
Mach  mir  ein  lustig  Liedelein  .  H.  Chr.  Haiden 

Herbst       . Akimenko 

Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  Night    .        .  Lassen 

Quartettes,  Op.  92 Brahms 

Choir  of  the  Musical  Art  Society. 


JANUARY  6. 


Overture,  "  Anacreon  "    . 

Songs  Charles  W.  Clark. 

March  of  the  Marionettes 

Songs  Charles  W.  Clark 

Symphony,  "Leonore" Raff 


Cherubini 
Gounod 


FEBRUARY   JO. 


Symphony  No.  r 

Solo 

Overture,  "  Melusine" 


Brahms 
Mendelssoli 


FEBRUARY  24. 

Overture,  "  Phedre  " 
Solo  Henri  Marteau 

Nut-cracker  Suite     .... 
Solo.  Henri  Marteau. 

Three  Movements  from  Ocean  Symphony 


Massenet 

Tschaikowsky 

J 
Rubinstein 


MARCH  3J. 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner. 
"  Flying  Dutchman."     Overture,  Act  II.,  Scene  1; 

Prelude;  Spinning  Chorus;  Ballade. 
Nibelungen.      Rhinegold,    Entrance    of    the  Gods 

into  Walhall. 
"  Walkure."     Ride  of  Valkyries. 
"  Siegfried."     Waldweben. 
"  Gotterdammerung."     Song  of  the  Rhine-maidens. 


Subscription  tickets  now  on  sale  at  the  office  of  the  MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY,  I  West  34th  Street. 


10O5  Thirteenth    Season  1QOO 

MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY 

FRANK    DAMROSCH,    Director 

Seventy-five  Singers 

Thursday  Evenings,  December  14  and  March  8 

PROGRAMME,    DECEMBER    14 

Part  I.      Salve,  Regina Palestrina 

Antiphonal  Motet  for  three  Choirs 

Hodie  Christus _  •       sl,  .  Nanini 

Herr,  wie  lange GeorgSehnnuinr, 

Part  II.    Das  trunkene  Lied,  from  Nietzsche's  "Zarathustra'    .       .       .       .      Oskar  *ned 

For  Soli,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra 

Part  III.  Mach  mir  ein  lustig  Liedelein H.  Chr  Hu.len 

Herbst Akimenko 

Morning,' Noon,  Evening,  Night Lassen 

Quartets,  Op.  92 Brahms 

Those  who  wish  to  become  Members  or  Associate  Members  of  the  Musical  Art  Society 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Laura  J.  Post,  24  East  .33d  Street.  . 

One  hundred  dollars  entitles  a  member  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society,. a  box  and 
four  dress  circle  seats  for  each  concert,  and  tickets  for  the  last  two  rehearsals  prior  to  each 
concert.  Twenty-five  dollars  entitles  the  subscriber  to  the  privileges  of  an  Associate  Mem- 
ber, namely,  five  parquet  seats  for  each  concert  and  two  tickets  for  the  last  two  rehearsa  Is. 

Parquet  $4,  Dress  Circle  $2.50,  Balcony  $1.50  and  $1 

Subscription  tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Musical  Art  Society, 

l  West  34th  Street. 
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II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.     Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  one  oboe,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.     Moderement  anim£,   12-8. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  the  late  music  pub- 
lisher and  librettist.  Mr.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study 
of  these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,  15,  May  1, 
December  15,  1902;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.  He  analyzed  them 
minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  notation,  and 
dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer.  He  arrived 
at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  perceive 
sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations  would  as  a 
consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music  of  the  interval 
corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of  our 
music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes  and  the 
whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every  dogmatic 
theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our  musical  art 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important  step  as  this  in 
advance." 


Dirgk Alb£ric  Magnard 

(Born  at  Paris,  June  9,  1865;  now  living  near  Paris.) 
This  "Chant  funebre"  for  full  orchestra  was  composed  by  Magnard 
in  memory  of  his  father,  Francis  Magnard.  The  father,  born  in  Brussels 
in  1837,  died  at  Paris  in  1894.  Novelist  and  journalist,  he  was  chiefly 
distinguished  by  his  long  editorship  of  Figaro.  The  Elegy  was  produced 
at  a  concert  given  by  the  composer  in  Paris  in  May,  1899.  Mr.  Henri 
Gauthier-Villars,  in  an  appreciative  criticism  of  this  concert,  in  which 
all  the  works  performed  were  by  Magnard,  referred  to  him  as  a  com- 
poser "wholly  unknown  to  the  great  public,  unfortunately  a  Dreyfusard, 
but  a  man  congested  with  talent." 

Lucien  Denis  Gabriel  Alb  eric  Magnard  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  he  took  the  first  prize  for  harmony  in  1888. 
He  afterward  became  a  pupil  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  He  is  his  own 
publisher. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes:  "Yolande,"  drama  in  music  in  one 
act,  book  by  Magnard  (Monnaie,  Brussels,  December  27,  1892); 
"Guercoeur,"  tragedy  in  music,  book  by  Magnard,  published  in  1904; 
three  symphonies,  string  quartet,  pianoforte  quintet,  quintet  for  wind 
instruments,  "Hymn  to  Justice"  (for  orchestra),  violin  sonata,  menuet 
for  orchestra,  "Four  Poems"  for  baritone  and  pianoforte,  "German 
Rhine"  (for  chorus  and  orchestra),  sarabande,  nocturne. 
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Symphonic  Variations,  "Istar,"  Op.  42       ...     Vincent  d'Indy 

^        (Born  in  Paris  on  March  27,  1852;  still  living  there.) 

This  composition  was  first  brought  out  in  Brussels,  under  Eugene 
Ysaye,  on  January  10,  1897;  it  was  given  in  Chicago,  under  Theodore 
Thomas,  on  April  23,  1898.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a 
Symphony  Concert  led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  February  18,  1899.  The  second 
performance  was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  April  13,  1901. 

The  variations — the  work  is  practically  a  symphonic  poem — are 
scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
triangle,  two  harps,  and  strings.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  Orchestral 
Society  of  the  Ysaye  Concerts. 

The  following  verses  are  printed  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score : — 

Vers  le  pays  immuable 

Istar,  fille  de  Sin,  a  dirige"  ses  pas, 

vers  la  demeure  des  morts, 

vers  la  demeure  aux  sept  portes  ou  il  est  entr£, 

vers  la  demeure  d'ou  Ton  ne  revient  pas. 


A  la  premiere  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouill£e, 
il  a  enleve"  la  haute  tiare  de  sa  t£te. 

A  la  deuxieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 
il  a  enleve  les  pendants  de  ses  oreilles. 


Hotel    Rennert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection. 


Baltimore,    Md. 
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A  la  troisieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  les  pierres  pr£cieuses  qui  ornent  son  cou. 
A  la  quatrieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enlev£  les  joyaux  qui  ornent  son  sein. 
A  la  cinquieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  la  ceinture  qui  entoure  sa  taille. 
A  la  sixieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve"  les  anneaux  de  ses  pieds,  les  anneaux  de  ses  mains. 
A  la  septieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  d£pouill£e, 

il  a  enleve"  le  dernier  voile  qui  couyre  son  corps. 


Istar,  fille  de  Sin,  est  entree  au  pays  immuable, 
elle  a  pris  et  recu  les  Eaux  de  la  Vie. 
Elle  a  prdsente"  les  Eaux  sublimes, 
et  ainsi,  devant  tous,  elle  a  d61ivr£ 
le  Fils  DE  la  vie,  son  jeune  amant. 

— £popie  d'Izdubar  (6*  Chant). 

The  last  five  lines  are  not  in  the  original  Babylonian  poem.  They 
are  a  sheer  invention  of  the  French  translator,  and  are  wholly  contra- 
dictory to  the  ending  of  the  original. 

Furthermore,  this  story  of  Istar  or  Ishtar's  descent  to  the  "land 
of  No-Return"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  epic  poem  of  Izdubar,  or 
Gilgamesh.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

Mr.  Apthorp  has  translated  the  verses  on  the  title-page  as  follows : — 

Toward  the  immutable  land  Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,*  bent  her  steps,  toward  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  toward  the  seven-gated  abode  where  HE  entered,  toward  the 
abode  whence  there  is  no  return. 

At  the  first  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  the  high  tiara  from  her  head. 

At  the  second  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  the  pendants  from  her  ears. 

At  the  third  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  off  the  precious  stones  that 
adorn  her  neck. 

At  the  fourth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  off  the  jewels  that  adorn  her 
breast. 

At  the  fifth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  off  the  girdle  that  encompasses 
her  waist. 

At  the  sixth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  the  rings  from  her  feet,  the 
rings  from  her  hands. 

At  the  seventh  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  off  the  last  veil  that  covers 
her  body. 

Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,  went  into  the  immutable  land,  she  took  and  received  the 
Waters  of  Life.  She  gave  the  sublime  Waters,  and  thus,  in  the  presence  of  all,  de- 
livered the  Son  of  .Life,  her  young  lover. 

"Le  pays  immuable"  in  the  original  is  "the  land  of  No-Return." 
Ishtar  is  the  daughter  of  the  Moon-god.  The  curious  reader  who 
wishes  to  see  a  closer  translation  into  French  should  consult  "Istar" 
(fifth  volume  of  "La  Decadence  Latine  [Ethopee]"),the  singular  romance 
by  the  still  more  extraordinary  Josephin  Peladan,  who  calls  himself 
Sar  Peladan.     The  story  is  told  on  pages  422-428. 

*Sin  is  probably  another  name  for  Anu. — W.  F.  A. 
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The  Izdubar,  or  Gilgamesh,  epic  recounts  the  deeds,  exploits,  and  suf- 
ferings of  Gilgamesh,  the  most  heroic  figure  in  Babylonian  mythology. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Harper  says  of  Gilgamesh:  "His  name,  like  that  of 
Odysseus  in  Greek  literature  and  Siegfried  in  Germanic  mythology, 
has  formed  a  centre  around  which  ancient  stories  and  legends  of  de- 
cidedly different  nature  and  distinct  origin  clustered  in  course  of  time." 
The  epic  is  no  doubt  a  poem  of  composite  character.  Some  have  con- 
sidered Gilgamesh,  or  Tzdubar,  the  prototype  of  the  Scriptural  Nimrod. 
His  exploits  are  as  follows :  Du'uzu,  the  husband  of  Istar,  was  governor 
of  the  city  of  Erech;  after  his  death  the  city  was  invaded  by  the 
Elamites.  Izdubar  conies  from  Marad,  his  native  place,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  demigod  Ea-bani,  kills  Khumbaba,  the  last  of  the  Elamite 
usurpers,  and  delivers  the  city.  Istar  offers  him  her  heart  and  hand, 
but  is  rudely  rejected,  Izdubar  reminding  her  that  her  former  loves 
have  invariably  been  fatal  to  her  lovers.  She,  incensed  at  his  refusal, 
calls  upon  her  father  Anu  for  revenge.  Anu  sends  a  monstrous  bull 
to  ravage  Erech;  but  the  monster  is  killed  by  Izdubar,  helped  by 
Ea-bani.  Then  Istar  prevails  upon  her  mother  Anatu  to  kill  Ea-bani, 
and  smite  Izdubar  with  leprosy.  Izdubar  repairs  to  his  ancestor 
Hasisadra,  who  dwells  in  the  realms  of  the  blest,  and  is  cured  by  him 
of  his  disease.  He  then  returns  to  Erech,  and  the  gods  hear  his 
lamentations  for  the  lost  Ea-bani,  whom  they  permit  to  return  to  earth 
from  the  nether  world. 

"Istar's  Descent  into  Hades"  is  a  wholly  different  poem.  It  begins 
abruptly  with  Istar's  journey  to  the  land  of  No-Return,  to  the  house 
out  of  which  he  who  enters  never  comes  back.  She  addresses  the 
porter  at  the  gate,  and  threatens  to  break  down  the  gate  and  shatter 
the  door  and  restore  the  dead  to  life  if  he  does  not  allow  her  to  enter. 
He  consults  Queen  Allatu,  and  she  tells  him  to  open  the  door  for  Istar, 
and  do  unto  her  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  Then  he  strips  her 
at  each  gate  of  some  ornament,  as  in  the  verses  above,  and  she  asks 
him  each  time  why  he  strips  her.  He  answers  invariably :  ' '  Enter,  my 
lady,  for  such  is  the  custom  of  Allatu."  When  she  is  at  last  before 
Allatu,  the  Queen  curses  her  with  frightful  curses.  There  Istar  re- 
mains, and  the  outside  world  is  smitten  with  a  fearful  curse :  there  is 
no  new  life.  Then  Ea  the  king,  moved  by  petitions  of  the  sufferers, 
creates  a  man,  Uddushunamir,  and  tells  him  to  journey  to  Allatu,  and 
ask  her  for  a  water-skin,  that  he  may  drink  water  therefrom.  Allatu 
waxes  exceeding  wroth.  She  bids  Uddushunamir  be  gone  lest  she  curse 
him;  she  commands  that  Istar  be  sprinkled  with  the  water  of  life 
and  sent  from  her  presence.  Istar,  besprinkled,  passes  again  through 
the  gates,  and  at  each  one  receives  the  garment  or  ornament  of  which 
she  had  been  stripped.  Then  follow  thirteen  lines  apparently  used 
as  a  moral  by  the  narrator  of  the  tale.  As  Mr.  Harper  says:  "The  in- 
terpretation of  this  story  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  last  few 
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lines,  which  are  somewhat  obscure.  The  situation  as  given  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Jeremias  is  perhaps  the  most  probable :  A  brother  goes  to  a  magician 
to  inquire  for  the  spirit  of  a  dead  sister.  The  real  issue  involved  is,  '  Will 
the  dead  return?'  The  magician  then  relates  to  him  the  story  of  Istar, 
the  only  one  who  has  ever  returned  from  the  nether  world." 

The  original  of  this  strange  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
library  of  Sardanapalus. 

See  "Die  Hollenfahrt  der  Istar,"  by  Dr.  Eberhard  Schrader  (Giessen, 
1874);  "Die  Hollenfahrt  der  Istar,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias  (Leipsic, 
1886);  "Assyrischbabylonische  Mythen  und  Epen,"  by  P.  Jensen; 
Jastrow's  "Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria"  (chapter  xxv.) ; 
"Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature,"  with  a  translation  of  "Istar's 
Descent,  "by  Clifton  D.  Gray  (New  York,  1901). 


* 

*  * 


The  variations  begin  Tres  lent,  F  minor,  4-4,  with  a  sombre  motive 
(first  horn) .  The  violas  and  clarinets,  accompanied  by  wood-wind  in- 
struments in  syncopated  rhythm,  answer  with  a  second  motive,  and 
there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major.  The  variations,  as  Mr.  Apthorp  says, 
have  one  wholly  original  peculiarity:  ''The  theme  is  not  given  out 
simply  at  the  beginning,  neither  is  it  heard  in  its  entirety  until  the  last 
variation,  in  which  it  is  sung  by  various  groups  of  instruments  in  unison 
and  octaves,  and  worked  up  later  in  full  harmony.  Each  one  of  the 
variations  represents  one  of  the  seven  stages  of  Istar's  being  disrobed 
at  the  gates  of  the  'immutable  land,'  until  in  the  last  she  stands  forth 
in  the  full  splendor  of  nudity.  The  composition  is  so  free  as  to  resent 
technical  analysis ;  but  by  following  the  poem,  and  noting  the  garment 
or  ornament  taken  off,  the  listener  can  appreciate  the  composer's  poetic 
or  picturesque  suggestiveness  in  his  music." 

Mr.  Lambinet,  a  professor  at  a  Bordeaux  public  school,  chose  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  text  "Pro  Musica"  for  his  prize-day  speech.  He  told 
the  boys  that  the  first  thing  the  study  of  music  would  teach  them  would 
be  logic.  "In  symphonic  development  logic  plays  as  great  a  part  as 
sentiment.  The  theme  is  a  species  of  axiom,  full  of  musical  truth, 
whence  proceed  deductions.  The  musician  deals  with  sounds  as  the 
geometrician  with  lines  and  the  dialectician  with  arguments."  The 
master  went  on  to  remark:  "A  great  modern  composer,  Mr.  Vincent 
d'Indy,  has  reversed  the  customary  process  in  his  symphonic  poem 
'Istar.'  He  by  degrees  unfolds  from  initial  complexity  the  simple  idea 
which  was  wrapped  up  therein,  and  appears  only  at  the  close,  like  Isis 
unveiled,  like  a  scientific  law  discovered  and  formulated."  The  speaker 
found  this  happy  definition  for  such  a  musical  work, — "an  inductive 
symphony." 
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Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 
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SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 
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Miss  ALICE  A.  CDMMINGS, 
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(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 
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320  BOYLSTON  STREfcT,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
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THE  COPLEY,  COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

I  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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BAPTIST  TEMPLE,  BROOKLYN. 


BostonSumpIioiiy  OicIiBstra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-W06. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  8, 
AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale* 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager* 
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HAROLD  BAUER 

Now  playing  in   America  in  all    prominent  cities,   in 
recital    and    with    important    musical    organizations, 

writes  as  follows  of  the 

ifeim&lfamlm 

PIANO 

Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Boston. 
Gentlemen  : 

In  a  former  letter  to  you  I  expressed  my  delight  and  satisfaction  with  your  magnifi- 
cent pianofortes,  and  I  have  once  more  to  thank  you  and  to  admire  your  untiring  efforts 
to  attain  an  artistic  ideal.  Your  latest  model,  equipped  with  the  centripetal  tension 
bars,  has  developed  and  intensified  the  qualities  of  its  precursors  and  has  surpassed  my 
highest  expectations. 

As  you  know,  I  have  used  these  instruments  under  many  different  conditions,  in 
recital,  with  orchestra,  in  small  and  in  large  halls,  and  their  adaptability  to  all  require- 
ments has  equally  astonished  and  delighted  me.  The  tone  is,  as  always,  one  of  never- 
failing  beauty,  the  action  is  wonderful  in  its  delicacy  and  responsiveness,  and  I  consider 
that,  as  an  instrument  for  bringing  into  prominence  the  individual  qualities  of  tone  and 
touch  of  the  player,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  stands  absolutely  pre-eminent. 

The  vertical  grand  (style  O)  is  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
capable  of  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  any  one  accustomed  to  play  upon  a  grand,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  without  exception  the  finest  upright  piano  I  have 
ever  met  with. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  has  been  a  source  of  personal  gratification 
to  me  to  hear  the  favorable  comments  that  have  been  passed  in  every  instance  upon 
your  instruments,  and  to  find  that  my  opinion  as  expressed  last  year  has  been  echoed  and 
confirmed  by  musicians  and  the  musical  public  throughout  the  country. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  HAROLD  BAUER. 

U»n&Iaiitlttt(!fo 


139  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty =fifth  Season,  1905=1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adatnowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F, 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N.     , 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes.  Oboes. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.       *  Lenom,  C. 

English  Horn.  Clarinets.  Bass  Clarinet. 

Muller  F.  Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A.  Fritzsche,  O. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E. 
Helleberg,  J. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Debuchy,  A. 

Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 

Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.               Mann,  J.  F. 
Brenton,  H.  E.          Merrill,  C. 

Hampe 

Trombones. 
,  C.          Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L.  S. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      SauerqueU,  J, 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129*  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT   STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Sole  Representative  for  New  York 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


BAPTIST    TEMPLE, 

t       Third  Ave.  and  Schermer horn  St., 

fl  BROOKLYN. 

^        Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

Eighteenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 


VINCENT  D'INDY,   Conductor, 
Specially  engaged  for  this  concert. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  8, 

AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Deuxieme  Symphonie  (in  B-flat),  Op.  57 

I.  Extremement  lent ;   Tres  vif. 

II.  Moderement  lent. 

III.  Modere  ;  Tres  anime  ;  Modere. 

IV.  Tres  lent;  Assez  vif ;  Largement. 


Vincent  d'Indy 


Suite,  "  Pelleas  et  Me'lisande,"  de  Maeterlinck 


Gabriel  Faure' 


"  Saugeneurie,"  Le'gende  d'apres  un  Conte  de  Robert  de 

Bonnieres  .......         Vincent  d'Indy 


!'L'Apprenti  Sorrier,"  d'apres  une  Ballade  de  Goethe  . 


Paul  Dukas 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    {%f   Co.,   Makers 

Fifth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Residents  of  Brooklyn  are  greatly  convenienced 

by  the  branch  Hardman  Warerooms 

at  No.  524  Fulton  Street 


Symphony  in  B-fxat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57     .     .     .     Vincknt  d'Indy 
(Born  at  Paris,  March  2.7,  1852;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

In  1876  a  work  by  d'Indy,  "Symphonie  Chevaleresque :  Jean  Hun- 
yade,"  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris; 
but  this  work  is  not  now  included  in  the  composer's  own  list  of  his 
compositions.  The  work  entitled  "Wallenstein,"  composed  during 
the  years  1873-81,  though  classed  by  some  as  a  symphony,  is  entitled 
by  d'Indy  "Trilogy,  after  the  dramas  of  Schiller."  According  to  his 
own  catalogue,  d'Indy's  Symphony  No.  1  is  the  symphony  in  three  parts 
on  a  French  mountain  air,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  composed  in 
1886,  produced  at  Paris,  March  20,  1887  (Mme.  Bordes-Pene,  pianist), 
and  performed  in  Boston,  April  5,  1902,  with  Mr.  Bauer,  pianist. 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  composed  in  1 903-1 904,  was  pro- 
duced at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  February  28,  1904.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Paul  Dukas.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  one  small  trum- 
pet in  E-flat,  two  trumpets  in  C,  three  trombones,  one  contra-bass 
trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  two 
harps,  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  in  America  was  at  Phil- 
adelphia by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  December  31,  1904.  It  was 
played  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  January  7,  1905. 

The  first  movement  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts :  a  slow  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  themes  appear  at  first  in  the  state  of  simple  cells ; 
and  a  lively  movement. 

I.  ' * Extr&mement  lent.  Tres  vifV"  B-flat  major,  4-2.  Violon- 
cellos and  double-basses,  doubled  by  harps,  announce  an  initial  and 
sombre  theme  of  almost  sluggish  rhythm.  The  flute  replies  with  a 
phrase  whose  chief  characteristic  is  an  ascending  leap  of  a  seventh, 
a  progression  dear  to  the  composer.  This  phrase  is  the  second  princi- 
pal theme  of-  the  symphony.  The  phrase  may  be  resolved  in  this 
instance  into  two  distinct  elements:  the  descending  fourth — B-flat  to 
F-sharp — which,  with  its  own  peculiar  rhythm,  is  a  cell  that  later  on 

Miniature   Scores  of  Wagner's   WorKs 


Trauermarsch  aus  "  Gotterdammerung." 

Prelude,  "  Parsifal/' 

Siegfried  Idyll. 

Wotan's  Abschied  von  Briinnhilde  und  Feuerzauber. 

Siegmund's  Liebeslied  aus  "  Die  Walkiire." 

Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg." 


BOOSEY  &   COMPANY,  9   East   17th  Street,    /NEW  YORK 
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Modern 
French 

Songs 

EDITED  BY 

PHILIP  HALE 

Sixty  Songs  by  Thirty- 
seven  Composers 

These  two  volumes  represent  the  most  successful  effort  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  compile  an  anthology  of  the  works  of  mod- 
ern French  song  composers.  It  is  at  once  catholic  and  discrimi- 
nating ;  and  while  giving  ample  recognition  to  the  most  radical  of 
the  younger  men,  like  d'Indy,  Faure,  Debussy,  and  others  less 
well  known,  the  work  of  the  more  conservative  composers  is  largely 
drawn  upon.  A  place  is  also  found  for  the  charming  and  grace- 
ful songs  of  such  writers  as  Chaminade  and  Godard. 

The  editor's  task  has  been  performed  in  a  most  painstaking 
and  thorough  manner.  In  addition  to  an  essay  upon  the  genesis 
and  growth  of  French  song, —  a  subject  which  Mr.  Hale  is  quali- 
fied to  handle  with  authority, —  biographical  sketches  of  every  com- 
poser have  been  provided.  By  the  charm  of  its  style,  no  less  than 
its  value  as  criticism,  this  essay  must  be  ranked  high  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Each  volume  contains  portraits  of  nine  of  the 
most  prominent  song  writers  and  an  index  in  both  French  and 
English. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  highest  excellence 
in  paper,  printing,  and  binding. 

VOL.    I.,  BEMBERG  TO  FRANCE 
VOL.  II.,  GEORGES  TO  WIBOR 

Issued  in  two  editions, —  for  high  voice  and  for 
low  voice. 

Price  each,  in  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50. 
In  cloth,  full  gilt,      .      $2.50,  postpaid. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


will  assume  great  importance;  the  ascending  seventh,  which  will  play 
a  dominating  part  and  appear  again  throughout  the-  work  as  a  song  of 
despair,  a  burst  of  the  determined  will.  This  second  theme  may  then 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  embryonic  form  which  contains  the  chief 
elements  of  the  symphony.  The  initial  theme,  on  the  contrary,  will 
almost  always  keep  a  closer  resemblance  to  itself;  there  will  be  num- 
berless changes^ melodic  or  rhythmic  transformations,  but  its  particular 
physiognomy  will  not  be  lost. 

The  initial  theme  rumbles  in  the  basses  during  the  whole  of  this  in- 
troduction. A  tutti  of  some  measures  leads  by  a  rapid  crescendo  to 
the  main  body,  tres  vif,  3-4.  A  horn,  accompanied  by  second  violins 
and  violas,  announces  a  new  theme,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  this 
movement.  The  first  two  notes  of  this  motive  are  the  descending 
fourth,  the  first  cell  of  the  second  chief  theme.  The  second  section  of 
the  new  thence  furnishes  material  for  an  abrupt  and  jerky  figure,  given 
soon  afterward  to  the  wood- wind.  This  figure  will  play  throughout 
the  work  a  transitional  part,  and  will  intervene  between  the  various 
developments.  Its  rhythm  is  unmistakable.  This  figure  alternates 
now  between  the  wood-wind  and  the  strings,  and  soon  brings  in  the 
return  of  the  initial  theme,  which  is  combined  with  the  abrupt  and 
characteristic  transitional  matter.  The  initial  theme,  diminished, 
is  given  to  the  'cellos.  The  violins  expose  a  figure,  6-4,  in  which  the 
ascending  seventh  of  the  second  chief  theme  is  recognized.  Flutes  and 
clarinets  have  graceful  ascending  phrases.  There  is  a  return  to  the 
initial  movement.  The  motive  of  transition  prepares  the  re-entrance 
of  the  theme  first  sung  by  the  horn,  which  is  developed  at  first  alone, 
then  in  combination  with  the  transitional  motive.  The  characteristic, 
incisive  rhythm  apparently  is  about  to  die  away,  but  it  appears  in  oboes 
and  clarinets,  after  the  violins  have  again  sung  the  second  principal 
theme.  Tremoli  of  violins  and  violas  prepare  the  re -entrance  of  the 
initial  sombre  theme,  given  in  turn  to  the  basses,  the  bass  clarinet, 
the  little  trumpet,  while  harps  and  wood-wind  accompany  with  ever- 
growing agitation.  After  this  theme  has  been  developed,  there  is  a 
gradual  broadening,  and  the  motive  originally  sung  by  the  horn  is 
given  to  the  wood- wind.     The  transitional  motive  is  then  developed 


PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIRMEfi,  35  UNION  SQUABE,  NEW  YOMC 
CONCERTOS  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

THE  ORCHESTRAL  PART  ARRANGED  FOR  A  SECOND  PIANO,  IN  SCORE 
EDITED  AND  REVISED  BY 

RAFAEL  JOSEPFY 

FR.  LISZT.     Concerto  No.  1,  in  E-flat #2.50 

FR.  LISZT.     Concerto  No.  2,  in  A 3°° 

A.  RUBINSTEIN.     Concerto  in  D  minor 3°° 

P.  TSCHAIKOWSKY.     Concerto  in  B-flat  minor 3.00 

Mr.  Joseffy  is  a  pedagogue  of  unrivalled  fame.  His  editing  has  been  most 
minute  and  thorough,  bringing  out  many  subtle  points  in  phrasing  and  pianistic 
effects.  He  has  said  the  last  word  as  to  fingering  through  which  the  effects  can 
be  realized. 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OE  MUSIC 

Pounded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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alone,  and  the  initial  theme  appears  in  the  brass,  after  which  the  oboe 
sings  the  second  principal  theme  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  3-2.  The 
graceful  flute  and  clarinet  passages  again  appear.  There  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  second  principal  theme  in  its  complete  form  returns  at  the 
original  pace.  _  The  pace  quickens,  and  the  transitional  theme  hovers 
above  the  initial  sombre  theme,  which  repeats  itself  in  an  ascending 
progression.  There  is  a  figure  of  a  descending  fifth,  with  a  rhythm 
like  that  of  the  first  cell  in  the  second  principal  theme,  and  the  return 
of  this  theme  is  expected,  but  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  the  transi- 
tional motive  is  insistent,  and  leads  suddenly  to  the  conclusion. 

II.  Mod6r6ment  lent.  D-flat  major,  6-4.  The  second  movement 
begins  with  an  announcement  by  the  first  violins  of  the  second  princi- 
pal theme  (descending  fourth) .  The  bass  clarinet  sings  the  rest  of  the 
motive,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  strings.  These  first  measures  prepare 
the  re-entrance  of  the  same  theme  under  a  form  (6-4)  already  used 
in  the  first  movement.  A  new  figure  appears,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Finale.  The  development  brings  a  modulation  to  E  major,  and 
harps  give  out  a  strongly  rhythmed  motive  in  that  tonality.  This 
motive  will  be  employed  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  dotted,  characteristic 
rhythm  is  now  kept  up,  while  the  oboe,  then  the  clarinet,  and  also 
other  instruments  sing  in  turn  an  expressive  theme,  which  might  be 
taken  at  first  for  a  commentary  on  the  initial  sombre  motive,  but  the 
conclusion  of  it  is  the  first  new  theme  of  this  movement,  which  in  turn 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  theme  (6-4)  of  the  first  movement.  The  music 
grows  more  brilliant,  and  this  last  named  motive  appears  in  A  major 
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(violins  and  violas),  also  the  first  new  theme  of  this  movement  (small 
trumpet).  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  reappears,  as  also  the  more 
expressive  motive  in  the  tonic.  There  is  use  of  these  various  musical 
thoughts  before  the  conclusion  begins.  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme 
is  given  out  by  the  trombones,  then  by  wood-wind  instruments,  and 
the  familiar  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  sung  by  the  clarinet. 

III.  Modere,  D  minor,  2-4.  A  solo  viola  chants  a  theme  of  ar- 
chaic character,  which  reminds  one  of  some  old  legend's  air.  The 
flute  hints  at  the  strongly  rhythmed  theme  of  the  preceding  movement, 
but  the  archaic  tune  is  developed  and  interrupted  suddenly  by  the 
horns  proclaiming  the  initial  theme,  sadly  changed  and  of  greatly  di- 
minished importance.  This  initial  theme,  with  hurried  pace,  persists 
in  triplets  shortened  more  and  more.  There  is  a  fantastic  whirlwind  in 
the  strings,  and  above  it  a  bold  theme  is  given  out  by  the  wood- wind. 
The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  appears  almost  immediately  afterward, 
and  is  added  to  the  whirling  triplets.  There  is  a  comparative  lull,  and 
the  bold  theme  is  now  given  out  at  length  by  the  small  trumpet,  after 
which  there  is  an  orchestral  explosion.  Then  the  archaic  tune  appears, 
rhythmed  curiously  in  3-8,  "after  the  manner  of  a  pantomimic  dance," 
and  played  by  flutes  and  then  bassoons;  harp  harmonics  and  the  tri- 
angle give  additional  color  to  this  episode.  The  development  of  this 
theme  is  twice  interrupted  by  the  union  of  the  strongly  rhythmed  theme 
(basses)  and  the  bold  theme,  but  it  keeps  on  only  to  give  way  to  the 
appearance  in  canon  of  the  bold  theme,  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the 
brass  ff.  After  this  climax  the  archaic  tune  returns,  2-8,  and  a  rallen- 
tando  leads  to  reappearance  of  this  theme  in  its  original  form. 

IV.  Introduction,  Fugue,  et  Finale.  The  general  form  of  this  last 
movement  is  that  of  a  rondo  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  two 
parts  (introduction  and  fugue).  In  the  introduction  to  the  fugue  all 
the  chief  thematic  ideas  of  the  preceding  movements  are  recalled  one 
by  one,  either  by  solo  instruments  or  by  groups  of  instruments. 

The  subject  of  the  fugue  is  the  expressive  theme  first  sung  by  the 
oboe  in  the  second  movement,  but  now  the  theme  is  lengthened  by  an 
ascending  arabesque,  in  which  the  characteristic,  ascending  curve  of 
the  second  chief  theme  of  the  work  is  recognized.     The  final  association 
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of  the  two  themes,  already  hinted  at  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
movement  by  the  appearance  of  a  figure  common  to  them  both,  is  now 
frankly  declared.  This  subject,  persisting  to  the  end  of  the  fugue, 
brings  in  a  lively  movement,  5-4,  the  true  Finale.  The  oboe  sings  t lie- 
first  new  theme  of  the  second  movement,  which  is  developed  in  com 
pany  with  the  fugue  subject.  The  instrumental  complications  become 
more  elaborate.  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  presents  itself,  and 
then  a  brand-new  motive  appears,  interrupted  by  echoes  of  the  archaic 
melody.  This  new  theme  prepares  the  return  of  the  initial  motive, 
which  strengthens  itself  in  canon  form.  The  fugue  subject  creeps  about 
the  whole  orchestra,  while  a  more  aggressive  form  of  the  often  used 
theme  of  the  second  movement  soars  above.  The  brand-new  theme 
returns,  and  once  more  ushers  in  the  initial  theme  in  the  bass,  while  the 
second  chief  or  cyclic  theme  is  announced  above.  This  is  the  final 
struggle  of  the  two.  The  fugue  subject  soon  reappears,  and  leads  to 
a  brilliant  burst  of  the  whole  orchestra.  The  second  chief  or  cyclic 
theme  is  then  used  as  a  broadly  proportioned  choral,  whose  bass  is  the 
initial  theme,  now  subdued  and  definitely  associated  with  the  triumph 
of  the  second  theme.  This  triumph  is  thrice  proclaimed  in  the  pero- 
ration, and,  between  the  proclamations,  the  archaic  theme,  with  its 
characteristic  initial  fifth,  is  heard  in  the  wood- wind. 

The  foregoing  analysis  is  based  on  the  articles  by  Mr.  Calvocoressi ; 
for,  since  he  is  acquainted  intimately  with  d'Indy's  musical  life  and 
purposes,  his  articles  concerning  this  composer  have  more  than  ordi- 
nary authority. 


*  * 


The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  d'Indy  was  prepared  from 
information  given  by  the  composer  himself  and  from  H.  Imbert's  arti- 
ticle  in  "Profils  de  Musiciens"  (Paris,  s.  d.) : — 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  so  against  his  wish  he 
studied  for  that  object,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music.  He 
took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Diemer  and  harmony  lessons  of  Lavignac 
(1862-65).  During  the  Franco- Prussian  War  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Montretout.     After  the 
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war  he  gave  up  definitely  any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  a  professional  musician. 

(It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father,  a  man  of  large  income,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  not  too  disagreeably.  Vincent's 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife,  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme.  Theo- 
dore d'Indy,  who,  an  excellent  musician,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many  years  apart  from  the  madding 
world  and  vexing  social  diversions.  It  was  she  that  led  him  in  his 
early  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vincent  had  an  uncle, 
Saint- Ange  Wilfred  d'Indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer,  was  popu- 
lar in  Parisian  parlors  and  halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber  music, 
and  operas  de  salon  were  performed.  It  was  he  that  first  showed  his 
nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  instrumentation.) 

D'Indy  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Association  Artistique  des  Con- 
certs du  Chatelet,  conducted  by  Colonne,  as  kettledrummer,  then  as 
chorus-master,  and  he  thus  served  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend,  Henri  Duparc,  to  Cesar  Franck,  who  was 
professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory.  D'Indy  entered  his  class, 
and  in  1875  took  a  first  accessit,  but  he  left  the  Conservatory,  for  he 
saw,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  musical  instruction  there,  so  far 
as  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  given  in  a  serious  manner. 
He  then  became  a  private  pupil  of  Franck,  with  whom  he  studied 
thoroughly  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  1873  he  travelled  in  Germany,  and  spent  several  months  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  who  treated  him  with  great  affability.        In  1875  his  first 
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work  for  orchestra  was  performed  several  times  at  the  Concerts  Popu- 
lates, Paris,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup, — the  overture,  "The  Picco- 
lomini"  (after  Schiller),  which  became  the  second  part  of  his  "Wallen- 
stein,,  trilogy.  In  1882  his  one-act  opera-comique,  "Attendez-moi 
sous  FOrme"  (based  on  a  comedy  by  Regnard)  was  performed  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  In  1885  he  won  in  competition  the  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Paris  for  a  musical  composition.  This  prize  was  established 
in  1878,  and  offered  to  French  composers  every  two  years.  His 
successful  work  was  "Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche,"  for  solo  voices,  double 
chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  1887  he  became  chorus-master  of  Lamou- 
reux's  concerts,  and  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus  for  the  first  perform- 
ance of  "Lohengrin"  in  Paris  (Eden  Theatre,  May  3,  1887)  were  in- 
trusted to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Bayreuth.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de  Cas- 
tillon,  Chausson,  and  Duparc,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  So- 
ciete  Nationale  de  Musique,  a  society  that  has  been  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  music  in  France  by  reviving  interest  in  symphonic  and  chamber 
works.  After  the  death  of  Franck  (1890)  d'Indy  was  made  president 
of  the  society.  In  1 893  he  was  asked  by  the  government  to  be  one  of  a 
committee  to  reform  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  he  prepared  a  plan 
of  reorganization,  which  raised  such  a  tempest  among  the  professors  of 
that  institution  that  they  plotted  together  and  obtained  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  committee.  In  1895  he  was  offered,  on  the  death  of 
Guiraud,  the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatory ; 
, 
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he  declined  the  offer,  for  he  wished  to  be  wholly  free.  But  in  1896  he 
founded  with  Charles  Bordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant  a  music  school, 
the  Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and  professor  of  com- 
position. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  in  1873  d'Indy  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  Requiem  of  Brahms,  and  his  admiration  for  it  was.  so 
great  that  he  determined  to  go  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from  him.  After  his  sojourn  in 
Weimar  he  went  to  Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had  gone  to  Bavaria. 
He  followed  him,  and  finally  found  him  at  Tutzing,  but  whether  Brahms 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  he  was  absorbed 
by  works  that  demanded  concentration  of  mind,  the  interview  was  short 
and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters  from 
Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 


"Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  80,  taken  from 
the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Play  .  Gabriel  Faur£ 

(Born  at  Pamiers  (Ari&ge),  France,  May  13,  1845;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

Maurice  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  published  in  1892. 
When  it  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Paris, — at  the  Bouffes  Pari- 
siens,  May  17,  1893,* — there  was  no  incidental  music.  Faure's  music 
was  written  for  the  performance  in  English  given  by  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  in  London,  June  21,  1898.  This  music  was  played  here  in 
Boston  at  the  performance  given  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  and  her 
company  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  12,  1902,  when  the  cast  was 
as  follows:  Arkel,  Daniel  McCarthy;  Golaud,  G.  S.  Titheradge;  Meli- 
sande, Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell;  Queen  Genevieve,  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright; 
Pelleas,  Herbert  Waring;  Yniold,  Alethea  Burroughs;  the  Doctor, 
Gilbert  Trent;  an  old  servant,  George  Arliss.  The  English  translation 
was  by  J.  W.  Mackall. 

The  suite, ,  arranged  by  Faure  from  his  incidental  music,  was  first 
played  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  The  first 
performance  in  London  was  at  a  Promenade  Concert,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wood 
conductor,  September  18,  1902.     The  suite  was  first  played  in  Boston 

*  The  cast  was  as  follows:   Arkel,  Emile  Raymond;   Golaud,  Lugne-Poe;   Melisande,  Miss  Meuris;  Ge- 
nevieve, Miss  Cam^e;  Pelleas,  Miss  Marie  Aubry;   Little  Yniold,  Miss  Georgette  Loyer. 
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&f>e  Educational  Value 
of  &/>e  PIANOLA 

The  invention  of  the  Pianola  has  made  it  possible  for  every  one  to  obtain  in  the  home 
an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  music,  without  which  no 
education  can  be  considered  well-rounded  or  complete. 

During  the  past  year  the  educational  world  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  Pianola  in  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  musical  education  consisted  in  trying  to  learn  to  per- 
form upon  the  piano  —  and  not  succeeding. 

Progressive  colleges  and  schools  which  aim  to  have  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for 
the  use  of  pupils  have  added  or  are  now  about  to  add  a  Pianola  to  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  such  institutions  in  which  either  a  Pianola 
or  an  iEolian  is  at  present  being  used :  — 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

(Potsdam,  N.Y.). 
Wadleigh  High  School,  N.Y. 
New  York  Training  School  for 

Teachers, 
American  Institute  of  Applied 

Music. 
Hill  School  (Pottstown,  Pa.). 
Briar  cliff  Manor  School. 
Morton  Street  Public  School 

(Newark,  N.J.). 
Miss  May  Winsor's  School  (Boston). 
St.  Mary's  Academy  (Burlington,  Yt.) 


Harvard  University. 

Columbia  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Amherst  College. 

Yassar  College. 

Badcliffe  College. 

Tufts  College. 

Teachers'  College. 

Oberlin  College. 

Beloit  College. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School. 
Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

(Chicago). 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  foremost  educational  institutions  have 
introduced  a  piano-player  into  the  Department  of  Music.  But  it  is  significant  that  in 
every  instance  the  choice  has  been  the  Pianola. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  inaugurated  "  Music  Lovers'  Library,"  clubs  are 
being  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  study  of  music  in  private  homes. 
Most  instructive  and  fascinating  courses  in  musical  appreciation  are  now  available  to  all 
Pianola-owners.  A  very  interesting  descriptive  handbook  of  the  New  Musical  Education 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  iEolian  Company,  362  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

Ufte  Metrostyle  is  now  incorporated 
in  all  Pianolas.     Prices,  $250   and   $300 

The  Pianola  has  in  the  Metrostyle  an  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance,  which 
is  net  even  approximated  in  any  other  piano-player. 


The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL    ....     362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street 


at  a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra,  March  8, 
1904.     It  was  played  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  17,  1904. 

The  story  of  Maeterlinck's  tragedy  is  a  simple  one.  The  gray-bearded 
Golaud,  brother  of  young  Pelleas  and  grandson  of  old  Arkel,  king  of 
Allemonde,  was  a- wandering  in  the  forest,  hunting  a  boar.  He  came 
upon  a  young  girl  weeping  by  a  spring;  she  was  beautiful  and  mys- 
terious. She  would  not  tell  her  age,  she  would  not  name  her  country. 
Her  clothing  was  that  of  a  princess,  but  it  was  torn;  her  crown  had 
fallen  into  the  water.  Golaud  questioned  her,  and  she  wept  afresh. 
He  took  her  to  the  dismal  castle,  where  he  lived  with  old  Arkel  and 
with  his  mother,  Genevieve,  and  with  his  little  son,  Yniold,  for  Golaud 
had  been  married  and  his  wife  was  dead.  Six  months  went  by  and 
Golaud  wedded  Melisande.  Pelleas  came  to  the  castle,  and  soon  he 
and  Melisande  loved  each  other,  at  first  with  a  timid  love;  but,  as 
Pelleas  determined  to  go  away,  the  lovers  met  for  the  last  time  in  the 
park  at  night.  Golaud  had  long  had  his  suspicions.  He  had  warned 
Pelleas  by  showing  him  the  depths  that  smelled  of  death  in  the  castle 
vaults ;  he  had  employed  the  little  Yniold  as  an  unconscious  'spy.  Find- 
ing his  brother  and  Melisande  alone  in  the  park  so  late  at  night,  he 
killed  him  and  wounded  her.  The  wound  was  a  slight  one;  "a  bird 
would  not  die  of  it,"  the  physician  said;  but  Melisande  could  not  live; 
"she  was  born  without  cause — to  die;  and  she  dies  without  cause." 
Melisande  in  her  sick-room  ga\Te  birth  to  a  little  girl;  but  Golaud  had 
but  one  thought :  Were  Pelleas  and  Melisande  guilty  toward  him  ?  He 
questioned  the  dying  woman,  but,  though  she  assured  him  of  her  in- 
nocence, his  soul  was  not  quieted.     Such  is  the  motive  of  this  play,  in 
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MENDELSSOHN  HALL 
Tuesday  Evening,  December  19 
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First  Concert  of  Chamber  Music  for  Wind  Instruments 

BY 

THE  LONGY  CLUB 

OH    BOSTON 

(MEMBERS   OF   THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA) 

Flutes ',       Messrs.  A.  Maquarre  and  D.  Maquarre 
Oboes,        Messrs.  G.  Longy  and  C.  Lenom 
Clarinets,  Messrs.  G.  Grisez  and  P.  Mimart 
Horns,       Messrs.  F.  Hain  and  H.  Lorbeer 
Bassoons,    Messrs.  P.  Sadony  and  I.  Helleberg 
Pianist,  M.  A.  De  Voto 


PROGRAMME 


i.   Beethoven     .  .  Quintet,  Op.  16,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn, 

Bassoon,  and  Piano 

a.  Faure,  G.        .  Nocturne,  Op.  33,  for  Flute,  two  Oboes,  two 

Clarinets,  two  Horns,  and  two  Bassoons 

2.  < 

b.  Ch.  Lefebvre  Intermezzo    scherzando    for    Flute,    Oboe, 

two  Clarinets,  Horn,  and  Bassoon 

3.  Mozart  .....        Concerto  in  E-flat  for  Oboe 

a.  Romance 

b.  Rondo 

4.  Raff      .  .  .  Sinfonietta,  Op.   188,  for  two  Flutes,  two 

Oboes,  two  Clarinets,  two  Horns,  and 
two  Bassoons 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  and  at  Luckhardt  &  Belder's, 
10  East  17th  Street.     31.50.  Sl>  and  75  cents- 
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which  weak  and  shadowy  mortals  in  some  unknown  land  are  repre- 
sented as  oppressed  by  dark  and  malevolent  powers.  No  wonder  that, 
to  quote  from  Alfred  Bruneau,  "the  idea  of  fatality,  of  death,  on  which 
all  the  pieces  of  Maeterlinck  are  based,  the  atmosphere  of  sorrowful 
legend  which  enwraps  them  as  in  a  great  veil  of  crape,  that  which 
is  distant  and  enigmatical  in  them,  their  vague  personages,  poor  kings, 
poor  people,  poor  inhabitants  of  unnamed  lands  whom  fate  leads  by 
the  hand  in  the  mist  of  the  irreparable,  the  resigned,  naive,  gentle, 
or  solemn  conversation  of  these  passive  unfortunates — all  this  suited 
in  a  most  exact  manner  the  temperament  of  Claude  Debussy."  One 
might  add  "and  that  of  Gabriel  Faure." 

The  suite,  arranged  from  Faure's  stage  music,  is  in  three  movements. 

The  first  is  the  prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  G  major,  3-4. 
It  begins  with  a  simple  theme  for  strings,  which  is  developed  with  the 
assistance  of  wind  instruments.  Here  and  there  are  harp  notes.  There 
is  a  theme  for  solo  'cello,  flutes,  bassoon.  A  horn  calls  mysteriously 
in  the  forest.  The  movement  is  charged  with  the  pensive,  twilight 
melancholy  that  characterizes  so  much  of  Faure's  music. 

The  second  movement,  "Fileuse"  ("The  Spinner"),  is  the  second 
entr'acte.  The  stage  direction  for  the,  first  scene  of  act  iii.  is  as  fol- 
lows: "A  room  in  the  castle.  Pelleas  and  Melisande  are  discovered. 
Melisande  is  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the  room."  An- 
dantino,  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  3-4.  The  spinning  figure  is  in  the 
first  violins;  plaintive  melodies  in  wood-wind  instruments.  G  minor; 
spinning  figure  in  second  violins  and  violas;  again  a  plaintive  solo  use 
of  wind  instruments  and  a  like  use  of  the  first  violins.  There  is  a  re- 
turn to  G  major,  with  the  spinning  figure  in  the  strings,  with  wind 
instruments  in  solos  and  with  an  effective  figure  for  the  harp. 

The  third  movement  is  associated  with  the  final  tragic  scene.  Molto 
adagio,  D  minor,  3-4. 

Melisande.     Is  it  you,  grandfather  ? 

ArkeI/.     Yes,  my  child.     What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? 

Melisande.     Is  it  true  that  winter  is  here? 

Arkel.     Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Melisande.     Because  it  is  cold,  and  there  are  no  more  leaves. 

WISSNER 

GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 

PIANOS 

Main  "Warerooms,  Wissner  Hall,  Fulton  Street 
Used  by  Eminent  and  Flatbush  Avenue 

Artists  BROOKLYN 

NEW  YORK: 

96  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  f  5th  Street 
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Arkel.     Are  you  cold?     Do  you  wish  the  windows  shut? 

Melisande.  No,  no,  not  until  the  sun  has  sunk  into  the  sea.  It  sets  slowly 
so  winter  has  begun  ? 

Arkel.     Yes.     You  do  not  like  winter  ? 

Melisande.     Oh,  no.     I  am  afraid  of  the  cold.     I  dread  the  bitter  cold . 

Arkel.     Do  you  feel  better  ? 

Meusande.     Yes;  yes;  I  no  longer  have  all  those  anxieties. 

Arkel.     Do  you  wish  to  see  your  child  ? 

Meusande.     What  child  ? 

Arkel.  Your  child.  You  are  a  mother.  You  have  put  into  the  world  a  little 
girl. 

Meusande.     Where  is  she  ? 

Arkel.     Here. 

MelisandE.     It  is  strange — I  cannot  raise  my  arms  to  take  her. 

Arkel.     That's  because  you  are  still  very  weak.     I'll  hold  it  myself;   look. 

Melisande.  She  does  not  laugh.  She  is  little.  She,  too,  will  weep.  I  am  sorry 
for  her. 

(The  room  is  gradually  filled  with  the  servants  of  the  castle,  who  take  their  places  si- 
lently along  the  walls  and  wait.) 

Golaud  (suddenly  rising).  What's  this?  What  are  all  these  women  going  to 
do  here? 

The  Physician.     They  are  the  servants. 

Arkel.     Wh:>  called  them? 

The  Physician.     Not  I. 

Golaud.  Why  did  you  come  here?  Nobody  summoned  you.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  here  ?     What  does  all  this  mean  ?     Answer  me ! 

(The  servants  do  not  answer.) 

Arkel.     Do  not  speak  so  loud.     She  is  going  to  sleep ;  she  has  shut  her  eyes. 

Golaud.     It  is  not — ? 

The  Physician.     No,  no ;  see,  she  breathes. 

Arkel.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Now  it  is  her  soul  that  weeps.  Why  does 
she  stretch  out  her  arms  ?     What  does  she  want  ? 

The  Physician.  Toward  her  child,  no  doubt.  It's  the  struggle  of  the  mother 
against — 

Golaud.     Now  ?     At  this  moment  ?     It  must  be  said,  say  it !     Say  it ! 

The  Physician.     Perhaps. 

Golaud.  At  once?  Oh,  oh!  I  must  speak  to  her.  Melisande!  Melisande! 
Leave  me  alone!   leave  me  alone  with  her! 

Arkel.  No,  no;  do  not  approach  her.  Do  not  disturb  her.  Do  not  speak  to 
her  again.     You  do  not  know  what  the  soul  is. 

Golaud.     It's  not  my  fault.     It's  not  my  fault! 

Arkel.  Listen,  listen.  We  must  now  speak  in  low  tones.  She  must  no  longer 
be  disturbed.     The  human  soul  is  very  silent.     The  human  soul  likes  to  go  away 


GLOVES  MAY  BE  RIGHT 
AND  NOT  BE  FOWNES, 

BUT  THEY  CAN'T  BE 


FOWNES 


AND  NOT  BE  RIGHT. 
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alone.     It  suffers  so  timidly.     But  the  sadness,  Golaud — but  the  sadness  of  all 

that  one  sees!     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

(At  this  moment  all  the  servants  jail  suddenly  on  their  knees  at  the  back  of  the  room.) 

ArkeL  (turning).     What  is  it? 

The  Physician  (nearing  the  bed  and  examining  i\ie  body).     They  are  right. 

(A  long  silence.) 

Arkel.     I  saw  nothing.     Are  you  sure? 

The  Physician.     Yes,  yes. 

Arkel.  I  heard  nothing.  So  quickly,  so  quickly —  All  at  once.  She  goes 
away  without  a  word. 

Golaud  (sobbing).     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Arkel.  Do  not  remain  here,  Golaud  She  wishes  silence  now.  Come,  come. 
It  is  terrible,  but  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  was  a  little  being  so  peaceful,  so  timid, 
and  so  silent.  It  was  a  poor  little  mysterious  being,  like  all  of  us.  She  is  there, 
as  though  she  were  the  big  sister  of  her  baby.  Come,  come.  My  God!  My  God! 
I  shall  not  understand  anything  about  it.  Let  us  not  stay  here.  Come;  the  child 
should  not  remain  here  in  this  room.  She  must  live  now  in  her  place.  It  is  the  turn 
of  the  poor  little  one. 

(T)iey  go  out  in  silenced) 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Mme.  la  Princesse  Hdmond  de  Polignac,  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  "harps,"  strings.     The  drums  are  not  used 

in  the  second  movement. 

* 
*  * 

Gabriel  Urbain  Faure  was  the  son  of  a  director  of  a  normal  school. 
As  a  boy  he  was  left  somewhat  to  himself,  and  at  Foix,  hearing  the 
music  lessons  of  pupils  in  the  school,  he  began  to  invent  little  tunes, 
so  that  when  he  was  nine  years  old  friends  of  the  family  recognized 
his  extraordinary  progress,  and  urged  the  father  to  allow  him  to  be 
a  musician.  In  1854  young  Faure  was  sent  to  the  School  of  Religious 
Music  founded  at  Paris  by  Niedermeyer.  His  teachers  were  Dietsch 
and  Saint-Saens.  The  first  year  Faure  was  awarded  a  prize  for  piano- 
forte playing.  Saint-Saens  was  especially  interested  in  him,  and  to 
him  Faure  attributes  the  development  of  his  musical  faculties.  Faure 
left  the  school  in  1865,  and  in  1866  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Saint- 
Sauveur,  Rennes.  There  he  remained  as  organist  and  teacher  until 
1870,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  soon  appointed  accompanying 
organist  at  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  de  Clignancourt.     The  war  broke 
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Cbc  new  musical  education 

FOR  PIANOLA  OWNERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL    POPULAR    COURSE    FOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  I2  Lessons      .        .        .         |  ^  Les'on  Pap'eT  1    $,0° 

_  (42  Rolls,  10  Scores  )       c-c 

WAGNER  COURSE,  10  Lessons     ....  j  ?Q  Les^n  Papers     \      $75 

(  16  Rolls,  4  Scores  "I       *,c 

WAGNER'S  "RING"  COURSE,  4  Lessons   .         .         j     4  LesSon  Papers    }      $35 

(  20  Rolls,  20  Scores  )       *Ae\ 
POPULAR  COURSE,  5  Lessons      ....  j    5  Lesson  Papers     \      940 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 
PRIVATE    CLASS    WORK. 
CLUB  WORK   IN    SMALL   TOWNS. 
SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian   Hall,    362    FiftK  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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out;  he  enlisted  and  served  as  a  soldier  during  the  siege.  After  the 
declaration  of  peace  he  was  organist  for  a  time  at  Saint-Honore  d'Eylau 
and  then  choir  organist  for  three  years  at  Saint-Sulpice.  In  1877  he 
was  made  chorus-master  at  the  Madeleine,  and  in  1896  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  that  church.  He  was  called  to  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1896  as  a  teacher  of  counterpoint  and  fugue  and  appointed  Director 
of  the  Conservatory  in  1905.  In  1883  he  married  the  daughter  of  Fre- 
miet,  the  distinguished  sculptor.  He  won  the  Prix-Chartier  for  chamber 
music  in  1885. 

Faure's  first  works  were  songs  composed  from  1866  to  1870.  His 
chief  compositions  are  as  follows:  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Op.  13 
(1878);  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  12  (1874);  "Les  Djinns,"  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  (1878);  Concerto  for  violin,  Op.  14  (1879);  Pianoforte  Quar- 
tet, No.  1,  Op.  15;  Symphony  in  D  minor  (1884-85);  Pianoforte  Quar- 
tet, No.  2,  Op.  45  (1886) ;  Pavane  for  orchestra  (1887)  \  Requiem  Mass 
(1893);  "L'Organiste,"  opera  in  one  act  (Salle  Duprez,  Paris,  1887); 
Madrigal  for  four  solo  voices  or  chorus;  music  to  Alexandre  Dumas 's 
"Caligula"  (Odeon,  1888) ;  music  to  "Shylock"  (Haraucourt's  version  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Odeon,  1889);  "La  Naissance  de  Venus," 
scene  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (1895);  music  to  "Pro- 
methee,"  lyric  tragedy  by  Jean  Lorrain  and  Ferdinand  Herold  for  the 
arena  at  Beziers  (1900)  and  to  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar"  at  Orange, 
1905.  Concert  suites  have  been  made  from  the  music  to  "Caligula" 
and  "Shylock." 

The  rare  talent  of  Faure  is  revealed  fully  in  his  songs.  The  first 
twenty  melodies  in  the  collective  edition  were  composed  from  1868  to 
1878.  The  oldest  songs  in  the  second  volume  date  back  to  about 
1880.  "Les  Berceaux"  was  sung  in  1881;  "Les  Roses  d'Ispahan," 
in  1884;  "Clair  de  Lune,"  in  1888;  "Au  Cimetiere,"  in  1889;  "Prison" 
and  "Soir"  were  composed  in  1896;  "Le  Parfum  imperissable "  was 
sung  in  1897;  the  "Bonne  Chanson"  (poems  by  Verlaine)  was  pub- 
lished in  1894. 


Music  for  plays  by  Maeterlinck: — 

"La  Mort  de  Tintagiles."     Stage  music  by  Leon  Dubois;  by  A.  von 
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Ahn  Carse.  Symphonic  poem  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  produced 
here  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert,  January  8,  1898;  remodelled  and 
then  produced  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  16,  1901,  inci- 
dental music  by  Jean  Nougues  (Mathurins,  Paris,  November,  1905). 

"La  Princesse  Maleine."     Overture  by  Pierre  de  Breville. 

"Les  Sept  Princesses."  Prelude  and  incidental  music  by  Pierre  de 
Breville.  The  sleep  of  the  princesses  is  typified  by  a  theme  of  four 
notes.  This  theme  varies  constantly  in  tonality  and  timbre.  There 
is  a  song  for  tenor;  a  chorus  of  sailors. 

"Pelleas  et  Melisande."  Opera  in  five  acts  by  Claude  Debussy, 
Paris,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  April  30,  1902;  incidental  music  by 
Gabriel  Faure;  music  by  William  Wallace;  overture  by  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley  Cox  (London,  February  26,  1903). 

"Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue."  Paul  Dukas  is  now  at  work  on  an  opera 
based  on  this  play;  and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  Maeterlinck  himself 
prepared  the  libretto. 

"Soeur  Beatrice."  Gabriel  Faure  thought  of  setting  music  to  this 
miracle  play, — the  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of  John  Davidson's  ' '  Ballad 
of  a  Nun," — but  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  task,  and  a  young  com- 
poser, Moret,  has  undertaken  it.  The  miracle  was  performed  with 
music  by  Max  Marschalk  at  Berlin  early  in  1904. 

"Monna  Vanna."  Opera  based  on  Maeterlinck's  play  by  Abraniy, 
music  by  the  latter 's  son,  iEmile  Abraniy,  is  announced  for  performance 
this  season  at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Budapest.  Le  Courrier  Musical 
(Paris)  of  January  15,  1905,  stated  that  Henry  Fevrier  was  at  work  on 
an  overture,  entr'actes,  and  stage  music  for  a  performance  of  the  play. 

Songs:  "Serres  Chaudes,"  Ernest  Chausson  (1897);  "La  Voix  de 
Selysette,"  Gabriel  Fabre  (1896);  "J'ai  cherche  Trente  Ans,  mes 
Sceurs,"  G.  Fabre  (1896);  "La  Voix  de  Selysette,"  Homer  Norris; 
"Melisande  in  the  Wood,"  Alma  Goetz  (London,  1902). 


"Saugefleurie,"  Legend  for  Orchestra  after  a  Tale  by  Robert 
de  Bonnie;res,  Op.  21 Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852;  still  living  in  Paris.) 

"Saugefleurie"  ("Wild  Sage")  was  composed  in  1884.  It  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  January  25, 
1885. 

THF     NATION  A  I  Founded  by 

I  I  ll_     ll/A  I  ■v/llr%L  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY  Incorporated  in  1885  and 

Xp  Va lie ir^ Ac  chartered in  891  by 

Ul       IVHJolL     Ul  sPecial  act  of  Congress. 

AMFDirA  47-49  West  25th  Street, 

/\IVIL.m\-./\  NEW  YORK. 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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THE  NAME ' 


STANDS 
FOR  EVERYTHING  THAT  IS 

GOOD  -  FRESH  -  PURE 
AND    DELICIOUS 

IN   CANDY,      COCOA 


AND    CHOCOLATES. 


ON  SALE  AT  OUR  STORES 

AND    SALES  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
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The  subject  is  taken  from  "Contes  des  Fees,"  by  Robert  de  Bonnieres, 
and  portions  of  the  fairy  tale  in  verse  are  printed  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the 
score.     The  story  may  be  paraphrased  in  English  prose  as  follows: — 

Once  upon  a  time  a  young  and  beautiful  fairy,  Saugefleurie,  lived 
humbly  and  alone  by  the  edge  of  a  lake.  The  bank  was  covered 
with  jonquils.  She  lived  quietly  in  the  trunk  of  a  willow,  'and  stirred 
from  it  no  more  than  a  pearl  from  its  shell.  One  day  the  king's  son 
passed  by  a-hunting,  and  she  left  her  tree  to  see  the  horses,  dogs,  and 
cavaliers.  The  prince,  seeing  so  fair  a  face,  drew  rein  and  gazed  on  her. 
She  saw  that  he  was  handsome;  and,  as  her  modesty  was  emboldened 
by  naive  love,  she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes.  They  loved  each  other 
at  first  sight,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Now  it  was  death  for  Sauge- 
fleurie to  love  a  mortal  man,  yet  she  wished  to  love  the  prince,  and  was 
willing,  loving,  to  die.  Nor  was  there  any  kindly  power  to  save  her. 
"My  lord,"  she  said,  "the  fine  days  are  past;  do  you  not  find  soli- 
tude beautiful,  and  do  not  lovers  love  more  warmly  when  their  love  is 
hidden?  If  it  seem  good  to  you,  let  us  stay  here  without  fear;  our 
eyes  can  speak  at  leisure,  and  we  shall  find  pleasure  only  in  dwelling 
together.  My  heart  will  be  light  if  it  be  near  you.  My  lord,  I  give 
you  my  life.  Take  it,  and  without  a  question."  Love  and  death  are 
always  ready  and  waiting.  Do  not  think  that  Saugefleurie,  whose  fate 
I  mourn,  was  spared.     She  withered  at  once,  for  she  was  Saugefleurie. 

*  * 

The  legend,  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  three  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums  (two  drummers),  two  harps,  and  strings. 

It  begins  Assez  lent  et  calme,  A-flat  major,  9-8;  with  muted  'cellos 
in  four  parts.  A  violin  solo  follows.  Sounds  of  the  approaching  hunt- 
ing party  interrupt.  The  hunting  scene  is  in  C  major,  Gaiment  mais 
modere.  The  love  music  begins,  Assez  lent  et  calme,  in  A  flat,  3-4, — 
solo  first  violin,  solo  second  violin,  solo  viola,  flutes.  An  expressive 
melody  is  developed  and  grows  passionate.  Vif  et  agite,  E  major,  3-4 
Again  the  music  of  the  hunt.  The  love  theme  returns  (viola,  flute),  and 
with  Saugefleurie  the  music  dies. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  singing  voice  are 
not  generally  understood.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
singers  are  the  result  of  developme?it,  rather  than  of  an  overwhelming  natural 
gift.  Some  of  my  best  voices  have  been  developed  from  an  almost  ab- 
surdly small  beginning.  No  one  therefore  who  is  sincerely  desirous  to  sing 
well  should  be  deterred  because  of  a  small  or  weak  natural  voice. 
However,  the  voice  will  not  grow  in  power,  range,  and  beauty,  unless  cor- 
rectly used.  The  tone  production,  emission,  and  placing  must  be  perfect 
to  insure  the  desired  growth.  The  Sbriglia  method  is  justly  famous  for 
accomplishing  these  objects. 

1171  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn.  G.   WARING  STEBBINS 
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"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe). 

Paul  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  i,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 
"L/Apprenti  Sorrier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.  Messrs.  Diemcr  and  Cortot 
were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  La- 
moureux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  Led 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Mr.  Thomas  conductor,  January 
14,  1899.  It  was  performed  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  22, 
1904. 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling, "  was  first  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's 
Musenalmanach  for  1798: — 

Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben ! 
Und  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben! 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 
Und  mit  Geistesstarke 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 


THE  LOESER  PIANO 

This  Piano  business  has  been  a  great  success  from  the  very  beginning, 
because  we  put  the  selling  of  Pianos  on  a  fair  basis,  and  people  were  prompt 
to  appreciate  it. 

But  now  in  the  Loeser  Piano  we  have  an  instrument  for  which  we  stand 
sponsor  absolutely.  We  acquired  an  interest  in  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  splendidly  organized  Piano  corporations  in  the  country,  so  that  we 
might  direct  the  manufacture  of  this  instrument  from  start  to  finish.  And, 
instead  of  putting  on  the  market  a  middle-grade  or  cheap  Piano,  we  have 
brought  out  in  the  Loeser  Piano  an  instrument  of  the  highest  rank,  a  Piano 
that  takes  place  with  the  few  really  great  Pianos. 

This  we  say  earnestly  and  stand  back  of  absolutely.  You  cannot  buy 
a  finer  Piano  than  the  Loeser  Piano,  no  matter  what  you  pay. 

Direct  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument  has  naturally 
eliminated  some  of  the  usual  middle  profits,  and  these  advantages  are  yours 
as  well  as  ours.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  test  these  new  instruments 
according  to  the  highest  musical  standards.  We  should  be  glad  of  your 
opinion  concerning  them,  whether  you  have  any  thought  of  buying  or  not. 

Uprights  at  $400  to  $750.     Grands  at  $600  to  $1,200. 


Pn.«very   detail    the   Leading   Rtuii I   EtuMuhroent   d  Broofciyn^ 
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Walle!  walle 

Manche  Strecke 

Dass,  zum  Zwecke 

Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Schwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 

The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro- 
saic English  version  by  Bowring: — 


I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it ! — 

Of  the  old  magician  rid ; 
And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit 
Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid : 

I  have  watch'd  with  rigor 

All  he  used  to  do, 
And  will  now  with  vigor 
Work  my  wonders,  too. 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 

And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom 

And  thy  wretched  form  bestir ; 
Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 
So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir! 

On  two  legs  now  stand 
With  a  head  on  top ; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 

Haste  and  do  not  stop! 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current ! 

See!  he's  running  to  the  shore, 

And  has  now  attain' d  the  pool, 
And  with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full! 
Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway  is  supplied ! 

Stop,  for,  lo! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right ! 
Ah,  I  see  it!  woe,  oh,  woe! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 

Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before ! 
Ah,  he  runs  with  nimble  gait ! 

Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more! 
Streams  renew' d  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he  ; 
River  after  river 
,  Rusheth  on  poor  me! 


Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him  ; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger! 
What  a  look!  what  fearful  sight! 

Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell! 
Shall  the  house  through  thee  be 
drown' d  ? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 

O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first! 

Will  enough 

Never  please  thee  ? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last. 

See,  once  more  he  hastens  back! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track ; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed ! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 
Now  from  care  I'm  freed 
And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send! 

And  they  run !  and  wetter  still 
Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call ! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming!  see, 

Great  is  my  dismay! 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  broom, 

As  of  old ! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 
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MBINDELSSOHIN    HAUL 

Season  1905-J906 


The 

Boston  Symphony  Quartet 

Professor  WILLY  HESS,  First  Violin 
Mr.  OTTO  ROTH,  Second  Violin 
Mr.  EMILE  FERIR,  Viola 
Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE,  Violoncello 

Will  give 

Three  Concerts  of  Chamber  Music 

Tuesday,  January  2  Tuesday,  February  6 

Wednesday,  March  7 

AT  8.15  O'CLOCK 


Assisted  by 

SIGISMOND  STOJOWSKI,  Pianist  SUSAN  METCALFE,  Soprano 

OLGA  SAMAROFF,  Pianist 

AND  BY  ARTISTS  FROM  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


PROGRAMME,  FIRST  CONCERT,  JANUARY  2,  \906 

i.    Beethoven  Quartet  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violon- 

cello, in  B-flat,  Op.  18,  No.  6 

2.  Sigismond  Stojowski  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  in 

G  major,  Op.  13 

(First  Time.) 

3.  Brahms  Sextet  for   two    Violins,  two    Violas,  and    two 

Violoncellos,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  18 


ASSISTING  ARTISTS: 

Mr,  SIGISMOND  STOJOWSKI 
Mr.  MAX  ZACH  Mr.  JOSEF  KELLER 


Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  and  at  Luckhardt  &  Belder's, 
JO  East  17th  Street.    Season  tickets,  $4. 
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THIRD  AVENUE 


DIAGRAM  OF  EXITS, 
BAPTIST  TEMPLE.- 


THIRD  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Friday  Evening,  January   12 


AT  8.J5 
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The  story  of  the  ballad  is  an  old  one.     It  is  found  in  Lucian's  dia- 
logue, "The  Lie-fancier."     Bucrates,  a  man  with  a  venerable  beard,  a 
man  of  threescore  years,  addicted  to  philosophy,  told  many  wonder- 
ful stories  to  Tychiades.     Kucrates  met  on  the  Nile  a  person  of  amaz- 
ing wisdom,  one  Pancrates,  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  pendulous  under 
lip  and    somewhat    spindle-shanked,   with    a  shaven  crown;     he  was 
dressed  wholly  in  linen,  and  it  was  reported  of  him  that  he  had  lived 
no  less  than  twenty-three  years  in  a  cave  underground,  where  during 
that  time  he  was  instructed  by  Isis  in  magic.      "When  I  saw  him  as 
often  as  we  went  on  shore,  among  other  surprising  feats,  ride  upon 
crocodiles,  and  swim  about  among  these  and  other  aquatic  animals, 
and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  him  by  wagging  their  tails, 
I  concluded  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat  extraordinary."     Eucrates 
became  his  disciple.     "When  we  came  to  an  inn,  he  would  take  the 
wooden  bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle  of  a  wooden  mortar, 
put  clothes  upon  it,  and  speak  a  couple  of  magical  words  to  it.     Im- 
mediately the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  was  taken  by  all  the 
people  for  a  man  like  themselves;   he  went  out,  drew  water,  ordered 
our  victuals,  and  waited  upon  us  in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the 
completest  domestic.     When  his  attendance  was  no  longer  necessary, 
my  companion  spoke  a  couple  of  other  words,  and  the  broom  was  again 
a  broom,  the  pestle  again  a  pestle,  as  before.     This  art,  with  all  I  could 
do,  I  was  never  able  to  learn  from  him ;  it  was  the  only  secret  he  would 
not  impart  to  me;   though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most  obliging 
man  in  the  world.     At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide 
me  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped  up 
immediately,  as  it  consisted  of  only  three  syllables.     After  giving  his 
necessary  orders  to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he  went  out  to 
the  market.     The  following  day,  when  he  was  gone  out  about  business, 
I  took  the  pestle,  clothed  it,  pronounced  the  three  syllables,  and  bid 
it  fetch  me  some  water.     He  directly  brought  me  a  large  pitcher  full. 
Good,  said  I,  I  want  no  more  water;   be  again  a  pestle!     He  did  not, 
however,  mind  what  I  said ;  but  went  on  fetching  water,  and  continued 
bringing  it,  till  at  length  the  room  was  overflowed.     Not  knowing  what 
to  do,  for  I  was  afraid  lest  Pancrates  at  his  return  should  be  angry 
(as  indeed  was  the  case),  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  axe  and 
split  the  pestle  in  two.     But  this  made  bad  worse ;  for  now  each  of  the 

Would  you  like  to  know  Beethoven's  opinion  of  Cherubini  ? 

In  "  Beethoven,  the  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
you  will  find  his  opinions  of  many  composers  and  in  other  chapters  ex- 
tracts which  disclose  the  intimate  side  of  the  great  man.  This  and  the 
companion  volume,  "  Mozart,"  are  translated  and  edited  by  Henry  Edward 
Krehbiel.  Price,  $i  net,  each.;  postage,  ioc.  To  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks.     Send  for  circular  to 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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halves  snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water;  so  that  for  one  water- 
carrier  I    now  had  two.     Meantime   in  came  Pancrates;  and  under 
standing  what  had  happened,  turned  them  into  their  pristine  form : 
he,  however,  privily  took  himself  away,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on 
him  since."* 


* 
*  * 

The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  harp,  strings-. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is  in- 
troduced with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood- wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  clarinet.  These  two 
themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is  now  given  to  a  muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.  At  last  the  second 
and  chief  theme  appears  in  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons. 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.  The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety, 
until  the  Sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass,  trills 
on  wood- wind  instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes  of 
the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  harmonics. 
The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 

*  * 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Dubois  in  harmony  and  of  Guiraud  in  composition.  In  1888 
he  was  awarded  the  second  prix  de  Rome,  and  it  is  hinted  that  Camille 
Erlanger,  who  took  the  first  prix  de  Rome  that  year,  took  it  "under  very 
singular  circumstances."  Dukas  undertook  the  task  of  orchestrating 
the  opera  "Fredegonde,"  left  by  his  master,  Guiraud,  f  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Saint-Saens  and  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  December  18, 

1895. 

During  his  school  years  Dukas  wrote  dramatic  overtures,  "L,e  Roi 

Lear,"  "Goetz  de  Berlichingen,"  which  were  not  published.  His  first 
work  performed  in  public  was  the  overture  "Polyeucte"  (Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  January  24,  1892).  His  Symphony  in  C  major  was 
produced  at  the  concerts  of  the  Opera,  January  3,  10,  1.897.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  that  have  written  a  sonata  for  the  piano- 
forte. $  His  sonata,  dedicated  to  Saint-Saens,  a  formidable  work, — the 
performance  takes  forty  minutes, — was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the 
Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  11,  1901,  when  it  was  played  by  Edouard 
Risler.  He  has  also  composed  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme  of  Rameau 
(1902).  He  has  been  for  several  years  music  critic  of  the  Revue  hebdo- 
madaire,  and  he  was  also  the  critic  of  the  Chronique  des  Arts. 

*"  Lucian  of  Samatosa,"  Englished  by  William  Tooke  (London,  1820),  vol.  i.,  pp.  113-115. 
F^t  Ernest  Guiraud,  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  New  Orleans,  June  23,  1837,  died  at  Paris,  May  6, 
1892.     He  wrote  seven  or  eight  operas,  an  overture,  an  orchestral  suite,  a  mass,  violin  pieces,  songs,  etc. 

t  Sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  have  been  written  by  Theodore  Gouvy,  Georges  Pfeiffer,  Raoul  Pugno,  but 
no  one  of  them  met  with  success. 
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HAROLD  BAUER 

Now  playing  in   America  in  all   prominent  cities,   in 
recital    and    with    important    musical    organizations, 

writes  as  follows  of  the 

jfew&lfanutit 

PIANO 

Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Boston. 
Gentlemen  : 

In  a  former  letter  to  you  I  expressed  my  delight  and  satisfaction  with  your  magnifi- 
cent pianofortes,  and  I  have  once  more  to  thank  you  and  to  admire  your  untiring  efforts 
to  attain  an  artistic  ideal.  Your  latest  model,  equipped  with  the  centripetal  tension 
bars,  has  developed  and  intensified  the  qualities  of  its  precursors  and  has  surpassed  my 
highest  expectations. 

As  you  know,  I  have  used  these  instruments  under  many  different  conditions,  in 
recital,  with  orchestra,  in  small  and  in  large  halls,  and  their  adaptability  to  all  require- 
ments has  equally  astonished  and  delighted  me.  The  tone  is,  as  always,  one  of  never- 
failing  beauty,  the  action  is  wonderful  in  its  delicacy  and  responsiveness,  and  I  consider 
that,  as  an  instrument  for  bringing  into  prominence  the  individual  qualities  of  tone  and 
touch  of  the  player,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  stands  absolutely  pre-eminent. 

The  vertical  grand  (style  O)  is  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
capable  of  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  any  one  accustomed  to  play  upon  a  grand,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  without  exception  the  finest  upright  piano  I  have 
ever  met  with. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  has  been  a  source  of  personal  gratification 
to  me  to  hear  the  favorable  comments  that  have  been  passed  in  every  instance  upon 
your  instruments,  and  to  find  that  my  opinion  as  expressed  last  year  has  been  echoed  and 
confirmed  by  musicians  and  the  musical  public  throughout  the  country. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  HAROLD  BAUER. 

ilasim&IamlmCir. 


492  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 

( Opposite  Institute  of  Technology) 
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Adatnowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Viouns 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
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Heindl,  H 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 
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Kunze,  M. 
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Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 
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Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 


Seydel,  T. 


Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.         Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Muller  F. 


Clarinets.  Bass  Clarinet. 

Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A.  Fritzsche,  O. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Contra-bassoon. 
Debuchy,  A. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.       Sauerquell,  J 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians  who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  Worcester  by  S.  R.  LELAND  &  SON 
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Symphony 

Orchestra 
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MECHANICS  HALL, 

WORCESTER. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  \  905- 1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  21, 

AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


Mozart 


I.  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto ;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  assai. 


Beethoven    . 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550) 


Aria  from   "  Fidelio  " 


Wagner 


.     Bacchanale  from  "  Tannhauser  " 


Wagner 


.  Elisabeth's  Greeting  from  Act  II.,  "Tannhauser  " 


Tschaikowsky 


Theme  and  Variations  from  Suite  No.  3,  in  G  major, 
Op.  55 


SOLOIST : 
Mme.  GADSKL 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    elf    Co.,    Makers 

F^h    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)      .     Wolfgang   Amadeus    Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in  K- 
flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale,  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons  and 
piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and  Galatea," 
and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for  orchestra. 
Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of 
the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and 
twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this  ?  1787  was  the  year  of  ' '  Don  Giovanni " ;  1 790,  the  year 
of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the  feat 
of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness  ? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  Novem- 
ber 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive 
them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchberg' s  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mozart's  letters,  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.     The 

Miniature   Scores  of  Wagner's   WorKs 


Trauermarsch  aus  "  Gotterdammerung." 

Prelude,  "  Parsifal/' 

Siegfried  Idyll. 

Wotan's  Abschied  von  Briinnhilde  und  Feuerzauber. 

Siegmund's  Liebeslied  aus  "  Die  Walkure." 

Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg." 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9   East   17th  Street,    /NEW  YORK 


Modern 
French 

Songs 

EDITED  BY 

PHILIP  HALE 

Sixty  Songs  by  Thirty- 
seven  Composers 

These  two  volumes  represent  the  most  successful  effort  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  compile  an  anthology  of  the  works  of  mod- 
ern French  song  composers.  It  is  at  once  catholic*  and  discrimi- 
nating ;  and  while  giving  ample  recognition  to  the  most  radical  of 
the  younger  men,  like  dTndy,  Faure,  Debussy,  and  others  less 
well  known,  the  work  of  the  more  conservative  composers  is  largely 
drawn  upon.  A  place  is'  also  found  for  the  charming  and  grace- 
ful songs  of  such  writers  as  Chaminade  and  Godard. 

The  editor's  task  has  been  performed  in  a  most  painstaking 
and  thorough  manner.  In  addition  to  an  essay  upon  the  genesis 
and  growth  of  French  song, —  a  subject  which  Mr.  Hale  is  quali- 
fied to  handle  with  authority, —  biographical  sketches  of  every  com- 
poser have  been  provided.  By  the  charm  of  its  style,  no  less  than 
its  value  as  criticism,  this  essay  must  be  ranked  high  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Each  volume  contains  portraits  of  nine  of  the 
most  prominent  song  writers  and  an  index  in  both  French  and 
English. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  highest  excellence 
in  paper,  printing,  and  binding. 

VOL.    L,  BEMBERG  TO  FRANCE 
VOL.  II.,  GEORGES  TO  WIBOR 

Issued  in  two  editions, —  for  high  voice  and  for 
low  voice. 

Price  each,  in  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50. 
In  cloth,  full  gilt,      .      $2.50,  postpaid. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


composer  of  "Don  Giovanni' Vand^the  three  famous  symphonies  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15  p.m.  ;  he  preferred  water  as  a  beverage, 
but  he  would  drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  put  ting  choco- 
late drops  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  lie  gave  gold 
coins  to  the  poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had 
markably  fine  teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the 
English  who  introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us 
many  things,  says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  accurate  judge  of  it."  But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like 
the  music  of  Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him 
eight  hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named 
above.  For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing  mad.  Let  us  listen 
to  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  in  1786:  "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 
took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  dancing 
and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment. .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their 
grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For  my 
own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to  say 
nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."  Mozart  wrote  for  these  dances, 
as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

Thus  was  Mozart  without  true  royal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 


Dr.  R.  M.  Garfield 

Dentist 

405   MAIN  STREET 
Suite  209,  Walker  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Hours,  9  to  6.     Sundays,  10  to  12. 
Lady  Attendant.  Telephone,  980. 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OE  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mo/art  added  later  two  elarinet 
parts.  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and  clari- 
nets on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were  n< 
sarily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connect  ion  with 
this  a  note  by  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp  is  of  interest:  "The  first  score 
has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  symphony  all  over  the 
world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years  in  the  possession  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  persistently  refused 
to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out  of  his  hands.  Ic  is  now  pub- 
lished and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"*  (December  29,  1900). 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  imme- 
diately with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme;  the  melody  is  sung  by 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves  over  a  simple  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings. t  The  theme  is  sixteen  measures  long  and  ends 
on  the  dominant.  The  orchestra  concludes  it  in  four  measures,  and 
the  first  eight  measures  of  the  theme  are  repeated  by  the  strings  with 
sustained  harmonies  in  oboes  and  bassoons.  There  is  a  modulation  to 
B-flat  major.  The  subsidiary  theme  is  of  an  energetic  character.  The 
second  theme  is  in  B.-flat  major  and  of  a  plaintive  nature.  The  first 
part  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  first  theme,  now 
in  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  and  this  theme  now  has  various 
appearances.  The  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  combination  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  motive  with 
the  second  half  of  the  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  now  played  legato  by 
the  wood-wind;  also  the  preparation  for  the  repetition  with  the  sur- 

*  By  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Nachschrift,  perhaps  be- 
fore it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has  used  it  exclusively  at  his  concerts  in  this  countn 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. — W.  F.  A. 

t  An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he  still  appeared  in  public 
as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only 
he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material 
and  generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  complicated  scores;  it  thus  presents  quite  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties 
which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  con- 
cert in  question,  Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  greenroom  and  said :  "  You  are  a  perfect  magician ! 
Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only  ten  fingers!  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship."  "What's  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen 
measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor  Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said 
with  a  laugh:  "I  think  you  are  right;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for  the  ac- 
companiment alone,  with  that  viola-figure  in  it!" — W.  F.  A. 
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prising  entrance  of  the  first  theme;  also  the  treatment  of  the  first 
theme  in  imitation  at  the  end. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Andante,  E-flat  major,  6-8,  and  it  is 
also  in  the  sonata  form.  Reimann  is  reminded  by  the  mood  of  this 
movement  of  a  sentence  in  a  letter  written  by  Mozart  to  his  father  in 
1787,  a  year  before  the  composition  of  the  symphony:  "As  death, 
rightly  considered,  is  the  true  purpose  of  our  life,  I  have  since  a  year 
or  two  made  myself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  true  and  best 
friend  of  man  that  his  picture  no  longer  frightens  me;  it  brings  much 
that  is  reassuring  and  comforting.' '  The  chief  theme  is  hardly  a  con- 
tinuous melodic  song.  It  begins  in  the  violas  with  a  rhythmic  figure, 
which  is  imitated  by  the  second  violins,  then  by  the  first.  The  true 
melody  lies  somewhat  hidden  in  the  basses,  and  in  the  repetition  of  the 
first  eight  measures  is  sung  elegiacally  by  the  first  violins.  Some  find 
reminiscences  of  passages  in  Tamino's  "Picture"  aria,  "Ich  fiihl  es," 
in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  in  Ilia's  aria,  "Se  il  padre  perdei,"  in  "Ido- 
meneo."  The  second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  consist  schiefly  of 
passage-work,  in  which  "the  little  fluttering  figure"  of  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  concluding  period  of  the  first  theme  assumes  thematic  im- 
portance. The  free  fantasia  is  short.  Energetic  modulations  in  chro- 
matic ascension  lead  to  a  half-cadence,  when  the  first  rhythmic  motive 
appears  in  the  bassoons,  accompanied  by  sighs  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments and  figuration  in  the  strings.     This  leads  to  the  repetition. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto:  Allegro  in  G  minor,  3-4,  is  stern 
and  contrapuntal.     The  trio,  in  G  major,  is  light  and  simple. 

The  Finale:  Allegro  assai,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  in  an  earnest,  al- 
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most  passionate  mood,  which  is  maintained  to  the  entrance  of  a  can- 
tabile  second  theme  in  B-flat  major,  sung  first  by  the  strings,  then  by 
the  wood-wind.     In  the  repetition  of  this  theme  there  is  a  charm 
and  melancholy  variation  in  the  first  violins.     The  free  fantasia  i 
elaborate  development  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative  counterpoint. 
The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  although  the 
ond  theme  is  in  G  minor,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  in  G  major. 

Commentators  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  first  seven  notes  of 
the  scherzo  theme  in  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  are  identical  with 
the  corresponding  notes  of  the  first  theme  of  this  finale,  save  that  the 
key  is  different;  but  the  rhythm  is  so  different  that  detection  of  any 
similarity  is  not  easy  for  the  ear. 


Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  (Mrs.  Hans  Tauscher)  was  born  at  Anklam, 
in  Pomerania,  June  15,  1872.  She  was  educated  at  Stettin,  where  she 
studied  with  Mrs.  Schroder-Chaloupka.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Kroll's,  Berlin,  in  May,  1891,  as  Pamina  in  "The 
Magic  Flute."  She  also  sang  there  in  July  of  the  same  year  in  von 
Holstein's  new  opera,  "Der  Haideschacht."  In  1892  (May)  she  was 
again  at  Kroll's,  and  she  appeared  there  as  Anna  ("Hans  Heiling"), 
Anna  ("Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"),  Pamina,  Elvira,  the  Baroness 
("Wildschutz").  She  was  married  in  September  of  that  year.  In 
1893  she  was  again  at  Kroll's,  but  early  in  1894  she  joined  the  opera 
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company  at  Bremen,  where  she  added  to  her  repertory  parts  in  Sme- 
tana's  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  and  d' Albert's  "Der  Rubin."  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1894-95  she  was  with  the  Damrosch  German  Opera 
Company.  Her  first  appearance  in  New  York  was  on  March  i,  1895, 
as  Elsa.  Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  as  Elsa,  April  2,  1895. 
In  1899  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
that  same  year  she  appeared  as  Eva  at  Bayreuth. 

She  has  appeared  in  Boston  in  opera  as  Elsa,  Sieglinde,  Gutrune, 
Elisabeth,  Eva,  Hester  Prynne,  Senta,  Micaela,  Santuzza,  Briinnhilde 
(in  the  three  music  dramas),  Aida,  Pamina,  Donna  Elvira,  the  Countess 
in  "Marriage  of  Figaro."* 

Mme.  Gadski  sang  in  Boston  at  Symphony  Concerts,  October  29,  1898. 
"Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  from  "Oberon"  (in  German),  and 
Elisabeth's  Greeting,  from  "Tannhauser";  on  October  31,  1903,  the 
recitative  and  aria  from  "Der  Freischutz"  and  Schubert's  "Gretchen 
am  Spinnrade"  and  "Erlkonig";  and  on  November  19,  1904,  "Dove 
sono,"  from  "Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and  the  final  scene  of  "The  Dusk 
of  the  Gods." 

She  sang  as  chief  soprano  at  Handel  and  Haydn  concerts  in  "The 
Redemption,"  April  10,  1898,  and  in  "Elijah,"  April  15,  1900,  and  at 
the  concert  given  for  Mr.  Zerrahn's  benefit,  "Elijah,"  May  2,  1898. 

She  has  sung  in  other  concerts:  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  Verdi's 
Requiem,  March  16,  1902,  in  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  March  23, 
1902,  March  29,  1903. 


Bacchanale  and  Scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain,  from  "Tann- 
hauser," Act  L,  Scenes  i  and  2      .     .       Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 
"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
on  October  19,  1845. 

*  A  chronological  list  of  Mme.  Gadski's  operatic  appearances  was  published  in  the  programme  book  of 
November  19,  1004. 
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OVER  FORTY  different  makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano-players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Fiano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World/'  but  it  is  an- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection. 
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"  Tannhauser, "  opera  in  three  acts,  book  translated  into  French  by 
Charles  Nuitter,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  The 
story  of  the  first  performance,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  of 
the  tumultuous  scenes,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  per- 
formances, is  familiar  to  all  students  of  Wagner,  opera  in  general,  and 
Parisian  manners.  They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat 
and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  ex- 
ploration should  consult  Georges  Servieres's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Opera  en 
1861 "  (Paris,  1895).  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Princess  Metternich 
begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal  favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should 
be  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager, 
was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense.  And  remarkable  concessions  were 
made, — as  the  permission  to  introduce  a  German  singer. 

The  first  Tannhauser  at  Paris  was  Albert  Niemann*  (1831-),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Wagnerian  singers.  (He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1886-87,  and  made  his  debut  at  New  York,  November  10,  1886, 
as  Siegmund.)  He  studied  the  part  in  French  with  Obin,  who  declared 
that  he  was  a  most  intelligent  pupil.  "When  he  came  to  Paris,  his 
German  accent  was  very  pronounced."  Niemann,  by  the  way,  had 
taken  singing  lessons  of  Duprez  before  this.  "All  his  d's  were  t's,  his 
f's  were  v's,  his  b's  were  p's,  and  his  p's  were  b's.  He  gained  enormously 
in  three  weeks."  He  was  always  known  as  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Wagner;  and  a  story  told  by  Emile  Ollivier,  in  his  "L' Empire  Li- 
beral," vol.  v.  (1900),  seems  incredible.  Ollivier  states  that  Niemann 
saw  the  storm  coming,  foresaw  the  angry  mob,  was  frightened,  and 
told  Scudo  that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  opera  if  he  himself  would 
be  let  alone.  If  this  story  came  from  Scudo,  it  is  hardly  worth  a 
thought;  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  Niemann  "had  been 
intimidated  by  hostile  influences,"  and  "created  a  sensation"  at  re- 
hearsal by  refusing  to  sing  the  new  version  of  his  scene  with  Venus. 
Wagner  himself  wrote  to  Mme.  Street  that  he  was  not  sure  of  his  tenor. 
Niemann  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  six  thousand  francs  a  month. 
Tedesco,  the  creator  of  Venus  in  the  Paris  version,  received  the  same 
sum. 

Fortunata  Tedesco,  of  Mantua,  may  still  be  remembered  by  the  oldest 
opera-goers  of  this  city,  for  in  1847  she  drew  all  men  unto  her  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum.  She  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  she  came 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Havana  Opera  Troupe.  When  she  sang,  the 
seats  commanded  a  premium  of  four  or  five  dollars.  It  was  in  ' '  Ernani " 
that  she  shone  with  dazzling  brilliance,  although  she  also  appeared  in 
"Norma,"  "Saffo,"  "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  as  Romeo.  Colonel 
W.  W.  Clapp  tells  us,  in  his  "Record  of  the  Boston  Stage,"  that  the 
honors  paid  to  her  ' '  attained  their  greatest  excess  in  the  casting  at  her 

*A  life  of  Niemann  by  Richard  Sternfeld  was  published  about  a  year  ago  in  Berlin. 
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feet  of  a  warm  admirer's  hat  and  cane,  in  token  of  his  own  entire  pros- 
tration." 

Richard  Grant  White,  whose  appreciation  of  women  was  not  confined 
to  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare,  thus  describes  her : — 

"Tedesco  was  a  great,  handsome,  ox-eyed  creature,  the  picture  of 
lovely  laziness  until  she  was  excited  by  music;  and  then  she  poured 
out  floods,  or  rather  gusts,  of  rich,  clear  sound.  She  was  not  a  great 
artist,  but  her  voice  was  so  copious  and  so  musical  that  she  could  not 
be  heard  without  pleasure,  although  it  was  not  of  the  highest  kind." 

She  had  improved  when  she  arrived  at  Paris  in  1851,  for  Arthur 
Pongin,  an  excellent  judge  of  vocal  art,  praised  not  only  her  form  and 
face  of  ideal  beauty,  but  her  "admirable  voice,  her  great  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  singing,  her  intense  passion,  her  indisputable  command  over 
the  emotions.  .  .  .  She  was  a  singer  of  very  great  talent,  a  virtuoso  who 
possessed  the  skill  and  the  intelligence  of  a  lyric  tragedian."  And  she 
was  versatile,  for  she  shone  in  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy. 

She  created  the  part  of  Venus  at  her  birth,  but  she  wTas  thirty-five 
when  she  appeared  as  Wagner's  ideal.  Wearied  by  the  endless  re- 
hearsals,— there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  all, — she  grew 
impatient,  and  she  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  marking  Wagner's 
face  with  her  nails.* 

The  criticisms  were  as  a  rule  favorable,  so  far  as  the  singers  w7ere  con- 
cerned. Leon  Leroy  was  not  satisfied  with  Niemann,  "wThose  voice," 
he  wrote,  "is  worn  out  in  the  upper  register,  and  he  therefore  seizes  the 
occasion  to  send  forth  from  time  to  time  inhuman  sounds."  Nor  was 
he  pleased  with  Tedesco :  ' '  She  is  reduced  to  low  tones :  the  rest  of  her 
voice  vanished  during  the  rehearsals."  Gasperini  confirms  this  last 
statement:  "The  changes  in  the  scene  of  Venus  compelled  Tedesco 
to  begin  again  the  study  of  her  part,  and  the  difficulties  of  intonation 
had  tired  her  voice." 

Important  changes  were  made  for  this  performance  at  Paris.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act,  he  lengthened  the  scene  be- 
tween Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  he  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  i860:  "With  much  en- 
joyment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  had  conceived  it.  The  ballet- 
master  in  1 86 1  wras  Petipa,  who  in  1895  gave  interesting  details  concern- 
ing Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.  The  composer  played  to  him  most 
furiously  the  music  of  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of  measures  affected  by  each  phase 
of  the  Bacchanale. 

Petipa  remarked:  "Wagner  wras  well  satisfied,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  man.     Quel  diable  d'hommel" 

In  spite  of  what  Petipa  said  in  his  old  age,  wre  know  that  Wagner 
wished  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous  ardor.  The  ballet-master 
went  as  far  in  this  respect  as  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Opera 

*  Wagner  wrote  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck:  ' '  Mme.  Tedesco,  expressly  engaged  for  me,  has  a  superb  head 
for  her  role,  only  the  figure  is  just  a  shade  too  ample;  talent  very  considerable  and  well  suited." 
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would  allow.  He  did  not  put  on  the  stage  two  tableaux  vfoants  at  the 
end  of  the  Bacchanale,  "The  Rape  of  Europa,"  "Leda  and  the  Swan," 
although  they  were  considered.     To  spare  the  modesty  of  the  balkl 

girls,  these  groups  were  to  be  formed  of  artists'  models.  Tina  idea  was 
abandoned  after  experiments.     Cambon  made  sketches  of  the  mytho 

logical  scenes,  and  these  were  photographed  and  put  on  glass,  to  be 
reproduced  at  the  performance.     The  proofs  are  still  in  the  aich 
of  the  Opera,  but  they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Petipa  for  his  squeaniisluuss.  Gas- 
perini  wrote:  "Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  arranged  bv  M. 
Petipa  does  not  respond  to  the  music!  The  fauns  and  the  nymphs  of 
the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in  the 
Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they 
were  in  the  'Gardens  of  the  Alcazar/  the  delight  of  'Moorish  king 
Gasperini  in  another  article  commented  bitterly  on  this  "glacial"  per 
formance,  this  "orgy  at  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school." 

(The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen  at  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
hauser" in  Vienna,  November  22,  1875.) 

"Tannhauser"  was  revived  at  the  Opera,  May  13,  1895,  with  Van 
Dyck  as  Tannhauser  and  Lucienne  Breval  as  Venus.  There  were 
thirty-three  performances  that  year,  nineteen  in  1896,  seven  in  1897, 
seven  in  1898,  sixteen  in  1899,  sixteen  in  1900,  sixteen  in  1901,  six  in 
1902,  and  fifteen  in  1903. 

There  is  much  interesting  information  about  the  first  Parisian  pro- 
duction of  the  opera  in  Wagner's  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis  (Eondon  and  New  York,  1905). 
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For  his  description  of  the  Bacchanale  see  pp.  219-223.  Of  the  original 
version  he  said:  ''This  court  of  Frau  Venus  was  the  palpable  weak 
spot  in  my  work :  -  without  a  good  ballet  in  its  day,  I  had  to  manage 
with  a  few  coarse  brush-strokes  and  thereby  ruined  much;  for  I  left 
this  Venusberg  with  an  altogether  tame  and  ill-defined  impression, 
consequently  depriving  myself  of  the  momentous  background  against 
which  the  ensuing  tragedy  is  to  upbuild  its  harrowing  tale.  .  .  .  But 
I  also  recognize  that,  when  I  wrote  my,  'Tannhauser'  I  could  not 
have  made  anything  like  what  is  needed  here;  it  required  a  greater 
mastery,  by  far,  which  only  now  have  I  attained:  now  that  I  have 
written  Isolde's  last  transfiguration,  at  last  I  could  find  alike  the  right 
close  for  the  'Fliegende  Hollander'  overture,  and  also — the  horrors  of 
this  Venusberg."  Wagner  in  the  same  letter  (Paris,  April  10,  i860) 
speaks  of  his  purpose  to  introduce  in  the  scene  "the northern  Stromkarl, 
emerging  with  his  marvellous  big  fiddle  from  the  foaming  water,"  and 

plaving  up  for  a  dance. 

* 
*  * 

The  cast  of  the  first  performance  at  Dresden  was  as  follows : — 

Hermann,  Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitter- 
wurzer ;  Walther,  Schloss ;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar, 
Risse ;  Elisabeth,  Johanna  Wagner ;  Venus,  Schroder-Devrient ;  a  young 
shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover."  The  Bacchanale  was  performed  from 
manuscript  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  28,  1873. 


Do  yon  Riiow  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 
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uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
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A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     (Q.    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Lichtmay  as  Elisabeth;  Roemer  as 
Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and  I-'ranosch 
as  the  Landgrave. 


* 
*  * 


The  part  of  Tannhauser  was  created  by  Joseph  Alois  Tichatschek 
(1807-86),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House  from  1838 
to  1872.  The  part  of  Venus  was  created  by  Wilhelmine  Schroder 
Devrient  (1804-60).  The  passionate  lovers  of  the  storv  were  shown 
on  the  stage  as  mature  persons  of  discreet  years,  for  the  Tannhauser 
was  thirty-eight  years  old  and  Venus  was  in  her  forty-first  year. 

Tichatschek  was  for  years  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House  ;  hut 
there  were  cavillers  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glorv.  He 
was  a  dramatic,  not  a  lyric  singer.  He  was  accused  of  stiffness  in  gest- 
ure and  certain  mannerisms  that  grew  upon  him  while  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Schroder- Devrient.  His  voice  was  not  naturally  free 
or  flexible,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  Italian  operas  of  the  repertory 
of  the  period.  "Al.  Sincerus,"  the  author  of  "Das  Dresdner  Hof the- 
ater" (1852),  does  not  attempt  to  suppress  the  criticisms  unfavorable 
to  his  hero :  on  the  contrary,  he  publishes  them  at  length,  and  then  he 
exclaims  in  a  fine  burst:  "Tichatschek  is  a  German  singer.  We  are  in 
Germany,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  not  without  old  and  new  German 
works,  which  can  stand  honorably  in  competition  with  the  new  Italian 
weak  and  sickly  productions." 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  outsider,  an  acute,  most  expe- 
rienced, discriminating  judge  of  singing.  Henry  F.  Chorley  heard 
Tichatschek  in  several  operas,  among  them  "Tannhauser."  He  wrote 
of  him:  "Among  the  tenors  of  Germany,  Herr  Tichatschek  bears  a 
high  reputation;  and  few,  in  any  country,  have  ever  crossed  the  stage 
with  an  ampler  proportion  of  natural  advantages.  He  is  of  the  right 
height,  handsome,  his  voice  strong,  sweet,  and  extensive,  taking  the 
altissimo  notes  of  its  register  in  chest  tones.  He  possessed,  too,  in 
1839,  a  youthful  energy  of  manner  calculated  to  gain  the  favor  of  all 
who  hear  and  see  him.  But,  on  returning  to  Dresden  in  1 840,  I  found 
that  he  had  abused  this  energy  to  the  evident  deterioration  of  his  voice 
and  style;  and  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  a  few  seasons  more  may 
rivet  him  in  bad  habits  never  to  be  thrown  off,  such  as  sink  their  owner 
among  the  disappointing  legion  of  those  who  'might  have  done  great 
things.'" 

After  Chorley  had  heard  "Tannhauser"  at  Dresden  in  the  forties, 
he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  great  scene  in  the  third  act:    "I  remember 

I  fill     N/\  I    Iv-llN/mL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 
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the  howling,  whining,  bawling  of  Herr  Tichatschek  (to  sing  or  vocally 
to  declaim  this  scene  is  impossible)." 

In  Germany  the  tradition  still  lives  that  Tichatschek  was  the  ideal 
Tannhauser.  Yet  Wagner  wrote  of  him  to  Liszt:  "In  spite  of  his 
voice  Tichatschek  did  not  bring  out  many  points  that  have  not  proved 
beyond  the  reach  of  far  less  gifted  singers.  He  has  only  brilliance  or 
suavity,  not  one  single  true  accent  of  grief."  For  his  sake  Wagner  was 
obliged  to  make  several  cuts  and  minor  omissions. 

Wilheimine  Schroder-Devrient  (1804-60)  created  the  part  of  Venus. 
She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner;  she  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
desire  to  make  the  German  operatic  stage  still  more  illustrious ;  she  was 
delighted  with  his  enthusiasm,  his  scorn  of  the  conventionalities;  and 
some  say  that  she  shared  his  revolutionary  views  concerning  politics. 
According  to  Glasanap-Ellis's  biography  of  Wagner:  "Only  out  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  author  did  she  finally  consent  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Venus,  but  with  the  remark  that  she  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it  unless  she  were  to  appear  in  fleshings  from  top  to  toe; 
'and  that,'  she  added  with  mock  seriousness,  'you  could  scarcely  expect 
of  a  woman  like  me.'  The  jest  stood  cover  to  a  very  solid  reason:  the 
miseries  of  her  private  life  had  made  this  role  a  peculiarly  trying  one 
for  Schroder-Devrient."  As  Wagner  himself  said:  "The  exceptional 
demands  of  this  role  were  doomed  to  non-fulfilment,  because  irreparable 
circumstances  deprived  her  of  the  unembarrassment  required  by  her 
task." 


Theme  and  Variations  from  Suite  No.  3,  Op.  55. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky' s  Suite  No.  3,  in  G  major,  was  composed  in  1884.  It 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  January  24,  1885,  when  Hans  von 
Biilow  conducted  it.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  one  of 
Theodore  Thomas's  Popular  Concerts,  November  24,  1885.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  October  17,  1891.  Tschaikowsky  conducted  it  with  some  of 
his  other  works  at  the  music  festival  in  New  York  for  the  dedication 
of  Carnegie  Hall:  1891,  May  5,  Festival  March;  May  7,  Suite  No.  3; 
May  8,  "Pater  Noster"  and  "Legend";  May  9,  Pianoforte  Concerto 
No.  1,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe. 

The  suite  is  in  four  movements,  Elegie,  Valse  melancolique,  Scherzo, 
Tema  con  variazioni.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  of  them  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, tambourine,  harp,  and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Max  Krd- 
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mannsdorfer,*  who  was  then  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music 
Society,  Moscow. 

*** 

IV.  Tema  con  variazioni.  The  simple  theme,  G  major,  2-4,  is  sung 
by  first  violins  with  accompaniment  of  detached  chords. 

Variation  1.  The  theme  is  given  to  all  the  strings  (pizzicato)  in 
octaves ;  flutes  and  clarinets  are  in  counterpoint  above. 

2.  The  first  and  second  violins  are  as  one  voice,  concertante,  in 
rapid  thirty-second  passages  throughout.  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  horns,  accompany. 

3.  For  three  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons.  The  theme  is 
first  played  as  upper  voice  by  first  flute.  In  the  second  section  the  sec- 
ond clarinet  plays  the  continuation  of  the  theme,  which  is  ended  by  the 
flute.  The  other  instruments  are  for  the  most  part  in  elaborate 
polyphony. 

4.  For  full  orchestra  (B  minor),  "pochissimo  meno  animate "  The 
chief  theme  is  now  below  and  now  above.  'Cellos,  clarinets,  and 
English  horn  in  unison  give  peculiar  richness  to  the  theme. 

5.  For  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  strings.  G  major,  allegro 
vivace,  3-4.  A  fugato,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  theme  serves  as  chief  theme  for  contrapuntal  treatment. 

6.  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  A  snare-drum  is  added  to  the  instruments 
used  in  the  preceding  variation.  The  theme  is  like  unto  the  tarantella 
motive.  The  dance  is  furiously  loud  until  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
solemn  choral  of  the  next  variation. 

7.  2-4.  Wood- wind  instruments  play  t"he  theme  transformed  into 
a  choral. 

8.  Adagio,  3-4.     In  this  variation  as  well  as  in  the  next  there  is  the 

*  Max  Erdmannsdorffer  died  at  Munich,  February  14,  1905.  Born  at  Nuremberg  on  June  14,  1848,  he 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  and  with  Rietz  at  Dresden.  He  was  court  conductor  at  Sondershausen 
(1871-80),  then  he  lived  for  a  time  at  Leipsic.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  at 
Moscow  from  1882  to  1889,  and  he  founded  at  Moscow  in  1885  a  students'  orchestral  society.  From  1889  to 
1895  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic  concerts  and  Singakademie  at  Bremen.  In  1895  he  moved  to  Munich, 
but  conducted  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society's  concerts  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  winters  of  1895-96 
and  1896-97.  In  1897  he  was  court  conductor  at  Munich  and  teacher  in  the  Akademie  der  Tonkunst,  but 
he  resigned  both  positions  toward  the  end  of  1898,  and  in  1897  he  gave  up  conducting  the  Akademie  concerts, 
The  University  of  Warsaw  made  him  a  professor  in  1886.  He  wrote  an  overture,  "Narziss,"  choral  works, 
songs,  and  piano  pieces.  He  married  in  1874  Pauliae  Fichtner  (born  Oprawill  in  1847  at  Vienna),  a  pupil 
of  Liszt  and  a  celebrated  pianist  and  teacher. 
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suggestion  of  folk-tunes.  The  harmonies  of  this  variation  are  not 
modern  in  tonality:  they  hark  back  to  the  old  folk-song — church — 
modes.  The  preceding  choral  goes  into  a  tremolo  of  divided  violins, 
and  the  English  horn  sings  a  characteristic  melody,  adagio,  molto  can- 
tabile  ed  espressivo. 

9.  Full  orchestra  with  solo  violin.  A  major,  allegro  molto  vivace, 
2-4.  Two  dance  measures  are  constantly  repeated.  The  melody  is 
in  the  violins,  and  a  clarinet  and  the  horns  accompany  with  tonic  and 
dominant  chords  on  a  dominant  pedal.  There  is  a  climax  (piu  presto) ; 
it  is  followed  by  a  cadenza  for  solo  violin,  which  leads  into  the  next 
variation. 

10.  B  minor,  allegro  vivo  e  un  poco  rubato,  3-8.  Chiefly  a  capri- 
cious solo  for  violin,  with  accompaniment,  for  the  most  part,  of  detached 
chords. 

1 1 .  B  major,  moderate  mosso,  4-4.  A  variation  built  upon  a  tonic 
pedal.  At  the  end  the  basses  descend  to  the  low  F-sharp,  and  prepare 
the  pedal-point  of  the  Finale. 

12.  Finale.  Polacca.  Moderato  maestoso  e  brillante,  3-4.  A 
drum-roll  on  the  low  F-sharp  with  blare  of  horns  gives  the  signal  for 
a  festival.  Violins  and  flutes  in  ascending  triplets  include  initial  tones 
of  the  theme.  The  pace  grows  livelier;  the  triplets  are  changed  into 
sixteenths.  Trombones  (ff  marcatissimo)  announce  a  fragment  of  the 
theme,  which  soon  is  sounded  in  diminution  by  the  same  instruments. 
There  is  a  mighty  crescendo  with  constant  drum-roll  on  F-sharp,  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  basses,  and  after  a  dramatic  ritardando  the 
polacca  begins  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  beat  of  drums  and  crash  of 
cymbals.  The  contrasting  melody  is  sung  by  all  the  violins  and  violas. 
Trumpets  and  trombones  remember  snatches  of  the  theme  for  varia- 
tions. Much  of  the  introduction  to  the  polacca  is  repeated,  as  is  the 
dance  itself,  and  a  poco  piu  mosso  brings  the  end. 

*  * 

Polacca,  or  Polonaise.  Walther  does  not  mention  this  dance  in  his 
Musicalisches  Lexicon  (1732),  but  Mattheson  (1737)  recognizes  it, 
and  says  that  one  should  judge  of  its  usefulness  by  seeing  it  danced,  not 
by  hearing  it  sung.  The  polonaise  is  more  of  a  stately  procession  than 
a  dance.  "It  is  characteristic  of  the  country  where  we  find  united 
Oriental  splendor  and  gravity  with  the  proud  spirit  of  an  independent 
Western  race.  Opened  by  the  couples  of  highest  rank,  it  takes  in  the 
whole  company,  aged  men  and  women,  children,  high  dignitaries, 
magistrates,  none  too  solemn  or  careworn  to  be  excused  this  beautiful 
exercise  of  etiquette.  The  promenade  is  broken  by  curtesies.  One  of 
its  features — that  of  the  man  giving  up  his  partner  as  soon  as  another 
comes  to  claim  her — was  originally  a  symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all 
nobles  in  the  state.  The  new  claimant  for  a  lady's  hand  in  the  dance 
must  clap  his  hands  after  bowing  before  her.  This  is  the  signal  to  the 
dancer  in  possession,  who  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  lady  with  apparent 
politeness;  but  he  retires  to  a  corner  and  meditates  reprisals." 

The  custom  of  opening  a  ball  with  a  polonaise  has  been  introduced  in 
many  European  courts,  but  not  in  France.  There  was  an  attempt  at 
Paris  in  May,  1890,  to  introduce  the  dance  at  private  parties.  (The 
name  polonaise  is  sometimes  given  to  a  sort  of  Russian  mazurka  danced 
in  the  form  of  a  cotillion.)  Theophile  Gautier  described  in  1866  a  polo- 
naise at  the  Winter   Palace,  St.  Petersburg:  "The  cortege  of  brilliant 
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uniforms  goes  on  increasing — a  nobleman  leaves  the  hedge  and  lakes 
a  lady  by  the  hand,  and  this  new  couple  take  their  place  in  the  pro 
cession  and  keep  step  with  the  leader.  It  must  be  difficult  to  walk 
thus  under  the  fire  of  a  thousand  and  possibly  ironical  eyes.  .Military 
dress  does  much  for  the  men,  but  how  different  for  the  women  I  Most 
of  them  walk  to  perfection,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  art.  thai  <>t 
walking  gracefully  and  simply  while  being  patched;  more  than  one 
great  play-actress  has  never  understood  it." 

*  * 

Much  of  Tschaikowsky's  festal  music  is  the  expression  and  expansion 
of  Thomas  de  Quincey's  superbly  tragic  page: — 

"From  all  which  the  reader  may  comprehend,  if  he  should  not  happen 
experimentally  to  have  felt,  that  a  spectacle  of  young  men  and  women 
flowing  through  the  mazes  of  an  intricate  dance  under  a  full  volume 
of  music,  taken  with  all  the  circumstantial  adjuncts  of  such  a  scene  in 
rich  men's  halls — the  blaze  of  lights  and  jewels,  the  life,  the  motion, 
the  sea-like  undulation  of  heads,  the  interweaving  of  the  figures,  the 
'anakuklesis,'  or  self -revolving,  both  of  the  dance  and  the.  music, 
'never  ending,  still  beginning/  and  the  continual  regeneration  of  order 
from  a  system  of  motions  which  forever  touch  the  very  brink  of  con- 
fusion— that  such  a  spectacle,  with  such  circumstances,  may  happen  to 
be  capable  of  exciting  and  sustaining  the  very  grandest  emotions  of 
philosophic  melancholy  to  which  the  human  spirit  is  open.  The  reason 
is,  in  part,  that  such  a  scene  presents  a  sort  of  mask  of  human  life, 
with  its  whole  equipage  of  pomps  and  glories,  its  luxury  of  sight  and 
sound,  its  hours  of  golden  youth,  and  the  interminable  revolution  of 
ages  hurrying  after  ages,  and  one  generation  treading  upon  the  flying 
footsteps  of  another;  whilst  all  the  while  the  overruling  attempers  the 
mind  to  the  spectacle,  the  subject  to  the  object,  the  beholder  to  the 
vision.  And  although  this  is  known  to  be  but  one  phasis  of  life — of 
life  culminating  and  in  ascent — yet  the  other  (and  repulsive)  phasis 
is  concealed  upon  the  hidden  or  averted  side  of  the  golden  arras, 
known  but  not  felt:  or  is  seen  but  dimly  in  the  rear,  crowding  into 
indistinct  proportions." 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  seventies  Tschaikowsky  began  to  keep  a 
diary,  and  he  made  daily  entries  in  it  for  ten  years,  after  which  he 
noted  only  special  incidents  in  his  life, — when  he  travelled,  or  when  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  confide  to  some  one  who  could  not  answer  him. 
About  two  years  before  his  death  he  burned  most  of  these  books. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  diary  between  the  notes  of  his  journey  in  1873 
and  those  of  April  25,  1884. 

On  April  28,  1884,  at  Kamenka,  he  wrote:  "I  tried  in  the  forest 
and  in  the  house  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  new  symphony,  but  I 
was  not  satisfied.  I  took  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  found  the  seed- 
corn  for  a  future  suite  (not  symphony)."  He  was  at  once  almost  dis- 
couraged, for  he  wrote  his  brother  Modest  two  days  afterward  that  he 
could  not  buckle  himself  to  his  task:  "I  have  as  yet  no  real  inspira- 
tion. While  I  am  walking  I  now  and  then  jot  down  in  my  note-book 
fragmentary  thoughts,  but  they  are  rather  empty  and  unimportant, 
and  I  am  now  in  a  period  of  doubt  concerning  my  creative  power." 
He  noted  in  his  diary  May  1 :  "I  am  vexed  with  my  ill  success,  dis- 
contented with  myself  on  account  of  the  commonplace  character  of 
everything  that  comes  into  my  mind.  Is  my  mind  really  dry?"  Yet 
he  wrote  a  few  days  later  to  one  of  his  relations:  "Thank  God,  I  feel 
well.  There  cannot  be  a  much  more  horrid  hole  than  Kamenka,  but 
it  is  a  village ;  and  that  is  enough  to  make  me  feel  well.  ...  I  go  early 
in  the  morning  into  the  forest  and  sit  there  till  noon,  pick  violets, 
observe  the  awaking  insects  and  birds,  and  give  myself  up  wholly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  nature,  wmile  I  occasionally  put  down  thoughts  for 
a  future  great  symphonic  work,  and  then,  contented,  return  home 
about  noon." 

But  read  this  grim  entry  on  May  6 :  "I  shall  soon  be  forty-four  years 
old.  How  much  I  have  gone  through,  and — truly,  without  any  false 
modesty — how  little  I  have  accomplished!  In  my  own  true  calling 
I  have  produced — hand  on  heart — nothing  perfect,  nothing  ideal. 
I  am  always  seeking  after  something,  I  hesitate,  I  vacillate.  And 
how  about  things?  I  read  nothing,  I  know  nothing.  Gone  forever 
is  the  time  of  quiet,  undisturbed,  still  existence.  Much  that  is  excit- 
ing, much  that  is  repugnant,  much  that  a  man  of  my  character  cannot 
endure  with  indifference.  No,  it  is  time  to  live  within  one's  self  and 
in  his  own  manner."  He  wrote  in  a  little  more  cheerful  vein  to  a 
woman  who  had  remembered  his  birthday:  "I  receive  wishes  for  my 
happiness  without  any  bitterness,  though  I  am  a  year  older.  I  do 
not  wish  to  die  for  a  long  time;  I  should  like  to  reach  old  age;  but 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  be  young  and  live  my  life 
all  over  again.  Once  is  enough!*  The  recollection  of  the  past,  of 
which  you  speak  mournfully,  is  indeed  sad,  and  no  one  is  more  inclined 
than  I  to  sink  himself  in  memories,  no  one  feels  more  keenly  than  I 
the  vanity  and  the  fugitiveness  of  life;  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  again 
for  youth.  Each  period  in  life  has  had  its  good  sides ;  the  main  thing 
is  not  to  be  eternally  youthful,  but  not  to  suffer  physically  and  men- 
tally. I  do  not  know  now  how  I  shall  think  as  a  graybeard,  but  I  can- 
not conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  all  the  good  things 
which  are  now  my  portion  is  greater  than  that  which  was  at  my  com- 
mand in  childhood,  and  therefore  I  do  not  mourn  at  all  over  my  forty- 
four  years.  I  shouldn't  mind  seventy  or  eighty,  if  I  were  only  sound 
in  body  and  in  mind.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  not  to  fear  death. 
On  this  subject  I  cannot  assume  an  important  air.     I  am  not  so  thor- 
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oughly  impregnated  with  religious  feeling  as  to  sec  in  death  the  be 
ginning  of  a  new  life;   on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  enough  of  a  philos 
opher  to  be  contented  with  the  depths  of  nothingness  into  which  one 
will  sink.     I  envy  no  one  so  much  as  I  do  religious  men.'* 

He  sweated  over  the  waltz.  May  14:  "Yes,  I  am  indeed  old. " 
He  left  his  work  to  go  to  a  card  party:  "As  long  as  I  have  luck.  I  am 
ashamed  and  I  try  to  lose;  as  soon  as  luck  leaves  me,  then  1  grow 
vexed."  On  May  20  he  had  finished  the  Andante,  and  lie  wrote: 
"I  am  well  pleased  with  it."  Then  he  was  displeased  with  themes 
in  the  first  movement.  "How  hard  it  is  now  for  me  to  work!  Is 
this  really  old  age?"  On  May  29  he  played  music  by  Mozart  and 
found  thereby  much  comfort.  The  idea  came  to  him  to  write  a  suite 
based  on  works  by  Mozart.  (This  suite,  No.  4,  "Mozartiana,"  Op. 
61,  was  composed  in  1887,  and  produced  at  Moscow,  November  26  of 
that  year.)  May  30:  "I  compose  too  nervously,  as  though  somebody 
were  goading  me.  This  nervousness  is  unhealthful,  and  it  mirrors 
itself  probably  in  the  poor  suite.  But  I  work  with  good  results  (the 
variations  in  the  finale)."  June  2:  "To-day  I  worked  well,  for  four 
variations  are  ready." 

On  June  2  he  wrote  his  publisher,  Jurgenson:  "I  am  composing 
my  third  suite,  which  I  shall  dedicate  to  Erdmannsdorfer,  to  cool  his 
wrath  over  my  flight  from  Moscow." 

On  June  4  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "The  suite  is  completed."  In  a 
letter  to  Jurgenson  from  Grankino,  July  2,  he  said:  "I  live  here  very 
pleasantly,  quietly,  like  a  countryman,  yet  I  work  zealously.  A  more 
'  inspired '  work  than  the  new  suite  has  never  existed !  !  !  I  have  great 
hopes  of  the  new-born  work;  God  knows  what  I  shall  say  of  it  a  year 
from  now.  At  any  rate,  it  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  pains."  To 
Serge  Taneieff,  July  12:  "I  am  writing  a  [third]  suite.  I  wished  to 
make  a  symphony,  but  it  did  not  come  to  me.  As  for  that,  the  name's 
nothing;  at  any  rate,  I  am  writing  a  great  symphonic  work.  ...  It 
will  be  ready  toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  for  I  am  working  very 
regularly  and  earnestly."  To  Mrs.  von  Meek,  July  26:  "I  do  not 
know  how  far  I  am  blinded  through  my  fatherly  feeling  for  my  youngest - 
born,  but   I   believe   my   new   suite    will   leave    its   predecessors   far 
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behind  it,  and  that  the  piece  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  I  also  believe 
that  it  will  please  you.  Unfortunately,  you  will  become  acquainted 
with  it  only  through  the  transcription  for  pianoforte,  and  all  my  com- 
positions suffer  in  this  form."  In  the  next  letter  to  her,  August  6, 
he  writes  at  great  length  about  Daudet's  "Sapho,"  which  he  disliked 
exceedingly.  For  in  spite  of  the  entry  in  his  diary,  "I  read  nothing, " 
Tschaikowsky  was  a  voracious  reader,  and  his  catholic  but  fine  taste 
is  revealed  constantly  in  the  letters  published  in  Modest's  life  of  his 
brother.* 

*  * 

The  suite  met  with  great  success  when  it  was  first  performed  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Modest  says  that  no  one  of  his  brother's  compositions 
was  so  enthusiastically  applauded  at  the  first  performance,  and  he 
attributes  this  to  the  elements  of  immediate  popularity  in  the  work 
itself,  and  also  to  the  great  skill  of  von  Bulow  as  a  conductor,  who, 
in  turn  classicist,  Wagnerian,  Brahmsite,  was  a  hot  Russophil  in  the 
seventies  and  a  propagandist  for  Tschaikowsky. 

"At  this  time  von  Billow's  worship  of  Tschaikowsky  was  at  its  height ; 
therefore  he  exerted  in  his  conducting  of  the  suite  not  only  his  custom- 
ary skill,  but  he  brought  to  it  the  fire  of  his  then  existing  enthusiasm. 
I  say  'then  existing,'  for  toward  the  end  of  the  eighties  his  enthusiasm 
for  Peter's  compositions  cooled  a  little,  and  he  began  to  wax  enthusi- 
astic over  the  compositions  of  Richard  Strauss,  who  had  scarcely  en- 
tered on  his  career."  The  newspaper  critics  also  praised  the  suite, 
and  only  Cesar  Cui  made  reservations  beginning  with  a  "but."  Tschai- 
kowsky heard  the  performance  and  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Moscow : 
"To-day  [January  30]  I  have  come  back  from  St.  Petersburg,  where 
I  have  spent  a  week  in  feverish  activity.  .  .  I  spent  the  first  day  in 
the  rehearsal  for  the  concert,  in  which  my  new  suite  was  played,  and 
in  preparations  for  the  threatening  strong  excitement.  I  had  a  pre- 
monition that  the  suite  would  please  the  public.  I  was  glad  and  at  the 
same  time  I  was  frightened.  The  result  far  outstripped  my  expecta- 
tion. Never  have  I  experienced  a  triumph  like  this.  I  saw  the  crowd 
of  people  moved  and  I  was  thankful.  Such  moments  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  life  of  a  composer.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  repays 
living  and  working,  but  utter  exhaustion  follows.     I  was  very  sick 

*  Unfortunately, '  this  biography  is  much  abridged,  and  many  letters  are  omitted  in  the  English  version 
by  Mrs.  Newmarch. 
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tracts which  disclose  the  intimate  side  of  the  great  man.  This  and  the 
companion  volume,  "  Mozart,"  are  translated  and  edited  by  Henry  Edward 
Krehbiel.  Price,  $1  net,  each;  postage,  10c.  To  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks.     Send  for  circular  to 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 


Piano 

Voice 

Organ 

Harmony 

Violin 

Cornet 

Clarionet 

Theory 

Viola 

Flute 

'Cello 


Become  a  Musician 


AT  THE 


Hmerican 

School  of 

jVIueic 

The  Largest  Music  School  and 
Finest  Corps  of  Teachers  in  New 
England,  outside  of  Boston. 


JOHN  FREDERICK  DONNELLY 

DIRECTOR 
Professor  of  Music,  Holy  Cross  College 


The  method  of  teaching  in  this  School 
is  similar  to  that  used  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston,  two  of 
the  teachers  (Messrs.  Donnelly  and 
Myers)  having  taught  in  the  normal  de- 
partment of  that  institution  for  two  years. 


RATES:  SO  cents,  $1,  and  $2, 

according  to  teacher  selected. 


476    MAIN    STREET 

WORCESTER     -     -     -     MASS. 

Telephones,    1046-12  and  2392-3 


QfrarljrrB 

Messrs. 

Donnelly 

McEnnelly 

Howe 

Clement 

Myers 

O'Connell 

Cheney 


Hoffm 


an 
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isses 


H.  A. 
O'Gorman 
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Cooney 
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the  next  day.  Later  I  had  some  other  beautiful  impressions,  but  my 
pains  outweighed  my  joy  in  the  increase  of  success.  The  wish  to  hide 
myself,  the  thirst  after  freedom,  rest,  and  solitude  prevailed  over  any 
feeling  of  contented  artistic  ambition.  The  last  day  was  both  trying 
and  agreeable."  Tschaikowsky  went  to  the  opera-house  to  see  the 
fifteenth  performance  of  his  "Onegin."  "The  Tsar  wished  to  see  me; 
he  talked  with  me  for  a  very  long  time,  and  he  was  especially  friendly ; 
he  inquired  with  great  interest  into  all  the  details  of  my  life  and  musical 
career,  and  introduced  me  to  the  Tsarina,  who  also  showed  me  an 
attention  that  deeply  moved  me."  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Tschaikowsky  speaks  here  as  a  patriot  and  not  as  a  snob.  His  letters 
show  his  deep-seated  love  for  Russia,  yet  more  than  once  he  declined 
to  compose  music  to  subjects  suggested  or  almost  commanded  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine.  His  letters  also  show  his  appreciation  of 
the  evils  inherent  in  the  form  and  the  methods  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. 

The  suite  was  performed  in  Moscow  on  January  28,  1885,  when  Erd- 
mannsdorfer  led  it.  The  success  was  great,  but  there  was  not  the  en- 
thusiasm shown  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  critics  were  unanimous  in 
praise. 

The  list  of  works  composed  by  Tschaikowsky  in  1883-84  is  as  fol- 
lows: Suite  No.  2,  Op.  53  (produced  at  Moscow,  February  16,  1884); 
sixteen  Songs  for  Children,  Op.  54;  Suite  No.  3,  Op.  55;  Concert  Fan- 
tasia in  two  movements,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  56  (dedi- 
cated first  to  Mme.  Kssipoff,  then  to  Sophie  Menter,  but  played  for 
the  first  time  by  Serge  Taneieff  at  Moscow,  March  6,  1885) ;  Impromptu 
Capriccio  for  pianoforte,  written  for  Le  Gaulois  in  Paris;  elegy  for 
strings  in  memory|of!the  play-actor, fl J  Samarin;  three  church  songs; 
six  songs,  Op.  57.  Tschaikowsky  also  worked  in  1884  on  a  revision  of 
the  opera,  "Schmied  Wakula." 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Fourth  Concert 

IN     THE      WORCESTER      COURSE 

MECHANICS  HALL 

Thursday  evening,  January  4 

Madame  SAMAROFF  Piano 

Madame  RIDER-KELSET  Soprano 

Mr.  MTRON  W.  WHITNEY,  Jr.  Basso 

Tickets   now    ready    at   he  I  and' s   Music   Store 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STEPHEN  TOWNSEND. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 

PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston* 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE, 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING, 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CUMMINGS, 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher* 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Mr.  HARRY  C.  MULLBTT. 


Teacher  of  PIANOFORTE  and 
HARMONY. 

Studio,  5J8  Main  Street,  Worcester* 

Room  2J. 


Mrs.  CARRIE  KING-HUNT, 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

and  Solo  Pianist. 

Studio  and  mail  address, 
49  WILLIAM  ST.,  WORCESTER. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  fladame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY, COPLEY  SQUARE, BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


INFANTRY  HALL,  PROVIDENCE. 


BostoRSympfiony  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  4, 
AT  8. 15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
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The  eminent  French  Composer 
who  has  just  been  in  America 
as  guest  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  who  ap- 
peared as  Pianist  in  his  own 
Chamber  Music  with  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  and  the  Longy  Club, 
played  exclusively  the 


ifew&lfaittltti 

PIANO 

regarding  which  he  writes  as  follows  : 

New  York,  December  7,  1905. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Co. : 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  America  without  telling  you  how  happy  I  have 
been  to  know  and  to  play  your  magnificent  instruments. 

Your  Pianos  are  quite  remarkable  for  their  expressive  sonority,  which 
has  especially  appealed  to  me,  and  which  commends  them  to  all  those  who 
see  in  music  an  art  addressing  itself  to  the  heart  rather  than  a  pretext  for 
virtuosity. 

One  ca?i  sing  on  your  Fianos,  and  it  is  this  which,  to  my  mind,  consti- 
tutes their  chief  charm.  I  want  to  tell  you  this  in  assuring  you  of  my 
high  esteem. 

(Signed)  VINCENT  d'INDY. 


Smnlittdk 


492  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 

{Opposite  Institute  of  Teckonlogy) 


Boston    Symphony   Orchestra. 

PERSONNEL. 


Twenty=fifth  Season,  1905  =  1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mann,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J  Edw. 


£ach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

VlOI.ONCEl.IvOS. 

Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.         Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Miiller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A.  i     '  < 

Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Debuchy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T, 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.     *     Librarian 
Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.       Sauerquell,  J 


Represented  in   Providence  by  GOFF    &   DARLING 
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Boston  INFANTRY    HALL, 

Symphony  ^ 

IffV^  |l£*cf~f*£|  One  Hundredth  Concert  in  Providence. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


•J*  Providence. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY   4, 

AT  8. 15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Schumann  ....      Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  i,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso ;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.     Trio  I.:  Molto  piu  vivace.     Trio  II. 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 

Max  Bruch  .         .  Penelope's  Trauer,  "  Hellstrahlender  Tag,"  from 

"  Odysseus  " 


Henri  Vieuxtemps    .         .  Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  31 

I.  Introduzione. 

II.  Adagio  religiose 

III.  Scherzo  :  Vivace. 

IV.  Finale  marziale. 

SONGS  WITH  PIANO. 

Rachmaninoff .  "  Der  Friihling  naht  " 

Rubinstein .         .  "Good-night" 

Tschaikowsky "  War  ich  nicht  ein  Halm  " 

Tschaikowsky        .         Theme  and  Variations  from  Suite  No.  3,  in  G  major, 

Op.  55 


SOLOISTS: 
Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD. 
Mr.  CARL  BARLEBEN. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Stdnway. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    {%f   Co.,   Makers 

F'^th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Providence  by 
GOFF    &  DARLING 

276  Westminster  Street 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38      .     .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Hndenich, 
near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  worked  during  1832-33  on  a  symphony  in  G  minor.  The 
first  movement  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given  in 
Zwickau,  November  18,  1832,  by  Clara  Wieck,  who  was  then  thirteen 
years  old.  This  movement  was  also  played  February  12,  1833,  at 
Schneeberg,  where  Schumann  lived  for  a  time  with  his  brothers,  and 
at  Leipsic,  April  29,  1833,  as  a  first  movement  of  a  First  Symphony. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in  1835, 
under  Schumann's  direction;  that  the  last  movement  was  a  failure. 
We  know  that  the  symphony  was  completed  and  never  published. 
Schumann  himself  wrote  to  Hofmeister  from  Schneeberg  (January 
29,  1833) :  "The.  symphony  is  going  ahead.  It  is  being  diligently  re- 
hearsed here  with  Beethoven's  in  A  major,  and  you  would  scarcely 
know  it  by  the  performance  at  Zwickau."  In  a  letter  dated  in  1839 
he  wrote  of  a  symphony  which  he  had  nearly  finished  in  1832. 

During  the  years  from  1833  to  1841  Schumann  wrote  many  of  his 
finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  but  they  were  piano  pieces — 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  Carneval,  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor,  Sonata 
in  G  minor,  Fantasie,  Phantasiestucke,  Davidsbiindler,  Kreisleriana, 
Novelletten,  Nachtstucke,  Faschingsschwank — and  songs.  But  in 
1 84 1  he  wrote  Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat;  Overture,  Scherzo,  and 
Finale  (Finale  rewritten  in  1845);  Symphony  in  D  minor  (rewritten 
in  1 85 1,  and  now  known  as  the  Fourth) ;  Allegro  for  piano  and  orchestra 
(used  as  first  movement  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  54). 

Schumann  was  married  to  Clara  Wieck  September  12,  1840,  after 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  father,  after  a 
nervous  strain  of  three  or  four  years.  His  happiness  was  great,  but 
to  say  with  some  that  this  joy  was  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  First 
Symphony  would  be  to  go  against  the  direct  evidence  submitted  by  the 
composer.  He  wrote  Ferdinand  Wenzel :  "It  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
think  of  the  journal," — the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  founded  by 
Schumann,  Wieck,  Schunke,  and  Knorr  in  1834,  and  edited  in  1841  by 


Miniature   Scores  of  Wagner's   WorKs 

Trauermarsch  aus  "  Gotterdammerung." 

Prelude,  "  Parsifal/' 

Siegfried  Idyll. 

Wotan's  Abschied  von  Briinnhilde  und  Feuerzauber. 

Siegmund's  Liebeslied  aus  "  Die  Walkure." 

Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg." 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9   East   17th  Street,    /NEW  YORK 
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Modern 

French 

Song 

EDITED  BY 

PHILIP  HALE 

Sixty  Songs  by  Thirty- 
seven  Composers 

These  two  volumes  represent  the  most  successful  effort  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  compile  an  anthology  of  the  works  of  mod- 
ern French  song  composers.  It  is  at  once  catholic  and  discrimi- 
nating ;  and  while  giving  ample  recognition  to  the  most  radical  of 
the  younger  men,  like  dTndy,  Faure,  Debussy,  and  others  less 
well  known,  the  work  of  the  more  conservative  composers  is  largely 
drawn  upon.  A  place  is  also  found  for  the  charming  and  grace- 
ful songs  of  such  writers  as  Chaminade  and  Godard. 

The  editor's  task  has  been  performed  in  a  most  painstaking 
and  thorough  manner.  In  addition  to  an  essay  upon  the  genesis 
and  growth  of  French  song, —  a  subject  which  Mr.  Hale  is  quali- 
fied to  handle  with  authority, —  biographical  sketches  of  every  com- 
poser have  been  provided.  By  the  charm  of  its  style,  no  less  than 
its  value  as  criticism,  this  essay  must  be  ranked  high  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Each  volume  contains  portraits  of  nine  of  the 
most  prominent  song  writers  and  an  index  in  both  French  and 
English. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  highest  excellence 
in  paper,  printing,  and  binding. 

VOL.    I.,  BEMBERG  TO  FRANCE 
VOL.  II.,  GEORGES  TO  WICOR 

Issued  in  two  editions, —  for  high  voice  and  for 
low  voice. 

Price  each,  in  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50. 
In  cloth,  full  gilt,      .      $2.50,  postpaid. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


Schumann  alone :  "I  have  during  the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least 
in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with  happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me. 
Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony — and,  what  is  more,  a  spring  symphony : 
I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter 
(November  23,  1842)  to  Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end 
of  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that 
sways  men  until  they  are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each 
year.  I  do  not  wish  to  portray,  to  paint ;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the 
period  in  which  the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and 
character,  and  shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  wrote  to  Wilhelm  Taubert,  who 
was  to  conduct  the  work  in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your 
orchestra  in  the  performance  a  sort  of  longing  for  the  spring,  which 
I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when  I  wrote  in  February,  1 84 1  ?  The  first  en- 
trance of  trumpets,  this  I  should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it 
were  from  high  above,  like  unto  a  call  to  awakening ;  and  then  I  should 
like  reading  between  the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how 
everywhere  it  begins  to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in 
the  Allegro,  how  little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong 
to  spring.  True,  these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after 
my  work  was  finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I 
thought  it  as  the  good-bye  of  spring." 

(It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  symphony  was  fully  sketched  in  four 
days,  and  that  Schumann  now  speaks  of  composing  the  work  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1 84 1,  and  now  of  writing  it  toward  the  end  of  that  year.) 

*  * 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Schumann  himself  makes  no  reference  to  a 
poem  that  undoubtedly  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  this  sym- 
phony. In  October,  1842,  he  gave  his  portrait,  the  one  by  Kriehuber, 
to  Adolph  Bottger,  and  he  wrote  as  a  dedication  three  measures  of 
music  with  these  words:  "Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a 
poem  of  Adolph  Bottger:  to  the  poet,  in  remembrance  of  Robert 
Schumann."  The  music  was  the  opening  theme  given  to  horns  and 
trumpets.     Bottger  said  that  the  poem  was: — 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 

Lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  FLOOR  COVERINGS  can 
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Du  Geist  der  Wolke,  triib'  und  schvver, 
Fliegst  drohend  uber  Land  und  Meer. 

Dein  grauer  Schleier  deckt  im  Nu 
Des  Himmels  klares  Auge  zu. 

Dein  Nebel  wallt  herauf  von  fern, 
Und  Nacht  verhiillt  der  Liebe  Stern: 

Du  Geist  der  Wolke,  triib'  und  feucht, 
Was  hast  Du  all'  mein  Gliick  verscheucht, 

Was  rufst  Du  Thranen  in's  Gesicht, 
Und  Schatten  in  der  Seele  Licht? 

O  wende,  wende  Deinen  Lauf, — 
Im  Thale  bluht  der  Friihling  auf ! 

These  verses  have  thus  been  Englished  in  prose :  "Thou  Spirit  of  the 
Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and  sea;  thy 
grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven ;  thy  mist  seethes 
up  from  afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the 
Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how  thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  hap- 
piness, how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and  shadows  into  the  light 
of  my  soul!  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
spring!" 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Kautz,  of  Albany  (N.Y.),  who  knew 
Bottger,  for  the  following  notes:  "Now  pondering  the  above  inspira- 
tional poem,  the  unsophisticated  reader,  noting  its  sombreness,  its 
brimfulness  of  despair  and  agonizing  sentiment,  would  wonder  how  on 
earth  it  could  have  any  psychological  connection  with  the  origin  of  a 
musical  work  so  seemingly  foreign  in  spirit,  so  sunny,  buoyant,  and 
optimistic,  as  is  the  Schumann  Symphony  in  B-flat.  But,  if  the  reader 
will  carefully  note  the  last  line,  'Im  Thale  bluht  der  Friihling  auf!'  he 
will  be  given  the  key  that  will  dispel  all  his  mystification.  The  sym- 
phony is  the  apotheosis  of  spring,  and  all  that  it  symbolizes  in  philoso- 
phy and  life.  The  lyre  of  Schumann  may  have  sounded  deeper  chords, 
but  scarcely  more  enduring  ones.  It  will  live  henceforward  as  the 
Spring  Symphony.  Why  Schumann  should  have  chosen  the  sym- 
phonic rather  than  some  other  form,  in  giving  utternace  to  his  ideas, 
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remains  unexplained.  It  is  known  that  even  to  a  later  time  he  ad- 
hered to,  and  repeatedly  expressed,  the  opinion  that  nothing  new  could 
any  more  be  evolved  out  of  the  sonata  (symphony)  or  overture  form. 
Even  as  late  as  1832  he  went  so  far  as  to  ask,  in  a  letter  to  the  critic 
Rellstab,  in  Berlin,  'Why  should  there  not  be  an  opera  without  words?' 


* 


"Adolph  Bottger,"  says  Mr.  Kautz,  "during  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  literary  and  musical  circles 
of  Leipsic,  and  was  in  close  friendly  relations  with  Liszt,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Hiller,  and  Gade.  He  had  known  Wagner  from  boyhood 
up,  and  had  attended  both  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  with 
him;  but  their  artistic  tendencies  diverged  later  on,  and  they  became 
estranged.  Bottger,  like  the  rest  of  his  Leipsic  brethren,  failed  to 
realize  Wagner's  towering  genius.  When  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  his 
conversation  was  full  of  interesting  experiences.  Thus,  he  once  men- 
tioned—what must  now  seem  surprising — that  Schumann  frequently 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Madame  Clara  Schumann's  conception 
of  his  piano  works.  As  partially  confirmatory  of  this,  there  is  at  least 
one  letter  extant  in  which  Schumann  admonishes  her  to  play  certain 
of  his  pieces  'just  twice  again  as  slow.'  In  another  letter  he  warns  her 
against  her  impetuosity  in  playing  his  music.  It  is  known  that  to  the 
end  of  her  life  Madame  Schumann  always  preferred  playing  the  Finale 
of  the  Etudes  Symphoniques  in  the  first  and  not  in  the  improved  second 
version.  Can  we  imagine  it  possible  that  the  'Schumann  tradition,' 
as  represented  for  years  by  Madame  Schumann,  may  have  been  a 
myth,  after  all?" 

Mr.  Kautz  gives  as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Schumann  in  his 
letters  never  alluded  to  the  "true  origin  of  his  symphony"  the  "habitual 
taciturnity  of  Schumann,  his  secretiveness,  and  the  suspiciousness  with 
which  he  regarded  nearly  all  of  his  associates."  "I  have  not  the  means 
■  at  hand  of  stating  definitely  in  what  year  the  verses  first  appeared,  but 
it  could  not  have  been  much  earlier  than  1840.  Schumann's  auto- 
graphic letter,  together  with  one  of  Mendelssohn's,  containing  his 
musical  setting  of  Bottger's  'Ich  hor'  ein  Voglein  locken,'  were  both 
framed,  and  occupied  conspicuous  positions  among  the  many  other 
attractions  that  crowded  the  walls  of  the  poet's  library. 
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"Adolph  Bottger  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1815,  and  during  the  early- 
forties  achieved  considerable  fame  as  a  writer  of  very  high-class  verse, 
representing,  with  Geibel,  Freiligrath,  and  others,  the  aftermath  of 
German  romantic  poetry;  but  it  was  chiefly  as  a  translator  of  English 
poetry,  of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Longfellow,  that  he  became  re- 
nowned. His  German  translation  of  Lord  Byron,  in  the  metre  of  the 
original,  was  a  veritable  tour  de  force,  reaching  many  editions,  and 
resulting  in  making  Byron's  name  a  household  word  in  Germany.  But, 
while  thus  popularizing  the  fame  of  others,  his  own  strong,  original  work 
was  being  gradually  overlooked  and  neglected,  and  now  his  once  so 
admired  lyrics  are  mostly  relegated  to  the  anthologies.  Bottger  was 
only  another  earlier  martyr  to  the  same  irony  of  fate  that  has  now 
overtaken  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

1  'Bottger  was  the  possessor  of  many  rare  and  valuable  autographs 

and  relics  of  departed  celebrities.     Among  the  latter  were  locks  of  hair 

from  the  heads  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  down  to  the  plug  hat  that  had  once 

belonged  to  the  great  and  mighty  Klopstock.     This  hat  had  for  some 

time  previously  been  in  the  possession  of  the  dull  poet  and  hymn  writer, 

Johannes  Minckwitz,    professor    of    literature   in    the    University  of 

Leipsic ;  and  the  story  goes,  that  as  long  as  Minckwitz  lived,  he  never 

failed  to    observe    the    annual    return    of    Klopstock' s    birthday    by 

sallying  forth  clad  in  the  historic  hat.     Adolph  Bottger*  died  along 

in  the  seventies,  in  poverty  and  neglect.     I  do  not  know  what  became 

of  his  collection  of  rarities." 

* 

*  Bottger  died  November  16,  1870. — Ed. 
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it  is  well  known  that  the  original  phrase  given  to  trumpets  and  horns 

was  written  in  an  ineffective  manner,  as  was  revealed  at  the  rehearsal 

of  the  symphony  led  by  Mendelssohn:   indeed,  two  of  the  tones  could 

hardly  be  heard,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  instruments  then 

used.     Nevertheless,  Schumann  told  Verhulst  in  1853  tnat  he  was  sorry 

he  changed  the  theme.     After  that  Verhulst  used  the  original  version 

whenever  he  conducted  the  symphony. 

* 
*  * 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara  Schumann 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund  in  the  Gewandhaus  at 

Leipsic,  March  31,  1841.     The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

Chorus,  "  Des  Staubes  eitle  Sorgen " Haydn 

Adagio  and  Rondo  from  Concerto  in  F  minor Chopin 

Clara  Schumann 

Aria  from  "Iphigenie"  {sic) Gluck 

H.  Schmidt. 

Allegro      R.  Schumann 

(  Song  without  Words      Mendelssohn 

\  Piece Scarlatti 

Clara  Schumann. 

Symphony  (MS.) R.  Schumann 

Conducted  by  Mendelssohn. 

Duo  for  Four  Hands  (new) Mendelssohn 

Clara  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 

Songs:  "Widmung,"  " Die  Lowenbraut " R.  Schumann 

"Am  Strande" C  Schumann 

Miss  Schloss. 
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Duo  Concertante  for  Melophone  and  Violoncello 

Giulo  Regondi  and  Joseph  Lidel  (sic). 

Fantasie  on  Themes  from  "Moses" Thalberg 

Clara  Schumann. 

The  melophone  was  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  reed  organ.  It  was 
invented  in  1837  by  Leclerc,  a  watchmaker  of  Paris,  and  was  in  the  form 
of  a  huge  guitar.  The  right  hand  acted  as  blower.  Halevy  used  the 
instrument  in  his  opera,  "Guido  et  Ginevra"  (Paris,  1838). 

*  * 

The  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  a  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  London,  June  5,  1854.  The  Musical  World,  the  leading 
weekly  journal,  ably  edited,  spoke  as  follows:  "The  only  novelty  was 
Herr  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  which  made  a  dead  failure,  and 
deserved  it.  Few  of  the  ancient  'Society  of  British  Musicians'  sym- 
phonies were  more  incoherent  and  thoroughly  uninteresting  than  this. 
If  such  music  is  all  that  Germany  can  send  us  of  new,  we  should  feel 
grateful  to  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Wessel  if  they  would  desist  from  importing 
it." 

Schumann's  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  had  been  played  the  year 
before  (April  4)  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert.  Extracts  from  the  review 
published  in  the  same  journal  will  show  the  attitude  of  the  leading 
English  musicians  of  the  early  fifties  toward  the  composer. 

"Robert  Schumann  and  Richard  Wagner  (uncle  of  the  famous  Mdlle. 
Joanna  Wagner)  are  the  representatives  of  what  is  styled  the  '  aesthetic ' 
school  in  Germany.  The  latter  has  written  chiefly  for  the  theatre,  the 
former  for  the  orchestra  and  the  chamber.  Of  Wagner  we  expect  to 
have  an  early  opportunity  of  speaking.     Of  Schumann  we  have  been 
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compelled  to  speak  frequently,  and,  as  it  has  happened,  never  in  terms 
of  praise.  So  much  has  been  said  of  this  gentleman,  and  so  highly  has 
he  been  extolled  by  his  admirers,  that  we  who,  born  in  England,  are  not 
necessarily  acquainted  with  his  genius,  have  been  led  to  expect  a  new 
Beethoven  or,  to  say  the  least,  a  new  Mendelssohn.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  the  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  which  have  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ella,  at  the  Musical  Union,  and  by  other  adventurous  explorers 
for  other  societies,  have  turned  out  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  good.  An 
affectation  of  originality,  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  art,  an  absence 
of  true  expression,  and  an  infelicitous  disdain  of  form  have  character- 
ized every  work  of  Robert  Schumann  hitherto  introduced  in  this  country. 
The  affected  originality  had  not  enough  of  genuine  feeling  to  be  ac- 
cepted, while  the  defects  by  which  it  was  accompanied  gave  its  emptiness 
and  false  pretension  a  still  smaller  chance  of  taking  hold  of  public  favor. 
The  statement  of  these  objections,  however,  has  always  been  met  by 
the  answer:  'Oh,  you  have  not  heard  Schumann's  best  works:  you 
should  know  his  orchestral  compositions,  his  Symphony  in  B-flat,  and, 
above  all,  his  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale.'  Well,  we  have  heard  the 
Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  .  .  .  and  we  regret  to  say  that,  bad  as  we 
consider  the  chamber  compositions  of  the  author,  we  are  forced  to  pro- 
nounce the  present  orchestral  work  still  worse. "  Then  follows  an  attack 
on  this  piece.  This  is  the  closing  sentence:  "The  general  style  betrays 
the  patchiness  and  want  of  fluency  of  a  tyro ;  while  the  forced  and  un- 
natural turns  of  cadence  and  progression  declare  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  convulsive  efforts  of  one  who  has  never  properly  studied  his 
art  to  hide  the  deficiencies  of  early  education  under  a  mist  of  pompous 
swagger."  The  reviewer  comments  on  the  disapproval  of  the  audience, 
and  adds:  "And  yet  Robert  Schumann,  according  to  some,  is  the  com- 
poser who  in  combination  with  Richard  Wagner — 'Brother  Wagner,' 
be  it  understood — is  to  raise  a  new  school  of  art,  to  extinguish  Men- 
delssohn, and  to  teach  the  worshippers  of  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  many  important  secrets  which  the  scores  of  these  great 
masters  have  never  yet  disclosed.  Oh,  that  a  musical  Pope  would  start 
up  and  write  a  musical  Dunciad !  Thus,  and  only  thus,  would  the  so- 
called  aesthetic  school  be  exposed  to  the  world  in  its  proper  light." 


* 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck  conductor,  January  15,  1853.  The  score  itself,  however,  was 
known  here  before  that  date.  Mr.  William  Mason  heard  a  performance 
at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipsic:  "I  was  so  wrought  up  by  it  that  I 
hummed  passages  from  it  as  I  walked  home,  and  sat  down  at  the  piano 
when  I  got  there,  and  played  as  much  of  it  as  I  could  remember.  I 
hardly  slept  that  night  for  the  excitement  of  it.  .  .  .  I  grew  so  en- 
thusiastic over  the  symphony  that  I  sent  the  score  and  parts  to  the 
Musical  Fund  Society  of  Boston,  the  only  concert  orchestra  then  in  that 
city,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Webb.  They  could  make  nothing  of  the 
symphony,  and  it  lay  on  the  shelf  for  one  or  two  years.  Then  they 
tried  it  again,  saw  something  in  it,  but  somehow  could  not  get  the  swing 
of  it,  possibly  on  account  of  the  syncopations.  Before  my  return  from 
Europe,  in  1854,  I  think  they  finally  played  it.  In  speaking  of  it,  Mr. 
Webb  said  to  my  father:  'Yes,  it  is  interesting;  but  in  our  next  concert 
we  play  Haydn's  "Surprise  Symphony,"  and  that  will  live  long  after 
this  symphony  of  Schumann's  is  forgotten.'  Many  years  afterward  I 
reminded  Mr.  Webb  of  this  remark,  whereupon  he  said,  'William,  is  it 
possible  that  I  was  so  foolish?'  "  (''Memories  of  a  Musical  L,ife,"  by 
•William  Mason.     New  York,  1901,  pp.  40,  41.) 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  reviewed  the  performance  in  his  Journal  of  Music, 
January  22,  1853:  "We  doubt  not,  very  various  opinions  were  formed 
of  this  composition  among  the  audience.  To  many  its  novelty  (without 
superficial  brilliancy)  and  its  very  richness,  fulness,  earnestness  of  mean- 
ing made  it  dull,  and  would  have  made  it  so,  had  it  been  ever  so  perfectly 
presented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thoroughly  initiated,  intimate  ad- 
mirers of  Schumann  (what  few  there  were  there  present)  were  naturally 
keenly  sensitive  to  every  fault  of  execution,  and  could  scarce  contain 
themselves  from  crying  out  about  the  murder  of  their  hero.  ...  If  parts 
were  blurred  and  confused;  if  here  and  there  passages  were  roughly 
rendered;  if  movements  were  unduly  hurried  or  retarded  (a  matter 
about  which  we  could  only  surmise,  not  knowing  the  work  beforehand) ; 
if  flutes  and  oboes  and  violins  sometimes  returned  a  thin  and  feeble 
answer  to  the  over-ponderous  blasts  of  the  trombones, — still  an  im- 
posing, although  now  and  then  obscured,  outline  loomed  before  us  of 
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a  grand,  consistent,  original,  inspired  whole.     It  moved  us  to  respect 
and  to  desire  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  new  symphonist." 

*  * 

If  the  English  reviewers  described  the  Symphony  in  B-flat  as  one  be- 
longing to  the  "Broken  Crockery  School,"  if  they  hooted  Schumann's 
works  and  in  1854  accused  the  composer  of  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens,  the  Parisian  critics  were  far  better  disposed.  Fragments  of 
the  symphony  were  performed  at  a  Popular  Concert  led  by  Pasdeloup, 
January  19,  1862.  The  whole  symphony  was  played  at  a  Conservatory 
Concert,  led  by  George  Hainl,  December  15,  1867.  The  critics  praised 
the  work,  and  said  the  audience  was  "ravished  by  the  beauty  of  the 
music."  Schumann  influenced  the  French  as  well  as  the  Russian  com- 
posers. The  English  were  faithful  to  Mendelssohn,  and  their  composers 
have  not  yet  wholly  escaped  from  slavish  imitation  of  the  least  praise- 
worthy characteristics  of  that  composer.  It  was  an  Englishman  who 
said  of  Schumann,  ' '  Having  an  inordinate  ambition  to  be  ranked  as  an 
original  thinker,  he  gives  to  the  world  the  ugliest  possible  music."  It 
was  Smile  Zola  who  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gagniere:  "O  Schumann, 
despair,  the  luxury  of  despair!  Yes,  the  end  of  all,  the  last  song  of 
mournful  purity,  soaring  over  the  ruins  of  the  world !" 

* 

*  * 

And  in  Vienna  the  symphony,  led  by  Schumann  on  January  1,  1847, 

fell  absolutely  flat.     The  composer  was  known  only  as  "Clara  Wieck's 

husband,"  and  for  years  in  Vienna  he  was  associated  with  Liszt  and 

Wagner  as  makers  of  Zukunftsmusik,  dangerous  fellows.     Schumann 

was  thus  strengthened  in  his  earlier  opinion,  that  ' '  the  Viennese  are  an 

ignorant  people,  and  know  little  of  what  goes  on  outside  their  own  city." 

Nor  was  the  symphony  more  favorably  received  in  1856,  when  it  was 

conducted  by  Hellmesberger.     In  1861  the  Viennese  public  first  began 

to  find  some  beauty  in  the  music. 

* 
*  * 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat  has  been  played  at  these  concerts,  under  Mr. 

Henschel,  March  4,  1882;   Mr.  Gericke,  November  15,  1884,  November 
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Telephone,  3363-3 
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13,  i886,  November  3,  1888;  Mr.  Nikisch,  March  8,  1890,  January  31, 
1 89 1,  April  16,  1892,  January  28,  1893;  Mr.  Paur,  November  25,  1893, 
December  7,  1895,  October  23,  1897;  Mr.  Gericke,  October  14,  1899, 
January  4,  1902,  March  5,  1904. 


Theme;  and  Variations  from  Suite  No.  3,  Op.  55. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky's  Suite  No.  3,  in  G  major,  was  composed  in  1884.  It 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  January  24,  1885,  when  Hans  von 
Biilow  conducted  it.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  one  of 
Theodore  Thomas's  Popular  Concerts,  November  24,  1885.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  October  17,  1891.  Tschaikowsky  conducted  it  with  some  of 
his  other  Works  at  the  music  festival  in  New  York  for  the  dedication 
of  Carnegie  Hall:  1891,  May  5,  Festival  March;  May  7,  Suite  No.  3; 
May  8,  "Pater  Noster"  and  "Legend";  May  9,  Pianoforte  Concerto 
No.  1,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe. 

The  suite  is  in  four  movements,  Elegie,  Valse  melancolique,  Scherzo, 
Tema  con  variazioni.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  of  them  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
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Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 
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To  the  Musical  Profession  and 
General  Musical  Public  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Vicinity 


Under  the  constant  urging  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  us  by  the 
leading  teachers  and  musicians  of  this  State  and  vicinity  we  have  at  last 
yielded  and 

Decided  to  open  a  sheet  music 
emporium  second  to  none 

in  New  England. 

For  years  we  have  been  listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  musical  public, 
that  here  in  this  beautiful  and  progressive  city  of  Providence  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  secure  the  musical  compositions  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  their  profession,  and  that  they  are  forced,  at  a  much  greater 
expense  and  annoyance,  to  give  the  major  portion  of  their  patronage  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  which,  at  the  best,  means  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days. 

No  more  delay. 
Order  your  sheet  music  of  us. 

Our  stock  will  comprise  the  full  catalogues  of  G.  Schirmer,  Arthur  P. 
Schmidt,  John  Church  Co.,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Edward  Schubert  &  Co., 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Boosey  &  Co.,  White,  Smith  &  Co.,  J.  Fischer  & 
Bro.,  Carl  Fischer,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  reigning  popular  hits  of  the  day  from 
the  comic  operas  and  the  best  popular  ballads, —  in  fact,  a  department  where 
teacher  or  musician,  whether  pianist,  instrumentalist,  or  voice,  will  find  just 
what  they  ask  for  without  receiving  that  worn-out  Providence  music-store 
expression,  "We  haven't  got  it,  but  will  order  it."  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
shall  positively  be  in  the  position  to  say  at  all  times,  "  How  many  do  you 
wish  ? "  

The  Rhode  Island  public  know  that  whatever  the  Joseph  M.  Mann  Piano 
Company_do  they  do  well,  so,  when  our  sheet  music  department  is  opened, 
it  will  be  a  verification  of  this  fact, —  none  better  in  New  England. 
Your  welcome  will  be  as  sincere  as  is  our  cordial  invitation  to  visit  us. 
We  hope  to  be  favored  with  at  least  a  share  of  your  patronage. 

N.B. — Watch  the  newspapers  for  the  date  of  our  opening. 


JOSEPH    M.    MANN    PIANO   CO. 

MANN    HALL 

Providence  347  Westminster  Street       *     New  York 
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two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, tambourine,  harp,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Max  Erd- 
mannsdorf er,  *  who  was  then  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music 
Society,  Moscow. 

*  * 

IV.  Tema  con  variazioni.  The  simple  theme,  G  major,  2-4,  is  sung 
by  first  violins  with  accompaniment  of  detached  chords. 

Variation  1.  The  theme  is  given  to  all  the  strings  (pizzicato)  in 
octaves;  flutes  and  clarinets  are  in  counterpoint  above. 

2.  The  first  and  second  violins  are  as  one  voice,  concertante,  in 
rapid  thirty-second  passages  throughout.  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  horns,  accompany. 

3.  For  three  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons.  The  theme  is 
first  played  as  upper  voice  by  first  flute.  In  the  second  section  the  sec- 
ond clarinet  plays  the  continuation  of  the  theme,  which  is  ended  by  the 
flute.  The  other  instruments  are  for  the  most  part  in  elaborate 
polyphony. 

4.  For  full  orchestra  (B  minor),  "pochissimo  meno  animato."  The 
chief  theme  is  now  below  and  now  aboA~e.  'Cellos,  clarinets,  and 
English  horn  in  unison  give  peculiar  richness  to  the  theme. 

5.  For  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  strings.  G  major,  allegro 
vivace,  3-4.  A  fugato,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  theme  serves  as  chief  theme  for  contrapuntal  treatment. 

6.  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  A  snare-drum  is  added  to  the  instruments 
used  in  the  preceding  variation.  The  theme  is  like  unto  the  tarantella 
motive.  The  dance  is  furiously  loud  until  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
solemn  choral  of  the  next  variation. 

*  Max  Erdmannsdbrffer  died  at  Munich,  February  14,  1905.  Born  at  Nuremberg  on  June  14,  1848,  he 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  and  with  Rietz  at  Dresden.  He  was  court  conductor  at  Sondershausen 
(1871-80),  then  he  lived  for  a  time  at  Leipsic.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  at 
Moscow  from  1882  to  1889.  and  he  founded  at  Moscow  in  1885  a  students'  orchestral  society.  From  1889  to 
1895  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic  concerts  and  Singakademie  at  Bremen.  In  1895  he  moved  to  Munich, 
but  conducted  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society's  concerts  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  winters  of  1895-96  . 
and  1896-97.  In  1897  he  was  court  conductor  at  Munich  and  teacher  in  the  Akademie  der  Tonkunst,  but 
he  resigned  both  positions  toward  the  end  of  1898,  and  in  1897  he  gave  up  conducting  the  Akademie  concerts, 
The  University  of  Warsaw  made  him  a  professor  in  1886.  He  wrote  an  overture,  "Narziss,"  choral  works, 
songs,  and  piano  pieces.  He  married  in  1874  Pauline  Fichtner  (born  Oprawill  in  1847  at  Vienna),  a  pupil 
of  Liszt  and  a  celebrated  pianist  and  teacher. 


GLOVES  MAY  BE  RIGHT 
AND  NOT  BE  FOWNES, 

BUT  THEY  CAN'T  BE 


FOWNES 


AND  NOT  BE  RIGHT. 
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It  is  our  purpose  to  display  at  our  Providence  warerooms  a 
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7.  2-4.  Wood- wind  instruments  play  the  theme  transformed  into 
a  choral. 

8.  Adagio,  3-4.  In  this  variation  as  well  as  in  the  next  there  is  the 
suggestion  of  folk-tunes.  The  harmonies  of  this  variation  are  not 
modern  in  tonality:  they  hark  back  to  the  old  folk-song — church — 
modes.  The  preceding  choral  goes  into  a  tremolo  of  divided  violins, 
and  the  English  horn  sings  a  characteristic  melody,  adagio,  molto  can- 
tabile  ed  espressivo. 

9.  Full  orchestra  with  solo  violin.  A  major,  allegro  molto  vivace, 
2-4.  Two  dance  measures  are  constantly  repeated.  The  melody  is 
in  the  violins,  and  a  clarinet  and  the  horns  accompany  with  tonic  and 
dominant  chords  on  a  dominant  pedal.  There  is  a  climax  (piu  presto) ; 
it  is  followed  by  a  cadenza  for  solo  violin,  which  leads  into  the  next 
variation. 

10.  B  minor,  allegro  vivo  e  un  poco  rubato,  3-8.  Chiefly  a  capri- 
cious solo  for  violin,  with  accompaniment,  for  the  most  part,  of  detached 
chords. 

11.  B  major,  moderato  mosso,  4-4.  A  variation  built  upon  a  tonic 
pedal.  At  the  end  the  basses  descend  to  the  low  F-sharp,  and  prepare 
the  pedal-point  of  the  Finale. 

12.  Finale.  Polacca.  Moderato  maestoso  e  brillante,  3-4.  A 
drum-roll  on  the  low  F-sharp  with  blare  of  horns  gives  the  signal  for 
a  festival.  Violins  and  flutes  in  ascending  triplets  include  initial  tones 
of  the  theme.  The  pace  grows  livelier;  the  triplets  are  changed  into 
sixteenths.  Trombones  (ff  marcatissimo)  announce  a  fragment  of  the 
theme,  which  soon  is  sounded  in  diminution  by  the  same  instruments. 
There  is  a  mighty  crescendo  with  constant  drum-roll  on  F-sharp,  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  basses,  and  after  a  dramatic  ritardando  the 
polacca  begins  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  beat  of  drums  and  crash  of 
cymbals.  The  contrasting  melody  is  sung  by  all  the  violins  and  violas. 
Trumpets  and  trombones  remember  snatches  of  the  theme  for  varia- 
tions. Much  of  the  introduction  to  the  polacca  is  repeated,  as  is  the 
dance  itself,  and  a  poco  piu  mosso  brings  the  end. 

Polacca,  or  Polonaise.      Walther  does  not  mention  this  dance  in  his 
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OVER  FORTY  different  makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano-players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Piano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World,"  but  it  is  un- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection. 


THE   AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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Musicalisches  Lexicon  (1732),  but  Mattheson  (1737)  recognizes  it, 
and  says  that  one  should  judge  of  its  usefulness  by  seeing  it  danced,  not 
by  hearing  it  sung.  The  polonaise  is  more  of  a  stately  procession  than 
a  dance.  "It  is  characteristic  of  the  country  where  we  find  united 
Oriental  splendor  and  gravity  with  the  proud  spirit  of  an  independent 
Western  race.  Opened  by  the  couples  of  highest  rank,  it  takes  in  the 
whole  company,  aged  men  and  women,  children,  high  dignitaries, 
magistrates,  none  too  solemn  or  careworn  to  be  excused  this  beautiful 
exercise  of  etiquette.  The  promenade  is  broken  by  curtesies.  One  of 
its  features — that  of  the  man  giving  up  his  partner  as  soon  as  another 
comes  to  claim  her — was  originally  a  symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all 
nobles  in  the  state.  The  new  claimant  for  a  lady's  hand  in  the  dance 
must  clap  his  hands  after  bowing  before  her.  This  is  the  signal  to  the 
dancer  in  possession,  who  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  lady  with  apparent 
politeness;  but  he  retires  to  a  corner  and  meditates  reprisals." 

The  custom  of  opening  a  ball  with  a  polonaise  has  been  introduced  in 
many  European  courts,  but  not  in  France.  There  was  an  attempt  at 
Paris  in  May,  1890,  to  introduce  the  dance  at  private  parties.  (The 
name  polonaise  is  sometimes  given  to  a  sort  of  Russian  mazurka  danced 
in  the  form  of  a  cotillion.)  Theophile  Gautier  described  in  1866  a  polo- 
naise at  the  Winter  Palace,  St.  Petersburg:  "The  cortege  of  brilliant 
uniforms  goes  on  increasing — a  nobleman  leaves  the  hedge  and  takes 
a  lady  by  the  hand,  and  this  new  couple  take  their  place  in  the  pro- 
cession and  keep  step  with  the  leader.  It  must  be  difficult  to  walk 
thus  under  the  fire  of  a  thousand  and  possibly  ironical  eyes.  Military 
dress  does  much  for  the  men,  but  how  different  for  the  women !  Most 
of  them  walk  to  perfection,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  art,  that  of 
walking  gracefully  and  simply  while  being  watched;  more  than  one 
great  play-actress  has  never  understood  it." 


Much  of  Tschaikowsky's  festal  music  is  the  expression  and  expansion 
of  Thomas  de  Quincey's  superbly  tragic  page: — 

"From  all  which  the  reader  may  comprehend,  if  he  should  not  happen 
experimentally  to  have  felt,  that  a  spectacle  of  young  men  and  women 
flowing  through  the  mazes  of  an  intricate  dance  under  a  full  volume 
of  music,  taken  with  all  the  circumstantial  adjuncts  of  such  a  scene  in 
rich  men's  halls — the  blaze  of  lights  and  jewels,  the  life,  the  motion, 
the  sea-like  undulation  of  heads,  the  interweaving  of  the  figures,  the 
'  anakuklesis, '  or  self -revolving,  both  of  the  dance  and  the  music, 
'never  ending,  still  beginning,'  and  the  continual  regeneration  of  order 
from  a  system  of  motions  which  forever  touch  the  very  brink  of  con- 

THF     NATION  A  I  Founded  by 

il11-     li/ll  IvrlinL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY      In  co/p  Te,d  -in  «88\and 

r\WZ     Illicit     S\C  chartered  m  1 89 1  by 

\JI       IVI U  0 1 1~     \jtT  special  act  of  Congress. 

AMFPIfA  47-49  West  25th  Street, 

AlVILmV-A  NEW  YORK. 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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fusion — that  such  a  spectacle,  with  such  circumstances,  may  happen  to 
be  capable  of  exciting  and  sustaining  the  very  grandest  emotions  of 
philosophic  melancholy  to  which  the  human  spirit  is  open.  The  reason 
is,  in  part,  that  such  a  scene  presents  a  sort  of  mask  of  human  life, 
with  its  whole  equipage  of  pomps  and  glories,  its  luxury  of  sight  and 
sound,  its  hours  of  golden  youth,  and  the  interminable  revolution  of 
ages  hurrying  after  ages,  and  one  generation  treading  upon  the  flying 
footsteps  of  another;  whilst  all  the  while  the  overruling  attempers  the 
mind  to  the  spectacle,  the  subject  to  the  object,  the  beholder  to  the 
vision.  And  although  this  is  known  to  be  but  one  phasis  of  life — of 
life  culminating  and  in  ascent — yet  the  other  (and  repulsive)  phasis 
is  concealed  upon  the  hidden  or  averted  side  of  the  golden  arras, 
known  but  not  felt:  or  is  seen  but  dimly  in  the  rear,  crowding  into 
indistinct  proportions . ' ' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventies  Tschaikowsky  began  to  keep  a 
diary,  and  he  made  daily  entries  in  it  for  ten  years,  after  which  he 
noted  only  special  incidents  in  his  life, — when  he  travelled,  or  when  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  confide  to  some  one  who  could  not  answer  him. 
About  two  years  before  his  death  he  burned  most  of  these  books. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  diary  between  the  notes  of  his  journey  in  1873 
and  those  of  April  25,  1884. 

On  April  28,  1884,  at  Kamenka,  he  wrote:  "I  tried  in  the  forest 
and  in  the  house  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  new  symphony,  but  I 
was  not  satisfied.  I  took  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  found  the  seed- 
corn  for  a  future  suite  (not  symphony)."  He  was  at  once  almost  dis- 
couraged, for  he  wrote  his  brother  Modest  two  days  afterward  that  he 
could  not  buckle  himself  to  his  task:  "I  have  as  yet  no  real  inspira- 
tion. While  I  am  walking  I  now  and  then  jot  down  in  my  note-book 
fragmentary  thoughts,  but  they  are  rather  empty  and  unimportant, 
and  I  am  now  in  a  period  of  doubt  concerning  my  creative  power." 
He  noted  in  his  diary  May  1 :  "I  am  vexed  with  my  ill  success,  dis- 
contented with  myself  on  account  of  the  commonplace  character  of 
everything  that  comes  into  my  mind.  Is  my  mind  really  dry?"  Yet 
he  wrote  a  few  days  later  to  one  of  his  relations:  "Thank  God,  I  feel 
well.  There  cannot  be  a  much  more  horrid  hole  than  Kamenka,  but 
it  is  a  village ;  and  that  is  enough  to  make  me  feel  well.  ...  I  go  early 
in  the  morning  into  the  forest  and  sit  there  till  noon,  pick  violets, 
observe  the  awaking  insects  and  birds,  and  give  myself  up  wholly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  nature,  while  I  occasionally  put  down  thoughts  for 
a  future  great  symphonic  work,  and  then,  contented,  return  home 
about  noon." 

Do  yoti  know  about  " Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES    <a    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Che  new  musical  Education 

FOR  PIANOLA  OWNERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions, 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL   POPULAR   COURSE    FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 

(  62  Rolls,  12  Scores  \    «,AA 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  12  Lessons      .         .         .  j  I2  LesSon  Papers     [$l0° 

(  42  Rolls,  10  Scores  )       *ns 
WAGNER  COURSE,  10  Lessons     ....  \\Q  Less(^n  Papers     \      $75 

(  16  Rolls,  4  Scores)       #}e 
WAGNER'S  "RING"  COURSE,  4  Lessons   .         .         \     4  LesSon4Papers    }      $35 

(  20  Rolls,  20  Scores  )       *An 
POPULAR  COURSE,  5  Lessons  -j    $  Lesson  Papers     \      *4<> 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 
PRIVATE    CLASS    WORK. 
CLUB  WORK   IN    SMALL   TOWNS. 
SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    FiftK   Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Messrs.  M.  STEINERT  <&  SONS  COMPANY 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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But  read  this  grim  entry  on  May  6 :  "I  shall  soon  be  forty-four  years 
old.  How  much  I  have  gone  through,  and — truly,  without  any  false 
modesty — how  little  I  have  accomplished!  In  my  own  true  calling 
I  have  produced — hand  on  heart — nothing  perfect,  nothing  ideal. 
I  am  always  seeking  after  something,  I  hesitate,  I  vacillate.  And 
how  about  things?  I  read  nothing,  I  know  nothing.  Gone  forever 
is  the  time  of  quiet,  undisturbed,  still  existence.  Much  that  is  excit- 
ing, much  that  is  repugnant,  much  that  a  man  of  my  character  cannot 
endure  with  indifference.  No,  it  is  time  to  live  within  one's  self  and 
in  his  own  manner."  He  wrote  in  a  little  more  cheerful  vein  to  a 
woman  who  had  remembered  his  birthday:  "I  receive  wishes  for  my 
happiness  without  any  bitterness,  though  I  am  a  year  older.  I  do 
not  wish  to  die  for  a  long  time;  I  should  like  to  reach  old  age;  but 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  be  young  and  live  my  life 
all  over  again.  Once  is  enough!  The  recollection  of  the  past,  of 
which  you  speak  mournfully,  is  indeed  sad,  and  no  one  is  more  inclined 
than  I  to  sink  himself  in  memories,  no  one  feels  more  keenly  than  I 
the  vanity  and  the  fugitiveness  of  life;  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  again 
for  youth.  Each  period  in  life  has  had  its  good  sides ;  the  main  thing 
is  not  to  be  eternally  youthful,  but  not  to  suffer  physically  and  men- 
tally. I  do  not  know  now  how  I  shall  think  as  a  gray  beard,  but  I  can- 
not conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  all  the  good  things 
which  are  now  my  portion  is  greater  than  that  which  was  at  my  com- 
mand in  childhood,  and  therefore  I  do  not  mourn  at  all  over  my  forty- 
four  years.  I  shouldn't  mind  seventy  or  eighty,  if  I  were  only  sound 
in  body  and  in  mind.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  not  to  fear  death. 
On  this  subject  I  cannot  assume  an  important  air.  I  am  not  so  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  religious  feeling  as  to  see  in  death  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  life;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  enough  of  a  philos- 
opher to  be  contented  with  the  depths  of  nothingness  into  which  one 
will  sink.     I  envy  no  one  so  much  as  I  do  religious  men." 

He  sweated  over  the  waltz.  May  14:  "Yes,  I  am  indeed  old." 
He  left  his  work  to  go  to  a  card  party :  "As  long  as  I  have  luck,  I  am 
ashamed  and  I  try  to  lose;  as  soon  as  luck  leaves  me,  then  I  grow 
vexed."     On   May  20   he   had  finished   the   Andante,  and   he  wrote: 
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"I  am  well  pleased  with  it."  Then  he  was  displeased  with  themes 
in  the  first  movement.  "How  hard  it  is  now  for  me  to  work!  Is 
this  really  old  age?"  On  May  29  he  played  music  by  Mozart  and 
found  thereby  much  comfort.  The  idea  came  to  him  to  write  a  suite 
based  on  works  by  Mozart.  (This  suite,  No.  4,  "Mozartiana,"  Op. 
61,  was  composed  in  1887,  and  produced  at  Moscow,  November  26  of 
that  year.)  May  30:  "I  compose  too  nervously,  as  though  somebody 
were  goading  me.  This  nervousness  is  unheal thful,  and  it  mirrors 
itself  probably  in  the  poor  suite.  But  I  work  with  good  results  (the 
variations  in  the  finale)."  June  2:  "To-day  I  worked  well,  for  four 
variations  are  ready." 

On  June  2  he  wrote  his  publisher,  Jurgenson:  "I  am  composing 
my  third  suite,  which  I  shall  dedicate  to  Erdmannsdorfer,  to  cool  his 
wrath  over  my  flight  from  Moscow." 

On  June  4  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "The  suite  is  completed."  In  a 
letter  to  Jurgenson  from  Grankino,  July  2,  he  said:  "I  live  here  very 
pleasantly,  quietly,  like  a  countryman,  yet  I  work  zealously.  A  more 
'  inspired '  work  than  the  new  suite  has  never  existed !  !  !  I  have  great 
hopes  of  the  new-born  work;  God  knows  what  I  shall  say  of  it  a  year 
from  now.  At  any  rate,  it  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  pains."  To 
Serge  Taneieff,  July  12:  "I  am  writing  a  [third]  suite.  I  wished  to 
make  a  symphony,  but  it  did  not  come  to  me.  As  for  that,  the  name's 
nothing;  at  any  rate,  I  am  writing  a  great  symphonic  work.  ...  It 
will  be  ready  toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  for  I  am  working  very 
regularly  and  earnestly."  To  Mrs.  von  Meek,  July  26:  "I  do  not 
know  how  far  I  am  blinded  through  my  fatherly  feeling  for  my  youngest- 
born,  but  I  believe  my  new  suite  will  leave  its  predecessors  far 
behind  it,  and  that  the  piece  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  I  also  believe 
that  it  will  please  you.  Unfortunately,  you  will  become  acquainted 
with  it  only  through  the  transcription  for  pianoforte,  and  all  my  com- 
positions suffer  in  this  form."  In  the  next  letter  to  her,  August  6, 
he  writes  at  great  length  about  Daudet's  "Sapho,"  which  he  disliked 
exceedingly.  For  in  spite  of  the  entry  in  his  diary,  "I  read  nothing," 
Tschaikowsky  was  a  voracious  reader,  and  his  catholic  but  fine  taste 
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is  revealed  constantly  in  the  letters  published  in  Modest' s  life  of  his 
brother.* 


*  * 


The  suite  met  with  great  success  when  it  was  first  performed  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Modest  says  that  no  one  of  his  brother's  compositions 
was  so  enthusiastically  applauded  at  the  first  performance,  and  he 
attributes  this  to  the  elements  of  immediate  popularity  in  the  work 
itself,  and  also  to  the  great  skill  of  von  Biilow  as  a  conductor,  who, 
in  turn  classicist,  Wagnerian,  Brahmsite,  was  a  hot  Russophil  in  the 
seventies  and  a  propagandist  for  Tschaikowsky. 

"At  this  time  von  Billow's  worship  of  Tschaikowsky  was  at  its  height ; 
therefore  he  exerted  in  his  conducting  of  the  suite  not  only  his  custom- 
ary skill,  but  he  brought  to  it  the  fire  of  his  then  existing  enthusiasm. 
I  say  'then  existing,'  for  toward  the  end  of  the  eighties  his  enthusiasm 
for  Peter's  compositions  cooled  a  little,  and  he  began  to  wax  enthusi- 
astic over  the  compositions  of  Richard  Strauss,  who  had  scarcely  en- 
tered on  his  career."  The  newspaper  critics  also  praised  the  suite, 
and  only  Cesar  Cui  made  reservations  beginning  with  a  "but."  Tschai- 
kowsky heard  the  performance  and  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Moscow : 
"To-day  [January  30]  I  have  come  back  from  St.  Petersburg,  where 
I  have  spent  a  week  in  feverish  activity.  .  .  I  spent  the  first  day  in 
the  rehearsal  for  the  concert,  in  which  my  new  suite  was  played,  and 
in  preparations  for  the  threatening  strong  excitement.  I  had  a  pre- 
monition that  the  suite  would  please  the  public.  I  was  glad  and  at  the 
same  time  I  was  frightened.  The  result  far  outstripped  my  expecta- 
tion. Never  have  I  experienced  a  triumph  like  this.  I  saw  the  crowd 
of  people  moved  and  I  was  thankful.     Such  moments  are  the  most 

*  Unfortunately,  this  biography  is  much  abridged,  and  many  letters  are  omitted  in  the  English  version 
by  Mrs.  Newmarch. 

Hotel    Rennert 


-y.^SsJ^'-KEjJ      ■■■  j"        ■----"■-    v------ .^ 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection 


Baltimore,    Md. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Has  recently  placed  music  among  the  studies  for  which  entrance 
credit  is  given. 

The  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School  has  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  its  career  considered  the  musical  education  of  a  child 
a  most  serious  matter  and  a  necessity,  and  attributes  to  this  more 
than  to  anything  else  its  rapid  success. 

Although  all  pupils  are  welcome,  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano 
School  wishes  mostly  to  interest  serious  parents  who  wish  to  give 
their  children  a  thorough  musical  education,  which  in  future 
years  or  in  case  of  necessity  might  be  of  practical  value  to  them. 

The  instruction  of  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School  is  im- 
parted according  to  well-defined  plans  and  ideas.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  to  guesswork  or  chance.  Its  curriculum  is  practical 
and  systematic,  and  leads  the  player  from  the  beginning  stage, 
gradually,  to  the  highest  classes,  in  which  music  is  taught  accord- 
ing to  university  principles,  and  science  made  the  basis  of  all 
instruction. 

For  instance,  in  harmony  the  principles  of  acoustics,  de- 
monstrated by  scientific  instruments,  form  the  basis  of  the  lesson. 
The  anatomy  of  the  arm  and  physiology  of  motions,  based  upon 
the  investigations  of  DuBois-Raymond  and  Wundt,  are  the  lead- 
ing features  in  the  demonstration  and  the  teaching  of  piano 
techniques,  etc. 

Can  it,  then,  be  so  hard  for  you  to  decide  where  your  child 
should  be  educated  in  music  ?  And  why  not  send  it  to  an  institu- 
tion where  the  pupils  are  really  educated  in  music,  where  you  get 
the  best  and  most  thorough  instruction,  and  the  most  value  for 
your  money  ? 

Your  child's  best  interests  should  tell  you  that  the  only 
school  for  you  is  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School. 

Prospectus  mailed  upon  application.  Office  open  daily  from 
nine  to  six.     Our  representative  will  call  upon  request. 

HANS  SCHNEIDER  PIANO  SCHOOL, 

Butler  Exchange, 

Providence,  R.I. 
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beautiful  in  the  life  of  a  composer.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  repays 
living  and  working,  but  utter  exhaustion  follows.  I  was  very  sick 
the  next  day.  Later  I  had  some  other  beautiful  impressions,  but  my 
pains  outweighed  my  joy  in  the  increase  of  success.  The  wish  to  hide 
myself,  the  thirst  after  freedom,  rest,  and  solitude  prevailed  over  any 
feeling  of  contented  artistic  ambition.  The  last  day  was  both  trying 
and  agreeable."  Tschaikowsky  went  to  the  opera-house  to  see  the 
fifteenth  performance  of  his  "Onegin."  "The  Tsar  wished  to  see  me; 
he  talked  with  me  for  a  very  long  time,  and  he  was  especially  friendly ; 
he  inquired  with  great  interest  into  all  the  details  of  my  life  and  musical 
career,  and  introduced  me  to  the  Tsarina,  who  also  showed  me  an 
attention  that  deeply  moved  me."  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Tschaikowsky  speaks  here  as  a  patriot  and  not  as  a  snob.  His  letters 
show  his  deep-seated  love  for  Russia,  yet  more  than  once  he  declined 
to  compose  music  to  subjects  suggested  or  almost  commanded  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Const antine.  His  letters  also  show  his  appreciation  of 
the  evils  inherent  in  the  form  and  the  methods  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. 

The  suite  was  performed  in  Moscow  on  January  28,  1885,  when  Erd- 
mannsdorfer  led  it.  The  success  was  great,  but  there  was  not  the  en- 
thusiasm shown  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  critics  were  unanimous  in 
praise. 

The  list  of  works  composed  by  Tschaikowsky  in  1883-84  is  as  fol- 
lows: Suite  No.  2,  Op.  53  (produced  at  Moscow,  February  16,  1884); 
sixteen  Songs  for  Children,  Op.  54;  Suite  No.  3,  Op.  55;  Concert  Fan- 
tasia in  two  movements,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  56  (dedi- 
cated first  to  Mme.  Essipoff,  then  to  Sophie  Menter,  but  played  for 
the  first  time  by  Serge  Taneieff  at  Moscow,  March  6,  1885) ;  Impromptu 
Capriccio  for  pianoforte,  written  for  Le  Gaulois  in  Paris;  elegy  for 
strings  in  memory  of  the  play-actor,  I.  Samarin;  three  church  songs; 
six  songs,  Op.  57.  Tschaikowsky  also  worked  in  1884  on  a  revision  of 
the  opera,  "Schmied  Wakula." 

Would  you  like  to  know  Beethoven's  opinion  of  Cherubini  ? 

In  "  Beethoven,  the  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words," 
you  will  find  his  opinions  of  many  composers  and  in  other  chapters  ex- 
tracts which  disclose  the  intimate  side  of  the  great  man.  This  and  the 
companion  volume,  "  Mozart,"  are  translated  and  edited  by  Henry  Edward 
Krehbiel.  Price,  $1  net,  each;  postage,  10c.  To  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks.     Send  for  circular  to 

B.  W-  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
STEPHEN  TOWNSEND,  Teacher  of  Singing. 


6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


PIANIST. 

MiSS  LAURA  HAWKINS,        No.  e  newbury  street, 


Boston* 
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WILLIAM  KITTREDGE,  And  T-^-  of  si„ging. 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J,  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6 
Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CUMMINGS, 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 
320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

Miss  Harriot  Endora  Barrows,  $?  conrad  Bunding, 

Providence,  R.I. 


Mrs.  MARTHA  C.  TISDALE, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

Pupil  of  Sig.  V.  Vannini,  of  Florence,  Italy. 

515  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  PROVIDENCE, 

THURSDAY  . 


ORGAN,  PIANO, 

ARTHUR  H.  RYDER,     .  harmony. 

708  Lederer  Building  and  Grace  Church. 


Mrs.  Emma  Winslow-Childs, 


PIANOFORTE/ 

SOLOIST  and  TEACHER. 

47  Maple  Street,  Providence. 


CHARLES  E.  6.  DICKERSON 


VIOLIN. 

Studio:  426  Caesar  Misch  Building, 
5  PROVIDENCE,  RJ. 

Telephone,  3462  R  Union. 

Residence,  62  Pearl  Street. 


Contralto  Soloist  and 

Elizabeth  Tripp  Northiip,  vocal  instructor. 

5i  i  Butler  Exchange,  Providence* 
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CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD, 

VOICE. 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston. 

41    CONRAD    BUILDING,    Providence 


EVANGELINE  LARRY, 

VIOLIN. 

41  Conrad  Building. 

Residence,  25  PITMAN  ST.  -    -    -  Telephone. 


Mrs.  ERNST  FISCHER, 

Graduate  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Leipzig,  Germany. 

VOICE  and  PIANO. 

Studio,  42   Conrad  Building. 


MANDOLIN  LebTns 

GIUSEPPE  PETTINE, 

"Italy's"  Greatest  Mandolinist. 

Lederer  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.I. 


Miss  CARRIE  SCHMITT, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY. 

711  Lederer  Building. 


Miss  LILLIAN  BOYLE, 

PIANO. 
708  Lederer  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


rir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  iladame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY, COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

#  Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Mrs.  ANNIE  SHATTUGK  BLIVEN, 

Pianoforte* 

501  Butler  Exchange. 

TUESDAYS  AND   FRIDAYS. 


Miss  EDITH  A.  GYLLENBERG, 

Pianoforte 

STUDIO :  78  Mitchell  Street. 


Miss  ALZADA  J.  SPRAGUE, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 
501  Butler  Exchange. 

MONDAYS   AND   THURSDAYS. 


CHARLES  F.  KELLEY, 
Voice  and  Piano. 

Caesar  iTisch  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


WALTER  GARDNER  DAWLEY, 

Pianoforte. 

4  Tanner  Street. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


BostonSymptiony  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-first  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


THIRD  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
1 


m.  Uincent 
dlitdy 


The  eminent  French  Composer 
who  has  just  been  in  America 
as  guest  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  who  ap- 
peared as  Pianist  in  his  own 
Chamber  Music  with  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  and  the  Longy  Club, 
played  exclusively  the 


PIANO 

regarding  which  he  writes  as  follows  : 

New  York,  December  7,  1905. 
Mason  &:  Hamlin  Co.  : 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  America  without  telling  you  how  happy  I  have 
been  to  know  and  to  play  your  magnificent  instruments. 

Your  Pianos  are  quite  remarkable  for  their  expressive  sonority,  which 
has  especially  appealed  to  me,  and  which  commends  them  to  all  those  who 
see  in  music  an  art  addressing  itself  to  the  heart  rather  than  a  pretext  for 
virtuosity. 

0?ie  can  sing  on  your  Pianos,  and  it  is  this  which,  to  my  mind,  consti- 
tutes their  chief  charm.  I  want  to  tell  you  this  in  assuring  you  of  my 
high  esteem. 

(Signed)  VINCENT  d'INDY. 

ifaim&iaiititndk 


Philadelphia  Representatives 

BLASIUS  CBb  SONS 

1016  Chestnut  Street 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 

PERSONNEL. 


Twenty=fifth  Season,  1903-1906. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 

Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  0. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Moldauer,  A. 

First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.                  Mann,  F. 
Krafft,  W.                      Eichheim,  H. 
Hoffmann,  J.                 Fiedler,  E 
Strube,  G.                      Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
MuUaly,  J,  C. 

Barleben,  C. 
Akeroyd,  J. 
Fiumara,  P. 
Swornsbourne,  W. 

Second  Violins. 
Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 
Tischer-Zeitz,  H.           Goldstein,  S. 
Marble,  E.  B.                 Berger,  H. 
W                                         ,Eichler,  J   Edw. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 

Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 

Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.                    Hoyer,  H. 
Kolster,  A.                     Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Krauss,  0.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.                     Barth,  C. 
Nagel,  R.                         Heindl,  A. 
Heberlein,  H. 

Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 

Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.                  Butler,  H. 
Seydel,  T.                       Gerhardt,  G. 

Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 

Flutes.                                                        Oboes. 
Maquarre,  A.             Brooke,  A                           Longy,  G.                       Sautet,  G. 
Fox,  Paul                  Maquarre,  D.                                          Lenom,  C. 

English  Horn. 
Muller  F. 

Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.       Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinbt. 
Fritzsche,  0. 

Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 

CONTRA-BASSOOIf. 

Debuchy,  A. 

Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 

Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J.  F. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S, 


Tympani. 
Rett  berg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.       Sauerquell,  J. 

'    3 


U.S.A. 

PIANO  (hat  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  Worlds  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791   TREMONT   STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by  JOHN  WANAMAKER 


BOStOn  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Symphony  |       pmladelpha. 

g^  -  ji  Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 

Vll  CtlQS  X.VSL  Twenty-first  Season  in  Philadelphia. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8, 

AT  8,15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Rubin  Goldmark Overture  to  "  Hiawatha  " 


Strube       .         .         .       Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

First  time  at  these  concerts 
I.     Allegro  assai. 
II.     Reverie :  Adagio. 
III.     Passacaglia:  Anclantino  grazioso. 

Tschaikowsky  .         .        "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia,  after 

Dante,  Op.  32 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  T.  ADAMOWSKL 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  ot  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &    Co.,    Makers 

F;;th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 

JAMES  BELLAK'S  SONS 

1 129  Chestnut  Street 


Overture,  "Hiawatha" Rubtn  Goldmark 

(Born  in  New  York  on  August  15,  1872;  now  living  there.) 
Rubin  Goldmark,  a  nephew  of  Karl  Goldmark,  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  he  left  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  old.  While  he  was  in  college,  he  studied  music  with  Alfred  von 
Livonius.  He  spent  two  years  in  Vienna,'  where  he  studied  the  pianoforte 
with  Anton  Door  and  theory  and  composition  with  the  Puehs  brothers- 
On  his  return  to  America  Goldmark  studied  the  piano  with  Joseffv  and 
composition  with  Dvorak.  In  1894  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him 
to  go  to  Colorado  Springs,  where  he  was  director  for  some  time  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  pianoforte  trio, 
a  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  'cello,  a  romanza  for  'cello,  and  a  theme  and 
variations  for  orchestra.  The  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  was  played 
here  from  manuscript  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Gebhard  at  a  Kneisel 
Quartet  Concert,  January  28,  1901. 

The  "Hiawatha"  overture  was  composed  in  1896,  when  Mr.  Gold- 
mark  was  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  title  indicates  the  poetic 
source  and  suggestiveness  of  the  subject.  The  composer  made  no 
attempt  to  use  Indian  folk-tunes.  The  overture  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time  and  from  manuscript  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert,  January  13,  1900.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction,  Adagio,  E  major,  4-4.  A 
figure  is  worked  out  at  considerable  length  in  imitation,  and  at  times 
a  more  cantabile  theme  in  the  violins  and  'cellos  is  opposed  to  it.  An 
accelerando  passage,  built  on  fragments  of  the  theme  of  the  coming 
Allegro  movement,  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture.  This 
main  body,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  major,  3-4,  begins  immediately  with 

New  Song's  and  Ballads  for 
Teachers  and  Recital-givers 


April's  Here 

Now  sleeps  the  Crimson 

Petal 
Light  of  mine  Eyes 
If  I  built  a  World  for  you 
Three  Encore  Songs 
Little  White  Sun 
Sea  hath  its  Pearls 
Violet  and  the  Rose 
Indian  River  Song 


Soprano 

By  Landon  Ronald 


Roger  Quilter 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 

L.  Lehmann 

P.  Bowie 

Cuthbert  Wynne 

Ellen  Cowdell 

A.  L. 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 


A  Breton  Lullaby 
Living  Poems 
I  am  not  Fair 
Kashmira  Song 
Soft  falls  the  Dusk 


Contralto 

By  Reginald  Somervilie 
R.  Batten 
F.  Paolo  Tosti 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
Muriel  Nelson 


Tenor 


My  ain  Folk 
A  Smile 
Beloved 
In  the  Dawn 


By  Laura  Lemon 
Landon  Ronald 
A.  Goring  Thomas 
Edward  Elgar 


Baritone  and  Bass 


Two  Elizabethan  Lyrics 

My  Captain 

Soldier's  Toast 

Vagabond 

Love  of  a  Heart,  that's  True 

Give  a  Man  a  Horse 


By  H.  Lane  Wilson 
Cyril  Scott 
J.  Airlie  Dix 
R.  V.Williams 
A.  Woodforde-Findtn 
G.  H.  S.  Lewis 


BOOSEY   &   COMPA/MY,    9   East    17th  Street,    NEW   YORK 


CERTIFIED 
HEPPE  PIANOS 

If  you  were  about  to  buy  a  piano  and  could  get  such  well-known 
authorities  on  tone  and  acoustics  as  these  to  aid  you  in  your  selection,  would 
you  not  feel  assured  of  an  artistic  piano  ? 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE, 

Musical   Doctor,  Professor  of  Music  at 
he  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


W.  W.  GILCHRIST, 

Musical  Doctor,  teacher  of  Voice  and 
Composition,  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Club  and  Harris  burg  Choral. 


THOMAS  a'BECKET, 

Instructor  of  Music  at  Girard  College 
and  Secretary  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
National  Association-. 


SAMUEL  L.  HERRMANN, 

Teacher  Piano  and  Harmony,  Musical 
Director  of  the  Treble  Clef,  the  Maenner- 
chor  and  the  Manheim  Clubs. 

HENRY  GORDON  THUNDER, 

Orchestral  conductor  and  pianist,  con- 
ductor of  Philadelphia  Choral  Society, 
organist  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
Buffalo,  1 901  ;  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904 

WILLIAM  STOLL,  Jr., 

Teacher  Piano  and  Violin,  conductor  of 
the  Germania  Orchestra  and  the  Beethoven 
String  Quartette. 


The  verdict  of  this  distinguished  jury  is  not  embodied  in  a  general 
opinion,  but  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  PIANO  IS  ACTUALLY  TESTED, 
and  those  found  worthy  receive  a  Certificate,  which  is  sealed  to  the  back  of 
the  piano  and  varnished  over,  so  that  neither  figures  nor  facts  can  be 
changed. 

This  protects  our  patrons  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  Our  strict  one- 
price  system,  six  months'  free  exchange  privilege,  and  ten-year  guarantee 
protect  you  commercially. 

We  make  the  "  HEPPE,"  "MARCELLUS,"  and  "  EDOUARD 
JULES,"  the  only  pianos  in  the  world  with  three  sounding-boards. 


C.   J.    HEPPE  &  SON, 

1115-1117   Chestnut  St.,  6th  and  Thompson  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


its  first  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  It  goes  into  afsub- 
sidiary  passage,  forte  e  diminuendo,  in  the  full  orchestra,  and  there  is  a 
thematic  figure  for  the  horns.  The  clarinet  first  sings  the  second  theme 
in  G  major,  which  is  then  taken  up  by  the  violins.  There  is  a  broader 
second  subsidiary  theme  in  B  major,  at  first  for  'cellos  and  clarinet,  then 
for  the  full  orchestra.  Against  this  subsidiary,  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  appear  as  a  counter-figure  in  the  bass.  The  free  fantasia  is  long. 
The  third  section  of  the  overture  begins  with  the  re-entrance  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  tonic ;  its  development  is  somewhat  shortened,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  second  theme  and  subsidiary  is  more  extended.  There  is 
a  long  coda,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major,  4-4,  based  on  a  development, 
with  crescendo  and  climax,  of  a  new  version  of  the  first  theme.  A 
diminuendo  and  double  pianissimo  of  full  orchestra  bring  the  end. 

*  * 

Among  the  chief  musical  works  suggested  by  Longfellow's,  "Hia- 
watha" (1855)  are  the  following: — 

Drama:  "Hiawatha,"  musical  Indian  play  with  aboriginal  O  jib  way 
melodies  harmonized  and  the  words  translated  by  Frederick  R.  Burton. 

Cantatas:  "Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,"  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London,  November  11,  1898;  "Death  of  Minnehaha," 
by  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  North  Staffordshire  Festival,  October  26,  1899; 
"Hiawatha's  Departure,"  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  London,  March  22,  1900; 
"Hiawatha,"  by  Frederick  R.  Burton,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  April  28,  1893; 
"The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha,"  for  male  voices,  Arthur  Foote,  Boston 
(Apollo),  May  12,  1886  (John  F.  Winch,  baritone). 

Symphony:  "Hiawatha,"  August  Walther,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1897. 

Symphonic  Poems:  "Minnehaha"  and  "Hiawatha"  by  Hugo  Kaun 
(Berlin,  October  17,  1901) ;  "Hiawatha,"  L.  A.  Coerne. 


Dry  cleaning 

women's  gowns 

By  the  improved  French  process  in- 
sures thoroughness  in  freshening  up 
the  colors  without  shrinking  or  fading 
the  fabric.  No  powerful  chemicals 
used  to  rot  the  texture. 
We  also  clean  carpets,  upholstered 
furniture,  blankets,  lace  curtains,  men's 
clothing,  etc.  We  dye  goods  in  all 
the  fashionable  colors. 


A.  F.  BORNOT  &  BBO. 


17th  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave. 
1535  Chestnut  St. 
N.  ii.  Corner  12th"and  "Walnut  Sts. 
1714  North  Broad  St. 
Southwest  Corner  Broad  and  Tas- 
ker  Sts. 


The  One 

Perfect 
Scale 


Style  45.    cTVIatchless  Cunningham  Grand 


IJWe  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  musi- 
cians, students  of  acous- 
tics, connoisseurs,  and 
prospective  piano 
buyers  to  call  at  our 
warerooms  and  investi- 
gate the  Matchless 
Cunningham  Scale. 

CJ  It  is  as  perfect  as  a 
Stradivarius  violin.  A 
better  scale  has  never 
been  drawn. 

^  The  scale  is  the  heart,  the  basis,  the  foundation  of  the  piano,  but, 
as  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  illustrated  in  a  brief  advertisement,  we 
invite  you  to  come  here,  and  we  will  demonstrate  the  all-important 
subject  —  scale — in  the  making  of  a  flawless  piano. 

€]j  The  Cunningham  Scale  is  the  inspiration  of  our  offer  of  $10,000 
for  a  better  piano. 

^Matchless  Cunningham  Piano 
$425  and  upward 

f^ifCJfrl      *s  ^e  ^nc^  °^  P^ano  vou'd  expect  to  pay  $450 
^■J"-!"*-  ^*  ***■     for  from  the  dealer, —  in  fact,  much  better  than 
most  instruments  sold  at  this  price. 

^  Our  prices  from  $275  to  $350. 

€J  Easy  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  payments  accepted  for  any  of 
our  pianos. 

CUNNINGHAM  PIANO  Company 

Chestnut  and  Eleventh  Streets 


Factory : 
Fiftieth  Street,  Parkside  Avenue, 
and  Viola  Street 
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The  BELLEVUE  STRATFORD  BALL-ROOM 


THIRD  CONCERT  by 


The 


Kneisel  Quartet 

FRANZ  KNEISEL,  First  Violin  LOUIS  SVECENSKI,  Viola 

J.  THEODOROWICZ,  Second  Violin        ALWIN  SCHROEDER,  Violoncello 

On  Monday  Afternoon,  January  29 

at  2.45  o'clocK 


MOZART 
SMETANA 


(a)  BORODINE 
{b)  RAFF 


PROGRAMME 


.  Quartet  in  E-fkt  major 
Quartet  in  E  minor 


Notturno  from  Quartet  in  D  major 
.    Scherzo  from  Quartet  in  D  minor 


Tickets  on  sale  at  the  office  of  Miss  Harris,  at  Heppe's,  1115  Chestnut 

Street. 
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Overtures:  Overture  to  the  "Hiawatha"  trilogy,  S.  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  Norwich  (England)  Festival,  October  6,  1899;  "Hiawatha," 
Rubin  Goldmark,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  January  13, 
1900. 

"Melodrama  of  Hiawatha,"  music  for  the  recitation  of  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  poem,  Saidee  Knowland  Coe,  composer  (Chicago,  1905). 


Concerto  No.  2,  in  F-sharp  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  concerto  in  manuscript  is  now  performed  for  the  first  time. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Lyman  Johnson*  for  the  analysis 
of  the  concerto. 

"Mr,  Strube  wrote  this  concerto  in  the  spring  of  1905.  It  is  in  three 
movements.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  assai,  consists  of  two  con- 
trasting themes:  the  first  is  a  swiftly  moving,  lyrical  melody  in  3-4 
rhythm;  the  second  is  of  broader  and  quieter  character.  After  a 
short  prelude,  in  which  the  theme  is  suggested  by  violas  and  'cellos, 
the  violin  enters  with  the  first  subject.  This  is  followed  by  an  ener- 
getic working-out  of  the  theme,  combined  with  a  development  of  a 
three-note  motive,  of  two  eighths  and  a  quarter,  given  out  by  the 
orchestra,  and  leads  to  a  sonorous  tutti  on  the  first  subject.  The 
solo  violin  enters  with  passage-work  built  upon  the  three-note  motive 
over  an  accompaniment  of  wood-wind  and  violins  in  high  positions, 
and  leads  over  to  the  second  theme  in  E  major,  which  is  of  a  flowing, 

*It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Johnson,  of  this  city,  wrote  the  poem  "Longing,"  which  suggested  to  Mr. 
Strube  Ms  symphonic  poem  for  viola  and  orchestra,  played  here  at  a  Symphony  Concert  last  season. 


Young  Women's  Evening 
Pumps 

There's  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in 
our  Evening  Pumps  of  black  or  white 
castor.  A  hint  of  brilliance  in  the 
colored  kids, —  pinks,  blues,  etc. 
Pretty,  graceful  shapes,  adorned 
with  stylish  bows  or  buckles. 

&  SON,  No.  1318  Chestnut  Street 


lyrical  mood.  The  oboe  continues  this  theme,  while  the  solo  instru- 
ment ornaments  it  with  flowing  arabesques.  The  solo  violin  and  the 
orchestra  now  bring  up  reminiscences  of  the  first  theme  and  the  three- 
note  motive,  which  resolve  into  the  coda.  This  closing  section  of  the 
movement  is  based  upon  the  themes  already  heard.  They  are  given 
out  by  the  orchestra,  over  which  the  solo  instrument  plays  rapid 
passage- work,  and  leads  to  a  brilliant  close. 

"The  second  movement  is  a  Reverie,  Adagio,  E-flat  major.  After 
eight  measures  of  prelude,  formed  by  the  building  up  of  harmonies 
on  a  pedal-point,  given  out  by  'cellos  and  basses,  the  solo  violin  enters, 
piano,  with  the  principal  theme,  accompanied  by  clarinets  and  bassoons. 
The  solo  instrument  takes  up  an  episode  in  A-flat  minor,  and  modu- 
lates to  a  theme  in  C  minor,  which  introduces  a  repetition  of  the  first 
theme,  played  by  the  solo  violin  an  octave  higher,  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  flutes  and  clarinets.  A  short,  unaccompanied  cadenza 
leads  to  a  section  of  agitated  character,  with  accompaniment  of  harp, 
violins,  and  violas,  and  introduces  a  theme  of  brighter  and  broader 
character,  with  harmonies  given  out  by  trombones,  horn,  and  strings 
pizzicato.  The  first  theme  now  returns  with  new  combinations  of 
harmony  and  different  accompaniment,  consisting  of  harp  and  violins, 
and  concludes  quietly. 

"The  last  movement,  in  the  form  of  a  Passacaglia,  Andantino,  gra- 
zioso,  consists  of  variations  on  an  original  theme  in  F-sharp  minor, 
7-4  rhythm.  The  first  four  variations  are  free,  but  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  principal  theme,  as  they  have  the  character  of  a 
development.  The  fifth  variation  is  a  tutti.  The  sixth  and  the 
seventh  are  of  stricter  nature,  and  lead  to  a  short,  transitional  ca- 
denza, which  resolves  into  a  flowing  cantilena,  which,  although  sound- 
ing like  a  new  theme,  is  really  an  outgrowth  of  the  principal  theme. 

THIRTY-SEVE/NTH  SEASO/N 

PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL  ACADEMY 

The  oldest  successful  School  of  Music 

1617  Spruce  Street  and  6029  Main  Street,  Germantown 

RICHARD   ZECKWER,    Director 

TEACHERS  :  R.  Zeckwer,  C.  Samans,  W.  Leps,  H.  Immermann,  Camille  Zeckwer, 
H.  Ezerman,  P.  Meyer  (late  concert-master  of  Thomas  Orchestra),  H.  Kirkland,  Misses 
S.  Sower,  B.  Davis,  L.  Tiers,  V.  Henderson,  Marie  Buedinger,  E.  Mohr,  M.  Walker, 
J.  Calhoun,  G.  Ackroyd,  F.  Urban,  Mrs.  E.  Robb. 
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Against  this  the  oboe  and  the  clarinet  suggest  phrases  of  the  chief 
theme.  In  the  ninth  variation  the  theme  is  given  out  alternately  by 
the  violas  and  'cellos,  and  the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  In  the  tenth  it 
is  played  by  the  strings  pizzicato,  while  the  solo  instrument  takes 
up  ornamental  passage-work.  The  eleventh  variation  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  tenth,  but  is  more  flowing  and  lyrical  in  mood,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  violins,  flute,  and  clarinet.  A  brilliant  cadenza,  written 
for  the  work  by  Mr.  Gericke,  leads  to  the  coda,  which  forms  the  final 
variation,  with  the  theme  given  alternately  to  the  strings  and  the 
wood-wind,  over  which  the  solo  violin  plays  spiccato  ornaments,  and 
a  rapid  rush  of  brilliant  passage- work  brings  the  concerto  to  a  close. 

"The  composition  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

"The  score  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Adamowski." 

*  * 

Mr.  Strube  was  born  at  Ballenstedt,  a  little  town  in  Anhalt,  not  far 
from  Halberstadt.  His  father  was  town  musician  in  his  native  place, 
and  he  was  Gustav's  first  teacher.  The  son  studied  afterwards  four 
years  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory, — the  violin  under  Brodsky,  the 
pianoforte  under  Keckendorf ,  and  composition  under  Reinecke  and  Ja- 
dassohn.    Mr.  Strube  then  went  to  Mannheim  and  taught  at  the  Con- 


SO,    THEN,    THIS    IS     THE 


Overton  (Si 
Young  tStudio 

Wherein  are  taken  the  portraits 
of  those  who  know,  and  are 
known. 

No  other  studios  in  distant  cities 
wherein  we  are  not.  Only  this 
one,  wherein  we  give  our  per- 
sonal attention. 


From  a  Photo 
by  OVERTON   &  YOUNG 


OVERTON  ®,  YOUNG 

1622    CHESTNUT    STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Musician 

A  monthly  publication,  edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER. 

The  New  Year's  number,  now  ready,  contains: 

Musical  Instruments  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.  II.  Stringed  In- 
struments    .      FRANK  H.  MARLING 

First  Concerts  in  England 

JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI 

"  Roland  of  Berlin,"  Leoncavallo's  New 
Opera    .  LOUISE  ANNA  WACHTER 

The  Rationale  of  Mason's  "  Technics  "     .     W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Young  Woman  in  Music      .    EMILIE  FRANCES  BAUER 


Regular  Departments 


The  Voice 

Conducted  by  William  Shake- 
speare, the  famous  London  teacher. 

Club  Programs  from  All  Nations 

Conducted  by  Arthur  Elson. 
VIII.  Classical  Germany. 

The  Piano 

Contains  "  The  Magic  Pedal,  the 
Soul  of  the  Pianoforte,"  by  Mary 
Venable.  Introductory  to  a  series 
of  articles  on  this  most  modern 
development  of  piano  playing. 

The  Organ 

Gives  particular  attention  to  the 
music  of  the  church. 


For  the  Young  People 

Conducted  by  the  Editor. 

The  Lesson  Club 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Percy  Goetsch- 
ius.  Contains  the  elements  of  coun- 
terpoint, also  articles  by  Dr.  Smith 
N.  Penfield  on  Practical  Acoustics. 

The  Violin  and  Orchestra 

New  literature,  new  methods  and 
teaching  pieces,  and  notes  of  inter- 
est to  players  of  stringed  and  other 
instruments  of  the  orchestra. 

Public  School  Music 

A  new  department,  designed  to 
stimulate  popular  education  in 
music. 


Also  twenty-four  pages  of  new  vocal  and  instrumental  music.      There  are 
many  illustrations. 


Price,  15  cents  per  copy 


Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 
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servatory.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1891,  and  since  then 
has  been  one  of  the  first  violins  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
His  chief  works  are  as  f ollowsf  :  Suite  for  violin  and  pianoforte ;  over- 
ture, "The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  Op.  8,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1895;**  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Op.  11,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  4,  1896;  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  13,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Festival,  Mr.  Kneisel  violinist,  September  22,  1897,**  Boston,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Kneisel  violinist,  December  11,  1897;*  Over- 
ture for  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  Apollo  Club, 
Boston,  January  27,  1898;**  Rhapsody  for  orchestra,  Op.  17,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  20,  1901  ;**  Hymn  to  Bros,  January  25, 
1903,**  concert  in  Boston  for  the  Germanic  Museum;  Fantastic  Over- 
ture, Op.  20,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  12,  1904;**  Prayer  of 
Iphigenia,  from  Goethe's  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  for  mezzo-soprano 
and  orchestra,  Chickering  Production  Concert,  Miss  Josephine  Knight 
mezzo-soprano,  March  23,  1904;**  String  Quartet  in  D  major,  Hoff- 
mann Quartet  Concert,  March  1,  1905;**  symphonic  poem,  "Longing," 
for  viola  (Mr.  E.  Ferir)  and  orchestra,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
April  22,  1905.** 


"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Fantasia  after  Dante,  Op.  32. 

Peter  Ilich  Tschaikowsky 

(Born'at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  10,  1840; 
died^at^St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

The  score  of  this  fantasia  bears ,  for  motto,  lines  from  the  fifth  canto  of 
Dante's  "Inferno."     They  begin  with 

tAn  asterisk  denotes  a  first  performance  in  Boston.    A  double  asterisk  denotes  a  first  performance. 


VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  'CELLOS, 
BOWS,  CASES 


Celebrated  C.  F.  Albert  Specialties 

Famous  C  F.  Albert  Covered  Strings 
Used  by  all  Great  Artists 

CHARLES  F.ALBERT 

Maker  of  the  only  American  Violin 
to  receive  a  prize  at  Paris 

205  S.  9th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE 
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Nessun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria; 

and  they  end  with  the  last  line  of  the  canto.     These  verses  of  Dante  are 
preceded  by  words  in  Italian  which  have  thus  been  Englished : — 

"  Dante  arrives  in  the  second  circle  of  hell.  He  sees  that  here  the  incontinent  are 
punished,  and  their  punishment  is  to  be  tormented  continually  by  the  crudest  winds 
under  a  dark  and  gloomy  air.  Among  these  tortured  ontc  he  recognizes  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  who  tells  her  story." 

The  fullest  explanation  of  this  fantasia  is  Dante's  story  of  Francesca. 
We  quote  from  the  translation  by  John  A.  Carlyle : — 

Now  begin  the  doleful  notes  to  reach  me;  now  am  I  come  where  much  lamenting 
strikes  me.  I  am  come  into  a  part  void  of  all  light,  which  bellows  like  the  sea  in  tem- 
pest, when  it  is  combated  by  warring  winds.  The  hellish  storm,  which  never  rests, 
leads  the  spirits  with  its  sweep;  whirling  and  smiting,  it  vexes  them.  When  they 
arrive  before  the  ruin,  there  the  shrieks,  the  moanings,  and  the  lamentation ;  there 
they  blaspheme  the  divine  power. 

I  learnt  that  to  such  torment  were  doomed  the  carnal  sinners,  who  subject  reason  to 
lust.  And  as  their  wings  bear  along  the  starlings,  at  the  cold  season,  in  large  and 
crowded  troop;  so  that  blast,  the  evil  spirits.  Hither,  thither,  down,  up,  it  leads 
them.  No  hope  ever  comforts  them,  not  of  rest  but  even  of  less  pain.  And  as  the 
cranes  go  chanting  their  lays,  making  a  long  streak  of  themselves  in  the  air ;  so  I  saw 
the  shadows  come,  uttering  wails,  borne  by  that  strife  of  winds.  Whereat  I  said: 
"Master,  who  are  those  people,  whom  the  black  air  thus  lashes?" 

"The  first  of  these  concerning  whom  thou  seekest  to  know,"  he  then  replied,  "was 
Empress  of  many  tongues.  With  the  vice  of  luxury  she  was  so  broken,  that  she  made 
lust  and  law  alike  in  her  decree,  to  take  away  the  blame  she  had  incurred.  She  is 
Semiramis,  of  whom  we  read  that  she  succeeded  Ninus,  and  was  his  spouse.  She 
held  the  land  which  the  Soldan  rules.  That  other  is  she*  who  slew  herself  in  love, 
and  broke  faith  to  the  ashes  of  Sichaeus.     Next  comes  luxurious  Cleopatra." 

Helena  I  saw,  for  whom  so  long  a  time  of  ill  revolved ;  and  I  saw  the  great  Achilles,! 

*  Queen  Dido. 

t  Achilles  was  slain  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  through  the  treachery  of  Paris,  for  love   of  whose   sister» 
Polyxena,  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  Grecian  camp. — J.  A.  C 
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who  fought  at  last  with  love.  I  saw  Paris,  Tristan.  And  more  than  a  thousand 
shades  he  shewed  to  me,  and  with  his  finger  named  them,  whom  love  had  parted 
from  our  life.  After  I  had  heard  my  teacher  name  the  olden  dames  and  cavaliers, 
pity  conquered  me,  and  I  was  as  if  bewildered. 

I  began:  "Poet,  willingly  would  I  speak  with  these  two  that  go  together,  and  seem 
so  light  upon  the  wind." 

And  he  to  me:  "Thou  shalt  see  when  they  are  nearer  to  us;  arid  do  thou  then 
entreat  them  by  that  love,  which  leads  them;   and  they  will  come/ 

Soon  as  the  wind  bends  them  to  us,  I  raise  my  voice:  "O  wearied  souls!  come 
to  speak  with  us,  if  none  denies  it." 

As  doves  called  by  desire,  with  open  and  steady  wings  fly  through  the  air  to  their 
loved  nest,  borne  by  their  will ;  so  those  spirits  issued  from  the  band  where  Dido  is, 
coming  to  us  through  the  malignant  air.     Such  was  the  force  of  my  affectuous  cry. 

"O  living  creature,  gracious  and  benign!  that  goest  through  the  black  air,  visiting 
us  who  stained  the  earth  with  blood.  If  the  King  of  the  Universe  were  our  friend, 
we  would  pray  him  for  thy  peace;  seeing  that  thou  hast  pity  of  our  perverse  misfort- 
une. Of  that  which  it  pleases  thee  to  hear  and  to  speak,  we  will  hear  and  speak  with 
you,  whilst  the  wind,  as  now,  is  silent." 

"The  town,*  where  I  was  born,  sits  on  the  shore  where  Po  descends  to  rest  with  his 

attendant  streams.     Love,  which  is  quickly  caught  in  gentle  heart,  took  him  with 

the  fair  body  of  which  I  was  bereft ;  and  the  manner  still  afflicts  me.     Love,  which  to 

no  loved  one  permits  excuse  from  loving,  took  me  so  strongly  with  delight  in  him, 

that,  as  thou  seest,  even  now  it  leaves  me  not.     Love  led  us  to  one  death.     Camat 

waits  for  him  who  quenched  our  life."     These  words  from  them  were  offered  to  us. 

*  Ravenna. 

t  Caina,  Cain's  place  in  the  lowest  circle  of  hell,  occupied  by  fratricides,  etc. — J.  A.  C. 
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After  I  had  heard  those  wounded  souls,  I  bowed  my  face,  and  held  it  low  until  the 
Poet  said  to  me :  ' '  What  art  thou  thinking  of  ?  " 

When  I  answered,  I  began,  "Ah  me!  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  longing  led  them 
to  the  woful  pass!" 

Then  I  turned  again  to  them;  and  I  spoke,  and  began:  "Franeesca,  thy  torments 
make  me  weep  with  grief  and  pity.  But  tell  me :  in  the  time  of  the  sweet  sighs,  by 
what  and  how  love  granted  you  to  know  the  dubious  desires?" 

And  she  to  me:  "No  greater  pain  than  to  recall  a  happy  time  in  wretchedness;  and 
this  thy  teacher  knows.  But,  if  thou  hast  such  desire  to  learn  the  first  root  of  our 
love,  I  will  do  like  one  who  weeps  and  tells. 

"One  day, for  pastime,  we  read  of  Lancelot,* how  love  constrained  him.  We  were 
alone  and  without  all  suspicion.  Several  times  that  reading  urged  our  eyes  to  meet, 
and  changed  the  color  of  our  faces.  But  one  moment  alone  it  was  that  overcame  us. 
When  we  read  how  the  fond  smile  was  kissed  by  such  a  lover,  he,  who  shall  never  be 
divided  from  me,  kissed  my  mouth  all  trembling.  The, book,  and  he  who  wrote  it, 
was  a  Galeotto. f     That  day  we  read  in  it  no  farther." 

Whilst  the  one  spirit  thus  spake,  the  other  wept  so,  that  I  fainted  with  pity,  as  if 
I  had  been  dying ;  and  fell,  as  a  dead  body  falls. 

Franeesca  was  the  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna, 
and  wife  of  Gianciotto  Malatesta,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Rimini.  The  lover, 
Paolo,  or  Polo,  Malatesta,  was  the  brother  of  the  husband,  who  discov- 
ered their  love,  and  slew  them  both  with  his  own  hand.  The  story  is 
told  at  length  by  Boccaccio  in  his  Commentary,  and  Leigh  Hunt  retold 
the  tale  in  his  "Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,"  Appendix  II.     Guido 

*  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  in  the  old  Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  is  described  as  "the  greatest  knight  of 
all  the  world  w;  and  his  love  for  Queen  Guenever,  or  Ginevra,  is  infinite.  Galeotto,  Gallehaut,  or  Sir  Gala- 
had is  he  who  gives  such  a  detailed  declaration  of  Lancelot's  love  to  the  Queen;  and  is  to  them,  in  the  romance, 
what  the  book  and  its  author  are  here  to  Franeesca  and  Paolo. — J.  A.  C. 

t  Landor,  in  his  "Pentameron,"  makes  Boccaccio  say  of  this  verse:  "Any  one  would  imagine  from  it 
that  'Galeotto'  was  really  both  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the  author,  neither  of  which  is  tru<  . 
Galeotto,  in  the  'Tavola  Ritonda,'  is  the  person  who  interchanges  the  correspondence  between  Lancilotto  and 
Ginevra.  The  appellation  is  now  become  the  generic  of  all  men  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  the  success 
of  others  in  illicit  love.  Dante  was  stimulated  in  his  satirical  vein  when  he  attributed  to  Franeesca  a  ludicrous 
expression,  which  she  was  very  unlikely  in  her  own  nature,  and  greatly  more  so  in  her  state  of  suffering,  to 
employ  or  think  of,  whirled  round  as  she  was  incessantly  with  her  lover.  Neither  was  it  requisite  to  say,  '  the 
book  was  a  Galeotto,  and  so  was  the  author,'  when  she  had  said  already  that  a  passage  in  it  had  seduced 
her." — Ed. 
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Estey  Pipe  Organ  in  the  Tabernacle,  M.  E.  Church,  Philadelphia. 

TIME  was  when  the  use  of  pipe 
organs  was  confined  almost 
solely  to  churches.  Now  all  the 
finer  homes  contain  one;  and,  wher- 
ever an  Estey  Pipe  Organ  is  found,  one 
may  safely  rely  upon  the  good  taste  of 
its  owner. 


Parties  considering  the  installing  of  a  pipe  organ  in  either 
home  or  church  will  do  well  to  write  us  for  specifications  and 
prices. 
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was  rude  in  appearance  and  a  cripple.  Paolo  was  "a  handsome  man, 
very  pleasant,  and  of  a  courteous  breeding,"  and  he  was  pointed  out  to 
Francesca  as  her  future  husband,  so  that  she  put  in  him  her  whole  affec- 
tion, and  did  not  know  the  deceit  until  the  morning  ensuing  the  marriage, 
"the  which  discovery  moved  her  to  such  disdain,  that  she  became  not 
a  whit  the  less  rooted  in  her  love  for  Paolo."  Boccaccio  says:  "Never- 
theless, that  it  grew  to  be  unlawful  I  never  heard,  except  in  what  is 
written  by  this  author  [Dante],  and  possibly  it  might  so  have  become; 
albeit,  I  take  what  he  says  to  have  been  an  invention  framed  on  the  pos- 
sibility, rather  than  anything  which  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge." 
When  Gianciotto  struck  at  Paolo,  Francesca  ran  between  them,  and  the 
dagger  went  into  her  breast,  "by  which  accident,  being  as  one  who  had 
loved  the  lady  better  than  himself,  he  withdrew  the  dagger  and  again 
struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him ;  and  so,  leaving  them  both  dead,  he  has- 
tily went  his  way  and  betook  him  to  his  wonted  affairs;  and  the  next 
morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried  together  in  the 
same  grave." 

Dante  undoubtedly  heard  the  story  from  his  friend,  Guido  Novello,  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  the  son  of  Francesca's  brother,  although  some  have 

thought  that  Guido  was  her  father. 

* 
*  * 

This  fantasia  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
three  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  gong,  harp,  strings.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Serge  Taneieff. 

The  fantasia  begins  with  an  Andante  lugubre,  that  passes,  in  gradually 
rising  intensity,  to  an  Allegro  vivo,  which  is  the  essential  point  of  this 
section, — the  musical  picture  of  those  whose  punishment  is 
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"To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

The  chief  theme  of  lamentation  and  shudder,  on  which  the  first  section 
is  built,  appears  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  movement  grows  livelier,  but  the  mood  is  the  same.  "Pale,  tor- 
mented, shadowy  figures  approach ;  they  increase  in  number ;  orchestral 
spasm  follows  spasm;  and  then  there  is  rest,  there  is  awful  silence." 
The  chief  theme  returns  and  introduces  the  Allegro  vivo  (6-8).  From 
this  theme,  transformed,  presented  by  the  horns  and  repeated  by  the 
bassoons,  a  second  chief  theme  is  developed,  to  which  in  the  gradual 
development  a  contrapuntal  theme  of  much  importance  is  bound. 
Both  themes,  advancing  through  chromatic  progressions  and  inter- 
rupted by  tremolo  figuration,  are  repeated  in  a  long-drawn  crescendo 
that  bursts  in  a  climax  ///  with  the  second  chief  theme.  The  important 
contrapuntal  theme  reappears  in  the  brass,  while  the  second  chief 
theme  descends  chromatically  to  a  long-held  organ-point  on  the  figure 
of  the  initial  motive.  At  last  the  storm  lulls,  and  the  initial  theme 
(horns,  cornet,  trombones)  announces  solemnly  the  approach  of  Fran- 
cesca  and  Paolo.  The  wood-wind  take  the  theme,  and  a  recitative  of 
strings  leads  to  the  second  section  of  the  fantasia,  Andante  cantabile 
non  troppo. 
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under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 
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OVER  FORTY  different   makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano-players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Piano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World/'  but  it  is  un- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection. 


THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 


Philadelphia  Representative,  C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON 
11 15-1 U7  Chestnut  Street 
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After  preluding,  the  clarinet  sings  a  melancholy  tune,  which  is  an- 
swered by  the  violins.  Mild  harmonies  bring  a  return  to  A  minor  and 
the  chief  theme  of  this  section  (oboe,  flute) ,  which  is  now  accompanied 
by  strings  (pizzicato)  and  a  clarinet  in  triplets. 

' '  This  middle  section  is  especially  beautiful  on  account  of  the  original 
and  vaporous  accompaniment  by  three  flutes  of  the  chief  theme.  The 
contrapuntal  motive  of  the  first  section  enters  ('cello)  in  12-8,  as  the 
thought  of  remorse,  but  a  delightful  melody  of  the  English  horn  and 
delicate  harp-chords  dispel  the  gloomy  thoughts ;  and  the  picture  of  the 
two,  happy  in  their  all-absorbing,  passionate,  but  disastrous  love,  is 
maintained,  until  the  lamenting  ghosts  re-enter  (4-4  largamente,  triplets 
in  wind  instruments,  then  in  the  strings).  The  lovers  vanish  in  an 
orchestral  storm.  The  third  section  is  like  the  first  in  all  important 
thematic  conditions." 

Thus  in  substance  is  the  analysis  by  the  annotator  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  programme-books  of  1899;  but  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's 
words  are  perhaps  as  much  to  the  point :  ' '  The  two  first  movements  of 
the  fantasia — Andante  lugubre  and  Piu  mosso — are  clearly  intended  to 
illustrate  the  prose  passages  from  the  argument.  To  the  Allegro  vivo 
which  succeeds  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  connection  with  the 
text ;  but  with  the  clarinet  cadenza  at  the  close  of  this  movement  and 
the  lovely  melody  which  follows  it — a  melody  so  entirely  characteristic 
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of  Tschaikowsky's  genius — we  seem  to  hear  the  spirit- voice  of  Fran- 
cesca  herself,  from  which  all  the  horrors  of  hell  have  not  taken  the 
sweetness  of  human  love  and  poignant  memory." 

Leigh  Hunt  spoke  of  the  episode  of  Francesca  as  standing  in  the  In- 
ferno "like  a  lily  in  the  mouth  of  Tartarus"  ;  and  this  comparison  may 
be  applied  to  Tschaikowsky's  melody  of  Francesca. 

* 
*  * 

Tschaikowsky  and  his  brother  were  in  Paris  in  December,  1875,  and 
January,  1876,  and  Peter  saw  for  the  first  time  "Carmen,"  which  he 
already  knew  by  the  piano  score.  No  other  modern  work,  savs 
Modeste,  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  him;  "never  have  I  seen 
him  so  excited  after  an  operatic  performance."*  He  wondered  at  the 
marvellous  impersonation  of  the  heroine  by  Galli-Marie.| 

This  admiration  for  Bizet's  music — an  admiration  in  which  Brahms 
shared — turned  him  from  his  purpose  early  in  1876  of  composing  an 
opera.  He  had  hesitated  between  a  libretto,  "Ephraim,"  and  one- 
based  on  Dante's  story  by  a  certain  Zwanzeff,  who  prepared  it  origi- 
nally for  Laroche.  The  libretto  of  "Ephraim"  was  a  love  story  at 
Pharaoh'vs  court  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  Israel.  Neither  libretto 
pleased  Tschaikowsky,  for  after  he  had  seen  "Carmen"  he  wished  to 
portray  musically  characters  of  flesh  and  blood,  men  and  women  of  his 
own  period,  and  he  insisted  on  a  simple  and  realistic  drama. 

Peter  was  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  on  July  8  he  wrote  to 
Modeste  that  his  appetite  was  good  and  he  again  felt  strong.  "Early 
this  morning  I  read  through  the  fifth  canto  of  the  'Inferno,'  and  was 
beset  by  the  wish  to  compose  a  symphonic  poem,  'Francesca  da  Rimini." 
He  wrote  from  Moscow,  October  26:  "I  have  just  completed  a  new 

*  "Carmen"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  March  3,  1875. 

fThis  great  singing  actress,  who  created  Mignon  as  well  as  Carmen,  died  September  22,  1905,  at  her 
villa  near  Nice.  She  was  born  in  1840.  Her  sisters,  Inna-Marie"  and  Paola  Marie\  visited  Boston  with  operetta 
companies. 
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composition,  the  symphonic  fantasia  on  'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  I 
have  worked  on  it  with  love,  and  I  believe  that  this  love  has  brought 
with  it  success.  Perhaps  Dora's  drawing  can  better  portray  the  wind- 
storm: here  I  have  not  been  so  wholly  successful  as  I  wish.  However, 
a  just  judgment  of  this  work  is  impossible  as  long  as  it  is  not  orches- 
trated, and  it  has  not  been  played.  ...  I  am  now  taking  daily  cold 
baths.  You  have  no  idea  how  they  refresh  me.  I  have  never  felt  so 
well.  If  there  is  anything  new  and  fresh  in  'Francesca,'  it  is  due  in  the 
greatest  measure  to  these  baths." 

On  October  30  he  wrote  Napravnik,  asking  if  the  latter  would  per- 
form at  an  approaching  symphony  concert  at  St.  Petersburg  the  new 
symphonic  poem,  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  instead  of  the  dances  from 
his  opera  "Vakoula,"*  which  had  been  announced.  "I  am  now  busy 
with  the  orchestration,  and  can  finish  the  score  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  put  my  new  work  on  your  neck, 
if  I  had  not  read  that  my  name  was  already  on  the  programme." 

The  orchestration  was  completed  on  November  17,  1877,  and  the 
first  performance  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  at  Moscow,  at  a  sym- 
phony concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society,  conducted  by  Nicholas 
Rubinstein,  March  10,  1877. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  fantasia  was  played 
here  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  2,  1895, 
March  12,  1898,  April  5,  1902.  The  fantasia  was  performed  in  New 
York  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  city,  December  21,  1878. 

Other  works  composed  by  Tschaikowsky  during  the  season  of  1876-77 
were  the  Slav  March,  Op.  31  (performed  November  17,  1876,  at  Mos- 
cow) ;  Variations  on  a  rococo  theme  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  Op.  33 ; 

♦This  opera,  "Vakoula,  the  Smith,"  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  6,  1876. 
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Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  34.     Tschaikowskv  sketched 
his  Fourth  Symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his  opera,  "Eugene .Qnieg in." 


* 
*  * 


The  fantasia  was  very  successful  at  the  first  performance,  and  it  was 
repeated  that  season  on  March  17  and  22.  The  work  and  the  perform- 
ance were  highly  praised  by  the  Moscow  critics. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Clarens,  April  8,  1 878,  to  Tan&eff : 
"I  was  interested  to  learn  something  about  'Francesca.'  Cui  himself 
never  found  out  that  the  first  theme  sounds  something  like  a  Russian 
song.  I  told  him  that  last  year.  If  I  had  not  told  him,  he  would  prob- 
ably not  have  noticed  the  resemblance."  In  July,  1878,  he  wrote  Mrs. 
von  Meek  that  his  pianoforte  concerto,  "Tempest,"  "Francesca,"  and 
two  movements  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  would  be  played  in  August  at 
concerts  of  Russian  music,  led  by  N.  Rubinstein,  in  Paris.* 

Bilse  produced  "Francesca"  at  Berlin  in  September,  1878,  and  on  the 
same  evening  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  2,  which  was  then  new.  ' '  Fran- 
cesca" excited  a  warm  discussion:  some  of  the  critics  set  the  com- 
posers against  each  other  and  took  sides.  There  was  glowing  praise 
for  "Francesca,"  but  the  majority  of  the  critics  were  hostile.  Von 
Biilow  wrote  Tschaikowsky  that  he  was  even  more  delighted  with 
"Francesca"  than  with  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  When  Max  Bruch  was 
asked  how  he  liked  the  fantasia,  he  answered :  "  I  am  much  too  stupid 
to  judge  such  a  work."  Bilse,  nothing  daunted,  repeated  "Fran- 
cesca" the  same  season.  Tschaikowsky  appreciated  Bilse's  courage 
(see  his  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  February  6,  1879,  a^so  n^s  letter  to 
the  publisher,  Jurgensen,  August  15,  1880,  in  which  he  said  he  wished 
to  make  an  exception  in  Bilse's  case, — who  wished  some  scores  cost- 

*  These  four  concerts  were  given  in  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  in  September,  1878.  Tschaikowsky  was  rep- 
resented by  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-fiat  minor  and  "Song  without  Words,"  No.  2  (played  by  N.  Rubin- 
stein), his  "Tempest,"  and  his  Serenade  and  Waltz  for  violin  (played  by  Barcewicz). 
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free, — "for  he  has  already  performed  my  'Francesca'  twice,  and  was 
hissed  and  hooted  for  doing  it"). 

* 

Francesca  and  Paolo  have  inspired  many  composers.  In  some  of  the 
operas  Francesca  sees  Paolo  before  her  marriage,  and  is  assured  that  he  is 
Gianciotto,  her  betrothed ;  in  others  she  marries  the  cripple  only  after 
she  receives  the  false  tidings  that  Paolo  is  dead. 

Operas:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Strepponi  (Padua,  1823);  Carlini 
(Naples,  1825);  Mercadante  (Madrid,  1828);  Quilici  (Lucca,  1829); 
Generali  (Venice,  1829);  Staffa  (Naples,  1831);  Fournier-Gorre  (Leg- 
horn, 1832);  Morlacchi  (not  performed,  1836);  Tamburini  (Rimini, 
1836);  Borgatta  (Genoa,  1837);  Maglioni  (Genoa,  1840);  Nordal  (Linz, 
1840);  Papparlado  (not  performed,  about  1840);  Devasini  assisted  by 
Meiners  and  Giunto  Bellini  (Milan  Conservatory,  1841);  Canetti  (Vi- 
cenza,  1843);  Brancaccio  (Venice,  1844);  Zescevich  (about  1855); 
Franchini  (Lisbon,  1857);  Marcarini  (Bologna,  1870);  Moscuzza  (Malta, 
1877)  \  Cagnbni  (Turin,  1878) ;  Gotz  (Mannheim,  1877,  text  by  composer 
who  died  before  he  had  finished  the  orchestration;  the  third  act  was 
completed  by  Ernst  Frank);  Ambroise  Thomas  (Paris,  1882).  Then 
there  is  the  opera,  "Les  Malatesta,"  by  Morin,  a  banker  (Lyons,  1879). 

Cantatas:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Flocchi  (about  1800);  Zingarelli 
(Rome,  1804) ;  Barthe  (Paris,  1854)  \  Petillo  (1869) ;  Rossi  (1869) ;  Tau- 
dou  (Paris,  1869)  >  Paul  Gilson  (Brussels,  1895, — a  singular  and  powerful 
work:  first  comes  the  episode  in  the  "Inferno";  there  is  then  a  devel- 
opment of  the  idea,  "Love  will  never  separate  us  " ;  Francesca  renounces 
paradise  to  be  with  Paolo  condemned  to  eternal  flames;  the  struggle 
of  the  two  amorous  souls,  their  debate  before  Minos,  in  which  each 
begs  to  be  the  one  sacrificed,  the  intervention  of  the  angel  Gabriel, — these 
scenes  are  followed  by  the  triumph  of  love) . 
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Orchestra:  Symphonic  poem  by  Bazzini  (Turin,  1879);  symphonic 
prologue  by  Arthur  Foote  (Boston,  1891) .  See  the  ' '  Inferno  "  in  Liszt's 
"Dante"  symphony. 

Music  for  Plays:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  drama  by  d'Annunzio, 
music  by  Antonio  Scontrino  (Rome,  1901);  "Paolo  and  Francesca," 
tragedy  by  Stephen  Phillips,  music  by  Percy  Pitt  (St.  James's  Theatre, 
London,  March  6,  1902). 

This  list  is  no  doubt  incomplete.  No  one  of  the  operas  above  men- 
tioned had  any  stage  life ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  d' Annun- 
zio's  play,  in  which  Duse  created  the  part  of  Francesca;  Cagnoni's  opera 
was  revived  at  Rome  in  1902,  and,  "in  spite  of  some  old-fashioned 

romanticism,  the  revival  had  a  great  success." 

* 
*  * 

"The  rewards  of  this  world  to  Tschaikowsky  were  such  as  would  have 
maintained  Mozart  for  a  lar  fonger  period  than  that  of  his  lifetime ;  and 
yet — such  is  the  curse  of  art — life  itself  imposed  a  certain  beggary  of 
instinct  upon  the  Russian  seer,  and  he  could  not  do  aught  but  accept  the 
toil  of  the  narrow  road.  We  personally  recollect — and  it  is  among  the 
most  constant  of  our  expressed  reminiscences — the  sadness  of  his  face, 
the  inscrutable  desire  for  mystery  which  seemed  to  be  inscribed  thereon, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  celebration.  His  life  was  of  unhappiness  in 
thought  all  compact.  The  world  to  him  was  illuminated  by  a  gray  sun- 
light ;  and  the  clouds  of  life  were  utterly,  irremediably  black.  His  fore- 
head fell  deeply,  in  a  straight  line  over  his  eyes,  the  eyebrows  making  so 
long  and  so  narrow  a  division  that  in  a  painting  they  might  almost  have 
been  signed  'Hokusai.'  Still,  the  brow  was  large  and  powerful;  and  the 
inequality  of  expression  between  either  side  of  the  face  almost  seemed 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  that  curious  malady  most  incident  to  genius, 
hemicrania. 
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"Tschaikowsky  is  to  the  present  writer  in  thought  a  creature  of  fate. 
a  man  of  destiny.  He  was  like  one  bound  by  the  genii  of  the  'Arabian 
Nights.'  He  caught  up  life  in  one  long  series  of  ecstatic  moods ;  and  the 
ecstasy  of  death  was  in  its  realization  that  which  has  most  captured  the 
heart  of  the  world.  The  world,  being  that  one  thing  which  is  the  conti- 
nent of  our  human  life,  naturally  interests  itself  with  the  end  of  life;  and, 
because  the  end  is  as  impossible  to  outstare  as  the  sun  itself,  any  lamen- 
tation about  the  end  becomes,  for  that  reason,  engrossing  and  remark- 
able. Tschaikowsky  (with  an  exquisite  utterance  that  was  no  less  than 
assort  of  summary  of  his  artistic  forbears)  showed  human  fear  and  human 
helplessness  through  the  leashes  of  his  enormous  artistic  accomplish- 
ment. That  he  loved  life  with  a  painful  affection  is  obvious  to  any 
man  who  cares  to  read  temperament  behind  a  mass  of  solidly  written 
notes.  Even  in  the  'Suite'  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  these 
paragraphs,  you  can  guess  dimly  the  answer  that  lies  behind  some  of 
the  riddles  of  his  questioning.  When  he  most  of  all  plays  the  zany, 
there  is  still  behind  the  game  that  solemn  forefinger  pointing  to  the 
unknown ;  there  hides  still  the  artist,  who  so  far  has  his  counterpart  in 
all  men  of  a  like  kidney  that  he  must  preach  of  futurity,  that  his 
thought  must  run  before  his  time,  that  he  is  [discontent  with  his 
immediate  day. 

"The  world  naturally  cries  out  against  such  an  one:  'How  unreasona- 
ble a  standpoint !  How  unproductive  a  mania !  How  fruitless  an  en- 
deavor!' And  the  world  is  undoubtedly,  from  a  very  business-like 
point  of  view,  entirely  correct.  Carpe  diem  is  a  phrase  that  is  not  the 
sole  possession  of  yester-year;  an  artist,  indeed,  wrote  the  words,  but 
followed  not  his  own  gospel,  writing  as  he  did  for  futurity,  and  even 
going  so  far  as  to  proclaim  his  eternal  satisfaction  with  his  everlasting 
apostasy  from  his  own  immortal  teaching.  So  we  come  back  to  that 
doctrine  which  music,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  art,  has  taught, — 
a  doctrine  as  old  as  the  Manichees,  of  which  St.  Augustine  was,  in  what 
are  called  his  unregenerate  days,  intimately  convinced, — that  a  dual 
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element  is  busy  at  work  with  every  step  of  our  lives.  Hence  you  have 
a  hurricane  of  bad  waltzes,  of  infamous  polkas,  of  superlatively  degen- 
erate schottisches ;  hence  you  have  'Cosi  fan  Tutte,'  'Alceste,'  and 
'Parsifal.'  The  man  who  shall  write  a  careful  and  laborious  volume  on 
'  Manicheism  in  Music'  will  have  a  most  interesting  field  in  which  to 
come  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  labors." — Vernon  Blackburn,  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  21,   1902. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. 

BY  JOHN  F.  RUNCIMAN. 
(From  "Old  Scores  and  New  Readings.") 
.  .  .  When  his  fame  became  great  and  spread  wide  on  the  Continent, 
he  became  so  important  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  English  musicians  that 
Cambridge  University  thought  fit  to  honor  itself  by  offering  him  an 
honorary  musical  degree.  Tschaikowsky,  simple  soul,  good-humoredly 
accepted  it,  apparently  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  estimation  in  which 
such  cheap  decorations  are  held  in  this  country;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  his  death  he  obtained  a  hearing  in  Russia  for  the  Cambridge 
professor's  music.  The  incident,  comical  as  it  appeared  to  those  of 
us  who  knew  the  value  of  musical  degrees,  the  means  by  which  they 
are  obtained,  and  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  conferred,  yet  served 
a  useful  purpose  by  calling  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
living  a  man  who  had  written  music  that  was  fresh,  a  trifle  strange 
perhaps,  but  full  of  vitality,  and  containing  a  new  throb,  a  new  thrill. 
Since  1893  his  reputation  has  steadily  grown,  but  in  a  curious  way. 
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One  can  scarcely  say  with  truth  that  Tschaikowsky  is  popular;  only 
his  "Pathetic"  Symphony  and  one  or  two  smaller  things  are  popular. 
Had  he  not  written  the  "Pathetic,"  one  may  doubt  whether  he  would 
be  much  better  known  to-day  than  he  was  in  1 893.  It  caught  the  public 
fancy  as  no  other  work  of  his  caught  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  its  popu- 
larity many  of  the  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  great  symphony, 
and  on  the  strength  of  the  symphony  Tschaikowsky  a  great  composer. 
(For  in  England  criticism  largely  means  saying  what  the  public  thinks.) 
Passionately  though  that  symphony  is  admired,  hardly  any  other  of  his 
music  can  be  truly  said  to  get  a  hearing;  for,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  it  is  played,  the  public  thoughtfully  stays  away.  It  is  true  that 
the  "Casse  Noisette"  suite  is  always  applauded,  but  it  is  a  trifling  work 
compared  with  his  best.  Tschaikowsky  shares  with  Gray  and  one  or 
two  others  in  ancient  and  modern  times  the  distinction  of  being  famous 
by  a  single  achievement.  The  public  is  jealous  for  the  supremacy  of 
that  achievement,  and  will  not  hear  of  there  being  another  equal  to  it. 
Whether  the  public  is  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  we  all  are  or  are 
not  just  a  little  inclined  to-day*  to  exaggerate  Tschaikowsky's  gifts  and 
the  value  of  his  music,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was 
a  singularly  fine  craftsman,  who  brought  into  music  a  number  of  fresh 
and  living  elements.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  the  barbarian  and  the  civilised  man,  of  the  Slav  and 
the  Latin  or  Teuton,  the  Slav  barbarian  preponderating.  He  saw 
things  as  neither  Slav  nor  Latin  nor  Teuton  had  seen  them  before ;  the 
touch  of  things  aroused  in  him  moods  dissimilar  from  those  that  had 
been  aroused  in  any  one  before.  Hence,  while  we  English  regard  him 
as  a  representative  Russian,  or  at  any  rate  Slav,  composer,  many  Rus- 
sians repudiate  him,  calling  him  virtually  a  Western.     He  has  the  Slav 

*"  Old  Scores  and  New  Readings"  was  published  at  London  in  1899. — Ed. 
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fire,  rash  impetuosity,  passion  and  intense  melancholy,  and  much  also 
of  that  Slav  naivete  which  in  the  case  of  Dvorak  degenerates  into  a 
sheer  brainlessness ;  he  has  an  Oriental  love  of  a  wealth  of  extravagant 
embroidery,  of  pomp  and  show  and  masses  of  gorgeous  color;  but  the 
other,  what  I  might  call  the  Western,  civilized  element  in  his  character, 
showed  itself  in  his  lifelong  striving  to  get  into  touch  with  contemporary 
thought,  to  acquire  a  full  measure  of  modern  culture,  and  to  curb  his 
riotous,  lawless  impulse  towards  mere  sound  and  fury.  It  is  this 
unique  fusion  of  apparently  mutually  destructive  elements  and  in- 
stincts that  gives  to  Tschaikowsky's  music  much  of  its  novelty  and 
piquancy.  But,  apart  from  this  uncommon  fusion,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  was  an  original  mind — original  not  only  in  color,  but  in 
its  very  structure.  Had  he  been  pure  Slav  or  pure  Latin,  Ijis  music 
might  have  been  very  different,  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  orig- 
inal. He  had  true  creative  imagination,  a  fund  of  original,  underived 
emotion,  and  a  copiousness  of  invention  almost  as  great  as  Wagner's 
or  Mozart's.  His  power  of  evolving  new  decorative  patterns  of  a  fan- 
tastic beauty  seemed  quite  inexhaustible;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  his  schemes  and  combinations  and  shades  of  color,  and  the  archi- 
tectural plans  and  forms  of  his  larger  works.  It  is  true  that  his  forms 
frequently  enough  approach  formlessness;  that  his  colors — and  es- 
pecially in  his  earlier  music — are  violent  and  inharmonious;  and  that 
in  his  ceaseless  invention  of  new  patterns  his  Slav  naivete  and  lack  of 
humor  led  him  more  than  a  hundred  times  to  write  unintentionally 
comic  passages.  He  is  discursive — I  might  say  voluble.  Again,  he 
had  little  or  no  real  strength — none  of  the  massive,  healthy  strength 
of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wagner:  his  force  is  sheer  hysteria.  He 
is  wanting  in  the  deepest  and  tenderest  human  feeling.  He  is  plausible 
to  a  degree  that  leads  one  to  suspect  his  sincerity,*  and  certainly  leaves 

♦When  Mr.  Runciman  wrote  this,  he  had  not  read  Tschaikowsky's  correspondence.— Ed. 
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it  an  open  question  how  long  a  great  deal  of  his  music  will  stand  after 
this  generation,  to  whom  it  appeals  so  strongly,  has  passed  away. 
But  when  all  that  may  fairly  be  said  against  him  has  been  said  and 
given  due  weight,  the  truth  remains  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  great 
composers  of  this  century.  I  myself,  in  all  humility,  allowing  fully 
that  I  may  be  altogether  wrong,  while  convinced  that  I  am  absolutely 
right,  deliberately  set  him  far  above  Brahms,  above  Gounod,  above 
Schumann — above  all  save  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  and  Wagner. 
His  accomplishment  as  a  sheer  musician  was  greater  than  either  Gounod's 
or  Schumann's,  though  far  from  being  equal  to  Brahms' — for  Brahms 
as  a  master  of  the  management  of  notes  stands  with  the  highest,  with 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Wagner;  while  as  a  voice  and  a  new  force  in  music 
neither  Brahms  nor  Schumann  nor  Gounod  can  be  compared  with 
him  other  than  unfavorably.  All  that  are  sensitive  to  music  can 
feel,  as  I  have  said,  the  new  throb,  the  new  thrill ;  and  that  decides  the 
matter.  .  .  . 

The  fame  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  is  still  growing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  because  every  time  we  hear  their  music  it  touches  us; 
while  Weber,  mighty  though  he  is,  will  probably  never  be  better  loved 
than  he  is  to-day,  because  his  marvellously  graphic  picturesque  music 
does  not  touch  us — cannot,  was  not  intended  to,  touch  us;  and  the 
fame  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  host  of  lesser  men  who  did  not  speak 
with  a  human  accent  of  human  woe  and  weal  wanes  from  day  to  day. 
The  composer  who  writes  purely  decorative  music,  or  purely  picturesque 
music,  may  be  remembered  as  long  as  he  who  expresses  human  feeling ; 
but  he  cannot  hope  to  be  loved  by  so  many.  It  is  because  Tschaikow- 
sky  has  so  successfully  put  his  own  native  emotions,  his  own  aspirations 
and  hopes  and  fears  and  sorrows,  into  the  "Pathetic"  that  I  believe  it 
has  come  to  stay  with  us,  while  many  of  his  other  works  will  fade  from 
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the  common  remembrance.  Surely  it  is  one  of  the  most  mournful 
things  in  music;  yet  surely  sadness  was  never  uttered  with  a  finei 
grace,  with  a  more  winning  carelessness,  as  one  who  tries  to  smile  gaily 
at  his  own  griefs.  Were  it  touched  with  the  finest  tenderness,  as  Mozart 
might  have  touched  it,  we  might — if  we  could  once  get  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  a  few  of  the  unintentionally  humorous  passages  I  have  re- 
ferred to — have  it  set  by  the  side  of  the  G  minor  and  "Jupiter"  Sym- 
phonies. As  it  is,  it  unmistakably  falls  short  of  Mozart  by  lacking  that 
tenderness,  just  as  it  falls  short  of  Beethoven  by  lacking  profundity 
of  emotion  and  thought;  but  it  does  not  always  fall  so  short.  There 
are  passages  in  it  that  neither  Beethoven  nor  Mozart  need  have  been 
ashamed  to  own  as  theirs.  .  .  . 

When  all  is  said,  in  Tschaikowsky's  music  it  is  the  content  that 
counts.  I  might  describe  that  content  as  modern,  were  it  not  that  the 
phrase  means  little.  Tschaikowsky  is  modern  because  he  is  new ;  and 
in  this  age,  when  the  earth  has  grown  narrow,  and  tales  of  far-off 
coasts  and  unexplored  countries  seem  wonderful  no  longer,  we  throw 
ourselves  with  eagerness  upon  the  new  thing,  in  five  minutes  make  it 
our  own,  and  hail  the  inventor  of  it  as  the  man  who  has  said  for  us  what 
we  had  all  felt  for  years.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  Tschai- 
kowsky's attitude  towards  life,  and  especially  towards  its  sorrows, — 
the  don't-care-a-hang  attitude, — is  modern;  and  anyhow,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  so  new  that  we  seize  it  first  among  a  hundred  other  things, 
this  symphony  is  the  most  modern  piece  of  music  we  have.  It  is  im- 
bued with  a  romanticism  beside  which  the  romanticism  of  Weber  and 
Wagner  seems  a  little  thin-blooded  and  pallid;  it  expresses  for  us  the 
emotions  of  the  over-excited  and  over-sensitive  man  as  they  have  not 
been  expressed  since  Mozart;  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  quite 
ready  for  a  new  and  less  Teutonic  romanticism  than  Weber's,, and  to 
enter  at  once  into  the  feelings  of  the  brain-tired  man.  That  the  "Pa- 
thetic" will  for  long  continue  to  grow  in  popularity  I  also  fully  expect; 
and  that  after  this  generation  has  hurried  away  it  will  continue  to  have 
a  large  measure  of  popularity  I  also  fully  expect,  for  in  it,  together 
with  much  that  appeals  only  to  us  unhealthy  folk  of  to-day,  there  is 
much  that  will  appeal  to  the  race,  no  matter  how  healthy  it  may  be- 
come, so  long  as  it  remains  human  in  its  desires  and  instincts. 
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The  mystery  which  approaches  any  modern  inspiration  is  this  par- 
ticular fact,  that  what  seems  to  be  a  sudden  creation  is  really  a  matter 
of  slow  birth  and  of  slower  growth.  Just  as  a  mother  watches 
and  keeps  vigil  over  the  child  of  destiny — we  are  all  children  of  des- 
tiny!— so  do  the  very  few  who  perceive  early  promise  in  the  great 
work  of  the  future  meditate  over  possibilities  and  strive  to  think  that 
they  do  not  "imagine  a  vain  thing."  We  speak  of  the  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  musical  artists.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  a  Mrs.  Crummies  of  art. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  she — wonderful  creature! — was  first  seen 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  balancing  herself  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
surrounded  by  blazing  fire-works.  "Such  grace,"  cried  Mr.  Crummies, 
"coupled  with  such  dignity,"  had  never  been  seen  before.  And  Mr. 
Crummies  promptly  offered  his  hand  in  marriage.  Now  the  record 
of  that  fact  embodied  the  essential  significance  of  popularity.  Mrs. 
Crummies  made  a  most  immediate  effect.  Matrimony  and  subsequent 
(one  had  almost  written  posthumous)  laudation  were  the  necessary 
results.  Meanwhile,  we  laugh  to-day  over  the  Crummles's  of  yester- 
day, simply  because  we  find  that,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  too-little  understood 
phrase, 

"Grief  of  a  day  shall  fill  a  day, 
Because  its  creature  died." 

But  one  may  almost  burlesque  Dickens,  and  say,  "Crummies  was 
sugar."  That  is  to  say,  the  art  of  music  is  part  of  the  interminable 
philosophy  of  things ;  it  is  not  immediately  recognizable  when  it  reaches 
a  zenith  in  any  generation.  It  is  sour  to  the  taste  at  first,  but  sweet 
as  honey  afterwards.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  connection  not  to 
recall  a  sort  of  reversal  of  "Revelation"  and  the  eating  of  the  "little 
book,"  which  "was  in  my  mouth  sweet  as  honey,"  and  afterwards  was 
bitter  to  the  eater.  Music  is  brought  forth  with  much  travail  of  spirit ; 
but  it  is  one  of  nature's  beneficent  laws  that  the  things  that  cost  much 
pain  bring  mostly  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  fulfilment  of  things. 

In  other  words,  music  once  more  emphasizes  the  mere  chemical  dis- 
tinction between  the  acid  and  the  sweet.     That  which  yesterday  was 
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sour  to  the  musical  taste  is  to-day  sweet;  that  which  yesterday  was 
sweet  is  to-day  sour.  Emanuel  Bach  might  write  the  prettily  sweet 
things  of  his  art  by  the  day  and  by  the  hour,  but  he  no  longer  remains 
with  any  class  of  musician  as  a  composer  of  importance.  Thus  it  is  that 
popularity  is  so  immediate  (and  so  meaningless)  a  test  of  artistic 
merit.  "Grief  of  to-day  will  fill  a  day."  One  may  select  a  few  in- 
stances. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the  history  of  musical  art  than 
the  record  of  Mendelssohn.  He  stood  half-way  between  the  things 
that  had  been  and  the  things  that  were  to  be.  He  recognized  every 
possibility  of  his  own  past  as  a  forerunner  of  the  future  (which  was 
his  present),  and  yet  he  stopped  absolutely  short,  when  that  future 
met  him  face  to  face.  He  tasted  the  sweetness  which  time  had  brought 
to  the  acid  of  things;  he  refused  the  acid  which  one  day  would  turn  to 
sweetness.  That  is  a  very  curious  historical  fact;  it  belongs,  as  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer,  to  the  essential  organism  of  things;  and 
music  is,  from  the  purely  philosophic  standpoint,  again  absorbed  in 
the  universal  logic  that  asks  and  demonstrates  and  discovers — who 
shall  say  what  issue? 

The  meeting  of  Mendelssohn  with  Goethe  is,  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
surely  one  of  the  most  curiously  engrossing  incidents  in  the  history  of 
art.  It  proved  the  modern  mind  of  Mendelssohn  (who,  later  on,  re- 
jected subsequent  modern  things  with  scorn)  and  it  demonstrated  the 
eternal  youthfulness  of  the  old  poet,  who  was  ever  bent  on  discovery, 
ever  peering  outwards,  ever  making  for  the  East,  ever  expecting  the 
sunrise  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  in  the  endless  distances  of  the  dark. 
Yet  Mendelssohn  was  a  great  musician  of  his  day;  he  was  even  more 
than  that,  though  his  work  is  not  so  pressingly  convincing  as  once  it 
was;  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  young  pianist  of  to-day.  The  ex- 
amination-room without  Mendelssohn  would  be  indeed  a  thing  of  bar- 
renness and  infertility.  How  could  judges  at  young  ladies'  institu- 
tions do  their  work  effectively  if  the  "Lieder  ohne  Worte"  had  never 
been  written?  The  issue  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  We  return  to  our 
proposition  without  further  proof,  indeed,  without  superfluous  demon- 
stration. Music  has  a  dreadful  claim  upon  them  that  are  given  to 
be  her  expounders.  She  will  not  be  cheaply  dealt  with.  The  sweet- 
ness of  the  summer,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  comes  from  her  loftiness 
and  sourness.  Deal  with  her  justlv  and  strongly,  and,  though  at  first 
she  ma}'  repel  you,  she  will  allv  herself  with  you  to  great  issues  in  the 
end.  Be  a  Wagner,  and  Music  will  walk  with  you  through  the  ages. 
Mendelssohn,  in  the  ballroom  of  life,  did  but  ask  her  for  a  dance. 

THF     NATION  Al  Founded  by 

I  I  ll_     lin  I  IV/ll/ll_  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY      *"£%££?££>£* 

OF     MUSIC     OF  special  act  of  Congress. 

AMFDIfA  47-49  West  25th  Street, 

AlVICm^A  NEW  Y0RK. 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 JohannBs  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Johannes  Brahms,  the  son  of  a  Hamburg  double-bass  player,  did  not 
begin  his  musical  career  by  writing  a  symphony  which  should  com- 
plete the  work  of  Beethoven.  He  possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  Cham- 
ber music,  choral  works,  piano  pieces,  songs,  had  made  him  famous 
before  he  attempted  a  symphony.  His  first  symphony  bears  the  opus 
number  68. 

The  Symphony  in  D  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  January  10,  1878. 
Brahms  conducted  it.  The  review  written  by  Eduard  Hanslick  was  of 
more  than  local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment/ 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form,— 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symiphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' s 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

' '  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear -wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.     The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 

Do  yoti  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  .comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     (Si    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Ciiatincy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated . 

' '  Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  ver- 
nal months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 

You  can  become  acquainted  with  the  care-free  Mozart,  as  his  father, 
sister,  and  wife  knew  him,  by  reading 

"  Mozart:  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  com- 
piled and  annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  by  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel. 

To  be  published  shortly.     Price,  $1.00  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikinglv 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy  tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first :  ' '  The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
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TEIVOK  SOLOIST 
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Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 
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Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CUMMINGS, 


PIANIST. 
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(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  "Wellesley  College. 


fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
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THE  COPLEY,  COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON. 


BostoaSympfiony  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


THIRD    MATINEE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  9, 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 


IH.  Uincent 
dimly 


The  eminent  French  Composer 
who  has  just  been  in  America 
as  guest  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  who  ap- 
peared as  Pianist  in  his  own 
Chamber  Music  with  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  and  the  Longy  Club, 
played  exclusively  the 


PIANO 

regarding  which  he  writes  as  follows  : 

New  York,  December  7,  1905. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.  : 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  America  without  telling  you  how  happy  I  have 
been  to  know  and  to  play  your  magnificent  instruments. 

Your  Pianos  are  quite  remarkable  for  their  expressive  sonority,  which 
has  especially  appealed  to  me,  and  which  commends  them  to  all  those  who 
see  in  music  an  art  addressing  itself  to  the  heart  rather  than  a  pretext  for 
virtuosity. 

One  can  sing  o?i  your  Pianos,  and  it  is  this  which,  to  my  mind,  consti- 
tutes their  chief  charm.  I  want  to  tell  you  this  in  assuring  you  of  my 
high  esteem. 

(Signed)  VINCENT  d'INDY. 

ifotm&Isuidittflk 


\3 

Washington  Representatives, 
E.  F.   DROOP  &  SONS  CO., 

925  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 

PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WII,HELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes.  Oboes. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Muller  F. 


Clarinets.  Bass  Clarinbt 

Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A.  Fritzsche,  O. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 

Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H„ 
Phair,  J. 


Contra-bassooh. 
Debuchy,  A. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield   L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.      *    Librarian. 
Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.       Sauerquell,  J 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


BOStOn  New  National  Theatre, 

Symphony  S              Washington. 

>~w             +                 *  ^        Twenty-fifth  Season,  \  905- 1906. 

\jrvllCSLrd  Sixtieth  performance  in  Washington. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


THIRD  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  9, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Schumann   ....  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  i,  Op.  $& 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso  ;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo  :  Molto  vivace.     Trio  I. :  Molto  phi  vivace.     Trio  II. 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 


Bruch  .  Concerto  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  26 

I.     Allegro'moderato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Finale  :  Allegro  energico. 

Bach  ....         Pastorale  from  the  "  Christmas  Oratorio  " 


Liszt  .        Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph  " 


SOLOIST : 
Professor  WILLY  HESS. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minates  after  the  symphony* 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  'of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    {%f   Co.,   Makers 

F>*th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

O.  J.  De  MOLL  &  COMPANY 

1229  G  Street,  N.W. 


Symphony  No.  t,  in  B-fxat  major,  Op.  38      .     .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  worked  during  1832-33  on  a  symphony  in  G  minor.  The 
first  movement  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given  in 
Zwickau,  November  18,  1832,  by  Clara  Wieck,  who  was  then  thirteen 
years  old.  This  movement  was  also  played  February  12,  1833,  at 
Schneeberg,  where  Schumann  lived  for  a  time  with  his  brothers,  and 
at  Iyeipsic,  April  29,  1833,  as  a  first  movement  of  a  First  Symphony. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in  1835, 
under  Schumann's  direction;  that  the  last  movement  was  a  failure. 
We  know  that  the  symphony  was  completed  and  never  published. 
Schumann  himself  wrote  to  Hofmeister  from  Schneeberg  (January 
29,  1833):  "The  symphony  is  going  ahead.  It  is  being  diligently  re- 
hearsed here  with  Beethoven's  in  A  major,  and  you  would  scarcely 
know  it  by  the  performance  at  Zwickau."  In  a  letter  dated  in  1839 
he  wrote  of  a  symphony  which  he  had  nearly  finished  in  1832. 

During  the  years  from  1833  to  1841  Schumann  wrote  many  of  his 
finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  but  they  were  piano  pieces — 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  Carneval,  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor,  Sonata 
in  G  minor,  Fantasie,  Phantasiestticke,  Davidsbiindler,  Kreisleriana, 
Novelletten,  Nachtstticke,  Faschingsschwank — and  songs.  But  in 
1 841  he  wrote  Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat;  Overture,  Scherzo,  and 
Finale  (Finale  rewritten  in  1845);  Symphony  in  D  minor  (rewritten 
in  1 85 1,  and  now  known  as  the  Fourth) ;  Allegro  for  piano  and  orchestra 
(used  as  first  movement  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  54). 

Schumann  was  married  to  Clara  Wieck  September  12,  1840,  after 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  father,  after  a 
nervous  strain  of  three  or  four  years.     His  happiness  was  great,  but 
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to  say  with  some  that  this  joy  was  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Fir 
Symphony  would  be  to  go  against  the  direct  evidence  submitted  by  the 
composer.     He  wrote  Ferdinand  Wenzel:   "It  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
think  of  the  journal," — the  Neue  Zeiischrift  fur  Musik,   founded   by 
Schumann,  Wieck,  Schunke,  and  Knorr  in  1834,  and  edited  in  1S41  by 
Schumann  alone:   "I  have  during  the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least 
in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with  happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  ■; 
Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony — and,  what  is  more,  a  spring  symphony: 
I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  finished."     And  he  said  in  a  letter 
(November  23,  1842)  to  Spohr:   "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end 
of  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that 
sways  men  until  they  are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each 
year.     I  do  not  wish  to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the 
period  in  which  the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and 
character,  and  shaped  it  as  it  is."     He  wrote  to  Wilhelm  Taubert,  who 
was  to   conduct  the   work  in  -Berlin:    "Could  you  infuse  into  your 
orchestra  in  the  performance  a  sort  of  longing  for  the   spring,  which 
I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when  I  wrote  in  February,  1841  ?     The  first  en- 
trance of  trumpets,  this  I  should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it 
were  from  high  above,  like  unto  a  call  to  awakening ;  and  then  I  should 
like  reading  between  the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how 
everywhere  it  begins  to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in 
the  Allegro,  how  little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong 
to  spring.     True,  these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after 
my  work  was  finished;    only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I 
thought  it  as  the  good-bye  of  spring." 

(It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  symphony  was  fully  sketched  in  four 
days,  and  that  Schumann  now  speaks  of  composing  the  work  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1 84 1,  and  now  of  writing  it  toward  the  end  of  that  year.) 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  a  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  London,  June  5,  1854.  The  Musical  World,  the  leading 
weekly  journal,  ably  edited,  spoke  as  follows:  "The  only  novelty  was 
Herr  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  which  made  a  dead  failure,  and 
deserved  it.     Few  of  the  ancient  'Society  of  British  Musicians"  sym- 
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phonies  were  more  incoherent  and  thoroughly  uninteresting,  than  this. 
If  such  music  is  all  that  Germany  can  send  us  of  new,  we  should  feel 
grateful  to  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Wessel  if  they  would  desist  from  importing 
it." 


*  * 


The  Symphony  in  B-flathas  been  played  at  Boston  concerts,  under  Mr. 
Henschel,  March  4,  1882;  Mr.  Gericke,  November  15,  1884,  November 
13,  1886,  November  3,  1888;  Mr.  Nikisch,  March  8,  1890,  January  31, 
1 89 1,  April  16,  1892,  January  28,  1893;  Mr-  Paur,  November  25,  1893, 
December  7,  1895,  October  23,  1897;  Mr.  Gericke,  October  14,  1899, 
January  4,  1902,  March  5,  1904. 


Concerto  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  26. 

Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1867.  It  was  first  played  by  Joseph 
Joachim  (to  whom  it  is  dedicated)  at  Cologne. 

The  first  movement  of  the  concerto,  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4, 
opens  with  a  short  prelude,  which  consists  of  phrases  for  wind  instru- 
ments or  for  full  orchestra,  which  are  interrupted  by  short  recitative- 
like cadenzas  for  the  solo  violin.  This  prelude  has  no  thematic  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  movement,  which  begins  with  a  tremolo  of 
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strings,  with  pizzicato  bass  and  with  kettledrums,  against  which  the 
solo  violin  gives  out  the  first  theme.  A  short  orchestral  intermezzo 
in  D  minor  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  violin  with  the  second  theme. 
The  tonality  becomes  B-flat  major.  The  second  theme  is  developed 
at  some  length  by  the  solo  instrument  and  followed  by  a  return  of  *the 
first  theme  in  G  minor  (solo  violin) .  There  is  extended  development  in 
passage-work,  and  phrases  from  the  second  theme  appear  in  the  accom- 
paniment. There  is  a  long  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti.  The  opening 
prelude  is  heard  again,  with  more  elaborate  recitatives  for  the  solo  vio- 
lin. This  movement  is  joined  to  the  next  by  a  short  and  orchestral 
transition  passage. 

Adagio,  E-flat  major,  3-8.  This  movement  is  based  on  three  themes, 
which  are  given  out  in  succession  by  the  solo  violin,  with  an  accompani- 
ment now  in  the  strings,  now  in  the  wind.  A  prominent  phrase  of  this 
accompaniment  is  taken  from  the  antithesis  of  the  first  theme.  The 
adagio  is  of  a  highly  romantic  character. 

Finale:    Allegro  energico,  G  major,  2-2.     After  a  short  modulatory 

passage  for  the  orchestra,  the  vigorous,  march-like  first  theme  is  given 

out  by  the  solo  violin,  accompanied  by  the  strings  pizzicati.  The  de- 
velopment is  interrupted  by  the  orchestra,  fortissimo,  in  the  key  of  C 
major;  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the  solo  violin  follows,  beginning 
in  A  minor  and  ending  in  G  major.  Then  the  theme  is  repeated  and 
developed  still  further  by  the  full  orchestra.  The  orchestra  makes 
an  announcement  of  the  more  cantabile  second  theme  (D  major), 
which  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument.  The  heroic  first  theme 
appears  (full  orchestra,  D  major).  This  tutti  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
theme  in  G  major.  Passage- work  for  the  solo  violin  leads  to  a  coda, 
which  begins  with  a  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  on  the  first  theme  in 
E-flat  major,  followed  by  the  solo  violin  in  G  major. 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  violin,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, twx>  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 
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Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 
The  "  Weihnachtsoratorium"  was  composed  at  Leipsic  in  1734.  The 
text  is  from  Luke  ii.  1  and  3-21,  Matthew  ii.  1-12.  It  is  divided  into 
six  sections  for  the  three  days  of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  New  Year's 
Sunday,  and  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany.  Each  division  is  a  com- 
plete composition  for  one  of  six  days,  and  thus  the  work  was  usually 
performed.  '  'As  the  Christmas  Oratorio  was  composed  for  a  year 
when  there  was  no  Sunday  after  Christmas  till  after  New  Year's  Day, 
in  after  times,  so  long  as  Bach  lived,  it  could  only  be  completely  given 
in  years  when  this  occurred  again, — three  times,   namely,    1739-40, 

1744-45,  1745-46." 
It  is  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  complete  work  after  Bach's 

death  was  at  Breslau  in  1844. 

The  Shepherds'  Music  is  the  first  number  of  Part  II.  The  follow- 
ing stands  in  Bach's  own  handwriting  in  the  original  manuscript: — 

Feria  2  Nativitatis  Christ. 
"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben  Gegend" 
Sinfonia. 

Also  the  original  voice  parts  bear  on  the  wrapper  in  Bach's  hand- 
writing : — 

Pars  2  Oratorii 

Tempore  Nativitatis  Christi  Feria  2 

"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben,"  etc. 

a  4  voici,  2  travers,  2  Hautb.  d' amour,  2  Hautb.  da  Caccia,  2  violini,  viola  e  con- 

tinuo  di  Joh.  Sebast.  Bach. 

In  other  words,  the  introduction  was  scored  for  two  traverse  flutes, 
two  oboi  d'amore,  two  oboi  da  caccia,  first  and  second  violins,  viola, 
organ,  and  continuo.* 

*  "Continuo,"  or  "basso  continuo,"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental  bass  voice,  which  was 
introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accompaniment  was  gradually 
developed. — Huoo  Riemann. 
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OVER  FORTY   different   makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano-players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Piano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World/'  but  it  is  un- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection. 


THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

Representatives  for  Washington 

The  Sanders  &  Stayman  Company 
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Robert  Franz  (named  Knauth,  1815-92)  substituted  two  clarinets 
and  two  English  horns  for  the  obsolete  oboi  d'amore*  and  oboi  da 
caccia,  and  added  parts  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns. 

The  introduction  is  an  Andantino  con  moto  in  G  major,  12-8,  and 
consists  in  the  free  contrapuntal  development  of  a  single  theme  in  Sicili- 
anat  rhythm. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  at  the  fourth  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  May  17,  1877  (Miss  Thursby,  Miss  Cary,  Messrs.  W.  J. 
and  J.  F.  Winch,  solo  singers,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor.  Mr.  J.  S.  D wight 
wrote:  "It  had  had  too  few  chances  of  rehearsal,  while  it  is  a  kind  of 
music  in  which  our  singers  are  not  much  at  home.  Then  it  needed  the 
additional  accompaniments  by  Franz  to  fill  out  Bach's  intention;  these 
unfortunately  arrived  only  the  day  after  the  feast."  The  Society  per- 
formed the  two  parts  again  on  December  23,  1877  (Miss  Thursby,  Mrs. 
H.  K.  Sawyer,  Miss  Cary,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Winch  and  A.  E.  Stoddard,  solo 
singers).  "The  Pastoral  Symphony  certainly  sounded  better  than 
before  on  account  of  the  Franz  accompaniments ;  but  it  was  unfortu- 
nately taken  too  fast,  nor  was  the  legato  character  sufficiently  observed 
in  the  reeds.  The  added  part  of  low  clarinets  (which  had  to  serve  for 
the  English  horns  with  which  Franz  replaces  the  old  oboi  da  caccia,  etc.) 
made  the  whole  harmony  sound  warmer  and  less  poverty-stricken." 
The  two  parts  were  performed  by  the  Society  on  April  8,  1890  (Mme. 
Nordica,  Miss  Winant,  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and  M.  W.  Whitney, 
solo  singers) .  The  sixth  part  was  sung  at  a  Cecilia  concert,  April  2 , 
1883  (Miss  E.  M.  Abbott,  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid,  and  Mr. 
A.  F.  Arnold,  solo  singers).  Selections  from  the  first  two  parts  were 
sung  at  a  Cecilia  concert,  November  19,  1883  (Miss  Ita  Welsh  and  Dr. 
E.  C  Bullard,  solo  singers) .  Excerpts  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio  were 
performed  by  the  Choral  Art  Society  in  Trinity  Church,  December  1 6, 
1904. 

*  Oboi  d'amore  have  in  recent  years  been  constructed  by  Mahillon  and  others.  Two  were  used  in 
Boston  on  December  3,  iqoi,  when  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  was  sung  by  the  Cecilia  Society. 

t  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells;  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself ;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of  6-8. 
A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz,  and  the 
dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  Musicalisches  Lexicon  (1732),  classed  the  Sicihana 
as  a  canzonetta:  "  The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue.  12-8  or  6-8." 

THF     NATION  A  I  Founded  by 

llll_     IIAAIIVJII/IL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY      Inffi^>£81^ 

/\C     iincir     r\C  chartered  m  1 89 1  by 

V-ll       iVIUolv*     Ul  special  act  of  Congress. 

AMFDITl  47-49  West  25th  Street, 

/iiviLmm  NEW  Y0RK> 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  JosefTy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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The  Shepherds'  Music  was  played  here  at  a  Thomas  concert,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1871 ,  and  at  concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1878,  January  6,  1881;  it  has  been  played  here  at  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  22,  1884,  November  26, 
1887,   December  22,    1894,   December  23,    1897,  December  23,  1898. 

* 
*  * 

The  word  ''oratorio"  in  the  extant  sense  comes  from  the  musical 
services  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  (1515-95), 
in  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  were  virtu- 
ually  examples  of  the  older  Mystery  play,  improved  and  adapted  to  a 
religious  service.  '  'The  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  or  Congregation  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  was  a  society  of  simple  priests  without  vows, 
for  plain  preaching  and  popular  services,  constituted  at  Rome  in  1564 
and  recognized  by  the  Pope  in  1575;  so  named  from  the  small  chapel, 
or  oratory,  built  over  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jerome,  in 
which  the  founder  and  his  followers,  'Fathers  of  the  Oratory, '  carried 
on  their  work  for  six  years  before  1564.  In  1577  the  congregation 
removed  to  the  new  church  (Chiesa  Nuova)  of  the  Valicella,  in  which 
were  conducted  the  musical  services,  thence  called,  in  Italian,  oratorio" 
John  Evelyn  wrote  in  his  Diary,  November  8,  1644:  "This  evening  I 
was  invited  to  heare  rare  musiq  at  the  Chiesa  Nova;  the  black  marble 
pillars  within  led  us  to  that  most  precious  Oratory  of  Philippus  Nerius 
their  founder,  they  being  of  the  oratory  of  Secular  priests  under 
no  vow."  The  Oratory  was  introduced  into  England  in  1847 
by  Dr.  Newman — the  Oratorio  at  Birmingham,  the  Brompton  Oratory. 

Early  instances  of  the  word  '  'oratorio"  in  English  literature:  Cham- 
bers's Cyclopaedia,  1727-38,  under  "Opera":  "At  Rome  they  have  a 
kind  of  spiritual  opera's,  frequent  in  I,ent.  .  .  .  The  Italian's  call  them 
oratorio's."  Fielding's  "Amelia,"  iv.,  viii. :  "She  had  a  present  of  a 
ticket  for  the  oratorio." 

The  word  was  used  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  mean  pulpit. 

The  first  oratorio,  '  'Storia,  Esempio,  Misterio,"  was  probably  Emilio 
de'  Cavalieri's  ' 'Rappresentazione  di  anima  e  di  corpo"  (Oratory  of 
St.   Philip  Neri,  Rome,   1600). 

The  word  '  'oratorio"  was  elastic:  it  was  an  abbreviation  of  "rappre- 
sentazione per  il  (or  'nel')  oratorio."  Neri  was  associated  for  a  time 
with  Giovanni  Animuccia  (born  about  1500,  died  1570  or  1571),  who 
wrote  '  'Laudi  spirituali,"  a  species  of  hymn-like  songs  of  praise  for  the 
congregation.  They  were  published  in  two  volumes,  1563,  1570.  He 
also  wrote  madrigals. 

In  the  early  oratorios  the  text  was  of  a  moralizing  nature,  in  which 
abstract  ideas,  such  as  "Pleasure,  Time,  the  World,"  were  personified. 
The  text  was  also  taken  from  the  Gospels,  New  Testament  scenes,  epi- 
sodes from  the  Old  Testament;  or,  later,  Christian  legends  were  em- 
ployed, and  even  the  history  of  the  Church  furnished  material,  as  in 
'  'Johann  Huss,"  by  Lowe  (Berlin,  1842).  The  part  of  a  narrator  was 
the  invention  of  Giacomo  Carissimi  (born  about  1604,  died  1674),  w^° 
also  perfected  the  monodic  style,  the  recitative,  and  the  instrumental 
accompaniment. 

The  oratorio  was  often  a  dramatic  performance  acted  on  the  stage. 
We  know  from  the  Autobiography  of  Carl  Ditters,  otherwise  known 
as  von  Dittersdorf,  that  such  representations  were  given  as  late  as 
1767  or  1768.     In  his  description  of  his  oratorio  "Isacco"  he  praises 
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Monday  Evening,  January  22 
SECOND  CONCERT 

OF  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Quartet 

Professor  WILLY  HESS,  Violin 

Mr.  OTTO  ROTH,  Violin 

Mr.  EMILE  FERIR,  Viola 

Mr.  HEINRICH  WAEMKE,  Violoncello 


PROGRAMME 


i.  TSCHAIKOWSKI  .  .  .     Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  22 

2.  SONGS  .  .  By  Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Brahms 

3.  SCHUMANN  .  .  Quartet  in  A  major,  Op.  41,  No.  3 


ASSISTING  ARTIST: 
Miss  SUSAN  METCALFE,  Soprano 


Tickets  for  this  concert,  $1.50.     At  T.  Arthur  Smith's,  in  Sanders  & 
Stayman's,  1327  F  Street. 
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the  acting  of  the  singers:  "Even  the  boy  who  played  the  Angel  was 
excellent."  The  stage  setting  was  a  grove,  and  near  this  grove  was  the 
dwelling-house  of  Abraham.  '  'The  costumes  imitated  exceedingly 
well  ancient  designs."  Handel  in  England  wTas  not  allowed  to  bring  out 
his  early  oratorios  on  the  stage  as  ' ' sacred  operas."  On  the  other  hand, 
Rossini's  opera,  "Moses  in  Egypt,"  was  not  allowed  in  England  unless 
it  were  sung  as  a  conventional  oratorio. 

In  modern  times  we  have  Saint-Saens's  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  which 
is  performed  as  opera  or  as  oratorio.  Liszt's  "Legend  of  St.  Elisabeth" 
has  been  performed  recently  in  Germany  with  scenery,  costumes,  and 
action. 

Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  was  performed  at  the  Hyperion  Theatre, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  8,  1901.  The  May  Festival  in  New  Haven  was 
"brought  to  a  thrilling  conclusion"  by  this  performance,  with  "  a  com- 
plete setting  of  costumes,  scenery,  and  properties."  To  quote  from 
the  passionate  advance-circular:  "As  the  curtain  rises  on  the  opening 
scene,  Elijah  stands  with  his  long  beard  and  historic  mantle.  .  .  .  The 
interest  is  further  heightened  when  the  priests  of  Baal  stand,  crying 
to  their  idols.  .  .  .  The  very  emotional  scene  between  the  widow  and 
Elijah  is  another  opportunity  for  fine  dramatic  effect.  .  .  .  All  the 
features  will  be  faithfully  portrayed  in  this  scene."  And  among  the 
"beautiful  scenes"  in  part  second  was  "the  ascension  of  Elijah  in  a 
cloud  to  heaven."  The  oratorio  was  conducted  by  Emilio  Agramonte 
and  staged  by  Frank  Lee  Short.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Shannah 
Cumming,  Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  Messrs.  William  H.  Rieger  and  Erics- 
son F.  Bushnell.  There  was  evidently  some  doubt  beforehand  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  performance,  for  there  was  this  reassuring  statement: 
"In  order  that  the  determination  to  present  a  reverent  and  dignified 
performance  of  this  sacred  oratorio  may  be  fully  understood,  and  to 
prevent  a  careless  criticism  by  any  one,  that  the  plan  either  in  its  in- 
ception or  development  will  be  unsuitable  to  such  a  work,  a  committee 
of  gentlemen,  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  art  and  literature, 
have  been  freely  consulted  in  respect  to  the  musico-dramatic  rendition 
of  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah,'  and  have  given  the  undertaking  their  full 
approval." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  an  attempt  to  produce  Rossini's  "Moses" 
in  Boston  as  an  oratorio  on  a  Sunday  night  some  years  ago  provoked 
lively  discussion,  and  the  newspapers  published  violent  or  jocose  letters 
from  persons,  who,  to  quote  Charles  Reade,  have  no  other  waste-pipe 
for  their  intellect  than  such  correspondence. 

Do  yoti  know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  ol  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

PATES     <SL    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Cbe  Dew  musical  Education 

FOR  PIANOLA  OWNERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL   POPULAR   COURSE    FOR   TOUNG   PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  ,2  Lessons      ,...{£  Lton  Pap'eT  |    *100 

WAGNER  COURSE,  I0  Lessons     ....         |  £  Ltonk^eT  }      $75 

WAGNER'S  «  RING  ■  COURSE,  4  Lessons   .        .         j  *  J^p^f  }      $35 

POPULAR  COURSE,  5  Lessons      ....  j  2°  LtonPa^f  |      *<° 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 
PRIVATE    CLASS    WORK. 
CLUB  WORK   IN    SMALL   TOWNS. 
SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    FiftK   Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Representatives  for  Washington 

The  Sanders  &  Stayman  Company. 


Then  there  are  the  "sacred  operas"  of  Rubinstein:  '  'The  Tower  of 
Babel"  (Diisseldorf,  1872),  "Paradise  Lost"  (Weimar,  about  1855), 
"Moses"  (1887,  Prague,  1894),  "Christus"  (Berlin,  1888,  performed  as 
an  opera  at  least  fourteen  times).  Rubinstein  expressed  his  opinion 
about  "sacred  opera"  in  a  long  article  that  appeared  in  Joseph  Lewin- 
ski's  "Vor  den  Coulissen,"  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Signale  of  June, 
1882.  In  the  course  of  this  article  Rubinstein  said:  "The  oratorio  is 
an  art  form  which  I  have  always  been  disposed  to  protest  against.  The 
best  known  masterpieces  of  this  form  have  (not  during  the  study  of 
them,  but  when  hearing  them  performed)  always  left  me  cold  indeed 
often  positively  pained  me.  The  stiffness  of  the  musical  and  still  more 
of  the  poetical  form  always  seems  to  me  absolutely  incongruous  with 
the  high  dramatic  feeling  of  the  subject.  To  see  and  hear  gentlemen  in 
dress-coats,  white  cravats,  yellow  gloves,  holding  music-books  before 
them,  or  ladies  in  modern,  often  extravagant  toilets  singing  the  parts 
of  the  grand,  imposing  figures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  has 
always  disturbed  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  never  attain  to  pure 
enjoyment.  Involuntarily  I  felt  and  thought  how  much  grander, 
more  impressive,  vivid,  and  true  would  be  all  I  had  experienced  in  the 
concert-room  if  represented  on  the  stage  with  costumes,  decorations, 
and  full  action."  Nearly  all  of  this  article  may  be  found  in  its  original 
form,  with  translation  into  English,  in  "Anton  Rubinstein,"  by  Alex- 
ander M' Arthur  (Edinburgh,  1889),  pp.  53-82. 

These  books  and  articles  may  be  consulted  with  profit  by  the  stu- 
dent of  oratorio :  Bitter's  "Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Oratoriums" 
(1872);  Wangemann's  "Geschichte  des  Oratoriums"  (1880);  Brenet's 
"Les  Oratorios  de  Carissimi"  (Riv.  Mus.,  1897);  R-  Schwarz's  "Das 
erste  deutsche  Oratorium"  (Jahrb.  Peters,  1898);  Galli's  "Estetica 
Musicale"  (1900);  Schering's  "Zur  Geschichte  des  italienischen  Ora- 
toriums" (Jahrb.  Peters,  1903). 


The  ADELE  MARGULIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .         .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 
February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Mis*  Ma.bgci.ibs,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Boston   Symphony 
Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies 
of  the  Programme  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  had  at  $1.50  by  ap- 
plying before  the  last  concert.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to 

F*  R,  COMEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph." 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1S11;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  "Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth,  and  it  was  first  performed 
in  the  playhouse,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849.  Liszt  also  composed 
for  the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  1859,  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an  arrange- 
ment for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a  solo  for 
baritone,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions.  "Tasso"  was  pub- 
lished in  1856. 

For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface: — 
"In  1849  all  Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 
to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of  his 
drama  'Tasso,'  appointed  for  the  evening  of  August  28.  The  sad 
fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  poets  had  excited  the  imagination  of 
the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time, — Goethe  and  Byron:  Goethe, 
whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity;  Byron,  whose  keen  suf- 
ferings counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune.     We 
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shall  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  when  in  1849  we  were  commissioned 
to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we  were  inspired  more  directly 
by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron  for  the  manes  of  the  great  man 
whom  he  invoked  than  by  the  work  of  the  German  poet.*  At  the  same 
time,  although  Byron  gave  us  the  groans  of  Tasso  in  his  prison,  he  did 
not  join  to  the  recollection  of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  and  eloquently 
expressed  in  his  'Lamentation'  the  thought  of  the  triumph  that  awaited, 
by  an  act  of  tardy  yet  striking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  'Jeru- 
salem Delivered.' 

"We  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this  grand 
antithesis  of  genius,  ill-treated  during  life,  but  after  death  resplendent 
with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.  Tasso  loved  and  suffered  at 
Ferrara;  he  was  avenged  at  Rome;  his  glory  still  lives  in  the  people's 
songs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  are  inseparably  connected  with 
his  undying  memory.  To  express  them  in  music,  we  first  invoked  the 
mighty  shadow  of  the  hero,  as  it  now  appears,  haunting  the  lagoons 
of  Venice ;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  proud,  sad  face  at  the  feasts 
in  Ferrara,  where  he  produced  his  masterpieces ;  and  we  have  followed 
him  to  Rome,  the  eternal  city,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of 
glory,  and  glorified  in  him  the  martyr  and  the  poet. 

"'Lamento  e  Trionfo,' — these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 
fate  of  poets,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 
weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.  In 
order  to  give  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of  fact, 
we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end  chosen 
as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody  to  which  we  have  heard 
the  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  on  the  lagoons  three  centuries  after  his 
death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem' : 

"  Canto  1'  armi  pietose  e  '1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  di  Cristo!"t 

"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monotonous 
in  mourning ;   but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring  by  drawling 

*  The  influence  of  Byron  on  romantic  music  has  never  been  thoroughly  discussed.  This  influence  is  in- 
dubitable. It  lives  to-day  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  even  in  Germany.  "Romanticism  was,  above  all,  an  effect  of 
youth.  .  .  .  Now,  Byron  is  pre-eminently  a  young  men's  poet;  and  upon  the  heroic  boys  of  1830 — greedy  of 
emotion,  intolerant  of  restraint,  contemptuous  of  reticence  and  sobriety,  sick  with  hatred  of  the  platitudes  of 
the  official  convention,  and  prepared  to  welcome  as  a  return  to  truth  and  nature  inventions  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  imaginings  the  most  fantastic  and  far-fetched — his  effect  was  little  short  of  maddening.  He  was 
fully  translated  as  early  as  1810-20;  and  the  modern  element  in  Romanticism — that  absurd  and  curious  com- 
bination of  vulgarity  and  terror,  cynicism  and  passion,  truculence  and  indecency,  extreme  bad-heartedness  and 
preposterous  self-sacrifice — is  mainly  his  work.  You  find  him  in  Dumas's  plays,  in  Musset's  verse,  in  the 
music  of  Berlioz,  the  pictures  of  Delacroix,  the  novels  of  George  Sand.  He  is  the  origin  of  'Antony'  and 
'Rolla,'  of  'Indiana'  and  the  'Massacre  de  Scio,'  of  Berlioz's  'Lelio'  and  Frederick's  'Macaire.'" — "A  Note 
on  Romanticism"  by  W.  E.  Henley. 

t  Yet  there  are  some  that  could  easily  spare  the  "  Jerusalem  "  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain  Tasso's  Ode  to 
the  Golden  Age,  even  as  Englished  by  Leigh  Hunt:  "O  bella  eta  de  V  oro  I "  the  ode  that  begins: — 

"O  lovely  age  of  gold! 
Not  that  the  rivers  rolled 

With  milk,  or  that  the  woods  dropped  honey-dew; 
Not  that  the  ready  ground 
Produced  without  a  wound, 
Or  the  mild  serpent  had  no  tooth  that  slew; 
Not  that  a  cloudless  blue 
Forever  was  in  sight, 
Or  that  the  heaven  which  burns, 
And  now  is  cold  by  turns, 
Looked  out  in  glad  and  everlasting  light; 
No,  nor  that  even  the  insolent  ships  from  far 
Brought  war  to  no  new  lands,  nor  riches  worse  than  war." 
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certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tones,  which,  heard  from  afar,  produce 
an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  long  stripes  of  fading  lig&t  upon  a 
looking-glass  of  water.  This  song  once  made  a  deep  impression  on 
us,  and  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tasso  our  emotion  could  not 
refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts  this  persistent  homage 
paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whose  devotion  and  fidelity  the 
court  of  Ferrara  was  not  worthy.  The  Venetian  melodv  is  so  charged 
with  inconsolable  mourning,  with  such  hopeless  sorrow,  that  it  suffices 
to  portray  Tasso's  soul;  and  again  it  lends  itself  as  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  to  the  picturing  of  the  brilliant  illusions  of  the  world,  to  the 
deceitful,  fallacious  coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treacherous  poison 
brought  on  the  horrible  catastrophe  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
earthly  recompense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  at  the  capital 
with  a  purer  purple  than  that  of  Alphonse." 

This  symphonic  poem  was  carefully  revised  by  Liszt  in  1854.  in  the 
Correspondence  of  Liszt  and  von  Biilow,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1898, 
there  are  interesting  pages  concerning  proposed  alterations  and  ex- 
cisions for  performances  under  von  Biilow,  who  suggested  the  changes. 
The  reasonableness  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  proposer  and  the  amia- 
bility of  Liszt  are  exposed  in  clearest  light  (see  pp.  350,  351,  382-384). 


The  poem  is  based  on  two  themes.  The  first  of  these  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  octaves  at  the  very  beginning, 
Lento,  C  minor,  4-4.  The  commentators  find  the  situation  and  mood 
of  the  poet  thus  strongly  characterized.     Yet  this  theme  is  only  a 
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Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection 
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fragment  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  announced  later.  A  wailing 
descending  chromatic  passage,  and  the  lamentation  swells  to  wild 
expressions  of  woe  and  rage,  Allegro  strepitoso,  4-4.  The  thematic 
materials  in  this  second  section  are  chiefly  those  of  the  first.  The 
section  opens  with  the  triplet  figure  of  the  first  theme,  but  the  figure 
is  detached  from  its  connection.  There  is  a  prolonged  dominant  pedal, 
on  which  a  theme  for  strings  rises  through  two  octaves.  The  wailing 
chromatic  passage  returns.  The  lento  recurs  for  a  few  measures,  and 
there  is  a  long  pause. 

Adagio  mesto,  C  minor,  4-4.  Now  enters  the  chief  theme  of  the 
poem,  the  Tasso  theme,  in  minor,  sung  by  the  bass  clarinet,  accom- 
panied by  strings,  horns,  and  harp.  This  is  the  song  of  the  gondoliers 
to  which  Liszt  refers  in  the  preface,  the  old  and  mournful  melody  he 
had  heard  in  Venice  when  he  visited  that  city  in  the  late  thirties.*  It 
pictures  here  the  melancholy,  hopeless  Tasso.  The  violins  in  octaves 
repeat  the  first  part  of  this  theme  over  a  more  fully  scored  accompani- 
ment and  before  the  second  part  of  the  melody  appears.  This  second 
part,  in  A-flat  major,  is  given  first  to  'cellos  and  horn,  then  to  the  violins 
in  octaves.  There  is  an  extended  development,  and  the  wailing  de- 
scending chromatic  figure  appears  amid  tremolos  in  the  strings.  There 
is  now  a  change  in  the  breast  of  the  hero.  He  realizes  his  worth  and 
genius.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  the  Tasso  motive,  Meno  adagio, 
E  major,  4-4,  is  proclaimed  by  trumpets  and  accompanied  by  ener- 
getic diatonic  and  chromatic  scale  passages  in  the  strings, — "the  veri- 
table portrait  in  music  of  the  knightly  singer."  This  proud  and  defiant 
passage  is  followed  by  recitative-like  passage-work  on  the  first  and 
tragic  motive  in  wind  instruments  against  violin  tremolos. 

And  now  there  is  a  new  picture, — Tasso  at  the  court  of  Ferrara :  f 
Allegro  mosso  con  grazia  (quasi  menuetto),  F-sharp  major,  3-4.  This 
section  is  said  to  portray  a  fete  at  the  court.  The  first  theme,  graceful, 
elegant,  is  given  to  two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  the  other  strings; 
the  theme  is  developed  at  great  length  and  clad  in  various  orchestral 
robes.  Tasso  enters.  $  His  theme  is  given  to  strings,  while  the  menuet 
is  continued  by  the  wood-wind.     Liszt  here  suggests  that  "the  poet 

*  Yet  Byron  wrote  in  1817: — 

"In  Venice,  Tasso 's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." 

See  the  long  note  to  this  couplet  in  Murray's  larger  editions  of  Byron's  poems. 

t  At  a  concert  given  in  January,  1856,  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  Palace  at  Berlin, — the  hall  was  lighted 
with  over  two  thousand  candles,  and  there  were  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  invited  guests, — the 
King  of  Prussia  spoke  affably  to  Liszt  concerning  his  "Tasso,"  and  said  he  was  especially  struck  by  the  "  Court 
scene,"  to  which  Liszt  might  well  have  answered:   "  Vous  etes  arfevre,  monsieur  Josse." 

t  "And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain!   and  then  survey  his  cell! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell: 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

"The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing;   but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso!     How  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee!  if  in  another  station  born, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn." 

—"Child*  Harold." 
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and  his  surroundings  are  distinct,"  and  states  in  a  foot-note  that  "the 
expression  of  the  orchestra  must  have  a  double  character:  the  wind 
must  be  light  and  careless,  while  the  strings  must  be  sentimental  and 
tender."  These  two  themes  are  worked  up  together  at  length,  until 
there  is  an  ever-quickening  crescendo,  which  brings  a  return  of  the 
allegro  strepitoso  that  followed  the  lento  at  the  beginning;  and,  as 
before,  there  are  eight  measures  of  the  lento  itself. 

And  now  the  "Triumph":  Allegro  con  molto  brio,  C  major,  2-2. 
There  are  trumpet  calls,  there  are  scale  passages  for  strings.  The  first 
theme  appears,  and  is  developed  elaborately, — at  first,  piano,  in  the 
strings,  then  in  flutes  and  oboes,  B-flat  major,  then  fortissimo  in  C 
major,  and  for  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  proclaimed;  the 
pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  it  is  quasi  presto ;  the  blare  of  trum- 
pets leads  to  moderato  pomposo,  the  apotheosis  of  the  gondoliers'  song 
as  typical  of  Tasso  crowned  and  exalted.  Pages  of  pomp  and  jubila- 
tion, and  a  stretto,  molto  animato,  in  which  festival  tumult  is  at 
its  height. 

*  * 

To  this  poem  Liszt  wrote  an  epilogue,  "Le  Triomphe  funebre  du 
Tasse."  This  composition  was  suggested  by  a  sunset  during  a  walk 
to  St.  Onofrio.  It  was  written  probably  in  1868,  and  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time,  according  to  L,.  Ramann  and  Arthur  Hahn,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Societv  of  New  York  in  March,  1877. 

"Tasso"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp, 
and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Theodore  Thomas's  or- 
chestra, April  5,    1870.     The  first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic 

Societv  of  New  York  was  March  24,  i860. 

* 

*  * 

"The  miseries  of  Tasso  arose  not  only  from  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.     In  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  with  many  admirers 
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and  many  patrons, — bishops,  cardinals,  princes, — he  was  left  destitute 
and  almost  famished.  .  .  .  He  says  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
carriage  of  a  parcel.  No  wonder,  if  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  buy 
enough  of  zucca  for  a  meal.  Even  had  he  been  in  health  and  appetite, 
he  might  have  satisfied  his  hunger  with  it  for  about  five  farthings,  and 
have  left  half  for  supper.  And  now  a  word  on  his  insanity.  Having 
been  so  imprudent  not  only  as  to  make  it  too  evident  in  his  poetry 
that  he  was  the  lover  of  Leonora,  but  also  to  signify  (not  very  obscurely) 
that  his  love  was  returned,  he  much  perplexed  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
who,  with  great  discretion,  suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  feigning 
madness.  The  lady's  honor  required  it  from  a  brother;  and  a  true 
lover,  to  convince  the  world,  would  embrace  the  project  with  alacrity. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  seclusion  should  be  in  a  dungeon,  or 
why  exercise  and  air  should  be  interdicted.  This  cruelty,  and  perhaps 
his  uncertainty  of  Leonora's  compassion,  may  well  be  imagined  to  have 
produced  at  last  the  malady  he  had  feigned.  But  did  Leonora  love 
Tasso  as  a  man  would  be  loved?  If  we  wish  to  do  her  honor,  let  us 
hope  it:  for  what  greater  glory  can  there  be  than  to  have  estimated 
at  the  full  value  so  exalted  a  genius,  so  affectionate  and  so  generous 
a  heart?"* 

Was  Tasso  really  insane  ?  The  biographers  agree  that  he  was  either 
imprisoned  or  confined  as  a  madman  in  a  solitary  cell  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Anna  for  several  years  by  order  of  the  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  wished  to  punish  the  poet  for  his  wooing 
of  the  Duke's  sister,  Leonora  of  the  house  of  Kste.  Was  his  courtship 
merely  the  homage  of  a  poet?  Leonora  at  the  time  was  not  less  than 
forty-two  years  old.  There  is  a  story  that  treacherously-arranged 
looking-glasses  showed  the  duke  the  sight  of  Tasso  embracing  Leonora. 
Dr.  Cabanes  has  examined  the  question  of  Tasso' s  madness,  curiously 
and  at  length,  in  his  "Indiscretions  de  l'Histoire,"  pp.  225-245  (Paris, 
1903).  It  seems  that  the  poet  had  shown  signs  of  cerebral  derangement 
four  years  before  he  was  imprisoned.  He  believed  he  was  persecuted 
by  enemies;  religious  doubts  assailed  him;  he  thought  of  entering  a 
monastery;  without  a  pretext  he  once  left  Ferrara  to  wander  as  a 
vagabond,  almost  without  clothes;  when  he  returned  to  beg  abjectly 
the  duke's  pardon,  he  accused  himself  of  excessive  intemperance  in  all 
things  and  of  thus  aggravating  his  "malady."  Tasso  himself  described 
his  case  to  Dr.  Gioralmo  Mercuriale,  and  Cabanes  reprints  this  singular 
document. 

Dr.  Rothe,  of  Warsaw,  studied  Tasso's  case  and  published  his  con- 
clusions in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychiatrie  (1878).  Tasso  in- 
herited from  his  mother  his  passionate  character,   great  irritability, 

*  Foot-note  to  Walter  Savage  Landor's  "Tasso  and  Cornelia." 

You  can  become  acquainted  with  the  care-free  Mozart,  as  his  father, 
sister,  and  wife  knew  him,  by  reading 

"  Mozart:  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  com- 
piled and  annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  by  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel. 

To  be  published  shortly.     Price,  $1.00  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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"The  Professors  Love  Story" 


By  J.  M.  Barrie 


Thursday  Evening 

"The  Middleman 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jones 


> ) 


Friday  Evening,  Saturday  Matinee 

"  A  Pair  of  Spectacles " 

By  Sidney  Grundy 

AND 


"The  Man  Who  Was" 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 
Mr.  Willard  in  each  play 


Saturday  Evening 

"Tom  Pinch" 

By  Charles  Dickens 

Mr,  WILLARD  IN  EACH  PLAY 
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extreme  sensitiveness;  from  his  father  his  extraordinary  intelligence. 
Typhoid  fever  and  an  intermittent  fever  affected  him  in  after  years, 
and  his  agitated  life  in  petty  Italian  courts  did  him  much  harm.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  had  hallucinations  of  hearing.  A  melan- 
choly person,  his  illusions  turned  into  delirious  ideas  and  fears  of  per- 
secution. Fits  of  madness  brought  him  to  the  St.  Anna  Hospital,  which 
he  left  in  a  better  mental  state,  but  broken  in  health,  worn  out  by 
bleedings  and  purges. 

A  pupil  of  Lombroso,  Dr.  Roncoroni,  came  to  the  same  conclusion: 
"It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  a  madman  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word;  but  rarely  have  I  seen  among  the  mentally  deranged  a  form  of 
madness  as  typical  and  complete."  Tasso's  melancholy,  he  believes, 
was  of  the  kind  that  is  accompanied  with  periods  of  exaltation. 

*  * 

Music  suggested  by  Goethe's  play,  "Torquato  Tasso,"  or  by  the 
romance  of  the  poet's  life: — 

J.  F.  Reichardt's  music  to  Goethe's  "Tasso,"  composed  in  179 1  at 
Berlin,  not  performed,  not  published.  Overture,  entr'actes,  scenes. 
A  monologue  from  "Tasso"  was  published  in  1809  at  Leipsic  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  songs  with  text  by  Goethe. 

A.  E.  Titl's  overture  to  "Torquato  Tasso."  Composed  early  in  the 
thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

K.  Schulz-Schwerin's  overture  to  "Torquato  Tasso."    Composed  in 

1870,  first  performed  at  Rostock  in  1872,  published  in  1875  at  Leipsic. 
K.  J.  Brambach's  "Tasso,"  concert  overture,  Op.  30.     Composed  in 

1 87 1,  published  at  Bonn  in  1874.  Performed  in  many  cities  soon  after 
its  publication,  notably  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  April  3, 
J875,  when  the  composer  conducted. 

Alexis  de  Castillon's  overture,  "Torquato  Tasse,"  composed  in  187 1 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale, 
Paris,  in  1892.  De  Castillon,  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  died  at  Paris  in 
1873  in  Ws  thirty-fifth  year. 

Benjamin  Godard's  "Le  Tasse,"  dramatic  symphony  in  three  acts, 
first  performed  at  a  Chatelet  concert,  Paris,  December,  1878.  This 
work  shared  with  Dubois's  "Paradis  Perdu"  the  first  prize  in  the  com- 
petition offered  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The  solo  singers  were  Mme. 
Brunet-Lafleur,  Miss  Vergin,  Messrs.  Villaret  the  younger  and  Lauwers. 

York  Bowen's  symphonic  poem,  "The  Lament  of  Tasso,"  performed 
at  London,  September  1,  1903. 

Operas:  "Torquato  Tasso,"  in  four  acts,  by  Donizetti  (Rome,  fall  of 
1833,  with  Mme.  Speck  as  the  heroine) ;  "La  Mort  du  Tasse,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Garcia,  father  of  Malibran,  Pauline  Viardot,  and  the  cente- 
narian Manuel  Garcia  (Opera,  Paris,  February  7,  1821;  Mme.  Lebrun 
as  Olympia,  Nourrit  as  Tasso,  Prevot  as  Veniero,  and  Dabadie  as  the 
Governor);  "La  Vision  du  Tasse,"  by  Gilloux  (Bordeaux,  September, 
1840) ;  "Le  Retour  du  Tasse,"  in  one  act,  by  Miss  Pean  de  la  Roche- 
Jagu  (Paris,  about  1865) ;  "Le  Tasse,"  in  three  acts,  by  Eugene  d'Har- 
court  (Monte  Carlo,  February  14,  1903,  Louise  Grandjean,  Leonora; 
Dubois,  Tasso;   Delmas,  Count  Molza). 

Lyric  melodrama:  "Tasso,"  text  by  Gustav  Karch,  music  by  Karli 
Zoller. 

This  list  is  of  course  incomplete. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

MrS,  &  A  1  LEi  W  1L  OAJ  i   -U KM  W C  j  (Pupil  of  William  Shakespeare,  London.) 


Studio,  1214  F  Street.  'Phone,  Main  3525. 


TJKWOR    SOLOIST, 

THOMAS  E YANS  GREENE.  (LM  °f  ,h<  s™*<  G™d  °^ 
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Teacher*  of  Sing-iiig-. 

Studio,  1214  F  Street.  'Phone,  Main  3525. 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
STEPHEN  TOWNSEND,  Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


PIANIST. 

MiSS  LAURA  HAWKINS,        No.  e  newbury  street, 


Boston. 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


.  J.  E.  TIPPETT 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CUMMINGS 


PIA/SIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Mrs.  OLDBERG, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING.  Studio,  1327  F  Street 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher, 
CLARENCE  B.    SHIRLEY,  Concert  and  Oratorio. 


Studio,  Huntington   Chambers,  Boston. 
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Mr.  B.  FRANK  6EBEST, 


Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher. 

Pupil  of  Barth,  Scharwenka,  and 

Moszkowski. 

Just  returned  from  study  in  Europe. 

STUDIO,  1327  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  N.W- 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


nr.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  riadame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY,  COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  EDWIN  HUGHES, 

Teacher  of  Piano* 
J  307  Rigfgs  Street,  Northwest* 


Mr.  JOSEF  KASPAR 

(Director  of  Washington  Choral  Society  and 

Georgetown  Orchestra) 

HAS  RESUMED  VIOLIN  LESSONS. 

STUDIO,  1217  M  STREET,  N.W. 
Mr.  Kaspar  is  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  violin 
school  of  Prague  and  of  the  famous  French 
violinist,  Eniil  Sauret. 


W.  Edward  Heimendahl, 

of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Baltimore, 

Voice    Onltixre. 

1401  H  Street,  N.W. 


Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days at  Studio, 


ANTON    KASPAR, 

Teacher     of    Violin. 

Recitals  and.  Musicals. 

Studio:  1300  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W. 


Miss  Minna  Heinrichs, 

Teacher     of    Violin, 

Pupil  of  Prof.  Jacques  M.  Gruen,  Vienna. 
1117  Roanoke  Street.  'Phono,  North  1452  B. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  SCHOOL. 

H8  C  Street,  N.E. 

'Phone,  438  W. 

NORTHWEST  STUDIO,   1214  F  STREET. 

Miss  Georgia  E.  Miller,  Director. 

Class  and  Private  Lessons. 


Miss   CAROLYN  E.  HAINES, 
Teacher  of  Piano* 

Pupil  of    CONSTANTIN  VON  STERNBERG 
and  S.  M.  FABIAN. 

Residence-Studio,  J  744  Corcoran  St.,N."w\ 


OSCAR  FRANKLIN  COMSTOCK, 

Singing  and  Piano. 

Studio,  1217   F  Street. 


Mary  Helen  Leefe, 

Vocal  Instruction,  Concert  and  Church, 
}ZH  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C 


Miss  ELLA  STARK, 

Concert  JPioniste  and  Tnstrwciion  of  I'iano 

Pupil  of  Henry  Van  Zeyl  (Liszt; ;  of  Heinrich  Barth, 
Berlin ;  of  Edouard  Risler,  Paris. 

Played  in  Berlin,  Nuremberg,  and  other  foreign  cap- 
itals; at  Peabody  Institute  and  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore;  with  the  Be  Koven  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Washington;  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Louisville,  ISIashville,  etc. 
STUDIO;  The  Brunswick,  1332  I  Street,  Northwest. 
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THE  LYRIC,  BALTIMORE. 


BostoijSympfionyOiDfiestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


THIRD  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  JO, 
AT  8-15  PRECISELY, 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A,  ELLIS,  Manager, 
i 


I11<  Uinccnt 
dlndy 


The  eminent  French  Composer 
who  has  just  been  in  America 
as  guest  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  who  ap- 
peared as  Pianist  in  his  own 
Chamber  Music  with  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  and  the  Longy  Club, 
played  exclusively  the 


PIANO 

regarding  which  he  writes  as  follows  : 

New  York,  December  7/1905. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.  : 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  America  without  telling  you  how  happy  I  have 
been  to  know  and  to  play  your  magnificent  instruments. 

Your  Pianos  are  quite  remarkable  for  their  expressive  sonority,  which 
has  especially  appealed  to  me,  and  which  commends  them  to  all  those  who 
see  in  music  an  art  addressing  itself  to  the  heart  rather  than  a  pretext  for 
virtuosity. 

One  can  sing  on  your  Pianos,  and  it  is  this  which,  to  my  mind,  consti- 
tutes their  chief  charm.  I  want  to  tell  you  this  in  assuring  you  of  my 
high  esteem. 

(Signed)  VINCENT  d'INDY. 


Baltimore  Representatives 

R.  LERTZ  &  SON 

14  West  Saratoga  Street 
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Boston    Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905=1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Viouns 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mann,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Viouns. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J   Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 


Seydel,  T. 


Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S* 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.         Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Muller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P  Regestein,  E- 

Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  h.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E  Merrill  C. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon 
Debuehy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  vS. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets       •    Librarian 
Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.       Sauerquell,  J 
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U.S.A. 


PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by  The  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO. 
G.  FRED  KRANZ,  President  N.  W.  corner  Chaxles  and  Fayette  Streets 
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Boston  The  Lyric, 

It  Mount  Royal  and 

SymphOny        {l  Maryland  Avenues, 


C\  #•/"*  1-|  £*  ^4"  #•  O  Twenty-fi  06. 


Baltimore. 

fifth  Season,  1 
Twenty-first  Season  in  Baltimore. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  10, 

AT"  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Schumann  ....      Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  i,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso  ;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

II.  Larghetto. 

■III.  Scherzo  :  Molto  vivace.     Trio  I. :  Molto  piu  vivace.     Trio  II. 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 


Weber      .         .        Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  79 

Strauss     .         .         .         .        "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  Op.  28 


Elgar        .  .         .         .  Concert  Overture,  "  In  the  South,"  Op.  50 

First  time  at  these  concerts 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  ALFRED    REISENAUER. 


The  pianoforte  is  an  Everett. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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HAROMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &   Co.,   Makers 

Fi^th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New   York 

Represented  in  Baltimore  by 
COHEN    &   HUGHES 
304  North  Howard  Street 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38      .     .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  worked  during  1832-33  on  a  symphony  in  G  minor.  The 
first  movement  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given  in 
Zwickau,  November  18,  1832,  by  Clara  Wieck,  who  was  then  thirteen 
years  old.  This  movement  was  also  played  February  12,  1833,  at 
Schneeberg,  where  Schumann  lived  for  a  time  with  his  brothers,  and 
at  Leipsic,  April  29,  1833,  as  a  first  movement  of  a  First  Symphony. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in  1835, 
under  Schumann's  direction;  that  the  last  movement  was  a  failure. 
We  know  that  the  symphony  was  completed  and  never  published. 
Schumann  himself  wrote  to  Hofmeister  from  Schneeberg  (January 
29,  1833):  "The  symphony  is  going  ahead.  It  is  being  diligently  re- 
hearsed here  with  Beethoven's  in  A  major,  and  you  would  scarcely 
know  it  by  the  performance  at  Zwickau."  In  a  letter  dated  in  1839 
he  wrote  of  a  symphony  which  he  had  nearly  finished  in  1832. 

During  the  years  from  1833  to  1841  Schumann  wrote  many  of  his 
finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  but  they  were  piano  pieces — 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  Carneval,  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor,  Sonata 
in  G  minor,  Fantasie,  Phantasiestiicke,  Davidsbiindler,  Kreisleriana, 
Novelletten,  Nachtstucke,  Faschingsschwank — and  songs.  But  in 
1 84 1  he  wrote  Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat;  Overture,  Scherzo,  and 
Finale  (Finale  rewritten  in  1 845) ;  Symphony  in  D  minor  (rewritten 
in  1 85 1,  and  now  known  as  the  Fourth) ;  Allegro  for  piano  and  orchestra 
(used  as  first  movement  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  54). 

Schumann  was  married  to  Clara  Wieck  September  12,  1840,  after 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  father,  after  a 
nervous  strain  of  three  or  four  years.     His  happiness  was  great,  but 


New  Songs  and  Ballads  for 
Teachers  and  Recital-givers 


April's  Here 

Now  sleeps  the  Crimson 

Petal 
Light  of  mine  Eyes 
If  I  built  a  World  for  you 
Three  Encore  Songs 
Little  White  Sun 
Sea  hath  its  Pearls 
Violet  and  the  Rose 
Indian  River  Song 


Soprano 

By  Landon  Ronald 


Roger  Quilter 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 

L.  Lehmann 

P.  Bowie 

Cuthbert  Wynne 

Ellen  Cowdell 

A.  L. 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 


Contralto 


A  Breton  Lullaby 
Living  Poems 
I  am  not  Fair 
Kashmira  Song 
Soft  falls  the  Dusk 


By  Reginald  Somerville 
R.  Batten 
F.  Paolo  Tosti 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
Muriel  Nelson 


Tenor 


My  ain  Folk 
A  Smile 
Beloved 
In  the  Dawn 


By  Laura  Lemon 
Landon  Ronald 
A.  Goring  Thomas 
Edward  Elgar 


Baritone  and  Bass 


Two  Elizabethan  Lyrics 

My  Captain 

Soldier's  Toast 

Vagabond 

Love  of  a  Heart,  that's  True 

Give  a  Man  a  Horse 


By  H .  Lane  Wilson 
Cyril  Scott 
J.  Airlie  Dix 
R.  V.  Williams 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
G.  H.  S.  Lewis 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,    9  East   17th  Street,   NEW  YORK 


&f>e  Musician 


A   monthly  publication,  edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER. 

The  New  Year's  number,  now  ready,  contains: 

Musical  Instruments  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.  II.  Stringed  In- 
struments    .      FRANK  H.  MARLING 

First  Concerts  in  England 

JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI 

"  Roland  of  Berlin,"  Leoncavallo's  New 
Opera    .  LOUISE  ANNA  WACHTER 

The  Rationale  of  Mason's  "  Technics  "     .     W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Young  Woman  in  Music      .     EMILIE  FRANCES  BAUER 


Regular   Departments 


The  Yoice 

Conducted  by  William  Shake- 
speare, the  famous  London  teacher. 

CluJ5  Programs  from  All  Nations 

Conducted  by  Arthur  Elson. 
VIII.   Classical  Germany. 

The  Piano 

Contains  "  The  Magic  Pedal,  the 
Soul  of  the  Pianoforte,"  by  Mary 
Venable.  Introductory  to  a  series 
of  articles  on  this  most  modern 
development  of  piano  playing. 

The  Organ 

Gives  particular  attention  to  the 
music  of  the  church. 


For  the  Young  People 

Conducted  by  the  Editor. 

The  Lesson  Club 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Percy  Goetsch- 
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to  say  with  some  that  this  joy  was  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  First 
Symphony  would  be  to  go  against  the  direct  evidence  submitted  by  the 
composer.  He  wrote  Ferdinand  Wenzel :  "It  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
think  of  the  journal," — the  Neue  Zeitschrijt  fur  Musik,  founded  by 
Schumann,  Wieck,  Schunke,  and  Knorr  in  1834,  and  edited  in  1841  by 
Schumann  alone :  "I  have  during  the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least 
in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with  happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me. 
Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony — and,  what  is  more,  a  spring  symphony: 
I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter 
(November  23,  1842)  to  Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end 
of  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that 
sways  men  until  they  are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each 
year.  I  do  not  wish  to  portray,  to  paint ;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the 
period  in  which  the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and 
character,  and  shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  wrote  to  Wilhelm  Taubert,  who 
was  to  conduct  the  work  in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your 
orchestra  in  the  performance  a  sort  of  longing  for  the  spring,  which 
I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when  I  wrote  in  February,  1841  ?  The  first  en- 
trance of  trumpets,  this  I  should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it 
were  from  high  above,  like  unto  a  call  to  awakening ;  and  then  I  should 
like  reading  between  the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how 
everywhere  it  begins  to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing ;  and,  in 
the  Allegro,  how  little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong 
to  spring.  True,  these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after 
my  work  was  finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I 
thought  it  as  the  good-bye  of  spring." 

(It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  symphony  was  fully  sketched  in  four 
days,  and  that  Schumann  now  speaks  of  composing  the  work  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1 84 1,  and  now  of  writing  it  toward  the  end  of  that  year.) 


* 


The  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  a  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  London,  June  5,  1854.  The  Musical  World,  the  leading 
weekly  journal,  ably  edited,  spoke  as  follows:  "The  only  novelty  was 
Herr  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  which  made  a  dead  failure,  and 
deserved  it.     Few  of  the  ancient  'Society  of  British  Musicians' '  sym- 
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phonies  were  more  incoherent  and  thoroughly  uninteresting  than  this. 
If  such  music  is  all  that  Germany  can  send  us  of  new,  we  should  feel 
grateful  to  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Wessel  if  they  would  desist  from  importing 

it." 

* 

*  * 

The  Symphony  in  B -flat  has  been  played  at  Boston  concerts,  under  Mr. 
Henschel,  March  4,  1882;  Mr.  Gericke,  November  15,  1884,  November 
13,  1886,  November  3,  1888;  Mr.  Nikisch,  March  8,  1890,  January  31, 
1 89 1,  April  16,  1892,  January  28,  1893;  Mr.  Paur,  November  25,  1893, 
December  7,  1895,  October  23,  1897;  Mr.  Gericke,  October  14,  1899, 
January  4,  1902,  March  5,  1904. 


Mr.  ALFRED  ReisenauBR  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  November  1, 
1 863.  He  studied  with  Louis  Kohler  and  Liszt,  and  was  a  distinguished 
virtuoso  as  long  ago  as  188 1,  but  he  left  the  concert  stage  and  studied 
law  in  Leipsic.  In  1886  he  again  appeared  in  public  as  a  virtuoso,  and 
has  ever  since  been  famous  throughout  Europe.  In  1 900  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  piano  instruction  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory 
(Meisterschule) .  He  has  composed  a  few  piano  pieces — "Pictures  of 
Travel" — and  some  songs.  He  first  visited  this  country  in  the  season  of 
1 903- 1 904.     He  gave  recitals  in  Boston  on  March  5  and  March  19,  1904. 


Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  79. 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

The  idea  of  this  Concert-Stuck  occurred  to  Weber  certainly  as  early 
as  18 15,  when  he  was  living  at  Prague  as  musical  conductor  of  the  the- 
atre. He  wrote  to  Rochlitz :  "I  now  have  the  plan  of  a  piano  concerto 
in  F  minor;  but,  as  concertos  in  minor  without  any  fixed  and  awaken- 
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ing  idea  seldom  have  any  effect  on  an  audience,  I  have  almost  un- 
consciously interwoven  with  the  music — which  is  seldom  the  case  with 
me — a  sort  of  story,  and  the  movements  of  the  piece  are  strung  on  the 
threads  of  this  story  and  take  their  character  from  them,  and,  truly,  in 
such  a  detailed  and  at  the  same  time  dramatic  manner  that  I  see  myself 
obliged  to  give  them  the  following  title:  Allegro,  'Separation' ;  Adagio, 
'Lamentation';  Finale,  'Keenest  pain,  Consolation,  Meeting,  Jubila- 
tion.' Xow,  as  I  hate  excessively  all  entitled  tone-pictures,  it  is 
hellishly  hard  for  me  to  accustom  myself  to  the  idea,  and  yet  it  con- 
stantlv  and  irresistibly  enters  my  mind,  and  will  persuade  me  as  to  its 
effectiveness.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  with  it  in  any 
place  where  I  am  not  already  known,  from  fear  of  being  misunderstood 
and  reckoned  as  one  of  the  musical  charlatans.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?"     Rochlitz's  answer  was  not  preserved. 

Mendelssohn  played  the  pianoforte  in  London  for  the  first  time  at  a 
matinee  in  the  Argyll  Rooms  on  May  30,  1829.  He  wore  very  long 
white  trousers,  a  brown  silk  waistcoat,  a  black  cravat,  and  a  blue  dress- 
coat,  and  he  played  Weber's  Concert  Piece  without  notes,  "a  thing 
then  very  remarkable."  The  Literary  Gazette  reviewed  his  performance 
as  follows :  '  'A  German  gentleman — with  a  long  Christian  name,  too  long 
for  any  Christian  to  pronounce  with  impunity — made  his  debut  on  this 
occasion,  and  performed  on  the  piano  a  piece  termed  on  the  card  a 
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'Concert-Stuck.'  The  pianist,  however,  never  once  stuck  in  his  per- 
formance, but,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  get  through  his  work  with 
not  less  satisfaction  to  his  audience  than  to  himself." 

The  Concert  Piece  was  played  in  New  York  as  early  as  December  2, 
1848,  by  Richard  Hoffman  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
But  was  this  the  first  performance  in  New  York  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alfred 
Jaell  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania,  March  19,  1853.  The  statement  is 
incorrect,  for  the  work  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Musical 
Fund  Society  on  February  9,  1850.  I  quote  from  the  programme: 
"he  Croise  (sic) :  concerto  pour  le  pianoforte  executed  by  Mile.  Ida 
I/Ecluse  (from  the  'Conservatoire  Roy  ale  de  Bruxelles,'  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  America).  Larghetto — Absence — Allegro  Passionate  (sic) 
— Despair — Presto — Joy — Tempo  di  Marcia — Return." 
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The  piece  was  formerly  a  great  favorite  here,  as  in  other  cities.  It 
was  played  here  at  Philharmonic  concerts,  December  22,  1855,  by 
William  Mason;  December  3,  1859,  by  Arthur  Napoleon;  at  a  concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Union,  February  26,  1868,  by  Carl  Eisner;  at  concerts 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  January  21,  1869,  by  Alice  Dutton; 
March  31,  1870,  by  Anna  Mehlig;  at  Thomas  concerts  by  Anna  Mehlig, 
April  5,  13,  October  14,  1870,  December  20,  1872,  and  by  Madeline 
Schiller,  April  3,  1875;  at  a  concert  of  the  Old  Bay  State  Course,  No- 
vember 9,  1 88 1,  by  Henrietta  Maurer. 

The  piece  has  been  played  here  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  by  George  M.  Nowell,  December  19,  1885,  and  by  Ferruccio  B. 
Busoni,  January  27,  1894. 

Mr.  Richard  Burmeister  played  it  at  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
January  25,  1903,  when  his  own  orchestration  was  used. 

The  Concert  Piece  was  published  in  Paris  as  "Grand  Concert  de 
Salon,"  also  as  "Morceau  de  Salon,"  also  as  "Le  Croise"  (The  Cru- 
sader) . 

The  autograph  score  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Charles  Voss  (1815-82), 
pianist  and  composer,  of  Paris.  The  statement  was  made  in  1889  that 
Siegfried  Ochs,  of  Berlin,  came  into  possession  of  it  that  year,  "after 
it  had  been  owned  by  some  one  in  Verona."  Voss  died  at  Verona. 
The  score  is  described  as  a  miracle  of  neatness  and  wholly  without  cor- 
rections. The  metronomic  indications  were  added  by  Weber  later  in 
blue-black  ink. 

The  Concert  Piece,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Maria  Augusta  of  Saxony, 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bas- 
soons, two  trumpets,  one  bass  trombone,  kettledrums,  strings. 

Larghetto  affettuoso  (F.  W.  Jahns  gives  Larghetto  ma  non  troppo), 
F  minor,  3-4.  Flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  give  out  a  pathetic 
theme  in  harmony.  The  strings  have  a  melodious  figure.  Certain 
notes  in  the  basses  are  doubled  softly  by  a  trombone.  This  short 
section  leads  to  a  climax,  and  the  pianoforte  enters  with  a  preliminary 
cadenza,  has  the  opening  theme  of  the  wood-wind  instruments  and  is 
unaccompanied,  and  then  embroiders  the  string  passages.  There  is 
development  for  the  pianoforte.     The  chief  theme  of  the  next  section 
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OVER  FORTY  different   makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano-players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Piano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World,"  but  it  is  un- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 


Representatives  for  Baltimore 

The  Sanders  &  Stayman  Company 
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is  hinted  at.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  is  an  Allegro  passionato 
in  F  minor,  4-4.  Wood-wind  instruments  shriek  over  a  horn  pedal- 
point,  and  the  pianoforte  gives  out  the  theme  already  hinted  at.  This 
theme  is  unaccompanied  except  for  twice  repeated  chords  of  wind  in- 
struments. The  orchestra  comes  in  fortissimo;  there  is  arpeggio 
passage-work  for  the  pianoforte,  accompanying  a  melodic  phrase  for 
flute  and  oboe,  later  for  clarinet  and  bassoon.  Another  tutti,  and 
there  is  a  modulation  to  A-flat  major,  the  key  of  the  second  theme 
(pianoforte).  This  theme  is  developed  floridly.  The  first  theme 
enters,  as  at  first,  and  a  brilliant  coda  diminishes  toward  the  end  to 
pianissimo.     A  bassoon  recitative  leads  to  the  second  movement. 

Tempo  di  marcia,  C  major,  4-4.  The  march  is  given  first  pianissimo 
by  clarinets,  horns,  and  'cellos,  then  repeated  pianissimo  by  wood-wind 
instruments,  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums,  with  all  the  strings  pizzicati, 
repeated  a  second  time,  after  a  glissando  scale  in  the  pianoforte,  by 
the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo.  The  march  dies  away  to  pianissimo. 
An  introductory  passage  for  pianoforte  alone  leads  to  the  third  move- 
ment. 

Presto  giojoso  (Jahns  has  Presto  assai),  F  major,  6-8.  This  move- 
ment is  a  spirited  rondo  on  two  themes  (an  episodic  theme  might  also 
be  reckoned  as  a  third  theme  of  the  rondo).  The  first,  an  exuberant 
melody,  full  of  octave  passages  in  triplets,  is  followed  almost  immediately 
by  the  second,  a  series  of  arpeggios  for  both  hands  in  contrary  motion. 

The  character  of  this  rondo  and  of  much  of  Weber's  music,  that  is  to 
say,  the  brilliance  peculiar  to  Weber,  moved  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  to 
say  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (November  28,   1905):    "Weber,  like  so 
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many  delicate  men,  was  in  his  music  enormously  high-spirited ;  this 
song,  for  example  [Agathe's  famous  scene  and  air  from  "Der  Frei- 
schiitz"],  is  florid  in  the  extreme,  and  is  bright  with  that  peculiar 
brightness  which  very  often  goes  hand-in-hand  with  one  who  is  suffering 
from  consumption,  the  illness  from  which  he  eventually  died  at  an  earlv 
age." 


"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned 
Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June   11,   1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  and  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor, 
March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,    "nach   alter   Schelmenweise,"   in   the   title.     Some,    and    Mr. 
Ap thorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
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roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to,  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenueise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  '  Kulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  ' Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  i 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
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all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugli- 
ness in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry : — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  V olksthumlicheri)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  'once 
upon  a  time'  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaf t  (Vivace) .  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C.  The 
thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been  fixed 
upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize  the 
pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring  before 
our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thoroughgoing  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:    a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
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Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finallv  merges  into  a  softly-murmuring  and  extended  tremolo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  quite  an  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him:  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love!  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison  followed  by  a  pause) ,  and  strange 
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personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding  ? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets ;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll ;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !    The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
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trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.     He  has  danced  in  air.     A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 


* 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss 's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 

*  * 

These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till : — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  1806,  text  by 
Kotzebue) ;  Rungenhagen  (about  18 15);  Ad.  Muller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wiirzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  ''How  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.     The  heavens  open,  and  he 
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MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    Fifth   Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


P  epresentatives  for  Baltimore 

The  Sanders  &  Stayman  Company. 
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recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,   who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Coster.  The  actiorf  is  in  Bruges ;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of 'the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera 
with  an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see 
Robert  Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 

*  * 

There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;  he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Lubeck,  in  1353  or  1350.  It  is 
true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
The  stone,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believes 
that  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there  too  is  his 
tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppl. 
Obiit  anno  1301."  But  Lappenberg  says  this  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
poet,  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 


TheADELE  MARGDLIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violtnist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .        .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 
February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulies,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Boston   Symphony 
Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies 
of  the  Programme  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  had  at  $1.50  by  ap- 
plying before  the  last  concert.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to 

R  R.  COMEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Washington  College 
of  Music 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON,  President  and  Director 
CORNELIUS  RUBNER,  Dean 


Uhe    College    of   Tousle    of   the    South 

It  offers  a  thorough  musical  education. 

The  Leading  Teachers  of  America  comprise  its  faculty. 

SOME  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Piano  Department.  Cornelius  Rubner,  S.  M.  Fabian,  John  Porter 
Lawrence,  Lotta  Mills  Hough,  George  Paul  McCoy,  S.  Fred- 
erick Smith,  and  Mrs.  Hope  Hopkins  Burroughs. 

Vocal  Department.       Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson,  Mme.    Genevra 
Johnstone-Bishop,  Miss  Clara  Drew,  Mrs.  Henry  Hunt  McKee. 
Pipe  Organ.     John  Porter  Lawrence  and  S.  Frederick  Smith. 
Violin.    Herman  C.  Rakemann.         Flute.    Henry  C.  Jaeger. 

Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art.  Charlemagne  Koehler.  (Five  years 
with  Booth  and  Barrett.) 

Two  plays  by  students  presented  each  year  in  costume. 

Mandolin,  Banjo,  and  Guitar.     Walter  T.  Holt. 
Operatic  Department.     Wilberfoss  G.  Owst. 

Two  operas  by  students  presented  each  year  in  costume. 

All  languages  and  every  instrument  taught. 

Seventeen  Weekly  Lectures  by  prominent  musical  authorities,  free 
to  students,  commencing  Friday,  January  5,  at  4.30  o'clock, 
at  the  Carroll  Institute  Hall,  and  continuing  for  every  Friday 
until  April  27. 

Course  for  Teachers,  three  years. 

Course  for  Artists,  four  years. 

ZPupils   received    at    any   time 

Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

W.  W.  DELANO,  Business  Manager 

Washington  College  of  Music 
1218=1220  F  Street,  Northwest,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom ;  that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian:  "A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.  A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  .without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of  others. 
With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went  along  the 
road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting  con- 
stantly a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he  always 
succeeded.  A  cure's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took  him  in 
her  service ;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and  fed 
him  for  months ;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally  un- 
faithful to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance,  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour- 
geois dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 

Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.  Others 
would  have  the  satire  general:  Eulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  hibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of  Eulenspiegel  is  Murner' s, 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  15 19;  this  was  too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.     A  second  edition  was 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  D ''Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

For 

All  Students  and  Teachers  of 
Music 


CALVIN  BRAINERD    CADY 
VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD  WHITING 
ELIZABETH  FYFFE 
LINDA  EKMAN 


SEND     FOR     ANNOUNCEHENT    to 
CALVIN    B.  CADY 

Suites  312-314,  Pierce  Building,  opposite 
the  Public  Library,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mothers! 
Mothers !! 
Mothers!!! 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
IONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  and  is  the  best  remedy.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.     Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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THE  LYRIC BALTIMORE 


FOURTH  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING 


FEBRUARY  U 


AT  8.15 


# 
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..THE  LYRIC. 


THIS   WEEK,  FRIDAY,  at  8.15  p.m. 

The  World's  Foremost  Dramatic  Soprano 

GADSKI 

In  Joint  Recital  with 
ARTHUR 

RUBINSTEIN 

The  New  Polish  Pianist 


Tuesday,  January  30,  845  p*m. 

SECOND  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


Philadelphia  Orchestra 


80  PERFORMERS 


Tickets  at  Albaugh's,  109  North  Charles  Street 
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published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphic form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, —  England,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simroch's  Volksbucher  (1878).  The  original 
text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust  (Halle,  1885). 


Overture,  "In  the  South"  (Alassio),  Op.  50 

Edward  William  Elgar 

(Born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  June  2,  1 857  ;  now  living  at  Malvern.) 

This  overture  was  produced  at  the  Elgar  Festival  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  London,  March  16,  1904,  the  third  day  of  the  festival.  The 
composer  conducted  the  overture.  The  programme  was  as  follows, — 
Part  I.:  "Froissart"  Overture;  Selection  from  "Caractacus"  (Mme. 
Suzanne  Adams,  Mr.  Lloyd  Chandos,  Mr.  Charles  Clark) ;  Variations 
on  an  Original  Theme.  Part  II. :  New  Overture,  "In  the  South" ;  "Sea 
Pictures,"  sung  by  Mme.  Clara  Butt;  Overture,  "Cockaigne";  Military 
Marches,  "Pomp  and  Circumstance." 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Chicago  Or 
chestra  at  Chicago,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor,  November  5,  1904. 
The  overture  was  played  in  New  York  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  6,  1904. 

The  overture,  as  we  are  told,  "was  conceived  on  a  glorious  spring 
day  in  the  Valley  of  Andora,"  and  it  is  meant  "to  suggest  the  Joy  of 
Living  in  a  balmy  climate,  under  sunny  skies,  and  amid  surroundings 
in  which  the  beauties  of  nature  vie  in  interest  with  the  remains  and 
recollections  of  the  great  past  of  an  enchanting  country."  This  in- 
scription is  on  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript  score:  "Alassio,  Moglio, 
Malvern,  1904.  Dedicated  to  L.  F.  Schuster";  also  these  lines  from 
Byron's  "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage"  (Canto  IV.,  xxv.,  xxvi.) : — 

THF     NATION  Al  Founded  by 

■■■■-     11/11  ■VJH/mL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY      '•zsSfc&f 

O I       MUSIC    O I  special  act  of  Congress. 

All/IFDir'A  47"49  West  25th  Street, 

AIVILl\l^/\  NEW  Y0RK< 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,*  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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"...  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest,  .  .  . 
Wherein  were  cast  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  men  of  Rome ! 

Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world." 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
snare- drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  harp,  and  strings. 

*  * 

The  original  programme  of  the  Elgar  Festival,  we  are  told,  gave  hints 
as  to  the  origin  of  certain  episodes  in  the  overture.  Thus  there  was 
a  quotation  from  Tennyson's  "Daisy."  "A  ruined  fort,  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  programme,"  wrote  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  "recalled 
the  'drums  and  tramplings*  of  a  later  time;  the  quotation  is  not 
exactly  apt,  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  '  Urn  Burial '  dwells  in 
this  magnificent  phrase  upon  the  'drums  and  tramplings  of  three 
conquests.'*  Elgar,  however,  sufficiently  realizes  the  magnificence  of 
Caesar's  genius,  apart  from  any  pedagogic  pedantry." 

The  Musical  Times  of  April,  1904,  speaking  of  the  solo  viola  melody, 
played  at  the  festival  by  Mr.  Speelman,  said:  "We  may  here  correct 
an  error  into  which  Dr.  Elgar's  fondness  for  a  joke  has  led  the  writers 
of  the  excellent  analyses  for  the  third  concert  programme,  Messrs. 
Percy  Pitt  and  Alfred  Kalisch.  Their  statement  that  '  the  tune  is 
founded  on  a  canto  populare,  and  that  the  composer  does  not  know  who 
wrote  it,'  is  misleading.     The  tune  is  Dr.  Elgar's  own." 

*  The  fifth  chapter  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Urn  Burial"  begins:  "Now  since  these  dead  bones  have 
already  out-lasted  the  living  ones  of  Methuselah,  and  in  a  yard  under  ground,  and  thin  walls  of  clay,  out-worn 
all  the  strong  and  specious  buildings  above  it;  and  quietly  rested  under  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  three 
conquests:  what  prince  can  promise  such  diuturnity  unto  his  relicks,  or  might  not  gladly  say, 

"'Sic  ego  componi  versus  in  ossa  velim'?" — Ed. 

You  can  become  acquainted  with  the  care-free  Mozart,  as  his  father, 
sister,  and  wife  knew  him,  by  reading 

"  Mozart:  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  com- 
piled and  annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  by  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel. 

To  be  published  shortly.     Price,  $1.00  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 

B.  W-  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION- 


CHARLES  H.  BOCHAU 


The  "Faelten  System"   of  Piano= 
forte  Instruction. 
)  Sight  Reading,  Keyboard  Harmony, 

STUDIOS,  and  Transposition. 

For  terms,  etc.,  address 

Baltimore  and  Washington.  2016  Calvert  street,  North,  baltihore. 


C.  &  P.  'Phone. 
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FRANZ  C.  BORNSCHEIN, 

BALTIMORE. 


VIOLIN,  HARHONY,  AND  PIANO 
INSTRUCTION. 

Studio  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

For  terms  address 

1528  Ashland  Avenue    .     Baltimore. 

C.  &  P.  'Phone. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Miss  LADRA  HAWKINS, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 

PIANIST. 

Alo.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE, 


•     TENOR  SOLOIST 
And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING- 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578.6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  COMINGS, 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10—12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  iladame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY,  COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 


Boston  Symptpy  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twentieth  Season  in  New  York 


PROGRAMMES 

OF  THE 

THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  \\, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY, 

AND  THE 

THIRD  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  13, 
AT  230  PRECISELY. 


"With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale* 


Published  by  C  A.  ELLIS,  Manager, 
l 


WASSILY  SAFONOFF 

Conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  and 
Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Moscow,  now  in 
America  as  a  guest  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, and  who  will  conduct  also  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  tour,  will  use  exclusively  the 


PIANO 


JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

The  Russian  Pianist,  who  visits  this  country  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  and  who  is  to  play  with  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Wassily  Safonoff  Conductor,  on  tour,  will   play 

exclusively  the 


PIANO 


Jtefltt&ipiImCxr. 


139  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City , 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty  =fifth  Season,  1905=1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K.  ' 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


2ach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warake,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S> 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Muller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Regestein,  E- 

Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill  C. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON 

Debuchy,  A. 


Horns 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia.  T    . 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.    *      Librarian 
Bower,  H  Ludwig,  C.  F.       Sauerquell,  J. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT   STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  New  York  by   JOHN   WANAMAKER 
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BOStOn  CARNEGIE  HALL, 

Symphony  §  n^wyork. 

_  t  T       Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 

Or*CnCStr3.  Twentieth  Seasonin  New  York. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  U, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Rubin  Goldmark        ......    Overture  to  "  Hiawatha" 


Weber       .         .     Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  79 

Tschaikowsky  .         .        "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia,  after 

Dante,  Op.  32 


Brahms     .....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


SOLOIST : 
Mr.  ALFRED    REISENAUER. 


The  pianoforte  is  an  Everett* 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony, 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    £&f    Co.,   Makers 

F**th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 
Brooklyn         ....  No.  524  Fulton  Street 


Overture,  "Hiawatha" Rubin  Goldmark 

(Born  in  New  York  on  August  15,  1872;  now  living  there.) 
Rubin  Goldmark,  a  nephew  of  Karl  Goldmark,  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  he  left  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  old.  While  he  was  in  college,  he  studied  music  with  Alfred  von 
Livonius.  He  spent  two  years  in  Vienna,  where  he  studied  the  pianoforte 
with  Anton  Door  and  theory  and  composition  with  the  Fuchs  brothers. 
On  his  return  to  America  Goldmark  studied  the  piano  with  Joseffy  and 
composition  with  Dvorak.  In  1894  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him 
to  go  to  Colorado  Springs,  where  he  was  director  for  some  time  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  pianoforte  trio, 
a  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  'cello,  a  romanza  for  'cello,  and  a  theme  and 
variations  for  orchestra.  The  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  was  played 
here  from  manuscript  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Gebhard  at  a  Kneisel 
Quartet  Concert,  January  28,  1901. 

The  "Hiawatha"  overture  was  composed  in  1896,  when  Mr.  Gold- 
mark  was  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  title  indicates  the  poetic 
source  and  suggestiveness  of  the  subject.  The  composer  made  no 
attempt  to  use  Indian  folk-tunes.  The  overture  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time  and  from  manuscript  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert,  January  13,  1900.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction,  Adagio,  B  major,  4-4.  A 
figure  is  worked  out  at  considerable  length  in  imitation,  and  at  times 
a  more  cantabile  theme  in  the  violins  and  'cellos  is  opposed  to  it.  An 
accelerando  passage,  built  on  fragments  of  the  theme  of  the  coming 
Allegro  movement,  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture.  This 
main  body,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  major,  3-4,  begins  immediately  with 


is  and  Ballads  for 


New 

Teachers  and  Recital-givers 


April's  Here 

Now  sleeps  the  Crimson 

Petal 
Light  of  mine  Eyes 
If  I  built  a  World  for  you 
Three  Encore  Songs 
Little  White  Sun 
Sea  hath  its  Pearls 
Violet  and  the  Rose 
Indian  River  Song 


Soprano 

By  Landon  Ronald 


•  Roger  Quilter 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
L.  Lehmann 
P.  Bowie 
Cuthbert  Wynne 
Ellen  Cowdell 
A.  L. 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 


Contralto 


A  Breton  Lullaby 
Living  Poems 
I  am  not  Fair 
Kashmira  Song 
Soft  falls  the  Dusk 


By  Reginald  Somerville 
R.  Batten 
F.  Paolo  Tosti 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
Muriel  Nelson 


Tenor 


My  ain  Folk 
A  Smile 
Beloved 
In  the  Dawn 


By  Laura  Lemon 
Landon  Ronald 
A.  Goring  Thomas 
Edward  Elgar 


Baritone  and  Bass 


Two  Elizabethan  Lyrics 

My  Captain 

Soldier's  Toast 

Vagabond 

Love  of  a  Heart,  that's  True 

Give  a  Man  a  Horse 


By  H.  Lane  Wilson 
Cyril  Scott 
J.  Airlie  Dix 
R.  V.  Williams 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
G.  H.  S.  Lewis 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,    9   East   17th  Street,   NEW  YORK 


15f>e  Musician 


A  monthly  publication,  edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER. 

The  New  Year's  number,  now  ready,  contains: 

Musical  Instruments  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.  II.  Stringed  In- 
struments    -.      FRANK  H.  MARLING 

First  Concerts  in  England 

JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI 

"  Roland  of  Berlin,"  Leoncavallo's  New 
Opera    .  LOUISE  ANNA  WACHTER 

The  Rationale  of  Mason's  "  Technics  "     .     W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Young  Woman  in  Music      .    EMILIE  FRANCES  BAUER 


Regular   Departments 


The  Yoice 

Conducted  by  William  Shake- 
speare, the  famous  London  teacher. 

Club  Programs  from  All  Nations 

Conducted  by  Arthur  Elson. 
VIII.   Classical  Germany. 

The  Piano 

Contains  "  The  Magic  Pedal,  the 
Soul  of  the  Pianoforte,"  by  Mary 
Venable.  Introductory  to  a  series 
of  articles  on  this  most  modern 
development  of  piano  playing. 

The  Organ 

Gives  particular  attention  to  the 
music  of  the  church. 


For  the  Young  People 

Conducted  by  the  Editor. 

The  Lesson  Club 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Percy  Goetsch- 
ius.  Contains  the  elements  of  coun- 
terpoint, also  articles  by  Dr.  Smith 
N.  Penfield  on  Practical  Acoustics. 

The  Violin  and  Orchestra 

New  literature,  new  methods  and 
teaching  pieces,  and  notes  of  inter- 
est to  players  of  stringed  and  other 
instruments  of  the  orchestra. 

Public  School  Music 

A  new  department,  designed  to 
stimulate  popular  education  in 
music. 


Also  twenty-four  pages  of  new  vocal  and  instrumental  music.      There  are 
many  illustrations. 


Price,  15  cents  per  copy 


Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


its  first  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  It  goes  into  a  sub- 
sidiary passage,  forte  e  diminuendo,  in  the  full  orchestra,  and  there  is  a 
thematic  figure  for  the  horns.  The  clarinet  first  sings  the  second  theme 
in  G  major,  which  is  then  taken  up  by  the  violins.  There  is  a  broader 
second  subsidiary  theme  in  B  major,  at  first  for  'cellos  and  clarinet,  then 
for  the  full  orchestra.  Against  this  subsidiary,  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  appear  as  a  counter-figure  in  the  bass.  The  free  fantasia  is  long. 
The  third  section  of  the  overture  begins  with  the  re-entrance  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  tonic;  its  development  is  somewhat  shortened,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  second  theme  and  subsidiary  is  more  extended.  There  is 
a  long  coda,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major,  4-4,  based  on  a  development, 
with  crescendo  and  climax,  of  a  new  version  of  the  first  theme.  A 
diminuendo  and  double  pianissimo  of  full  orchestra  bring  the  end. 


* 
*  * 


Among  the  chief  musical  works  suggested  by  Longfellow's,  "Hia- 
watha" (1855)  are  the  following : — 

Drama:  "Hiawatha,"  musical  Indian  play  with  aboriginal  O  jib  way 
melodies  harmonized  and  the  words  translated  by  Frederick  R.  Burton. 

Cantatas:  "Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,"  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London,  November  11,  1898;  "Death  of  Minnehaha," 
by  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  North  Staffordshire  Festival,  October  26,  1899; 
"Hiawatha's  Departure,"  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  London,  March  22,  1900; 
"Hiawatha,"  by  Frederick  R.  Burton,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  April  28,  1893; 
"The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha,"  for  male  voices,  Arthur  Foote,  Boston 
(Apollo),  May  12,  1886  (John  F.  Winch,  baritone). 

Symphony:  "Hiawatha,"  August  Walther,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1897. 

Symphonic  Poems:  "Minnehaha"  and  "Hiawatha"  by  Hugo  Kaun 
(Berlin,  October  17,  1901) ;  "Hiawatha,"  L.  A.  Coerne. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIBMEB,  35  UNION  SQUABE,  NEW  YORK 

The  Technics  of  Bel  Canto 

..  BY  .. 

G.    B.   LAMPERTI 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker 
Net  $1.25 


This  work  is  dedicated  to  Marcella  Sembrich.  It  demonstrates  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  Lamperti's  own  method  of  teaching  the  pure  Bel  Canto,  and 
represents  the  fruits  of  his  lifelong  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  is  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  pupils  and  other  earnest  students. 


OHtl 


Overtures:  Overture  to  the  "Hiawatha"  trilogy,  S.  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  Norwich  (England)  Festival,  October  6,  1899;  "Hiawatha," 
Rubin  Goldmark,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  January  13, 

1900. 

"Melodrama  of  Hiawatha,"  music  for  the  recitation  of  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  poem,  Saidee  Knowland  Coe,  composer  (Chicago,  1905). 


Mr.  Alfred  ReisenauER  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  November  1, 
1863.  He  studied  with  Louis  Kohler  and  Liszt,  and  was  a  distinguished 
virtuoso  as  long  ago  as  1881,  but  he  left  the  concert  stage  and  studied 
law  in  Leipsic.  In  1886  he  again  appeared  in  public  as  a  virtuoso,  and 
has  ever  since  been  famous  throughout  Europe.  In  1 900  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  piano  instruction  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory 
(Meisterschule) .  He  has  composed  a  few  piano  pieces — "Pictures  of 
Travel" — and  some  songs.  He  first  visited  this  country  in  the  season  of 
1903-1904.     He  gave  recitals  in  Boston  on  March  5  and  March  19,  1904. 


Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  79 . 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

The  idea  of  this  Concert-Stuck  occurred  to  Weber  certainly  as  early 
as  1815,  when  he  was  living  at  Prague  as  musical  conductor  of  the  the- 
atre. He  wrote  to  Rochlitz :  "I  now  have  the  plan  of  a  piano  concerto 
in  F  minor ;  but,  as  concertos  in  minor  without  any  fixed  and  awaken- 
ing idea  seldom  have  any  effect  on  an  audience,  I  have  almost  un- 
consciously interwoven  with  the  music — which  is  seldom  the  case  with 
me — a  sort  of  story,  and  the  movements  of  the  piece  are  strung  on  the 
threads  of  this  story  and  take  their  character  from  them,  and,  truly,  in 
such  a  detailed  and  at  the  same  time  dramatic  manner  that  I  see  myself 
obliged  to  give  them  the  following  title:  Allegro,  'Separation' ;  Adagio, 
'Lamentation';  Finale,  'Keenest  pain,  Consolation,  Meeting,  Jubila- 
tion.' Now,  as  I  hate  excessively  all  entitled  tone-pictures,  it  is 
hellishly  hard  for  me  to  accustom  myself  to  the  idea,  and  yet  it  con- 
stantly and  irresistibly  enters  my  mind,  and  will  persuade  me  as  to  its 
effectiveness.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  with  it  in  any 
place  where  I  am  not  already  known,  from  fear  of  being  misunderstood 
and  reckoned  as  one  of  the  musical  charlatans.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?"     Rochlitz's  answer  was  not  preserved. 

Mendelssohn  played  the  pianoforte  in  London  for  the  first  time  at  a 
matinee  in  the"  Argyll  "Rooms^on^May  30,  182 9.^ He  wore  verylong 
white  trousers,  a  brown  silk  waistcoat,  a  black  cravat,  and_a^blue  dress- 
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coat,  and  he  played  Weber's  Concert  Piece  without  notes,  "a  thing 
then  very  remarkable."  The  Literary  Gazette  reviewed  his  performance 
as  follows :  "A  German  gentleman — with  a  long  Christian  name,  too  long 
for  any  Christian  to  pronounce  with  impunity — made  his  d£but  on  this 
occasion,  and  performed  on  the  piano  a  piece  termed  on  the  card  a 
'Concert-Stuck.'  The  pianist,  however,  never  once  stuck  in  his  per- 
formance, but,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  get  through  his  work  with 
not  less  satisfaction  to  his  audience  than  to  himself." 

The  Concert  Piece  was  played  in  New  York  as  early  as  December  2, 
1848,  by  Richard  Hoffman  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
But  was  this  the  first  performance  in  New  York  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alfred 
Jaell  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania,  March  19,  1853.  The  statement  is 
incorrect,  for  the  work  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Musical 
Fund  Society  on  February  9,  1850.  I  quote  from  the  programme: 
' '  Le  Croise  (sic) :  concerto  pour  le  pianoforte  executed  by  Mile.  Ida 
L/Ecluse  (from  the  'Conservatoire  Royale  de  Bruxelles,'  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  America).  Larghetto — Absence — Allegro  Passionate  (sic) 
— Despair — Presto — Joy — Tempo  di  Marcia — Return." 

The  piece  was  formerly  a  great  favorite  here,  as  in  other  cities.  It 
was  played  here  at  Philharmonic  concerts,  December  22,  1855,  by 
William  Mason;  December  3,  1859,  by  Arthur  Napoleon;  at  a  concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Union,  February  26,  1868,  by  Carl  Eisner;  at  concerts 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  January  21,  1869,  by  Alice  Dutton; 
March  31,  1870,  by  Anna  Mehlig;  at  Thomas  concerts  by  Anna  Mehlig, 
April  5,  13,  October  14,  1870,  December  20,  1872,  and  by  Madeline 
Schiller,  April  3,  1875;  at  a  concert  of  the  Old  Bay  State  Course,  No- 
vember 9,  1 88 1,  by  Henrietta  Maurer. 

The  piece  has  been  played  at  Boston  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  by  George  M.  Nowell,  December  19,  1885,  and  by 
Ferruccio  B.  Busoni,  January  27,  1894. 

Oratorio  Society  of  New  York. 

Thirty-third  Season. 
FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT.    Tuesday  Evening,  February  20,  1906 

il  Judas  Maccabaeus."    Handel 

Mr.  DAMIEL  BEDDOE Tenor 

Mr.  CHARLES  M.  CLARK         ....       Bass 

Others  to  be  announced. 

FOURTH  CONCERT.    Tuesday  Evening,  April  3,  1906 

"  Samson  and  Delilah."    Saint-Saens 

Miss  MURIEL  FOSTER  Hezzo-soprano 

Mr.  BEN  DA  VIES Tenor 

Monsieur  BORDE Bass 

Reserved  seats  and  boxes  for  all  concerts  at  Musical  Art  Society,  No.  i  West  34th  Street ;  Novello, 
Ewer  &  Co.,  No.  21  West  17th  Street ;  Carnegie  Hall  box  office. 

For  further  information  apply  to  F.  H.  Comstock,  Treasurer,  36  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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Mr.  Richard  Burmeister  played  it  at  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
January  25,  1903,  when  his  own  orchestration  was  used. 

The  Concert  Piece  was  published  in  Paris  as  "Grand  Concert  de 
Salon,"  also  as  "Morceau  de  Salon,"  also  as  "Le  Croise"  (The  Cru- 
sader) . 

The  autograph  score  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Charles  Voss  (1815-82), 
pianist  and  composer,  of  Paris.  The  statement  was  made  in  1889  that 
Siegfried  Ochs,  of  Berlin,  came  into  possession  of  it  that  year,  "after 
it  had  been  owned  by  some  one  in  Verona."  Voss  died  at  Verona. 
The  score  is  described  as  a  miracle  of  neatness  and  wholly  without  cor- 
rections. The  metronomic  indications  were  added  by  Weber  later  in 
blue-black  ink. 

The  Concert  Piece,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Maria  Augusta  of  Saxony, 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bas- 
soons, two  trumpets,  one  bass  trombone,  kettledrums,  strings. 

Larghetto  affettuoso  (F.  W.  Jahns  gives  Larghetto  ma  non  troppo), 
F  minor,  3-4.  Flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  give  out  a  pathetic 
theme  in  harmony.  The  strings  have  a  melodious  figure.  Certain 
notes  in  the  basses  are  doubled  softly  by  a  trombone.  This  short 
section  leads  to  a  climax,  and  the  pianoforte  enters  with  a  preliminary 
cadenza,  has  the  opening  theme  of  the  wood-wind  instruments  and  is 
unaccompanied,  and  then  embroiders  the  string  passages.  There  is 
development  for  the  pianoforte.  The  chief,  theme  of  the  next  section 
is  hinted  at.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  is  an  Allegro  passionato 
in  F  minor,  4-4.  Wood-wind  instruments  shriek  over  a  horn  pedal- 
point,  and  the  pianoforte  gives  out  the  theme  already  hinted  at.     This 


piAHe 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing   to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 
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theme  is  unaccompanied  except  for  twice  repeated  chords  of  wind  in- 
struments. The  orchestra  comes  in  fortissimo;  there  is  arpeggio 
passage-work  for  the  pianoforte,  accompanying  a  melodic  phrase  for 
flute  and  oboe,  later  for  clarinet  and  bassoon.  Another  tutti,  and 
there  is  a  modulation  to  A-flat  major,  the  key  of  the  second  theme 
(pianoforte).  This  theme  is  developed  floridly.  The  first  theme 
enters,  as  at  first,  and  a  brilliant  coda  diminishes  toward  the  end  to 
pianissimo.     A  bassoon  recitative  leads  to  the  second  movement. 

Tempo  di  marcia,  C  major,  4-4.  The  march  is  given  first  pianissimo 
by  clarinets,  horns,  and  'cellos,  then  repeated  pianissimo  by  wood-wind 
instruments,  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums,  with  all  the  strings  pizzicati, 
repeated  a  second  time,  after  a  glissando  scale  in  the  pianoforte,  by 
the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo.  The  march  dies  away  to  pianissimo. 
An  introductory  passage  for  pianoforte  alone  leads  to  the  third  move- 
ment. 

Presto  giojoso  (Jahns  has  Presto  assai),  F  major,  6-8.  This  move- 
ment is  a  spirited  rondo  on  two  themes  (an  episodic  theme  might  also 
be  reckoned  as  a  third  theme  of  the  rondo).  The  first,  an  exuberant 
melody,  full  of  octave  passages  in  triplets,  is  followed  almost  immediately 
by  the  second,  a  series  of  arpeggios  for  both  hands  in  contrary  motion. 

The  character  of  this  rondo  and  of  much  of  Weber's  music,  that  is  to 
say,  the  brilliance  peculiar  to  Weber,  moved  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  to 
say  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (November  28,  1905):  "Weber,  like  so 
many  delicate  men,  was  in  his  music  enormously  high-spirited;  this 
song,  for  example  [Agathe's  famous  scene  and  air  from  "Der  Frei- 
schiitz"],  is  florid  in  the  extreme,  and  is  bright  with  that  peculiar 
brightness  which  very  often  goes  hand -in-hand  with  one  who  is  suffering 
from  consumption,  the  illness  from  which  he  eventually  died  at  an  early 
age." 


"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Fantasia  after  Dante,  Op.  32. 

Peter  Ilich  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  10,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

The  score  of  this  fantasia  bears ,  for  motto,  lines  from  the  fifth  canto  of 
Dante's  "Inferno."     They  begin  with 

Nessun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  f  elice 
Nella  miseria; 

and  they  end  with  the  last  line  of  the  canto.     These  verses  of  Dante  are 
preceded  by  words  in  Italian  which  have  thus  been  Englished : — 

"  Dante  arrives  in  the  second  circle  of  hell.  He  sees  that  here  the  incontinent  are 
punished,  and  their  punishment  is  to  be  tormented  continually  by  the  crudest  winds 
under  a  dark  and  gloomy  air.  Among  these  tortured  ones  he  recognizes  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  who  tells  her  story." 

The  fullest  explanation  of  this  fantasia  is  Dante's  story  of  Francesca. 
We  quote  from  the  translation  by  John  A.  Carlyle : — 
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Now  begin  the  doleful  notes  to  reach  me ;  now  am  I  come  where  much  lamenting 
strikes  me.  I  am  come  into  a  part  void  of  all  light,  which  bellows  like  the  sea  in  tem- 
pest, when  it  is  combated  by  warring  winds.  The  hellish  storm,  which  never  rests, 
leads  the  spirits  with  its  sweep;  whirling  and  smiting,  it  vexes  them.  When  they 
arrive  before  the  ruin,  there  the  shrieks,  the  moanings,  and  the  lamentation;  there 
they  blaspheme  the  divine  power 

•  I  learnt  that  to  such  torment  were  doomed  the  carnal  sinners,  who  subject  reason  to 
lust.  And  as  their  wings  bear  along  the  starlings,  at  the  cold  season,  in  large  and 
crowded  troop;  so  that  blast,  the  evil  spirits.  Hither,  thither,  down,  up,  it  leads 
them.  No  hope  ever  comforts  them,  not  of  rest  but  even  of  less  pain.  And  as  the 
cranes  go  chanting  their  lays,  making  a  long  streak  of  themselves  in  the  air ;  so  I  saw 
the  shadows  come,  uttering  wails,  borne  by  that  strife  of  winds.  Whereat  I  said : 
"Master,  who  are  those  people,  whom  the  black  air  thus  lashes?" 

"The  first  of  these  concerning  whom  thou  seekest  to  know,"  he  then  replied,  "was 
Empress  of  many  tongues.  With  the  vice  of  luxury  she  was  so  broken,  that  she  made 
lust  and  law  alike  in  her  decree,  to  take  away  the  blame  she  had  incurred.  She  is 
Semiramis,  of  whom  we  read  that  she  succeeded  Ninus,  and  was  his  spouse.  She 
held  the  land  which  the  Soldan  rules.  That  other  is  she*  who  slew  herself  in  love, 
and  broke  faith  to  the  ashes  of  Sichaeus.     Next  comes  luxurious  Cleopatra." 

Helena  I  saw,  for  whom  so  long  a  time  of  ill  revolved ;  and  I  saw  the  great  Achilles,t 
who  fought  at  last  with  love.  I  saw  Paris,  Tristan.  And  more  than  a  thousand 
shades  he  shewed  to  me,  and  with  his  finger  named  them,  whom  love  had  parted 
from  our  life.  After  I  had  heard  my  teacher  name  the  olden  dames  and  cavaliers 
pity  conquered  me,  and  I  was  as  if  bewildered. 

I  began:  "Poet,  willingly  would  I  speak  with  these  two  that  go  together,  and  seem 
so  light  upon  the  wind." 

And  he  to  me:  "Thou  shalt  see  when  they  are  nearer  to  us;  and  do  thou  then 
entreat  them  by  that  love,  which  leads  them;   and  they  will  come." 

Soon  as  the  wind  bends  them  to  us,  I  raise  my  voice:  "O  wearied  souls!  come 
to  speak  with  us,  if  none  denies  it." 

As  doves  called  by  desire,  with  open  and  steady  wings  fly  through  the  air  to  their 
loved  nest,  borne  by  their  will ;  so  those  spirits  issued  from  the  band  where  Dido  is, 
coming  to  us  through  the  malignant  air.     Such  was  the  force  of  my  affectuous  cry. 

"O  living  creature,  gracious  and  benign!  that  goest  through  the  black  air,  visiting 
us  who  stained  the  earth  with  blood.  If  the  King  of  the  Universe  were  our  friend, 
we  would  pray  him  for  thy  peace ;  seeing  that  thou  hast  pity  of  our  perverse  misfort- 
une. Of  that  which  it  pleases  thee  to  hear  and  to  speak,  we  will  hear  and  speak  with 
you,  whilst  the  wind,  as  now,  is  silent." 

"The  town,!  where  I  was  born,  sits  on  the  shore  where  Po  descends  to  rest  with  his 
attendant  streams.  Love,  which  is  quickly  caught  in  gentle  heart,  took  him  with 
the  fair  body  of  which  I  was  bereft ;  and  the  manner  still  afflicts  me.  Love,  which  to 
no  loved  one  permits  excuse  from  loving,  took  me  so  strongly  with  delight  in  him, 
that,  as  thou  seest,  even  now  it  leaves  me  not.  Love  led  us  to  one  death.  Calna§ 
waits  for  him  who  quenched  our  life."     These  words  from  them  were  offered  to  us. 

After  I  had  heard  those  wounded  souls,  I  bowed  my  face,  and  held  it  low  until  the 
Poet  said  to  me :  "  What  art  thou  thinking  of  ?  " 

When  I  answered,  I  began,  ' '  Ah  me !  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  longing  led  them 
to  the  woful  pass!" 

Then  I  turned  again  to  them;  and  I  spoke,  and  began:  "Francesca,  thy  torments 

*  Queen  Dido. 

t  Achilles  was  slain  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  through  the  treachery  of  Paris,  for  love   of   whose   sister 
Polyxena.  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  Grecian  camp. — J.  A.  C 
%  Ravenna. 
§  Caina,  Cain's  place  in  the  lowest  circle  of  hell,  occupied  by  fratricides,  etc. — J.  A.  C. 
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make  me  weep  with  grief  and  pity.  But  tell  me :  in  the  time  of  the  sweet  sighs,  by 
what  and  how  love  granted  you  to  know  the  dubious  desires?" 

And  she  to  me:  "No  greater  pain  than  to  recall  a  happy  time  in  wretchedness;  and 
this  thy  teacher  knows.  But,  if  thou  hast  such  desire  to  learn  the  first  root  of  our 
love,  I  will  do  like  one  who  weeps  and  tells. 

"One  day,  for  pastime,  we  read  of  Lancelot,*  how  love  constrained  him.  We  were 
alone  and  without  all  suspicion.  Several  times  that  reading  urged  our  eyes  to  meet, 
and  changed  the  color  of  our  faces.  But  one  moment  alone  it  was  that  overcame  us. 
When  we  read  how  the  fond  smile  was  kissed  by  such  a  lover,  he,  who  shall  never  be 
divided  from  me,  kissed  my  mouth  all  trembling.  The  book,  and  he  who  wrote  it, 
was  a  Galeotto. f     That  day  we  read  in  it  no  farther." 

Whilst  the  one  spirit  thus  spake,  the  other  wept  so,  that  I  fainted  with  pity,  as  if 
I  had  been  dying ;  and  fell,  as  a  dead  body  falls. 

Francesca  was  the  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna, 
and  wife  of  Gianciotto  Malatesta,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Rimini.  The  lover, 
Paolo,  or  Polo,  Malatesta,  was  the  brother  of ^the ^husband,  who  discov- 

*  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  in  the  old  Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  is  described  as  "  the  greatest  knight  of 
all  the  world";  and  his  love  for  Queen  Guenever,  or  Ginevra,  is  infinite.  Galeotto,  Gallehaut.  or  Sir  Gala- 
had is  he  who  gives  such  a  detailed  declaration  of  Lancelot's  love  to  the  Queen;  and  is  to  them,  in  the  romance, 
what  the  book  and  its  author  are  here  to  Francesca  and  Paolo. — J.  A.  C. 

t  Landor,  in  his  "  Pentameron,"  makes  Boccaccio  say  of  this  verse:  "Any  one  would  imagine  from  it 
that  'Galeotto'  was  really  both  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the  author,  neither  of  which  is  true. 
Galeotto,  in  the  'Tavola  Ritonda,'  is  the  person  who  interchanges  the  correspondence  between  Lancilotto  and 
Ginevra.  The  appellation  is  now  become  the  generic  of  all  men  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  the  success 
of  others  in  illicit  love.  Dante  was  stimulated  in  his  satirical  vein  when  he  attributed  to  Francesca  a  ludicrous 
expression,  which  she  was  very  unlikely  in  her  own  nature,  and  greatly  more  so  in  her  state  of  suffering,  to 
employ  or  think  of,  whirled  round  as  she  was  incessantly  with  her  lover.  Neither  was  it  requisite  to  say,  '  the 
book  was  a  Galeotto,  and  so  was  the  author,'  when  she  had  said  already  that  a  passage  in  it  had  seduced 
her."— Ed. 
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fered  their  love,  and  slew  them  both  with  his  own  hand.  The  story  is 
told  at  length  by  Boccaccio  in  his  Commentary,  and  Leigh  Hunt  retold 
the  tale  in  his  "Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,"  Appendix  II.  Guido 
was  rude  in  appearance  and  a  cripple.  Paolo  was  "a  handsome  man, 
very  pleasant,  and  of  a  courteous  breeding,"  and  he  was  pointed  out  to 
Francesca  as  her  future  husband,  so  that  she  put  in  him  her  whole  affec- 
tion, and  did  not  know  the  deceit  until  the  morning  ensuing  the  marriage, 
"the  which  discovery  moved  her  to  such  disdain,  that  she  became  not 
a  whit  the  less  rooted  in  her  love  for  Paolo."  Boccaccio  says:  "Never- 
theless, that  it  grew  to  be  unlawful  I  never  heard,  except  in  what  is 
written  by  this  author  [Dante],  and  possibly  it  might  so  have  become ; 
albeit,  I  take  what  he  says  to  have  been  an  invention  framed  on  the  pos- 
sibility, rather  than  anything  which  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge." 
When  Gianciotto  struck  at  Paolo,  Francesca  ran  between  them,  and  the 
dagger  went  into  her  breast,  "by  which  accident,  being  as  one  who  had 
loved  the  lady  better  than  himself,  he  withdrew  the  dagger  and  again 
struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him ;  and  so,  leaving  them  both  dead,  he  has- 
tily went  his  way  and  betook  him  to  his  wonted  affairs ;  and  the  next 
morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried  together  in  the 
same  grave." 

Dante  undoubtedly  heard  the  story  from  his  friend,  Guido  Novello,  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  the  son  of  Francesca's  brother,  although  some  have 
thought  that  Guido  was  her  father. 

*  * 

This  fantasia  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
three  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  gong,  harp,  strings.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Serge  Taneieff . 

The  fantasia  begins  with  an  Andante  lugubre,  that  passes,  in  gradually 
rising  intensity,  to  an  Allegro  vivo,  which  is  the  essential  point  of  this 
section, — the  musical  picture  of  those  whose  punishment  is 

"To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

The  chief  theme  of  lamentation  and  shudder,  on  which  the  first  section 
is  built,  appears  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  movement  grows  livelier,  but  the  mood  is  the  same.  "Pale,  tor- 
mented, shadowy  figures  approach ;  they  increase  in  number ;  orchestral 
spasm  follows  spasm;  and  then  there  is  rest,  there  is  awful  silence." 
The  chief  theme  returns  and  introduces  the  Allegro  vivo  (6-8).  From 
this  theme,  transformed,  presented  by  the  horns  and  repeated  by  the 
bassoons,  a  second  chief  theme  is  developed,  to  which  in  the  gradual 
development   a   contrapuntal   theme  of   much  importance   is  bound. 
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Both  themes,  advancing  through  chromatic  progressions  and  inter- 
rupted by  tremolo  figuration,  are  repeated  in  a  long-drawn  crescendo 
that  bursts  in  a  climax  ///  with  the  second  chief  theme.  The  important?, 
contrapuntal  theme  reappears  in  the  brass,  while  the  second  chief 
theme  descends  chromatically  to  a  long-held  organ-point  on  the  figure 
of  the  initial  motive.  At  last  the  storm  lulls,  and  the  initial  theme 
(horns,  cornet,  trombones)  announces  solemnly  the  approach  of  Fran- 
cesca  and  Paolo.  The  wood-wind  take  the  theme,  and  a  recitative  of 
strings  leads  to  the  second  section  of  the  fantasia,  Andante  cantabile 
non  troppo. 

After  preluding,  the  clarinet  sings  a  melancholy  tune;  which  is  an- 
swered by  the  violins.  Mild  harmonies  bring  a  return  to  A  minor  and 
the  chief  theme  of  this  section  (oboe,  flute),  which  is  now  accompanied 
by  strings  (pizzicato)  and  a  clarinet  in  triplets. 

"This  middle  section  is  especially  beautiful  on  account  of  the  original 
and  vaporous  accompaniment  by  three  flutes  of  the  chief  theme.  The 
contrapuntal  motive  of  the  first  section  enters  ('cello)  in  12-8,  as  the 
thought  of  remorse,  but  a  delightful  melody  of  the  English  horn  and 
delicate  harp-chords  dispel  the  gloomy  thoughts;  and  the  picture  of  the 
two,  happy  in  their  all-absorbing,  passionate,  but  disastrous  love,  is 
maintained,  until  the  lamenting  ghosts  re-enter  (4-4  largamente,  triplets 
in  wind  instruments,  then  in  the  strings).  The  lovers  vanish  in  an 
orchestral  storm.  The  third  section  is  like  the  first  in  all  important 
thematic  conditions." 

Thus  in  substance  is  the  analysis  by  the  annotator  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  programme-books  of  1899;  but  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's 
words  are  perhaps  as  much  to  the  point:  "The  two  first  movements  of 
the  fantasia — Andante  lugubre  and  Piu  mosso — are  clearly  intended  to 
illustrate  the  prose  passages  from  the  argument.  To  the  Allegro  vivo 
which  succeeds  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  connection  with  the 
text ;  but  with  the  clarinet  cadenza  at  the  close  of  this  movement  and 
the  lovely  melody  which  follows  it — a  melody  so  entirely  characteristic 
of  Tschaikowsky's  genius — we  seem  to  hear  the  spirit-voice  of  Fran- 

Do  you  Know  about  "Masters  iri  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript $2X6.  oi  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES    (SL    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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cesca  herself,  from  which  all  the  horrors  of  hell  have  not  taken  the 
sweetness  of  human  love  and  poignant  memory." 
£  Leigh  Hunt  spoke  of  the  episode  of  Francesca  as  standing  in  the  In- 
ferno "like  a  lily  in  the  mouth  of  Tartarus" ;  and  this  comparison  may 
be  applied  to  Tschaikowsky' s  melody  of  Francesca. 

*  * 
Tschaikowsky  and  his  brother  were  in  Paris  in  December,  1875,  and 
January,  1876,  and  Peter  saw  for  the  first  time  "Carmen,"  which  he 
already  knew  by  the  piano  score.  No  other  modern  work,  says 
Modest e,  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  him;  "never  have  I  seen 
him  so  excited- after  an  operatic  performance."*     He  wondered  at  the 

marvellous  impersonation  of  the  heroine  by  Galli-Marie.f 

This  admiration  for  Bizet's  music — an  admiration  in  which  Brahms 
shared — turned  him  from  his  purpose  early  in  1876  of  composing  an 
opera.  He  had  hesitated  between  a  libretto,  "Hphraim,"  and  one 
based  on  Dante's  story  by  a  certain  Zwanzeff,  who  prepared  it  origi- 
nally for  Laroche.  The  libretto  of  "Ephraim"  was  a  love  story  at 
Pharaoh's  court  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  Israel.  Neither  libretto 
pleased  Tschaikowsky,  for  after  he  had  seen  "Carmen"  he  wished  to 
portray  musically  characters  of  flesh  and  blood,  men  and  women  of  his 
own  period,  and  he  insisted  on  a  simple  and  realistic  drama. 

Peter  was  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  on  July  8  he  wrote  to 
Modeste  that  his  appetite  was  good  and  he  again  felt  strong.  "Early 
this  morning  I  read  through  the  fifth  canto  of  the  'Inferno,'  and  was 
beset  by  the  wish  to  compose  a  symphonic  poem,  'Francesca  da  Rimini." 
He  wrote  from  Moscow,  October  26:  "I  have  just  completed  a  new 
composition,  the  symphonic  fantasia  on  'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  I 
have  worked  on  it  with  love,  and  I  believe  that  this  love  has  brought 
with  it  success.     Perhaps  Dore's  drawing  can  better  portray  the  wind- 

*" Carmen"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  March  3,  1875. 

tThis  great  singing  actress,  who  created  Mignon  as  well  as  Carmen,  died  September  22,  1905,  at  her 
villa  near  Nice.  She  was  born  in  1840.  Her  sisters,  Irma-Marie  and  Paola  Marie,  visited  Boston  with  operetta 
companies. 
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storm:  here  I  have  not  been  so  wholly  successful  as  I  wish.  However, 
a  just  judgment  of  this  work  is  impossible  as  long  as  it  is  not  orches- 
trated, and  it  has  not  been  played.  ...  I  am  now  taking  daily  cold 
baths.  You  have  no  idea  how  they  refresh  me.  I  have  never  felt  so 
well.  If  there  is  anything  new  and  fresh  in  'Francesca,'  it  is  due  in  the 
greatest  measure  to  these  baths." 

On  October  30  he  wrote  Napravnik,  asking  if  the  latter  would  per- 
form at  an  approaching  symphony  concert  at  St.  Petersburg  the  new 
symphonic  poem,  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  instead  of  the  dances  from 
his  opera  "Vakoula,"*  which  had  been  announced.  "I  am  now  busy 
with  the  orchestration,  and  can  finish  the  score  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  put  my  new  work  on  your  neck, 
if  I  had  not  read  that  my  name  was  already  on  the  programme." 

The  orchestration  was  completed  on*  November  17,  1877,  and  the 
first  performance  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  at  Moscow,  at  a  sym- 
phony concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society,  conducted  by  Nicholas 
Rubinstein,  March  10,  1877. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  December  31 ,  1 891 .  The  fantasia  was  played 
here  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  2,  1895, 
March  12,  1898,  April  5,  1902.  The  fantasia  was  performed  in  New 
York  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  thaf  city,  December  21,  1878. 

Other  works  composed  by  Tschaikowsky  during  the  season  of  1876-77 
were  the  Slav  March,  Op.  31  (performed  November  17,  1876,  at  Mos- 
cow) ;  Variations  on  a  rococo  theme  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  Op.  33 ; 
Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  34.     Tschaikowsky  sketched 

his  Fourth  Symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his  opera,  "Eugene  Oniegin." 

* 

*  * 

The  fantasia  was  very  successful  at  the  first  performance,  and  it  was 
repeated  that  season  on  March  17  and  22.  The  work  and  the  perform- 
ance were  highly  praised  by  the  Moscow  critics. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Clarens,  April  8,  1878,  to  Taneieff : 
"I  was  interested  to  learn  something  about  'Francesca.'     Cui  himself 

♦This  opera,  "Vakoula,  the  Smith,"  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg.  December  6,  1876. 
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never  found  out  that  the  first  theme  sounds  something  like  a  Russian 
song.  I  told  him  that  last  year.  If  I  had  not  told  him,  he  would  prob- 
ably not  have  noticed  the  resemblance."  In  July,  1878,  he  wrote  Mrs. 
von  Meek  that  his  pianoforte  concerto,  "Tempest,"  "Francesca,"  and 
two  movements  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  would  be  played  in  August  at 
concerts  of  Russian  music,  led  by  N.  Rubinstein,  in  Paris.* 

Bilse  produced  "Francesca"  at  Berlin  in  September,  1878,  and  on  the 
same  evening  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  2,  which  was  then  new.  "Fran- 
cesca" excited  a  warm  discussion:  some  of  the  critics  set  the  com- 
posers against  each  other  and  took  sides.  There  was  glowing  praise 
for  "Francesca,"  but  the  majority  of  the  critics  were  hostile.  Von 
Billow  wrote  Tschaikowsky  that  he  was  even  more  delighted  with 
"Francesca"  than  with  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  When  Max  Bruch  was 
asked  how  he  liked  the  fantasia,  he  answered :  "  I  am  much  too  stupid 
to  judge  such  a  work."  Bilse,  nothing  daunted,  repeated  "Fran- 
cesca" the  same  season.  Tschaikowsky  appreciated  Bilse's  courage 
(see  his  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  February  6,  1879,  a^so  ^s  letter  to 
the  publisher,  Jurgensen,  August  15,  1880,  in  which  he  said  he  wished 
to  make  an  exception  in  Bilse's  case, — who  wished  some  scores  cost- 
free, — "for  he  has  already  performed  my  'Francesca'  twice,  and  was 
hissed  and  hooted  for  doing  it"). 

*  * 

Francesca  and  Paolo  have  inspired  many  composers.  In  some  of  the 
operas  Francesca  sees  Paolo  before  her  marriage,  and  is  assured  that  he  is 
Gianciotto,  her  betrothed ;  in  others  she  marries  the  cripple  only  after 
she  receives  the  false  tidings  that  Paolo  is  dead. 

Operas:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Strepponi  (Padua,  1823);  Carlini 
(Naples,  1825);  Mercadante  (Madrid,  1828);  Quilici  (Lucca,  1829); 
Generali  (Venice,  1829);  Staffa  (Naples,  1831);  Fournier-Gorre  (Leg- 
horn, 1832);  Morlacchi  (not  performed,  1836);  Tamburini  (Rimini, 
1836);  Borgatta  (Genoa,  1837);  Maglioni  (Genoa,  i84o);Nordal  (Linz, 
1840);  Papparlado  (not  performed,  about  1840);  Devasini,  assisted  by 

♦These  four  concerts  were  given  in  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  in  September,  1878.  Tschaikowsky  was  rep- 
resented^' his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-fiat  minor  and  "Song  without  Words."  No.  2  (played  by  N.  Rubin- 
stein), his  "Tempest,"  and  his  Serenade  and  Waltz  for  violin  (played  by  Barcewicz). 
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Meiners  and  Giunto  Bellini  (Milan  Conservatory,  1841);  Canetti  (Vi- 
cenza,  1843);  Brancaccio  (Venice,  1844);  Zescevich  (about  1855); 
Franchini  (Lisbon,  1857);  Marcarini  (Bologna,  1870);  Moscuzza  (Malta, 
1877) ;  Cagnoni  (Turin,  1878) ;  Gotz  (Mannheim,  1877,  text  by  composer, 
who  died  before  he  had  finished  the  orchestration;  the  third  act  was 
completed  by  Ernst  Frank);  Ambroise  Thomas  (Paris,  1882).  Then 
there  is  the  opera,  "lyes  Malatesta,"  by  Morin,  a  banker  (Lyons,  1879). 

Cantatas:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Flocchi  (about  1800);  Zingarelli 
(Rome,  1804) ;  Barthe  (Paris,  1854) ;  Petillo  (1869) ;  Rossi  (1869) ;  Tau- 
dou  (Paris,  1869) ;  Paul  Gilson  (Brussels,  1895, — a  singular  and  powerful 
work:  first  comes  the  episode  in  the  "Inferno";  there  is  then  a  devel- 
opment of  the  idea,  ' '  Love  will  never  separate  us  " ;  Francesca  renounces 
paradise  to  be  with  Paolo  condemned  to  eternal  flames;  the  struggle 
of  the  two  amorous  souls,  their  debate  before  Minos,  in  which  each 
begs  to  be  the  one  sacrificed,  the  intervention  of  the  angel  Gabriel, — these 
scenes  are  followed  by  the  triumph  of  love) . 

Orchestra:  Symphonic  poem  by  Bazzini  (Turin,  1879);  symphonic 
prologue  by  Arthur  Foote  (Boston,  1891).  See  the  "Inferno"  in  Liszt's 
"Dante"  symphony. 

Music  for  Plays:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  drama  by  d'Annunzio, 
music  by  Antonio  Scontrino  (Rome,  1901);  "Paolo  and  Francesca," 
tragedy  by  Stephen  Phillips,  music  by  Percy  Pitt  (St.  James's  Theatre, 
London,  March  6,  1902). 

This  list  is  no  doubt  incomplete.  No  one  of  the  operas  above  men- 
tioned had  any  stage  life;  but  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  d'Annun- 
zio's  play,  in  which  Duse  created  the  part  of  Francesca,  Cagnoni's  opera 
was  revived  at  Rome  in  1902,  and,  "in  spite  of  some  old-fashioned 
romanticism,  the  revival  had  a  great  success." 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Johannes  Brahms,  the  son  of  a  Hamburg  double-bass  player,  did  not 
begin  his  musical  career  by  writing  a  symphony  which  should  com- 
plete the  work  of  Beethoven.  He  possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  Cham- 
ber music,  choral  works,  piano  pieces,  songs,  had  made  him  famous 
before  he  attempted  a  symphony.  His  first  symphony  bears  the  opus 
number  68. 

The  Symphony  in  D  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  December  30, 1877. 
Richter  conducted  it.  The  review  written  by  Eduard  Hanslick  was  of 
more  than  local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera  r  only  I^iszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
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programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.     It  is  true  that  the  second 
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Edward  Krehbiel. 
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symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated . 

' '  Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  ver- 
nal months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy  tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 
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THIRD  MATINEE, 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  13, 

AT  Z30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Schumann   ....  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  i,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso  ;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo  :  Molto  vivace.     Trio  I. :  Molto  piu  vivace.     Trio  II. 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 


Spohr         .....      Concerto  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  for  Violin 

and  Orchestra 
I.     Allegro. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegretto. 

Strauss  "  Till  EulenspiegePs  Merry  Pranks,"  Op.  28 


Elgar Concert  Overture,  "  In  the  South,"  Op.  50 

First  time  at  these  concerts 


SOLOIST: 
Professor  WILLY  HESS. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 

or  MUSIC 

Founded   1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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Symphony  No.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38      .     .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  18 10;  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  worked  during  1832-33  on  a  symphony  in  G  minor.  The 
first  movement  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given  in 
Zwickau,  November  18,  1832,  by  Clara  Wieck,  who  was  then  thirteen 
years  old.  This  movement  was  also  played  February  12,  1833,  at 
Schneeberg,  where  Schumann  lived  for  a  time  with  his  brothers,  and 
at  Leipsic,  April  29,  1833,  as  a  first  movement  of  a  First  Symphony. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in  1835, 
under  Schumann's  direction;  that  the  last  movement  was  a  failure. 
We  know  that  the  symphony  was  completed  and  never  published. 
Schumann  himself  wrote  to  Hofmeister  from  Schneeberg  (January 
29,  1833) :  "The  symphony  is  going  ahead.  It  is  being  diligently  re- 
hearsed here  with  Beethoven's  in  A  major,  and  you  would  scarcely 
know  it  by  the  performance  at  Zwickau."  In  a  letter  dated  in  1839 
he  wrote  of  a  symphony  which  he  had  nearly  finished  in  1832. 

During  the  years  from  1833  to  1841  Schumann  wrote  many  of  his 
finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  but  they  were  piano  pieces — 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  Carneval,  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor,  Sonata 
in  G  minor,  Fantasie,  Phantasiestucke,  Davidsbiindler,  Kreisleriana, 
Novelletten,  Nachtstiicke,  Faschingsschwank — and  songs.  But  in 
1 84 1  he  wrote  Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat;  Overture,  Scherzo,  and 
Finale  (Finale  rewritten  in  1845);  Symphony  in  D  minor  (rewritten 
in  1 85 1,  and  now  known  as  the  Fourth) ;  Allegro  for  piano  and  orchestra 
(used  as  first  movement  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  54). 

Schumann  was  married  to  Clara  Wieck  September  12,  1840,  after 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  father,  after  a 
nervous  strain  of  three  or  four  years.  His  happiness  was  great,  but 
to  say  with  some  that  this  joy  was  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  First 
Symphony  would  be  to  go  against  the  direct  evidence  submitted  by  the 
composer.  He  wrote  Ferdinand  Wenzel :  ' '  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
think  of  the  journal," — the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  founded  by 
Schumann,  Wieck,  Schunke,  and  Knorr  in  1834,  and  edited  in  1841  by 
Schumann  alone :  "I  have  during  the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least 
in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with  happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me. 
Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony — and,  what  is  more,  a  spring  symphony: 
I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter 
(November  23,  1842)  to  Spohr :  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end 
of  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that 
sways  men  until  they  are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each 
year.  I  do  not  wish  to  portray,  to  paint ;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the 
period  in  which  the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and 
character,  and  shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  wrote  to  Wilhelm  Taubert,  who 
was  to  conduct  the  work  in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your 
orchestra  in  the  performance  a  sort  of  longing  for  the  spring,  which 
I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when  I  wrote  in  February,  1841  ?  The  first  en- 
trance of  trumpets,  this  I  should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it 
were  from  high  above,  like  unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should 
like  reading  between  the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how 
everywhere  it  begins  to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing ;  and,  in 
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the  Allegro,  how  little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong 
to  spring.  True,  these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after 
my  work  was  finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I 
thought  it  as  the  good-bye  of  spring." 

(It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  symphony  was  fully  sketched  in  four 
days,  and  that  Schumann  now  speaks  of  composing  the  work  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1 84 1,  and  now  of  writing  it  toward  the  end  of  that  year.) 

*  * 

The  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  a  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  London,  June  5,  1854.  The  Musical  World,  the  leading 
weekly  journal,  ably  edited,  spoke  as  follows:  "The  only  novelty  was 
Herr  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  which  made  a  dead  failure,  and 
deserved  it.  Few  of  the  ancient  'Society  of  British  Musicians' '  sym- 
phonies were  more  incoherent  and  thoroughly  uninteresting  than  this. 
If  such  music  is  all  that  Germany  can  send  us  of  new,  we  should  feel 
grateful  to  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Wessel  if  they  would  desist  from  importing 

it." 

* 
*  * 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat  has  been  played  at  Boston  concerts,  under  Mr. 

Henschel,  March  4,  1882;   Mr.  Gericke,  November  15,  1884,  November 

13,  1886,  November  3,  1888;   Mr.  Nikisch,  March  8,  1890,  January  31, 

1891,  April  16,  1892,  January  28,  1893;  Mr.  Paur,  November  25,  1893, 

December  7,  1895,  October  23,  1897;    Mr.  Gericke,  October  14,  1899, 

January  4,  1902,  March  5,  1904. 


Concerto  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  Spohr 

(Born  at  Brunswick,  April  5,  1784;  died  at  Cassel,  October  22,  1859.) 

Spohr,  after  his  visit  to  London  in  1820,  was  working  on  this  concerto 
at  Gandersheim.  It  was  his  purpose  to  perform  it  during  the  tour  of 
the  next  winter,  but  he  received  an  invitation  to  conduct  a  music  festi- 
val at  Quedlinburg.  He  completed  the  concerto,  and  performed  it  for 
the  first  time  at  this  festival  on  October  14,  1820.  The  concerto  was 
'  'received  with  great  approbation."  It  made  a  great  sensation  at  Frank- 
fort, according  to  the  composer,  but  when  Spohr  played  it  in  Paris, 
early  in  1821,  there  were  various  opinions  concerning  its  worth.  (See 
the  naive,  vain,  and  at  times  sour  letters  written  by  Spohr  from  Paris 
and  published  in  his  autobiography.)  , 

THF     MATIONAI  Founded  by 

I  III-     ll/AIIV/linL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

\j\      MUSIC    Ol  special  act  of  Congress. 

47-49  West  25th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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AMERICA 


OVER  FORTY   different   makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano-players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Piano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World,"  but  it  is  an- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection. 


THE   AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street;  New  York 
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Spohr  was  never  guilty  of  self-depreciation,  and  all  his  works  were  to 
him  as  fair  and  flawless  children.  He  reprinted  this  concerto  in  his 
Violin  School,  with  a  commentary  on  the  proper  performance.  He 
described  the  Allegro  as  "seriousT  but  impassioned,"  the  Adagio  as 
"mild  and  serene,"  the  Rondo  as  "agitated  and  imperious." 

An  orchestral  introduction  introduces  themes  of  the  first  movement, 
after  the  orthodox  manner  of  Spohr's  period.  '  The  solo  violin  with  a 
rapid  scale  announces  the  chief  theme.  The  second  theme  is  a  melody 
in  F  major,  which  is  followed  by  bravura  passages  characteristic  of  the 
composer.  There  are  the  usual  repetitions.  The  Adagio  is  built  on 
two  themes,  which  are  interwoven  with  bravura  phrases  and  reintro- 
duced partially  in  modified  forms.  The  Rondo  (in  the  major)  is  some- 
times omitted  in  performance.  An  ingenious  explanation  of  this  omis- 
sion is  given  by  a  Glasgow  annotator:  "The  many  passages  in  double 
stops  and  the  frequent  very  difficult  bravura  phrases  with  which  this 
Rondo  abounds  have  probably  been  the  cause  of  its  frequent  omission 
when  the  other  two  movements  are  brought  forward  by  various  vio- 
linists, for  its  merits  as  a  violin  solo  with  orchestra  are  in  no  way  inferior 
to  the  best  Spohr  has  produced." 


"Till  Eulknspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned 
Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June    11,    1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Bulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  and  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor, 
March  7,  1904. 

WISSNER 

GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Main  "Warerooms,  Wissner  Hall,  Fulton  Street 
Used  by  Eminent  and  Flatbush  Avenue 

Artists  BROOKLYN 

NEW  YORK: 

96  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  15th  Street 
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QUALITY 

VS. 
QUANTITY 


CANDIES. 

COCOA  AND 

CHOCOLATES. 


ONE  REASON  WHY-0%^?^  PRODUCTS 
MAINTAIN  THEIR  POPULARITY  WITHTHOSE 
WHO  DEMANDTHE  BEST  GOODS  IS  THAT 

*&ku*&!if  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 

IS  NEVER  LOWERED 
IN  ORDER  TO  JOIN  THE  RACE  FOR  QUANTITY 


There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Ap thorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  '  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (147 5- 1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug:  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb :  ' '  Man 
sees  his  own  faults -as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugli- 
ness in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss 's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
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Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  highly  nourish- 
ing,  easily  digested,  fitted  to  repair 
wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and 
prolong  life. 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
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land,  and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry : — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  V olksihiimlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  'once 
upon  a  time '  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaf t  (Vivace) .  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C.  The 
thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been  fixed 
upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize  the 
pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring  before 
our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thoroughgoing  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Bulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly-murmuring  and  extended  tremolo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  quite  an  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
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lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison  followed  by  a  pause) ,  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 
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PRELIMINARY 
RECITALS 


^f  The  Aeolian  Company,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  subscribers  and  patrons  of  the  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  and  the  PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY  ORCHESTRAS,  are  giving  cer- 
tain Preliminary  Recitals  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  programs  to  be  played  a  few  days  later 
by  these  two  organizations  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  played  on  the  Orchestrelle  and 
described. 

^f  These  Recitals  are  given  at  8.15  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  of  the 
weeks  on  which  the  Philharmonic  Society  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  their  concerts. 

^f  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  tickets  for  any  or 
for  the  entire  series  of  these  Preliminary 
Recitals  to  any  one  who  will  write  or  call  for 
them. 

^f  In  writing,  please  mention  whether  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  evening  will  be  more 
convenient. 


THE  AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL 

Near  Thirty-fourth  Street         362  Fifth  Avenue,- New  York 
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Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets ;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll ;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes) ,  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,   tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 

At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 

repeated  in  full;   then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 

chief -theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 

the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.     Eulenspiegel 

has  become  a  legendary  character.     The  people  tell  their  tales  about 

him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."     But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 

a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 

full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

* 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss' s  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 

These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till : — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  1806,  text  by 
Kotzebue) ;  Rungenhagen  (about  18 15);  Ad.  Miiller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wiirzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled   "Youthful    Pranks,"    "How  Eulenspiegel    went    a- wooing," 
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"Till  Eulenspiegel' s  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Coster.  The  action  is  in  Bruges ;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera 
with  an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see 
Robert  Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspieger'  (Brussels,  1900). 

*  * 

There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;  he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Lubeck,  in  1353  or  1350.  It  is 
true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
The  stone,  however,,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.     J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
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who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believes 
that  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there  too  is  his 
tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppl. 
Obiit  anno  1301."  But  Lappenberg  says  this  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
poet,  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 
is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom ;  that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian:  "A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.  A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of  others. 
With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went  along  the 
road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting  con- 
stantly a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he  always 
succeeded.  A  cure's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took  him  in 
her  service;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and  fed 
him  for  months ;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally  un- 
faithful to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance,  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour- 
geois dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 

Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.  Others 
would  have  the  satire  general:  Eulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  hibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of  Eulenspiegel  is  Murner's, 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  15 19;  this  was  too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphic form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, — England,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simrock's  Volksbiicher  (1878).  The  original 
text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust  (Halle,  1885). 
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Overture,  "In  the  South"  (Alassio),  Op.  50 

Edward  William  Elgar 

(Born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  June  2, 1857 ;  now  living  at  Malvern.) 

This  overture  was  produced  at  the  Elgar  Festival  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  London,  March  16,  1904,  the  third  day  of  the  festival.  The 
composer  conducted  the  overture.  The  programme  was  as  follows, — 
Part  I.:  "Froissart"  Overture;  Selection  from  "Caractacus"  (Mme. 
Suzanne  Adams,  Mr.  Lloyd  Chandos,  Mr.  Charles  Clark) ;  Variations 
on  an  Original  Theme.  Part  II. :  New  Overture,  "In  the  South " ;  ' 'Sea 
Pictures,"  sung  by  Mme.  Clara  Butt;  Overture,  "Cockaigne";  Military 
Marches,  "Pomp  and  Circumstance." 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Chicago  Or 
chestra  at  Chicago,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor,  November   5,  1904. 
The  overture  was  played  in.  New  York  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  6,  1904. 

The  overture,  as  we  are  told,  "was  conceived  on  a  glorious  spring 
day  in  the  Valley  of  Andora,"  and  it  is  meant  "to  suggest  the  Joy  of 
Living  in  a  balmy  climate,  under  sunny  skies,  and  amid  surroundings 
in  which  the  beauties  of  nature  vie  in  interest  with  the  remains  and 
recollections  of  the  great  past  of  an  enchanting  country."  This  in- 
scription is  on  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript  score:  "Alassio,  Moglio, 


Hotel    Rermert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection 


Baltimore,    Md. 
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Malvern,  1904.     Dedicated  to  L.  F.  Schuster";   also  these  lines  from 
Byron's  "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage"  (Canto  IV.,  xxv.,  xxvi.) : — 

"...  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest,  .  .  . 
Wherein  were  cast  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  men  of  Rome ! 


Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world." 


Mr.  A.  A.  Jaeger  is  the  author  of  a  long  and  detailed  analysis  of  the 
overture.  We  quote  from  this  as  follows,  for  the  analysis  is  said  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  composer: — 

"After  two  introductory  bars  the  first  subject  (or  rather  the  first  of 
a  series  of  themes,  all  in  E-flat,  forming  together  the  first  subject,  as  it 
were)  is  announced  by  clarinets,  horns,  violas,  and  'cellos,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  joyously  whirring  string  tremolandos  and  chords  for  harps 
and  wood- wind.  Vivace,  E-flat,  3-4.  It  is  constructed  sequentially 
of  a  lusty,  spontaneously  conceived  open-air  phrase  of  six  notes.  This 
may  be  said  to  form  the  motto  of  a  work  which  is  altogether  as  healthy 
a  piece  of  open-air  music  as  modern  art  can  show."  Tributary  motives 
and  developments  follow.  "After  a  brilliant  presentation  of  the  whole 
of  the  first  subject  by  the  full  orchestra  (except  harps)  a  descending 
quaver  scale-passage,  strongly  accentuated  off  the  beat,  so  as  to  antici- 
pate a  change  of  rhythm,  plunges  headlong  into  a  broad  and  very  richly 
scored  passage.  It  is  of  an  exulting  character,  as  if  the  composer  were 
in  a  mood  to  sing  his  version  of  '  Be  embraced  in  love,  ye  millions.'  We 
imagine  him  in  the  happiest,  serenest  frame  of  mind,  at  peace  with  him- 
self and  all  mankind,  and  satisfied  with  life  and  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  Note  the  way  in  which  the  trombones,  '/  ma  dolce  e  con  gran 
espressione,'  creep  up  by  semitones  through  a  whole  octave,  and  how 
immediately  afterwards  the  passage  is  treated  in  double  counterpoint. 
That  is  to  say,  the  same  chromatic  ascent  of  the  scale  of  E-flat  is  made 
by  flutes,  clarinets,  and  strings  (in  three  octaves),  while  the  descending 
upper  part  is  assigned  to  oboes,  English  horn,  horns,  'cellos,  and  harps, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  melody  is  slightly  varied  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  brighter  rhythm  for  the  even  dotted  crotchets.  Mean- 
while, between  this  nobly  sustained  flow  of  deep  sentiment  we  hear  the 
three  trumpets  in  unison  ///,  and  later  on  the  trombones,  etc.,  give  ex- 
pression to  a  healthy  pie  de  vivre  by  jubilant  blasts  of  the  motto 
phrase..  .  . 

"Gradually  a  calmer  mood  comes  over  the  music,  and  we  reach  an 
episode  in  C  minor.  The  strings  are  muted,  and  wood-wind  (clarinet  and 
English  horn)  and  violins  are  heard  in  a  little  dialogue  which  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  'a  shepherd  with  his  flock  and  his  home-made 
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music.'  .  .  .  The  cretic*  rhythm  is  again  characteristically  prominent. 
As  the  music  dies  away  in  softest  ppp,  the  drums  and  double-basses 
sound  persistently  three  crotchet  C's  to  the  bar,  and  continue  to  do  so 
for  some  time,  even  after  the  long-delayed  second  subject  proper  of  the 
overture  has  commenced  in  2-4  time,  and,  unexpectedly,  in  the  key 
of  F. 

"So  far  the  thematic  material  has  been  largely  constructed  of  short 
sequences.  The  new  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  long-drawn,  finely- 
curved  melody  of  shapely  form.  .  .  .  Tinged  with  a  sweet  sadness,  it 
doubtless  meant  to  suggest  the  feeling  of  melancholy  which  is  generally 
co-existent  with  the  state  of  happiness  resulting  from  communion  with 
nature,  a  melancholy  which  in  this  case,  however,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  contemplating  the  contrast  (shown  nowhere 
more  strikingly  than  in  Italy)  between  the  eternal  rejuvenescence  of 
nature  and  the  instability  of  man's  greatest  and  proudest  achievements. 
The  melody  is  announced  by  first  violins,  tutti,  and  one  each  solo  viola 
and  'cello.  It  is  immediately  repeated  in  the  higher  octave.  ...  A 
melody  in  the  same  gentle  mood  follows,  and  is  heard  several  times  on 
the  tonic  pedal  F.  .  .  . 

"The  working-out  section  commences  with  the  episodical  matter, 
with  which  is  presented  a  passionately  ascending  sequence,  as  if  the 
composer  were  rousing  himself  from  a  deep  reverie."  Trumpets  call 
and  the  music  grows  more  and  more  animated.  "We  reach  a  second 
very  important  episode,  grandioso,  in  which  the  composer  has  aimed 
to  'paint  the  relentless  and  domineering  onward  force  of  the  ancient 
day,  and  give  a  sound  picture  of  the  strife  and  wars  of  a  later  time.' 
First  we  have  this  bold  and  stately  phrase,  very  weightily  scored  for 
the  full  orchestra,  except  flutes.  It  is  followed  by  another  forceful 
passage,  in  which  clashing  discords  are  constructed  downwards,  to 
resolve  at  every  eighth  bar.  Soon  the  music  grows  even  more  emphatic 
through  the  cretic  rhythm.  With  almost  cruel  insistence  the  composer 
covers  page  after  page  with  this  discordant  and  stridently  orchestrated, 
but  powerfully  suggestive,  music.  It  is  as  if  countless  Roman  cohorts 
sounded  their  battle-calls  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  ...  It  is  a 
wild  scene  which  the  composer  unfolds  before  us ;  one  of  turbulent  strife, 
in  which  many  a  slashing  blow  and  counter-blow  are  dealt  in  furious 
hand-to-hand  fight.  Now  and  again  we  hear  the  motto  phrase  rattled 
out  ff,  and  the  Roman  motif  (grandioso)  seems  to  exhort  the  warriors  to 
carry  their  eagles  victorious  through  the  fray,  that  Senatus  populusque 
Romanus  may  know  how  Roman  legions  did  their  duty.  Gradually  the 
clamor  subsides,  and,  with  a  high  G  brightly  sounded  on  the  glocken- 
spiel, we  are  back  in  the  light  of  the  present  day. 

"A  curious  passage  seems  to  suggest  the  gradual  awakening  from  the 
dream,  the  bright  sunshine  breaking  through  the  dust  of  battle  beheld  in 

*  Cretic:  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  one  short  syllable  between  two  long.  See  Rowbotham's  "History 
of  Music,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  192  seq.  (London,  t886),  for  a  description  of  Cretan  dances  and  metres.  "And  it  is  to 
Crete  we  must  go  if  we  would  see  the  dancers,  for  already  in  Homer's  time  the  Cretans  were  the  dancers  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  But  what  is  the  Cretic  foot  par  excellence,  that  shall  stand  out  amid  this  galaxy  of .  feet,  as 
Betelgeuze  in  the  constellation  of  Orion?  And  it  was  also  called  ttcuuv-  or  the  'striking  foot,'  because  it  dif- 
fered from  the  dactyl  in  this  that  the  last  step  was  struck  almost  as  heavily  as  the  first,  and  dwelt  on  as  long, 
and  it  differed  from  the  dactyl  as  our  Varsoviana  does  from  the  waltz,  but  there  it  was  at  the  end  of  each 
foot.  And  it  speaks  of  dainty  treading  and  delicate  keeping  of  time,  for  it  is  in  5  time,  which  is  a  time  hard 
to. hit."     See  also  the  word  "amphimacer"  as  explained  by  Coleridge: — 

"First  and  last  being  long,  middle  short,  Amphimacer 

Strikes  his  thundering  hoofs  like  a  proud,  high-bred  racer." — Ed. 
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a  poet's  vision  of  a  soul-stirring  past :  chords  of  C  major,  played  on  the 
first  beat  of  every  alternate  bar,  are  several  times  followed  by  five  de- 
scending quavers,  B  major  chords,  for  muted  violins  and  violas,  while 
C  major  is  strongly  suggested  throughout  by  the  fifth,  C-G,  sustained 
as  a  double  pedal  by  'cellos.  Thus  the  music  finally  glides  into  unmis- 
takable C  major,  to  reach  yet  another  episode."  A  solo  viola  plays  a 
melody  below  an  accompaniment  for  the  first  violins,  divisi  in  tre,  four 
solo  second  violins,  and  harps, — "the  lonely  shepherd's  plaintive  song, 
floating  towards  the  serene  azure  of  the  Italian  sky.  A  repetition  of 
the  song  in  E  is  commenced  by  the  first  horn  and  continued  by  the  vio- 
lins and  violas,  throughout  in  the  softest  pp."  Snatches  of  other 
themes  are  heard,  and  the  mood  is  sustained  "until  the  solo  viola, 
unaccompanied,  pauses  on  a  long-sustained  G  without  finishing  its 
melody."  This  is  the  signal  for  the  recapitulation,  which  begins  with 
the  first  theme  pp,  "but  soon  proceeds  in  the  exuberant  spirit  of  the 
exposition." 

There  are  new  modifications  and  developments.  The  coda  begins 
allegro  molto,  but  piano,  with  the  rhythmically  changed  motto  phrase, 
"which  is  tossed  about  with  ever-increasing  animation  from  instru- 
ment to  instrument."  The  theme  nobilmente — "Be  embraced  in  love, 
ye  millions" — is  presented  with  pomp  and  gorgeousness  of  orchestra- 
tion. The  motto  phrase,  vociferated  by  the  brass,  is  combined  with 
this  theme.  The  overture  is  brought  to  the  end  in  the  key  of  E-flat 
with  the  phrase  ''which  has  stood  throughout  for  the  brave  motto  of 
Sunshine,  Open  Air,  and  Cheery  Optimism." 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
snare- drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  original  programme  of  the  Elgar  Festival,  we  are  told,  gave  hints 
as  to  the  origin  of  certain  episodes  in  the  overture.  Thus  there  was 
a  quotation  from  Tennyson's  "Daisy."  "A  ruined  fort,  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  programme,"  wrote  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  "recalled 
the  'drums  and  tramplings'  of  a  later  time;  the  quotation  is  not 
exactly  apt,  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  'Urn  Burial'  dwells  in 
this  magnificent  phrase  upon  the  'drums  and  tramplings  of  three 
conquests.'*  Elgar,  however,  sufficiently  realizes  the  magnificence  of 
Caesar's  genius,  apart  from  any  pedagogic  pedantry." 

The  Musical  Times  of  April,  1904,  speaking  of  the  solo  viola  melody, 
played  at  the  festival  by  Mr.  Speelman,  said:  "We  may  here  correct 
an  error  into  which  Dr.  Elgar's  fondness  for  a  joke  has  led  the  writers 
of  the  excellent  analyses  for  the  third  concert  programme,  Messrs. 
Percy  Pitt  and  Alfred  Kalisch.  Their  statement  that  'the  tune  is 
founded  on  a  canto  popular e,  and  that  the  composer  does  not  know  who 
wrote  it,'  is  misleading.     The  tune  is  Dr.  Elgar's  own." 

♦The  fifth  chapter  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Urn  Burial"  begins:  "Now  since  these  dead  bones  have 
already  out-lasted  the  living  ones  of  Methuselah,  and  in  a  yard  under  ground,  and  thin  walls  of  clay,  out-worn 
all  the  strong  and  specious  buildings  above  it;  and  quietly  rested  under  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  three 
conquests:  what  prince  can  promise  such  diuturnity  unto  his  relicks,  or  might  not  gladly  say, 

"'Sic  ego  componi  versus  in  ossa  velim'?" — Ed. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 
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BOStOn  BAPTIST    TEMPLE, 

_f  f  jt      Third  Ave.  and  Schermerhorn  St., 

Symphony    2         Brooklyn. 

O  YC  h  A  Cf"  f*51  Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

V-rl  W'llCdLr Ct  Eighteenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  12, 

AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME. 

Mendelssohn  .         .  Overture,  "  Sea-calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  Op.  27 

Beethoven         .  .  Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk  :  Allegro. 

In  tempo  d'  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm  :  Allegretto. 


Weber     .         .        Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  79 

Humperdinck  .         .         .     Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "  Kings'  Children  " 

Liszt  .         .         Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "  Tasso  :  Lament  and  Triumph  " 


SOLOIST  : 
Mr.  ALFRED  REISENAUER. 


The  pianoforte  is  an  Everett. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony* 
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THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &   Co.,   Makers 

F^th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Residents  of  Brooklyn  are  greatly  convenienced 

by  the  branch  Hardman  Warerooms 

at  No.  524  Fulton  Street 


Overture,  "Sea-calm  and  Prosperous'Voyage,"  Op.  27. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809;   died  at  Leipsic  on  November  4,  1847.) 

Two  little  poems  by  Goethe,  "Meeres  Stille"  and  "Gliickliche  Fahrt," 
first  published  in  Schiller's  Musenalmanach  for  1796,  suggested  music 
to  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert.     The  poems  are  as  follows : — 

MEERES  STILLE. 

Tiefe  Stille  herrscht  im  Wasser, 

Ohne  Regung  ruht  das  Meer, 
Und  bekummert  sieht  der  Schiffer 

Glatte  Flache  rings  umher. 

Keine  Luft  von  keiner  Seite! 

Todesstille  f urchterlich ! 
In  der  ungeheuern  Weite 

Reget  keine  Welle  sich. 

A  profound  stillness  rules  in  the  water;  the  ocean  rests  motionless;  and  the  anxious 
mariner  looks  on  a  smooth  sea  round  about  him.  No  breeze  in  any  quarter!  Fear- 
ful quiet  of  death!     Over  the  monstrous  waste  no  billow  stirs. 

GLUCKLICHE  FAHRT. 

Die  Nebel  zerreissen, 
Der  Himmel  ist  helle, 
Und  ^olus  loset 
Das  angstliche  Band. 
Es  sauseln  die  Winde, 
Es  riihrt  sich  der  Schiffer. 
Geschwinde !     Geschwinde ! 
Es  theilt  sich  die  Welle,  j  J 
Es  naht  sich  die  Feme;  '1$ 
Schon  seh'  ich  das  Land! 

The  fog  has  lifted,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  Wind-god  looses  the  hesitant  band. 
The  winds  sough,  the  mariner  looks  alive.  Haste!  Haste!  The  billows  divide,  the 
far-off  grows  near;    already  I  see  the  land! 

Beethoven's    "Meeresstille  und    gliickliche    Fahrt,"    for    four-part 
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Teachers  and  Recital-g'ivers 


April's  Here 

Now  sleeps  the  Crimson 

Petal 
Light  of  mine  Eyes 
If  I  built  a  World  for  you 
Three  Encore  Songs 
Little  White  Sun 
Sea  hath  its  Pearls 
Violet  and  the  Rose 
Indian  River  Song 


Soprano 

By  Landon  Ronald 


Roger  Quilter 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 

L.  Lehmann 

P.  Bowie 

Cuthbert  Wynne 

Ellen  Cowdell 

A.  L. 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 


Contralto 


A  Breton  Lullaby 
Living  Poems 
I  am  not  Fair 
Kashmira  Song 
Soft  falls  the  Dusk 


By  Reginald  Somerville 
R.  Batten 
F.  Paolo  Tosti 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
Muriel  Nelson 


Tenor 


My  ain  Folk 
A  Smile 
Beloved 
In  the  Dawn 


By  Laura  Lemon 
Landon  Ronald 
A.  Goring  Thomas 
Edward  Elgar 


Baritone  and  Bass 


Two  Elizabethan  Lyrics 

My  Captain 

Soldier's  Toast 

Vagabond 

Love  of  a  Heart,  that's  True 

Give  a  Man  a  Horse 


By  H .  Lane  Wilson 
Cyril  Scott 
J.  Airlie  Dix 
R.  V.  Williams 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
G.  H.  S.  Lewis 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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time  in  1830  at  one  of  the  winter  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  London ;  but  according  to  George  Hogarth's  ' '  Philharmonic  Society  " 
the  overture  was  not  played  at  one  of  these  concerts  before  1836. 
Grove's  Dictionary  gives  the  date  of  the  first  performance  as  December 
1,  1832,  and  the  place  as  Berlin.  The  accuracy  of  many  dates  given  in 
this  Dictionary  is  questionable.  We  know  that  Mendelssohn  rewrote 
the  overture  at  Diisseldorf  in  the  winter  of  1833-34,  and  said:  "I  be- 
lieve it  is  about  thirty  times  better  than  it  was  before."  The  score 
was  published  in  1835. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  one 
serpent  (replaced  as  a  rule  by  a  bass  tuba),  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  introduction,  Adagio,  D  major,  4-4,  based  mainly  on  a  theme 
which  appears  later  in  the  main  body  of  the  work,  is  a  tone  painting 
of  a  dead  calm  at  sea.  It  ends  with  flute-calls,  which  have  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  painstaking  commentators.  Reissmann  calls  the 
passage  "the  boatswain's  whistle  metamorphosed."  "Are  these  calls 
'whistling  for  the  wind,'  the  cry  of  some  solitary  sea-bird,  or  merely 
an  eloquent  expression  of  dead  silence  and  solitude?" 

The  other  tone  picture  is  the  voyage  in  a  fair  breeze,  Molto  allegro 
vivace,  D  major,  2-2,  with  a  short  coda,  Allegro  maestoso,  D  major, 
4-4,  representing  the  coming  into  port,  dropping  anchor,  and  the  sa- 
lutes from  ship  and  shore.  A  breeze  springs  up.  Lively  passage- work 
leads  up  to  a  climax,  after  which  the  first  theme  is  given  piano  to  wind 
instruments  accompanied  by  strings,  piz.     The  opening  figure  of  the 
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introduction  is  recognizable  in  the  second  portion  of  this  theme.  More 
passage-work  leads  to  a  repetitiDn  of  the  theme  by  the  full  orchestra 
fortissimo.  A  subsidiary  theme.  A  major,  is  treated  in  imitation  by 
the  first  violins  and  the  basses.  A  series  of  trills  leads  to  the  entrance 
of  the  second  theme.  A  major,  in  the  'cellos,  later  in  the  wood- wind, 
and  this  theme  is  a  modification  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  introduction. 
There  are  loud  calls  of  horns  and  trumpets  with  drum  beats.  The  sub- 
sidiary* and  the  second  theme  are  much  used  in  the  free  fantasia.  The 
third  section  is  abbreviated,  and  the  second  theme  is  dropped  over- 
board. The  coda  is  given  over  to  the  salutes,  and  the  last  three  meas- 
ures are  supposed  to  depict  the  vessel  coming  up  to  the  wharf. 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68. 

L/Udwtg  van  Beethoven 

(Bora  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale" — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  Xo.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Piano  Concerto,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  Xo.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written 
in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for  piano  solo;  Fan- 
tasie  for  piano,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little, 
and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  The  concert  began  at 
half -past  six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 
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It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then  to  'cellos,  double-basses,  and  wood-wind  instruments.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  morecantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sensu- 
ous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and  con- 
sists of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already  ex- 
posed. In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  J  (oboe) ,  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor; 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  'The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
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his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and 
finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient 
in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free. tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short, 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an .  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  some  programme-makers  give  five  move- 
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ments  to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an  inde- 
pendent movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 
beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 


* 
*  * 


One  of  the  earliest  performances  in  Boston  of  this  symphony  was  at 
a  Boston  Academy  of  Music  Concert,  January  15,  1842.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Cherubini's  overture,  "Les  deux  Journees"  (sic); 
a  song,  "The  Stormy  Petrel,"  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Root;  an  oboe  solo,  fantasia,  "Norma,"  played  by  "Signor  Ribas"  ; 
and  then  the  first  two  movements  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  ended 
the  first  part.  The  programme  stated  that  the  notes  of  quail  and 
cuckoo  are  heard  in  the  second  movement.  Part  II.  began  with  the 
last  three  movements  of  the  "Pastoral,"  after  which  Mr.  Wetherby 
sang  a  ballad,  "When  the  Flowers  of  Hope  are  fading,"  by  Linley, 
and  the  overture  to  "Masaniello,"  by  Caraffa  (sic),  ended  the  concert. 
The  programme  published  this  Macedonian  appeal:  "The  Academy 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  without  increased  patronage  the  series 
of  concerts  they  were  prepared  to  give  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
receipts  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The  hopes  entertained  of  a  differ- 
ent result  have  induced  the  Academy  to  persevere  thus  far,  and  it  will  be- 
with  great  reluctance  that  they  abandon  their  plan."  The  concerts 
were  continued,  certainly  until  February  27,  1847. 


IVOSC  pianos 


Have  been  established 
54  Years 

and  are  receiving  more 
favorable  comments  to-day   /* 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint 
[than  all  other  makes  combined. 

We  challenge 
Comparisons. 

The  Secret 

of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Pianr 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparisor. 
of  piano  tone  is  ma^ 


ivose  CSL  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  flass. 


Represented  in  New  York  by  JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Broadway  and  9th  Street 
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Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  November  i, 
1863.  He  studied  with  Louis  Kohler  and  Liszt,  and  was  a  distinguished 
virtuoso  as  long  ago  as  1881,  but  he  left  the  concert  stage  and  studied 
law  in  Leipsic.  In  1886  he  again  appeared  in  public  as  a  virtuoso,  and 
has  ever  since  been  famous  throughout  Europe.  In  1 900  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  piano  instruction  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory 
(Meisterschule) .  He  has  composed  a  few  piano  pieces — "Pictures  of 
Travel" — and  some  songs.  He  first  visited  this  country  in  the  season  of 
1 903- 1 904.     He  gave  recitals  in  Boston  on  March  5  and  March  19,  1904. 


Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  79. 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(Born  at  Eutin,  in  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

The  idea  of  this  Concert-Stuck  occurred  to  Weber  certainly  as  early 
as  1815,  when  he  was  living  at  Prague  as  musical  conductor  of  the  the- 
atre. He  wrote  to  Rochlitz :  "I  now  have  the  plan  of  a  piano  concerto 
in  F  minor ;  but,  as  concertos  in  minor  without  any  fixed  and  awaken- 
ing idea  seldom  have  any  effect  on  an  audience,  I  have  almost  un- 
consciously interwoven  with  the  music — which  is  seldom  the  case  with 
me — a  sort  of  story,  and  the  movements  of  the  piece  are  strung  on  the 
threads  of  this  story  and  take  their  character  from  them,  and,  truly,  in 
such  a  detailed  and  at  the  same  time  dramatic  manner  that  I  see  myself 
obliged  to  give  them  the  following  title:  Allegro,  'Separation' ;  Adagio, 
'Lamentation';  Finale,  'Keenest  pain,  Consolation,  Meeting,  Jubila- 
tion.' Now,  as  I  hate  excessively  all  entitled  tone-pictures,  it  is 
hellishly  hard  for  me  to  accustom  myself  to  the  idea,  and  yet  it  con- 
stantly and  irresistibly  enters  my  mind,  and  will  persuade  me  as  to  its 
effectiveness.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  with  it  in  any 
place  where  I  am  not  already  known,  from  fear  of  being  misunderstood 
and  reckoned  as  one  of  the  musical  charlatans.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?"     Rochlitz's  answer  was  not  preserved. 

Do  you  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     <&     GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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OVER  FORTY   different   makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano  players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Piano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World,"  but  it  is  un- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection. 


THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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Mendelssohn  played  the  pianoforte  in  London  for  the  first  time  at  a 
matinee  in  the  Argyll  Rooms  on  May  30,  1829.  He  wore  very  long 
white  trousers,  a  brown  silk  waistcoat,  a  black  cravat,  and  a  blue  dress- 
coat,  and  he  played  Weber's  Concert  Piece  without  notes,  "a  thing 
then  very  remarkable."  The  Literary  Gazette  reviewed  his  performance 
as  follows :  "A  German  gentleman — with  a  long  Christian  name,  too  long 
for  any  Christian  to  pronounce  with  impunity — made  his  debut  on  this 
occasion,  and  performed  on  the  piano  a  piece  termed  on  the  card  a 
'Concert-Stuck.'  The  pianist,  however,' never  once  stuck  in  his  per- 
formance, but,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  get  through  his  work  with 
not  less  satisfaction  to  his  audience  than  to  himself." 

The  Concert  Piece  was  played  in  New  York  as  early  as  December  2, 
1848,  by  Richard  Hoffman  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
But  was  this  the  first  performance  in  New  York  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alfred 
Jaell  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania,  March  19,  1853.  The  statement  is 
incorrect,  for  the  work  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Musical 
Fund  Society  on  February  9,  1850.  I  quote  from  the  programme: 
'  ■  Le  Croise  (sic) :  concerto  pour  le  pianoforte  executed  by  Mile.  Ida 
L'Ecluse  (from  the  'Conservatoire  Royale  de  Bruxelles,'  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  America).  Larghetto — Absence — Allegro  Passionate  (sic) 
— Despair — Presto — Joy — Tempo  di  Marcia — Return." 


Hotel    Rermert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection 


Baltimore,   Md. 
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The  piece  was  formerly  a  great  favorite  here,  as  in  other  cities.  It 
was  played  here  at  Philharmonic  concerts,  December  22,  1855,  by 
William  Mason;  December  3,  1859,  by  Arthur  Napoleon;  at  a  concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Union,  February  26,  1868,  by  Carl  Eisner;  at  concerts 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  January  21,  1869,  by  Alice  Dutton; 
March  31,  1870,  by  Anna  Mehlig;  at  Thomas  concerts  by  Anna  Mehlig,' 
April  5,  13,  October  14,  1870,  December  20,  1872,  and  by  Madeline 
Schiller,  April  3,  1875;  at  a  concert  of  the  Old  Bay  State  Course,  No- 
vember 9,  1 88 1,  by  Henrietta  Maurer. 

The  piece  has  been  played  at  Boston  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  by  George  M.  Nowell,  December  19,  1885,  and  by 
Ferruccio  B.  Busoni,  January  27,  1894. 

Mr.  Richard  Burmeister  played  it  at  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
January  25,  1903,  when  his  own  orchestration  was  used. 

The  Concert  Piece  was  published  in  Paris  as  "Grand  Concert  de 
Salon,"  also  as  "Morceau  de  Salon,"  also  as  "Le  Croise"  (The  Cru- 
sader). 

The  autograph  score  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Charles  Voss  (1815-82), 
pianist  and  composer,  of  Paris.  The  statement  was  made  in  1889  that 
Siegfried  Ochs,  of  Berlin,  came  into  possession  of  it  that  year,  "after 
it  had  been  owned  by  some  one  in  Verona."  Voss  died  at  Verona. 
The  score  is  described  as  a  miracle  of  neatness  and  wholly  without  cor- 
rections. The  metronomic  indications  were  added  by  Weber  later  in 
blue-black  ink. 

The  Concert  Piece,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Maria  Augusta  of  Saxony, 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bas- 
soons, two  trumpets,  one  bass  trombone,  kettledrums,  strings. 

Larghetto  affettuoso  (F.  W.  Jahns  gives  Targhetto  ma  non  troppo), 
F  minor,  3-4.  Flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  give  out  a  pathetic 
theme  in  harmony.  The  strings  have  a  melodious  figure.  Certain 
notes  in  the  basses  are  doubled  softly  by  a  trombone.  This  short 
section  leads  to  a  climax,  and  the  pianoforte  enters  with  a  preliminary 
cadenza,  has  the  opening  theme  of  the  wood-wind  instruments  and  is 
unaccompanied,  and  then  embroiders  the  string  passages.  There  is 
development  for  the  pianoforte.  The  chief  theme  of  the  next  section 
is  hinted  at.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  is  an  Allegro  passionato 
in  F  minor,  4-4.  Wood-wind  instruments  shriek  over  a  horn  pedal- 
point,  and  the  pianoforte  gives  out  the  theme  already  hinted  at.  This 
theme  is  unaccompanied  except  for  twice  repeated  chords  of  wind  in- 
struments. The  orchestra  comes  in  fortissimo ;  there  is  arpeggio 
passage- work  for  the  pianoforte,  accompanying  a  melodic  phrase  for 
flute  and  oboe,  later  for  clarinet  and  bassoon.  Another  tutti,  and 
there  is  a  modulation  to  A-flat  major,  the  key  of  the  second  theme 
(pianoforte).  This  theme  is  developed  floridly.  The  first  theme 
enters,  as  at  first,  and  a  brilliant  coda  diminishes  toward  the  end  to 
pianissimo.     A  bassoon  recitative  leads  to  the  second  movement. 

Tempo  di  marcia,  C  major,  4-4.  The  march  is  given  first  pianissimo 
by  clarinets,  horns,  and  'cellos,  then  repeated  pianissimo  by  wood-wind 
instruments,  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums,  with  all  the  strings  pizzicati, 
repeated  a  second  time,  after  a  glissando  scale  in  the  pianoforte,  by 
the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo.  The  march  dies  away  to  pianissimo. 
An  introductory  passage  for  pianoforte  alone  leads  to  the  third  move- 
ment. 

Presto  giojoso  (Jahns  has  Presto  assai),  F  major,  6-8.     This  move- 
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ment  is  a  spirited  rondo  on  two  themes  (an  episodic  theme  might  also 
be  reckoned  as  a  third  theme  of  the  rondo).  The  first,  an  exuberant 
melody,  full  of  octave  passages  in  triplets,  is  followed  almost  immediately 
by  the  second,  a  series  of  arpeggios  for  both  hands  in  contrary  motion. 
The  character  of  this  rondo  and  of  much  of  Weber's  music,  that  is  to 
say,  the  brilliance  peculiar  to  Weber,  moved  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  to 
say  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (November  28,  1905):  "Weber,  like  so 
many  delicate  men,  was  in  his  music  enormously  high-spirited;  this 
song,  for  example  [Agathe's  famous  scene  and  air  from  "Der  Frei- 
schiitz"],  is  florid  in  the  extreme,  and  is  bright  with  that  peculiar 
brightness  which  very  often  goes  hand-in-hand  with  one  who  is  suffering 
from  consumption,  the  illness  from  which  he  event uallv  died  at  an  early 
age." 


Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "Kings'  Children" 

Bngelbert  Humperdinck 

(Born  at  Siegburg,  in  the  Rhineland,  September  1,  1854;   now  living  in  Berlin.) 

"Konigskinder,"  a  German  fairy-tale  in  three  acts  by  "Ernst  Ros- 
mer"  (Elsa  Bernstein),  with  music  by  Humperdinck,  was  produced  at 
Munich,  January  23,  1897.  Elsa  Briinner  and  Mr.  Remond  were  the 
chief  actors. 

Elsa  Bernstein  is  the  daughter  of  Heinrich  Porges,  conductor,  com- 
poser, pianist,  pamphleteer,  and  ferocious  Lisztian  and  Wagnerite. 
Her  play  is  said  to  have  a  deep  symbolical  meaning. 

Humperdinck  composed  the  music  to  the  play  in  1895-96.  The 
introduction  to  Act  II.  and  the  introduction  to  Act  III.  were  produced 
at  a  concert  of  the  Bach  Society  in  Heidelberg,  June  2,  1896,  when  the 
composer  conducted.  They  were  also  played  at  Cologne,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  before  the  play  was  produced. 

WISSNER 


GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Main  Warerooms,  Wissner  Hall,  Fulton  Street 
Used  by  Eminent  and  Flatbush  Avenue 

Artists  BROOKLYN 

NEW  YORK : 

96  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  \ 5th  Street 
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The  first  production  in  America  of  any  portion  of  the  work  was  at 
the  Montauk  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  22,  1896,  when  the 
introduction  to  Act  II,  was  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Brooklyn 
Saengerbund,  conducted  by  Mr.  Louis  Koemmenich. 

The  two  introductions  were  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Patrr  conductor, 
December  26,  1896. 

The  play  was  produced  in  German  with  Agnes  Sorma  and  Rudolf 
Christians  as  the  two  royal  children  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  New 
York,  April  29,  1898. 

It  was  produced  in  English  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  November  3,  1902,  with  N.  de  Silva  (Mrs.  Harvey)  and  Martin 
Harvey  as  the  chief  actors.  The  English  version  was  by  F.  Lang- 
bridge  and  A.  H.  Ferro. 

The  score  of  Humperdinck's  music  is  dedicated  to  his  wife.  The 
arrangement  for  pianoforte  with  text  was  made  by  Leo  Blech.* 

The  introduction  to  the  third  act  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  in- 
terchangeable with  piccolo),  one  oboe,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
one  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
one  harp,  and  strings. 

Humperdinck  wrote  in  German  an  argument  to  be  printed  on  the 
programmes  when  this  introduction  is  played  as  a  concert  piece.  This 
argument  may  be  Englished  as  follows : — 

RUINED— DEAD— MINSTREL'S  LAST  SONG. 

The  two  royal  children  in  their  flight,  sick,  hungry,  cold,  look  for  shelter.     Round- 

*  Leo  Blech  was  born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  April  21,  1871.  He  left  trade  to  be  a  musician,  and  studied  at 
Berlin  with  Bargiel  and  Rudorff.  For  six  years  he  served  in  the  winter  months  as  conductor  of  the  theatre  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  studied  for  four  summers  with  Humperdinck.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  first  conductor 
at  the  German  Landestheater  at  Prague,  where  he  now  lives.  He  has  composed  four  or  five  operas,  of  which 
"Das  war  ich"  (Dresden,  1902)  is  the  most  celebrated,  three  symphonic  poems,  choruses  with  orchestra,  etc. 


LOTS  OF  PEOPLE  NEVER  WORRY 
ABOUT  STYLE,  JUST  BUY    .     ♦    ♦ 

FOWNES  GLOVES 

AND  HIT  IT  RIGHT. 
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about  is  a  dreary  and  cold  -winter's  landscape.  Sorrowful  recollections  of  the  former 
days  of  their  short  happiness  as  lovers  fill  the  wanderers  with  a  new  longing  to  live. 

In  vain!     They  are  doomed  to  destruction.     Ruined — dead! 

Yet  they  still  live  in  the  song  that  the  faithful  minstrel  sang  to  them  as  he  stood 
near  them,  joined  in  love,  starved  and  frozen  in  the  winter  snow. 

The  curtain  of  the  third  act  rises  on  the  witch's  hut  in  the  Hella 
forest. 

The  plot  of  the  drama  is  this:  The  son  of  a  king  goes  in  quest  of 
adventures.  He  finds  in  the  Hella  forest,  in  the  hut  of  a  very  wise 
witch,  a  goose-girl,  who  is  an  enchanted  princess.  He  falls  in  love  with 
her  and  offers  her  his  golden  crown,  and  they  would  fain  run  away, 
but  the  witch  prevents  her,  and  the  prince  departs  in  anger.  The 
citizens  of  Hellabrun  send  out  a  fiddler,  a  wood-chopper,  and  a  broom- 
maker  to  ask  the  witch  where  they  may  find  a  king.  Only  the  fiddler 
understands  her  answer.  He  recognizes  in  the  goose-girl  the  daughter 
of  a  king,  and  takes  her,  released  by  prayer  from  the  spell,  to  Hellabrun. 

Act  II.  The  people  of  Hellabrun  await,  putting  confidence  in  the 
witch's  speech,  a  king  or  a  queen  on  the  twelfth  stroke  of  noon.  Now 
the  king's  son  is  living  among  them  as  a  despised  beggar,  who  serves  as  a 
swineherd.  Only  the  child  of  the  broom-maker  knows  he  is  a  prince. 
The  bells  peal,  the  city  door  is  thrown  wide  open,  and  sunbeams  break 
through  the  clouds.  The  goose-girl  enters,  accompanied  by  the  fiddler. 
The  people  stare  in  dumb  surprise.  But  the  king's  son  rushes  wildly 
toward  her  and  hails  her  his  queen.  There  is  derisive  laughter,  and 
prince  and  princess  are  driven  out  of  the  city  with  clubs  and  stones. 

Act  III.  There  is  discord  in  Hellabrun,  but  the  fiddler  and  a  crowd 
of  children,  among  them  the  broom-maker's  daughter,  search  the  forest 
for  the  banished  pair.  The  prince,  famished,  carrying  the  goose-girl 
in  his  arms,  reaches  the  hut  where  the  witch  once  lived,  and  gives  to 
the  wood-chopper,  who  happens  to  be  there,  his  crown  for  a  loaf  of 
bread.  This  loaf  is  a  poisoned  one  left  by  the  witch.  When  the  fiddler 
arrives  with  the  children,  he  finds  prince  and  goose-girl  enarmed  and 
dead.     They  kneel  and  the  fiddler  speaks: — 

"Your  fathers  treated  them  shamefully;  it  is  for  you  to  bury  them 
so  that  they  may  at  last  have  a  royal  bed, — a  royal  grave  high  over 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  D'  Israeli. 
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Mothers! 
Mothers !! 
Mothers!!! 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
IONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  and  is  the  best  remedy.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.     Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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Cbe  Dew  musical  Education 

FOR   PIANOLA  OW/NERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL   POPULAR   COURSE    FOR   YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  „  Lessons      .         .         .  |  \\  ^ \%™  \    $100 

WAGNER  COURSE,  io  Lessons     ....  {  £  LtonP^eT  \      $75 

WAGNER'S  «  RING »  COURSE,  4  Lessons   .         .         j  *  £^4P  j^  }      $35 

POPULAR  COURSE,  s  Lessons      ....  j  2°  Lton^eT  }      $40 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people) . 
PRIVATE    CLASS    WORK. 
CLUB  WORK   IN    SMALL   TOWNS. 
SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian   Hall,    362   FiftH  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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vale  and  stream,  on  the  mountain  side  under  the  winter  dome.  There 
shall  I  sing  to  them  my  last  song  and  play  my  last  tune,  and  then 
break  my  fiddle  in  two  and  throw  it  into  the  grave  with  the  prince  and 
princess.  And  you  will  be  my  organ  of  flesh  and  blood,  singing  and 
saying:  the  song  that  the  old  fiddler  gave  them,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
from  heaven  to  earth !  So  seeing  them,  a  poor  blind  man  feels  them 
arising  from  the  dead  and  going  radiant  into  our  hearts, — the  royal 
children!" 

(See  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  Berlin,  March  5,  1897,  pp.  147, 
148,  for  a  bitter  attack  on  "Konigskinder"  by  Friedrich  Rosch.  He 
says  in  the  course  of  this  grotesquely  violent  article  that  the  text  is 
fundamentally  un-German:  "Un-German  in  the  construction  of  the 
language,  un-German  in  its  tendency,  un-German  in  its  incredible 
pornography."  Other  critics  objected  to  music  accompanying  the 
dialogue  as  in  melodrama.  See  also  Rosch's  articles  in  the  same  music 
journal  for  April  9,  1897  (pp.  232,  233),  May  7,  1897  (pp.  283-286), 
and  Paul  Marsop's  article,  "Gegen  das  Melodram!"  in  the  number  for 
May  14,  1897  (pp.  295-297)  and  Richard  Batka's  articles  in  defence  of 
the  play  in  the  Neue  musikaliscke  Rundschau,  Prague  (No.  16,   1897.) 

The  introduction  to  Act  III.  is  a  little  symphonic  poem,  which  pre- 
sents  the  free  development  of  two  themes.  Langsam  (Adagio),  E-flat 
minor,  6-8.  "Ruined  and  Dead."  The  English  horn  and  first  horn  sing 
a  theme  of  lamentation  against  chords  in  the  wood-wind ;  in  the  repeti- 
tion there  are  three  horns,  bass  clarinet,  and  bassoons,  and  the  mournful 
motive.  The  muted  first  violins  take  up  the  burden,  and  the  whole 
orchestra  joins  in  the  lament.  The  oboe,  with  a  string  pizzicato  ac- 
companiment, now  alternating  or  combined  with  English  horn,  sings 
of  the  mournful  recollections  of  past  happiness,  and  violins  incite  to  a 
courageous  desire  for  life.  In  vain!  Clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  bassoon, 
double-bassoon,  muted  basses,  muted  horn,  drums  pianissimo,  suggest 
the  death  of  the  unfortunates.  The  fiddler  finds  them  and  sings  to 
them  his  last  song  (four  horns,  oboe,  etc.).  The  song  is  interrupted 
now  and  then  by  hints  at  the  themes  in  the  first  section. 

*  * 
Humperdinck  intended  to  be  an  architect,  but  Hiller  persuaded  him 


The  ADELE  MARGDLIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .        .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 
February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Margulibs,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies 
of  the  Programme  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  had  at  $1.50  by  ap- 
plying before  the  last  concert.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to 

F.  R-  COMEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston* 
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BAKER'S 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  highly  nourish- 
ing, easily  digested,  fitted  to  repair 
wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and 
prolong  life. 


Registered  IT.  S.  Patent  Office 


M.  Brillat-Savarin says  :  "Those 
who  make  constant  use  of  choco- 
late are  the  ones  who  enjoy  the 
most  steady  health,  and  are  the 
least  subject  to  a  multitude  of 
little  ailments  which  destroy  the 
comfort  of  life." 

A  new  and  handsomely 
illustrated  Recipe  Book  sent 
free. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780        DORCHESTER,  HASS. 
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to  study  music  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  Humperdinck  won  the 
Mozart  scholarship  in  1876,  which  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  Munich 
Royal  Music  School;  in  1878  or  1879  ne  won  the  Mendelssohn  prize  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  Berlin,  which  gave  him  two  years  in 
Italy.  In  1880  or  1881  he  was  granted  the  Meyerbeer  prize  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  taught  at  the  Barcelona  Conservatory 
(1885-87).  Returning  to  Cologne,  he  was  appointed  in  1890  a  teacher 
at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1896  he 
received  the  title  of  Royal  Prussian  Professor.  He  lived  for  some  time 
at  Boppard-on-the-Rhine,  and  in  1900  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  the 
head  of  an  academic  Meisterschule  and  as  such  an  associate  of  the  senate 
of  the  Royal  Art  Academy. 

He  was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  publishers,  Schott  &  Co.,  at 
Mayence;  and  he  was  the  music  critic  for  some  years  of  the  Frankfort 
Zeitung.  A  protege  of  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  1881-82,  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  "Parsifal"  for  the  stage. 

He  taught  Siegfried  Wagner  composition.  His  chief  works  are 
"Hansel  und  Gretel"  (Weimar,  1893);  the  music  to  "Konigskinder" 
(1897);  to  the  fairy-tale,  " Die  sieben  Geislein"  (1897) ;  "Dornroschen" 
(Frankfort,  1902);  "Die  Heirat  wider  Will  en"  (Berlin,  1905);  inciden- 
tal music  to  "Der  Richter  von  Zalamea"  (1896);  Symphony  in  C; 
Humoresque  for  orchestra;  "Moorish  Rhapsody,"  for  orchestra;  "Das 
Gliick  von  Edenhall";  "Die  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevelaar"  ;  songs,  etc.  A 
new  opera  and  his  music  to  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice"  are 
to  be  produced  this  season. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  November  21,  1905,  to  see  Mr.  Conried's 
production  of  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
After  seeing  also  Niagara  Falls  and  Washington,  he  sailed  December  9, 

1905. 
These  works  of  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston: — 
Opera:  "Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21, 
1896.  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  London  Company  (Marie  Elba,  Hansel; 
Jessie  Huddleston,  Gretel;  Jacques  Bars,  Peter;  Mary  Linck,  Gertrude; 
Louise  Meissingler,  the  Witch;  Grace  Damian,  the  Sandman;  Edith 
Johnson,  the  Dewman;   Mr.  William  G.  Dietrick,  conductor). 

Orchestral:  Humoresque,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
12,  1892.  Prelude  to  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Boston  Woman's  Orches- 
tra, A.  W.  Thayer  conductor,  April  30,  1895,  but  not  with  complete  or- 
chestra; Melba  concert,  November  7,  1895  (Landon  Ronald,  conductor) ; 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  23,  1897.  Dream  Pantomime 
from  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  2, 

THF     NATION  A  I  Founded  by 

IIIL.     l^/%IIV-fll/%L  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY      *"%££?££*£* 

\Jl       MI'LJSlC     Oi  special  act  of  Congress. 

AMFDIfA  47"49  West  25th  Street, 

/\IYILI\H_A  NEW  Y0RK. 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  JosefTy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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i895-  Introductions  to  Act  III.  and  Act  II.  of  "  Konigskinder, " 
December  26,  1896.  Moorish  Rhapsody,  three  movements,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  28,  1899;  two  movements,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  May  3,  1902.  "Pilgrimage  to  Kevelaar"  (Cecilia, 
January  13,  1898,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  alto,  and  J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor.) 


Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph." 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  "Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth,  and  it  was  first  performed 
in  the  playhouse,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849.  Liszt  also  composed 
for  the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  1859,  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an  arrange- 
ment for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a  solo  for 
baritone,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions.  "Tasso"  was  pub- 
lished in  1856. 

*  * 

The  poem  is  based  on  two  themes.  The  first  of  these  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  octaves  at  the  very  beginning, 
Lento,  C  minor,  4-4.  The  commentators  find  the  situation  and  mood 
of  the  poet  thus  strongly  characterized.  Yet  this  theme  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  announced  later.  A  wailing 
descending  chromatic  passage,  and  the  lamentation  swells  to  wild 
expressions  of  woe  and  rage,  Allegro  strepitoso,  4-4.  The  thematic 
materials  in  this  second  section  are  chiefly  those  of  the  first.  The 
section  opens  with  the  triplet  figure  of  the  first  theme,  but  the  figure 
is  detached  from  its  connection.  There  is  a  prolonged  dominant  pedal, 
on  which  a  theme  for  strings  rises  through  two  octaves.  The  wailing 
chromatic  passage  returns.  The  lento  recurs  for  a  few  measures,  and 
there  is  a  long  pause. 

Adagio  mesto,  C  minor,  4-4.  Now  enters  the  chief  theme  of  the 
poem,  the  Tasso  theme,  in  minor,  sung  by  the  bass  clarinet,  accom- 

TONE  PRODUCTION,  being  the  foundation  of  vocal  culture,  is  given  all 
too  little  attention  by  the  average  method,  while  its  importance  is  such  that 
it  should  rank  first  in  the  minds  of  serious  students.  To  secure  the  proper 
use  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  proper  position  of  the  vocal 
cords,  in  order  to  produce  a  clear,  ringing  tone  (as  in  contrast  to  the  ordi- 
nary breathy,  "  white  "  tone),  requires  careful  and  patient  work  on  the  part 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  Sbriglia  method,  which  is  taught  by  Mr.  Stebbins,  is  famous  for 
its  success  in  accomplishing  this  object,  as  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
singers  bear  living  testimony ;  and  pupils  of  this  method  are  everywhere 
known  for  their  easy  and  certain  tone  production. 

1171  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn.  G.  WARING  STEBBINS 
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panied  by  strings,  horns,  and  harp.  This  is  the  song  of  the  gondoliers 
to  which  Liszt  refers  in  the  preface,  the  old  and  mournful  melody  lie 
had  heard  in  Venice  when  he  visited  that  city  in  the  late  thirties.*  It 
pictures  here  the  melancholy,  hopeless  Tasso.  The  violins  in  octaves 
repeat  the  first  part  of  this  theme  over  a  more  fully  scored  accompani 
ment  and  before  the  second  part  of  the  melody  appears.  This  second 
part,  in  A-flat  major,  is  given  first  to  'cellos  and  horn,  then  to  the  violins 
in  octaves.  There  is  an  extended  development,  and  the  wailing  de- 
scending chromatic  figure  appears  amid  tremolos  in  the  strings.  There 
is  now  a  change  in  the  breast  of  the  hero.  He  realizes  his  wortli  and 
genius^  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  the  Tasso  motive,  Meno  ada^i  >. 
E  major,  4-4,  is  proclaimed  by  trumpets  and  accompanied  by  ener- 
getic diatonic  and  chromatic  scale  passages  in  the  strings, — "the  veri- 
table portrait  in  music  of  the  knightly  singer."  This  proud  and  defiant 
passage  is  followed  by  recitative-like  passage-work  on  the  first  and 
tragic  motive  in  wind  instruments  against  violin  tremolos. 

And  now  there  is  a  new  picture, — Tasso  at  the  court  of  Ferrara :  t 
Allegro  mosso  con  grazia  (quasi  menuetto),  F-sharp  major,  3-4.  This 
section  is  said  to  portray  a  fete  at  the  court.  The  first  theme,  graceful, 
elegant,  is  given  to  two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  the  other  strings; 
the  theme  is  developed  at  great  length  and  clad  in  various  orchestral 

*  Yet  Byron  wrote  in  1817: — 

"In  Venice,  Tasso 's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." 

See  the  long  note  to  this  couplet  in  Murray's  larger  editions  of  Byron's  poems. 

t  At  a  concert  given  in  January,  1856,  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  Palace  at  Berlin, — the  hall  was  lighted 
with  over  two  thousand  candles,  and  there  were  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  invited  guests, — the 
King  of  Prussia  spoke  affably  to  Liszt  concerning  his  "Tasso,"  and  said  he  was  especially  struck  by  the  "Court 
scene,"  to  which  Liszt  might  well  have  answered:   "  Vous  Hes  orfkvre,  monsieur  Josse." 

THE  LOESER  PIANO 

This  Piano  business  has  been  a  great  success  from  the  very  beginning, 
because  we  put  the  selling  of  Pianos  on  a  fair  basis,  and  people  were  prompt 
to  appreciate  it. 

But  now  in  the  Loeser  Piano  we  have  an  instrument  for  which  we  stand 
sponsor  absolutely.  We  acquired  an  interest  in  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  splendidly  organized  Piano  corporations  in  the  country,  so  that  we 
might  direct  the  manufacture  of  this  instrument  from  start  to  finish.  And, 
instead  of  putting  on  the  market  a  middle-grade  or  cheap  Piano,  we  have 
brought  out  in  the  Loeser  Piano  an  instrument  of  the  highest  rank,  a  Piano 
that  takes  place  with  the  few  really  great  Pianos. 

This  we  say  earnestly  and  stand  back  of  absolutely.  You  cannot  buy 
a  finer  Piano  than  the  Loeser  Piano,  no  matter  what  you  pay. 

Direct  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument  has  naturally 
eliminated  some  of  the  usual  middle  profits,  and  these  advantages  are  yours 
as  well  as  ours.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  test  these  new  instruments 
according  to  the  highest  musical  standards.  We  should  be  glad  of  your 
opinion  concerning  them,  whether  you  have  any  thought  of  buying  or  not. 

Uprights  at  $400  to  $750.     Grands  at  $600  to  $1,200. 
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robes.  Tasso  enters.*  His  theme  is  given  to  strings,  while  the  menuet 
is  continued  by  the  wood- wind.  Liszt  here  suggests  that  "the  poet 
and  his  surroundings  are  distinct,"  and  states  in  a  foot-note  that  "the 
expression  of  the  orchestra  must  have  a  double  character:  the  wind 
must  be  light  and  careless,  while  the  strings  must  be  sentimental  and 
tender."  These  two  themes  are  worked  up  together  at  length,  until 
there  is  an  ever- quickening  crescendo,  which  brings  a  return  of  the 
allegro  strepitoso  that  followed  the  lento  at  the  beginning;  and,  as 
before,  there  are  eight  measures  of  the  lento  itself. 

And  now  the  "Triumph":  Allegro  con  molto  brio,  C  major,  2-2. 
There  are  trumpet  calls,  there  are  scale  passages  for  strings.  The  first 
theme  appears,  and  is  developed  elaborately, — at  first,  piano,  in  the 
strings,  then  in  flutes  and  oboes,  B-flat  major,  then  fortissimo  in  C 
major,  and  for  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  proclaimed;  the 
pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  it  is  quasi  presto ;  the  blare  of  trum- 
pets leads  to  moderato  pomposo,  the  apotheosis  of  the  gondoliers'  song 
as  typical  of  Tasso  crowned  and  exalted.  Pages  of  pomp  and  jubila- 
tion, and  a  stretto,  molto  animato,  in  which  festival  tumult  is  at 
its  height. 


To  this  poem  Liszt  wrote  an  epilogue,  "Le  Triomphe  funebre  du 
Tasse."  This  composition  was  suggested  by  a  sunset  during  a  walk 
to  St.  Onofrio.  It  was  written  probably  in  1868,  and  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time,  according  to  L.  Ramann  and  Arthur  Hahn,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  in  March,  1877. 


"Tasso"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp, 
and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Theodore  Thomas's  or- 
chestra, April  5,  1870.  The  first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  was  March  24,  i860. 

"The  miseries  of  Tasso  arose  not  only  from  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  with  many  admirers 
and  many  patrons, — bishops,  cardinals,  princes, — he  was  left  destitute 
and  almost  famished.  .  .  .  He  says  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
carriage  of  a  parcel.  No  wonder,  if  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  buy 
enough  of  zucca  for  a  meal.     Even  had  he  been  in  health  and  appetite, 

*  "  And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain!   and  then  survey  his  cell! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell: 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Hi  Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 

Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

"The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing;   but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso!     How  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee!  if  in  another  station  born, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn." 

—"Childe  Harold." 
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MENDELSSOHN    HAUL 

SEASON  J905-J906 


Tuesday  Evening,  February  6,  at  8.  J  5 

SECOND  CONCERT 


OF  THE 


Boston  Symphony  Quartet 

Professor  WILLY  HESS,  First  Violin 

Mr.  OTTO  ROTH,  Second  Violin 

Mr.  EMILE  FERIR,  Viola 

Mr.  HEINRICH  WAKNKE,  Violoncello 


PROGRAMME 


SCHUMANN         .         .         Quartet  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  'cello,  in  A 

major,  Op.  41,  No.  3 

SONGS  by  Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Brahms. 

GLAZOUNOW      .         .         Quintet  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  two  'cellos, 

in  A  major 

(First  time) 


ASSISTING  ARTIST: 
Miss  SUSAN  METCALFE 


Tickets  on  sale  at  the  box  office  at  Mendelssohn  Hall,  at  Luckhardt  & 
Belder's,  10  East  17th  Street,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents. 


The  third  and  last  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet  will  be 
given  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  7,  with  Mme. 
Olga  Samaroff  as  assisting  artist. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  EXITS, 
BAPTIST  TEMPLE, 
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FOURTH  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Friday  Evening,  February  16 
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he  might  have  satisfied  his  hunger  with  it  for  about  five  farthings,  and 
have  left  half  for  supper.  And  now  a  word  on  his  insanity.  Having 
been  so  imprudent  not  only  as  to  make  it  too  evident  in  his  poetry 
that  he  was  the  lover  of  Leonora,  but  also  to  signify  (not  very  obscurely) 
that  his  love  was  returned,  he  much  perplexed  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
who,  with  great  discretion,  suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  feigning 
madness.  The  lady's  honor  required  it  from  a  brother;  and  a  true 
lover,  to  convince  the  world,  would  embrace  the  project  with  alacrity. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  seclusion  should  be  in  a  dungeon,  or 
why  exercise  and  air  should  be  interdicted.  This  cruelty,  and  perhaps 
his  uncertainty  of  Leonora's  compassion,  may  well  be  imagined  to  have 
produced  at  last  the  malady  he  had  feigned.  But  did  Leonora  love 
Tasso  as  a  man  would  be  loved?  If  we  wish  to  do  her  honor,  let  us 
hope  it:  for  what  greater  glory  can  there  be  than  to  have  estimated 
at  the  full  value  so  exalted  a  genius,  so  affectionate  and  so  generous 
a  heart?"* 

Was  Tasso  really  insane  ?  The  biographers  agree  that  he  was  either 
imprisoned  or  confined  as  a  madman  in  a  solitary  cell  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Anna  for  several  years  by  order  of  the  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  wished  to  punish  the  poet  for  his  wooing 
of  the  Duke's  sister,  Leonora  of  the  house  of  Kste.  Was  his  courtship 
merely  the  homage  of  a  poet?  Leonora  at  the  time  was  not  less  than 
forty-two  years  old.  There  is  a  story  that  treacherously-arranged 
looking-glasses  showed  the  duke  the  sight  of  Tasso  embracing  Leonora. 
Dr.  Cabanes  has  examined  the  question  of  Tasso's  madness,  curiously 
and  at  length,  in  his  "Indiscretions  de  rHistoire,"  pp.  225-245  (Paris, 
1903).  It  seems  that  the  poet  had  shown  signs  of  cerebral  derangement 
four  years  before  he  was  imprisoned.  He  believed  he  was  persecuted 
by  enemies;  religious  doubts  assailed  him;  he  thought  of  entering  a 
monastery;  without  a  pretext  he  once  left  Ferrara  to  wander  as  a 
vagabond,  almost  without  clothes;  when  he  returned  to  beg  abjectly 
the  duke's  pardon,  he  accused  himself  of  excessive  intemperance  in  all 
things  and  of  thus  aggravating  his  "malady."  Tasso  himself  described 
his  case  to  Dr.  Gioralmo  Mercuriale,  and  Cabanes  reprints  this  singular 
document. 

Dr.  Rothe,  of  Warsaw,  studied  Tasso's  case  and  published  his  con- 
clusions in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychiatrie  (1878).  Tasso  in- 
herited from  his  mother  his  passionate  character,  great  irritability, 
extreme  sensitiveness;   from  his  father  his  extraordinary  intelligence. 

*  Foot-note  to  Walter  Savage  Landor's  "Tasso  and  Cornelia." 


You  can  become  acquainted  with  the  care-free  Mozart,  as  his  father, 
sister,  and  wife  knew  him,  by  reading 

"  Mozart:  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  com- 
piled and  annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  by  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel. 

To  be  published  shortly.     Price,  $1.00  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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Typhoid  fever  and  an  intermittent  fever  affected  him  in  after  years, 
and  his  agitated  life  in  petty  Italian  courts  did  him  much  harm.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  had  hallucinations  of  hearing.  A  melan- 
choly person,  his  illusions  turned  into  delirious  ideas  and  fears  of  per- 
secution. Fits  of  madness  brought  him  to  the  St.  Anna  Hospital,  which 
he  left  in  a  better  mental  state,  but  broken  in  health,  worn  out  by 
bleedings  and  purges. 

A  pupil  of  Lombroso,  Dr.  Roncoroni,  came  to  the  same  conclusion: 
"It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  a  madman  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word;  but  rarely  have  I  seen  among  the  mentally  deranged  a  form  of 
madness  as  typical  and  complete."  Tasso's  melancholy,  he  believes, 
was  of  the  kind  that  is  accompanied  with  periods  of  exaltation. 

*  * 

Music  suggested  by  Goethe's  play,  "Torquato  Tasso,"  or  by  the 
romance  of  the  poet's  life: — 

J.  F.  Reichardt's  music  to  Goethe's  "Tasso,"  composed  in  1791  at 
Berlin,  not  performed,  not  published.  Overture,  entr'actes,  scenes. 
A  monologue  from  "Tasso"  was  published  in  1809  at  Leipsic  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  songs  with  text  by  Goethe. 

A.  E.  TitPs- overture  to  "Torquato  Tasso."  Composed  early  in  the 
thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

K.  Schulz-Schwerin's  overture  to  "Torquato  Tasso."    Composed  in 

1870,  first  performed  at  Rostock  in  1872,  published  in  1875  at  Leipsic. 
K.  J.  Brambach's  "Tasso,"  concert  overture,  Op.  30.     Composed  in 

1 87 1,  published  at  Bonn  in  1874.  Performed  in  many  cities  soon  after 
its  publication,  notably  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  April  3, 
1875,  when  the  composer  conducted. 

Alexis  de  Castillon's  overture,  "Torquato  Tasse,"  composed  in  187 1 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale, 
Paris,  in  1892.  De  Castillon,  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  died  at  Paris  in 
1873  in  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

Benjamin  Godard's  "Le  Tasse,"  dramatic  symphony  in  three  acts, 
first  performed  at  a  Chatelet  concert,  Paris,  December,  1878.  This 
work  shared  with  Dubois's  "Paradis  Perdu"  the  first  prize  in  the  com- 
petition offered  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The  solo  singers  were  Mme. 
Brunet-Lafleur,  Miss  Vergin,  Messrs.  Villa-ret  the  younger  and  Lauwers. 

York  Bowen's  symphonic  poem,  "The  Lament  of  Tasso,"  performed 
at  London,  September  1,  1903. 

Operas:  "Torquato  Tasso,"  in  four  acts,  by  Donizetti  (Rome,  fall  of 
1833,  with  Mme.  Speck  as  the  heroine) ;  "La  Mort  du  Tasse,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Garcia,  father  of  Malibran,  Pauline  Viardot,  and  the  cente- 
narian Manuel  Garcia  (Opera,  Paris,  February  7,  1821;  Mme.  Lebrun 
as  Olympia,  Nourrit  as  Tasso,  Prevot  as  Veniero,  and  Dabadie  as  the 
Governor);  "La  Vision  du  Tasse,"  by  Gilloux  (Bordeaux,  September, 
1840) ;  "Le  Retour  du  Tasse,"  in  one  act,  by  Miss  Pean  de  la  Roche- 
Jagu  (Paris,  about  1865) ;  "Le  Tasse,"  in  three  acts,  by  Eugene  d'Har- 
court  (Monte  Carlo,  February  14,  1903,  Louise  Grandjean,  Leonora; 
Dubois,  Tasso;    Delmas,  Count  Molza). 

Lyric  melodrama:  "Tasso,"  text  by  Gustav  Karch,  music  by  Karli 
Zoller. 

This  list  is  of  course  incomplete. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE 


TEIVOR,  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


lis.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578.6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  GDMMIN6S. 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


fir.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  riadame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY,  COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

I  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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FOOT-GUARD  HALL,  HARTFORD. 


BostonSy  mptionu  Drcriestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 

Monday  Evening,  January  15, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager, 
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WASSILY  SAFONOFF 

Conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  and 
Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Moscow,  now  in 
America  as  a  guest  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, and  who  will  conduct  also  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  tour,  will  use  exclusively  the 

PIANO 


JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

The  Russian  Pianist,  who  visits  this  countrv  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  and  who  is  to  play  with  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Wassily  Safonoff  Conductor,  on  tour,  will  play 

exclusively  the 


PIANO 


Hartford   Representatives 
SEDGWICK    C&   CASEY 

Asylum  and  Trumbull  Streets 

2 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischcr-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes.  Oboes. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 

Miiller  F.                  Grisez, 

G. 

Clarinets. 
Mimart,  P.      Vannini, 

A 

Bass  Clarinet 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P          Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 

CONTRA-BASSOOH 

Debuchy,  A. 

Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 

Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.               Mann,  J. 
Brenton,  H.  E.          Merrill  C 

F. 

Hampe, 

Trombones. 
C.           Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L.  S. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J  F. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.     *     Librarian. 
Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell,  J. 


J.  M.  GALLUP  &  CO.,  Sole  Representatives,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Boston  FOOT-GUARD  HALL, 

Symphony  §         Hartford. 

T    Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 
OrCllGStrfl  Twentieth  Concert  in  Hartford. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  15, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Rubin  Goldmark Overture  to  "  Hiawatha  " 


Grieg  ....       Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  pianoforte,  Op.  1 6 

I.     Allegro  molto  moderato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro  moderato  molto  e  marcato. 

Liszt  .         Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph" 


Brahms       .....         Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I,  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


SOLOIST: 

Mf.   PROCTOR. 

The  pianoforte  is  a  Chickering. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMA 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &   Co.,   Makers 

F>*th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Overture,  "Hiawatha" Rubin  Gqldmark 

(Born  in  New  York  on  August  15,  1872;  now  living  there.) 
Rubin  Goldmark,  a  nephew  of  Karl  Goldmark,  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  he  left  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  old.  While  he  was  in  college,  he  studied  music  with  Alfred  von 
Livonius.  He  spent  two  years  in  Vienna,  where  he  studied  the  pianoforte 
with  Anton  Door  and  theory  and  composition  witn  the  Fuchs  brothers. 
On  his  return  to  America  Goldmark  studied  the  piano  with  JosefTy  and 
composition  with  Dvorak.  In  1894  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him 
to  go  to  Colorado  Springs,  where  he  was  director  for  some  time  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  pianoforte  trio, 
a  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  'cello,  a  romanza  for  'cello,  and  a  theme  and 
variations  for  orchestra.  The  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  was  played 
here  from  manuscript  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Gebhard  at  a  Kneisel 
Quartet  Concert,  January  28,  1901. 

The  "Hiawatha"  overture  was  composed  in  1896,  when  Mr.  Gold- 
mark  was  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  title  indicates  the  poetic 
source  and  suggestiveness  of  the  subject.  The  composer  made  no 
attempt  to  use  Indian  folk-tunes.  The  overture  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time  and  from  manuscript  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert,  January  13,  1900.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction,  Adagio,  E  major,  4-4.  A 
figure  is  worked  out  at  considerable  length  in  imitation,  and  at  times 
a  more  cantabile  theme  in  the  violins  and  'cellos  is  opposed  to  it.  An 
accelerando  passage,  built  on  fragments  of  the  theme  of  the  coming 
Allegro  movement,  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture.  This 
main  body,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  major,  3-4,  begins  immediately  with 


New  Song's  and  Ballads  for 
Teachers  and  Recital-givers 


April's  Here 

Now  sleeps  the  Crimson 

Petal 
Light  of  mine  Eyes 
If  I  built  a  World  for  you 
Three  Encore  Songs 
Little  White  Sun 
Sea  hath  its  Pearls 
Violet  and  the  Rose 
Indian  River  Song 


Soprano 

By  Landon  Ronald 


Roger  Quilter 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 

L.  Lehmann 
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My  Captain 
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its  first  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  It  goes  into  a  sub- 
sidiary passage,  forte  e  diminuendo,  in  the  full  orchestra,  and  there  is  a 
thematic  figure  for  the  horns.  The  clarinet  first  sings  the  second  theme 
in  G  major,  which  is  then  taken  up  by  the  violins.  There  is  a  broader 
second  subsidiary  theme  in  B  major,  at  first  for  'cellos  and  clarinet,  then 
for  the  full  orchestra.  Against  this  subsidiary,  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  appear  as  a  counter-figure  in  the  bass.  The  free  fantasia  is  long. 
The  third  section  of  the  overture  begins  with  the  re-entrance  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  tonic ;  its  development  is  somewhat  shortened,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  second  theme  and  subsidiary  is  more  extended.  There  is 
a  long  coda,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major,  4-4,  based  on  a  development, 
with  crescendo  and  climax,  of  a  new  version  of  the  first  theme.  A 
diminuendo  and  double  pianissimo  of  full  orchestra  bring  the  end. 

Among  the  chief  musical  works  suggested  by  Longfellow's,  "  Hia- 
watha" (1855)  are  the  following: — 

Drama:  "Hiawatha,"  musical  Indian  play  with  aboriginal  O  jib  way 
melodies  harmonized  and  the  words  translated  by  Frederick  R.  Burton. 

Cantatas:  "Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,"  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London,  November  11,  1898;  "Death  of  Minnehaha," 
by  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  North  Staffordshire  Festival,  October  26,  1899; 
"Hiawatha's  Departure,"  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  London,  March  22,  1900; 
"Hiawatha,"  by  Frederick  R.  Burton,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  April  28,  1893; 
"The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha,"  for  male  voices,  Arthur  Foote,  Boston 
(Apollo),  May  12,  1886  (John  F.  Winch,  baritone). 

Symphony:  "Hiawatha,"  August  Walther,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1897. 

Symphonic  Poems:  "Minnehaha"  and  "Hiawatha"  by  Hugo  Kaun 
(Berlin,  October  17,  1901) ;  "Hiawatha,"  L.  A.  Coerne. 

Overtures:  Overture  to  the  "Hiawatha"  trilogy,  S.  Coleridge - 
Taylor,  Norwich  (England)  Festival,  October  6,  1899;  "Hiawatha," 
Rubin  Goldmark,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  January  13, 
1900. 

"Melodrama  of  Hiawatha,"  music  for  the  recitation  of  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  poem,  Saidee  Knowland  Coe,  composer  (Chicago,  1905). 
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Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16. 

Edward  Hagerup  Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;    still  living,  now  at  Christiania,  now  at 

Bergen.) 

It  has  been  said  that  Grieg  wrote  this  concerto  in  1868  and  dedicated 
it  to  Rikard  Nordraak,  a  Norwegian  composer,  whom  he  met  at  Copen- 
hagen. It  has  also  been  said  that  Nordraak  turned  him  from  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Gade,  who  in  turn  followed  piously  in  those  of  Men- 
delssohn ;  that  he  disclosed  to  him  the  treasure-house  of  folk-song,  and 
persuaded  him  it  was  his  duty  to  express  in  music  the  true  national 
spirit  and  life.  But  Nordraak  died  in  1865,  and  the  second  edition  of 
the  concerto  at  least  is  dedicated  to  Edmund  Neupert,  a  pianist,  who 
was  born  at  Christiania  in  1842,  and  died  at  New  York  in  1888. 

The  concerto  was  played  at  Leipsic  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund,  February  22,  1872.  It 
was  announced  as  "new"  and  "in  manuscript."  The  pianist  was  Miss 
Erika  Lie.*  This  probably  was  not  the  first  performance.  The  music 
excited  hostility.  It  was  described  as  patchwork,  as  scraps  of  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin  "Scandinavianized."  The  first  performance  in  Eng- 
land was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  Edward  Dannreuther  as  pianist, 
in  1874.     Louis  Brassin  played  the  work  at  Leipsic  in  1876. 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Boskovitz  at  a  Thomas 
concert,  October  28,  1874.  It  was  played  afterward  by  Mrs.  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  Messrs.  Sherwood,  S.  Liebling,  Rummel,  Neupert  (December 
12,  1882),  and  others. 

Grieg  rewrote  the  concerto  after  the  first  performance,  and  made  im- 
portant changes  in  the  orchestration.  When  the  work  was  first  played 
in  Boston,  the  orchestration  was  considered  radical  and  tumultuous. 
Mr.  Dwight,  for  instance,  said:  "Richly,  in  parts  overpoweringly,  ac- 
companied by  the  modern,  almost  Wagnerian,  orchestration." 

Even  to-day  there  are  various  opinions  concerning  this  concerto. 
Ernest  Closson,  who  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  Grieg  (1892),  reckons 
it  among  his  most  important  works.  "Although  conceived  under  the 
visible  influence  of  Schumann,  it  remains  exceedingly  individual.  .  .  . 
Each  figure,  each  phrase,  surrounded  with  complicated  and  accom- 
panying figures,  is  in  its  proper  place.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  pas- 
sages of  sheer  'virtuosity'  with  which  pieces  of  this  kind  are  usually 
loaded."  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Maubel  (Maurice  Belval),  in  his 
most  appreciative  "Preface  a  la  Musique  de  Grieg"  (1889),  finds  only 
the  elegiac  Adagio  interesting.  Josephin  Peladan,  the  fantastical  Sar 
of  dark  corners,  who  in  1892  considered  Grieg  to  be  "the  greatest  living 

*  Erika  Lie  (Mrs.  Nissen),  born  at  Kongsvinger,  near  Christiania,  in  1845,  was  a  pupil  of  Kjerulf  and 
Theodor  Kullak.  She  taught  in  Kullak's  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  at  Berlin,  and  gave  concerts  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  She  antagonized  in  some  manner  the  music  critics  of  Berlin,  so  that  they  all  agreed 
to  ignore  her  concerts.  She  married  in  1874,  made  her  home  at  Christiania,  where  she  taught  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  died  on  October  27,  1903. 
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composer,"  and  therefore  invited  him  to  a  soiree  of  the  "Rose  f  Croix" 
"as  one  wholly  worthy,"  accepted  Grieg  in  bulk,  as  Victor  Hugo  ac- 
certed  Shakespeare.  But  Maubel  finds  in  Grieg's  music  chiefly  these 
mocds:  hl?.ck,  deep  sadness,  as  in  "The  Death  of  Aase";  tenderness 
passionately  extended  to  a  person  or  a  thing,  as  in  elegiac  melodies; 
and  occasionally  serenity,  smiling  or  already  tainted  with  melancholy: 
see  "Morning,"  in  the  first  suite  from  "Peer  Gynt,"  and  in  the  melody, 
"The  Princess."  And  Maubel  finds  these  moods  most  fully  depicted  in 
the  songs  for  the  voice  and  in  the  orchestral  music,  "the  instruments 
which  are  most  freely  expressive." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto  moderato,  A  minor,  4-4,  opens 
with  a  sustained  pianissimo  A  in  the  brass,  with  a  roll  on  the  drums 
and  a  pizzicato  note  for  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  has  a  short  in- 
troductory passage.  The  first  theme,  in  the  nature  of  a  march,  is  given 
out  by  wood- wind  and  horns;  each  phrase  is  answered  by  the  strings. 
The  second  period  of  the  theme,  of  a  more  song-like  character,  appears 
first  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  wood-wind  and  violins.  The  intro- 
ductory orchestral  ritornello  is  short.  The  pianoforte  then  develops 
fully  the  theme.  Subsidiary  themes  follow,  and  are  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  of  these,  in  C  major,  given  out  by  the  pianoforte 
and  imitated  canonically  by  flute  and  clarinet  in  octaves,  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  second  theme,  but  this  comes  later,  also  in  C  major, 
tempo  lento,  piu  tranquillo,  first  played  by  the  trumpet  over  sustained 
harmonies  in  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the 
pianoforte  and  developed  at  length  with  gradually  quicker  pace.  A 
fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  ends  the  first  part.     There  is  no  repetition 
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and  the  free  fantasia  is  short.  The  third  part  begins  with  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  played  by  the  pianoforte  with  answers 
from  the  strings.  This  third  part  is  followed  by  a  long  cadenza  for  the 
pianoforte.     A  short  coda,  poco  piu  allegro,  brings  the  close. 

II.  Adagio,  D-flat  major,  3-8.  The  theme  is  developed  by  the 
muted  strings,  and  later  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  take  part. 
The  pianoforte  has  episodic  and  florid  work,  which  is  accompanied  by 
sustained  harmonies  (strings).  The  theme  returns,  fortissimo,  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  is  developed  to  the  close  of  the  move- 
ment, which  is  connected  immediately  with  the  next. 

III.  A  rondo  on  five  themes,  A  minor,  Allegro  moderato  molto  e 
marcato,  2-4.  There  is  preluding  by  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The 
pianoforte  follows,  takes  up  the  first  theme  of  Scandinavian  character, 
and  develops  it.  A  tutti  passage  follows.  The  second  theme,  also  in 
the  tonic,  is  brilliant  passage- work  for  the  pianoforte,  but  it  closes  with 
more  cantabile  phrases.  The  third,  in  lively  march  rhythm,  is  in  C 
major;  it  is  played  first  by  the  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  developed  by  the  orchestra  against  piano  arpeggios.  There 
is  then  a  fortissimo  tutti  in  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme.  Another 
theme  is  given  out  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  there  is  another 
orchestral  tutti.  The  fifth  theme,  of  a  more  cantabile  character,  is 
played  (F  major)  by  flute  and  clarinet  over  an  accompaniment  in  the 
strings,  and  then  developed  at  length  by  the  pianoforte  over  a  bass  in 
the  'cellos.  The  second  part  is  very  much  like  the  first,  but  the  third 
theme  is  now  in  A  major.  The  coda  begins  quasi  presto  (A  major, 
3-4),  and  the  first  theme  is  used  with  a  rhythmic  variation,  until  the 
apotheosis  (A  major,  4-4)  of  the  fifth  theme,  sung  by  brass  instruments 
broadly  and  fortissimo,  accompanied  by  pianoforte  arpeggios  and 
orchestra. 
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Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph." 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  '  'Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth,  and  it  was  first  performed 
in  the  playhouse,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849.  Liszt  also  composed 
for  the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  1859,  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an  arrange- 
ment for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a  solo  for 
baritone,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions.  "Tasso"  was  pub- 
lished in  1856. 

For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface: — 
"In  1849  all  Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 
to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of  his 
drama  'Tasso,'  appointed  for  the  evening  of  August  28.  The  sad 
fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  poets  had  excited  the  imagination  of 
the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time, — Goethe  and  Byron :  Goethe, 
whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity;  Byron,  whose  keen  suf- 
ferings counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune.     We 
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shall  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  when  in  1849  we  were  commissioned 
to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we  were  inspired  more  directly 
by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron  for  the  manes  of  the  great  man 
whom  he  invoked  than  by  the  work  of  the  German  poet.*  At  the  same 
time,  although  Byron  gave  us  the  groans  of  Tasso  in  his  prison,  he  did 
not  join  to  the  recollection  of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  and  eloquently 
expressed  in  his  '  Lamentation '  the  thought  of  the  triumph  that  awaited, 
by  an  act  of  tardy  yet  striking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  'Jeru- 
salem Delivered.' 

"We  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this  grand 
antithesis  of  genius,  ill-treated  during  life,  but  after  death  resplendent 
with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.  Tasso  loved  and  suffered  at 
Ferrara ;  he  was  avenged  at  Rome ;  his  glory  still  lives  in  the  people's 
songs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  are  inseparably  connected  with 
his  undying  memory.     To  express  them  in  music,  we  first  invoked  the 

*  The  influence  of  Byron  on  romantic  music  has  never  been  thoroughly  discussed.  This  influence  is  in- 
dubitable. It  lives  to-day  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  even  in  Germany.  "  Romanticism  was,  above  all,  an  effect  of 
youth.  .  .  .  Now,  Byron  is  pre-eminently  a  young  men's  poet;  and  upon  the  heroic  boys  of  1830 — greedy  of 
emotion,  intolerant  of  restraint,  contemptuous  of  reticence  and  sobriety,  sick  with  hatred  of  the  platitudes  of 
the  official  convention,  and  prepared  to  welcome  as  a  return  to  truth  and  nature  inventions  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  imaginings  the  most  fantastic  and  far-fetched — his  effect  was  little  short  of  maddening.  He  was 
fully  translated  as  early  as  1819-20;  and  the  modern  element  in  Romanticism — that  absurd  and  curious  com- 
bination of  vulgarity  and  terror,  cynicism  and  passion,  truculence  and  indecency,  extreme  bad-heartedness  and 
preposterous  self-sacrifice — is  mainly  his  work.  You  find  him  in  Dumas's  plays,  in  Musset's  verse,  in  the 
music  of  Berlioz,  the  pictures  of  Delacroix,  the  novels  of  George  Sand.  He  is  the  origin  of  'Antony'  and 
'Rolla,'  of  'Indiana'  and  the  'Massacre  de  Scio,'  of  Berlioz's  'L^lio'  and  Frederick's  'Macaire.'" — "A  Note 
on  Romanticism,"  by  W.  E.  Henley. 
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mighty  shadow  of  the  hero,  as  it  now  appears,  haunting  the  lagoons 

of  Venice;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  proud,  sad  face  at  the  feasts 

in  Ferrara,  where  he  produced  his  masterpieces ;   and  we  have  followed 

him  to  Rome,  the  eternal  city,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of 

glorv,  and  glorified  in  him  the  martyr  and  the  poet. 

"'Lamento  e  Trionfo,' — these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 

fate  of  poets,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 

weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.     In 

order  to  give  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of  fact. 

we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end  chosen 

as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody  to  which  we  have  heard 

the  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  on  the  lagoons  three  centuries  after  his 

death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem' : 

"Canto  1'  armi  pietose  e  '1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  di  Cristo!"* 

*  Yet  there  are  some  that  could  easily  spare  the  "  Jerusalem  "  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain  Tasso's  Ode  to 
the  Golden  Age,  even  as  Englished  by  Leigh  Hunt:  "  O  belia  eta  deV  oro  !  "  the  ode  that  begins: — 

"O  lovely  age  of  gold! 
Not  that  the  rivers  rolled 

With  milk,  or  that  the  woods  dropped  honey-dew; 
Not  that  the  ready  ground 
Produced  without  a  wound, 
Or  the  mild  serpent  had  no  tooth  that  slew; 
Not  that  a  cloudless  blue 
Forever  was  in  sight, 
Or  that  the  heaven  which  burns, 
And  now  is  cold  by  turns, 
Looked  out  in  glad  and  everlasting  light; 
No.  nor  that  even  the  insolent  ships  from  far 
Brought  war  to  no  new  lands,  nor  riches  worse  than  war." 
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"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monotonous 
in  mourning;  but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring  by  drawling 
certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tones  which,  heard  from  afar,  produce 
an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  long  stripes  of  fading  light  upon  a 
looking-glass  of  water.  This  song  once  made  a  deep  impression  on 
us,  and  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tasso  our  emotion  could  not 
refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts  this  persistent  homage 
paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whose  devotion  and  fidelity  the 
court  of  Ferrara  was  not  worthy.  The  Venetian  melody  is  so  charged 
with  inconsolable  mourning,  with  such  hopeless  sorrow,  that  it  suffices 
to  portray  Tasso's  soul;  and  again  it  lends  itself  as  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  to  the  picturing  of  the  brilliant  illusions  of  the  world,  to  the 
deceitful,  fallacious  coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treacherous  poison 
brought  on  the  horrible  catastrophe  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
earthly  recompense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  at  the  capital 
with  a  purer  purple  than  that  of  Alphonse." 

This  symphonic  poem  was  carefully  revised  by  Liszt  in  1854.  In  the 
Correspondence  of  Liszt  and  von  Biilow,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1898, 
there  are  interesting  pages  concerning  proposed  alterations  and  ex- 
cisions for  performances  under  von  Biilow,  who  suggested  the  changes. 
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The  reasonableness  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  proposer  and  the  amia- 
bility of  Liszt  are  exposed  in  clearest  light  (see  pp.  350,  351,  382-384). 


The  poem  is  based  on  two  themes.  The  first  of  these  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  octaves  at  the  very  beginning, 
Lento,  C  minor,  4-4.  The  commentators  find  the  situation  and  mood 
of  the  poet  thus  strongly  characterized.  Yet  this  theme  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  announced  later.  A  wailing 
descending  chromatic  passage,  and  the  lamentation  swells  to  wild 
expressions  of  woe  and  rage,  Allegro  strepitoso,  4-4.  The  thematic 
materials  in  this  second  section  are  chiefly  those  of  the  first.  The 
section  opens  with  the  triplet  figure  of  the  first  theme,  but  the  figure 
is  detached  from  its  connection.  There  is  a  prolonged  dominant  pedal, 
on  which  a  theme  for  strings  rises  through  two  octaves.  The  wailing 
chromatic  passage  returns.  The  lento  recurs  for  a  few  measures,  and 
there  is  a  long  pause. 

Adagio  mesto,  C  minor,  4-4.  Now  enters  the  chief  theme  of  the 
poem,  the  Tasso  theme,  in  minor,  sung  by  the  bass  clarinet,  accom- 
panied by  strings,  horns,  and  harp.  This  is  the  song  of  the  gondoliers 
to  which  Liszt  refers  in  the  preface,  the  old  and  mournful  melody  he 
had  heard  in  Venice  when  he  visited  that  city  in  the  late  thirties.*  It 
pictures  here  the  melancholy,  hopeless  Tasso.  The  violins  in  octaves 
repeat  the  first  part  of  this  theme  over  a  more  fully  scored  accompani- 
ment and  before  the  second  part  of  the  melody  appears.  This  second 
part,  in  A-flat  major,  is  given  first  to  'cellos  and  horn,  then  to  the  violins 
in  octaves.     There  is  an  extended  development,  and  the  wailing  de- 

*  Yet  Byron  wrote  in  1817: — 

"In  Venice,  Tasso 's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." 

See  the  long  note  to  this  couplet  in  Murray's  larger  editions  of  Byron's  poems. 
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OVER  FORTY  different   makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano-players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Piano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World,"  but  it  is  un- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection* 
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scending  chromatic  figure  appears  amid  tremolos  in  the  strings.  There 
is  now  a  change  in  the  breast  of  the  hero.  He  realizes  his  worth  and 
genius.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  the  Tasso  motive,  Meno  adagio, 
E  major,  4-4,  is  proclaimed  by  trumpets  and  accompanied  by  ener- 
getic diatonic  and  chromatic  scale  passages  in  the  strings, — "the  veri- 
table portrait  in  music  of  the  knightly  singer."  This  proud  and  defiant 
passage  is  followed  by  recitative-like  passage-work  on  the  first  and 
tragic  motive  in  wind  instruments  against  violin  tremolos. 

And  now  there  is  a  new  picture, — Tasso  at  the  court  of  Ferrara :  * 
Allegro  mosso  con  grazia  (quasi  menuetto),  F-sharp.  major,  3-4.  This 
section  is  said  to  portray  a  fete  at  the  court.  The  first  theme,  graceful, 
elegant,  is  given  to  two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  the  other  strings; 
the  theme  is  developed  at  great  length  and  clad  in  various  orchestral 
robes.  Tasso  enters,  f  His  theme  is  given  to  strings,  while  the  menuet 
is  continued  by  the  wood-wind.  Liszt  here  suggests  that  "the  poet 
and  his  surroundings  are  distinct,"  and  states  in  a  foot-note  that  "the 
expression  of  the  orchestra  must  have  a  double  character:  the  wind 
must  be  light  and  careless,  while  the  strings  must  be  sentimental  and 
tender."  These  two  themes  are  worked  up  together  at  length,  until 
there  is  an  ever-quickening  crescendo,  which  brings  a  return  of  the 
allegro  strepitoso  that  followed  the  lento  at  the  beginning;  and,  as 
before,  there  are  eight  measures  of  the  lento  itself. 

And  now  the  "Triumph":  Allegro  con  molto  brio,  C  major,  2-2. 
There  are  trumpet  calls,  there  are  scale  passages  for  strings.     The  first 

*At  a  concert  given  in  January,  1856,  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  Palace  at  Berlin, — the  hall  was  lighted 
with  over  two  thousand  candles,  and  there  were  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  invited  guests, — the 
King  of  Prussia  spoke  affably  to  Liszt  concerning  his  "Tasso,"  and  said  he  was  especially  struck  by  the  "Court 
scene,"  to  which  Liszt  might  well  have  answered:  "  Vous  Ues  orfkvre,  monsieur  Josse." 
t  "And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 

Hark  to  his  strain!   and  then  survey  his  cell! 

And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame, 

And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell: 

The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 

The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 

With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 

Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 

Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

"The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing;   but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso!     How  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee!  if  in  another  station  born, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn." 

—"Childe  Harold." 

ATTENTION! 
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theme  appears,  and  is  developed  elaborately, — at  first,  piano,  in  the 
strings,  then  in  flutes  and  oboes,  B-flat  major,  then  fortissimo  in  C 
major,  and  for  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  proclaimed;  the 
pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  it  is  quasi  presto ;  the  blare  of  trum- 
pets leads  to  moderato  pomposo,  the  apotheosis  of  the  gondoliers'  song 
as  typical  of  Tasso  crowned  and  exalted.  Pages  of  pomp  and  jubila- 
tion, and  a  stretto,  molto  animato,  in  which  festival  tumult  is  at 
its  height. 


*  * 

To  this  poem  Liszt  wrote  an  epilogue,  "Le  Triomphe  funebre  du 
Tasse."  This  composition  was  suggested  by  a  sunset  during  a  walk 
to  St.  Onofrio.  It  was  written  probably  in  1868,  and  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time,  according  to  L.  Ramann  and  Arthur  Hahn,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  in  March,  1877. 

*  * 

"Tasso"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp, 
and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Theodore  Thomas's  or- 
chestra, April  5,    1870.     The  first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic 

Society  of  New  York  was  March  24,  i860. 

* 

"The  miseries  of  Tasso  arose  not  only  from  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  with  many  admirers 
and  many  patrons, — bishops,  cardinals,  princes, — he  was  left  destitute 
and  almost  famished.  .  .  .  He  says  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
carriage  of  a  parcel.  No  wonder,  if  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  buy 
enough  of  zucca  for  a  meal.  Even  had  he  been  in  health  and  appetite, 
he  might  have  satisfied  his  hunger  with  it  for  about  five  farthings,  and 
have  left  half  for  supper.  And  now  a  word  on  his  insanity.  Having 
been  so  imprudent  not  only  as  to  make  it  too  evident  in  his  poetry 
that  he  was  the  lover  of  Leonora,  but  also  to  signify  (not  very  obscurely) 
that  his  love  was  returned,  he  much  perplexed  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
who,  with  great  discretion,  suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  feigning 
madness.  The  lady's  honor  required  it  from  a  brother;  and  a  true 
lover,  to  convince  the  world,  would  embrace  the  project  with  alacrity. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  seclusion  should  be  in  a  dungeon,  or 
why  exercise  and  air  should  be  interdicted.     This  cruelty,  and  perhaps 
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his  uncertainty  of  Leonora's  compassion,  may  well  be  imagined  to  have 
produced  at  last  the  malady  he  had  feigned.  But  did  Leonora  love 
Tasso  as  a  man  would  be  loved?  If  we  wish  to  do  her  honor,  let  us 
hope  it:  for  what  greater  glory  can  there  be  than  to  have  estimated 
at  the  full  value  so  exalted  a  genius,  so  affectionate  and  so  generous 
a  heart?"* 

Was  Tasso  really  insane  ?  The  biographers  agree  that  he  was  either 
imprisoned  or  confined  as  a  madman  in  a  solitai  y  cell  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Anna  for  several  years  by  order  of  the  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  wished  to  punish  the  poet  for  his  wooing 
of  the  Duke's  sister,  Leonora  of  the  house  of  Kste.  Was  his  courtship 
merely  the  homage  of  a  poet  ?  Leonora  at  the  time  was  not  less  than 
forty- two  years  old.  There  is  a  story  that  treacherously-arranged 
looking-glasses  showed  the  duke  the  sight  of  Tasso  embracing  Leonora. 
Dr.  Cabanes  has  examined  the  question  of  Tasso's  madness,  curiously 
and  at  length,  in  his  "Indiscretions  de  l'Histoire,"  pp.  225-245  (Paris, 
1903).  It  seems  that  the  poet  had  shown  signs  of  cerebral  derangement 
four  years  before  he  was  imprisoned.  He  believed  he  was  persecuted 
by  enemies;  religious  doubts  assailed  him;  he  thought  of  entering  a 
monastery;  without  a  pretext  he  once  left  Ferrara  to  wander  as  a 
vagabond,  almost  without  clothes;  when  he  returned  to  beg  abjectly 
the  duke's  pardon,  he  accused  himself  of  excessive  intemperance  in  all 
things  and  of  thus  aggravating  his  "malady."  Tasso  himself  described 
his  case  to  Dr.  Gioralmo  Mercuriale,  and  Cabanes  reprints  this  singular 
document. 

*  Foot-note  to  Walter  Savage  Landor's  "Tasso  and  Cornelia." 
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Dr.  Rothe,  of  Warsaw,  studied  Tasso's  case  and  published  his  con- 
clusions in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychiatrie  (1878).  Tasso  in- 
herited from  his  mother  his  passionate  character,  great  irritability, 
extreme  sensitiveness;  from  his  father  his  extraordinary  intelligence. 
Typhoid  fever  and  an  intermittent  fever  affected  him  in  after  years, 
and  his  agitated  life  in  petty  Italian  courts  did  him  much  harm.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  had  hallucinations  of  hearing.  A  melan- 
choly person,  his  illusions  turned  into  delirious  ideas  and  fears  of  per- 
secution. Fits  of  madness  brought  him  to  the  St.  Anna  Hospital,  which 
he  left  in  a  better  mental  state,  but  broken  in  health,  worn  out  by 
bleedings  and  purges. 

A  pupil  of  Lombroso,  Dr.  Roncoroni,  came  to  the  same  conclusion: 
"It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  a  madman  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word;  but  rarely  have  I  seen  among  the  mentally  deranged  a  form  of 
madness  as  typical  and  complete."  Tasso's  melancholy,  he  believes, 
was  of  the  kind  that  is  accompanied  with  periods  of  exaltation. 


*  * 


Music  suggested  by  Goethe's  play,  "Torquato  Tasso,"  or  by  the 
romance  of  the  poet's  life: — 

J.  F.  Reichardt's  music  to  Goethe's  "Tasso,"  composed  in  1791  at 
Berlin,  not  performed,  not  published.  Overture,  entr'actes,  scenes. 
A  monologue  from  "Tasso"  was  published  in  1809  a"t  Leipsic  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  songs  with  text  by  Goethe. 

A.  B.  Titl's  overture  to  "Torquato  Tasso."  Composed  early  in  the 
thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

K.  Schulz-Schwerin's  overture  to  "Torquato  Tasso."    Composed  in 

1870,  first  performed  at  Rostock  in  1872,  published  in  1875  at  Leipsic. 
K.  J.  Brambach's  "Tasso,"  concert  overture,  Op.  30.     Composed  in 

187 1,  published  at  Bonn  in  1874.  Performed  in  many  cities  soon  after 
its  publication,  notably  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  April  3, 
1875,  when  the  composer  conducted. 

Alexis  de  Castillon's  overture,  "Torquato  Tasse,"  composed  in  187 1 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale, 
Paris,  in  1892.  De  Castillon,  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  died  at  Paris  in 
1873  i*1  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

Benjamin  Godard's  "Le  Tasse,"  dramatic  symphony  in  three  acts, 
first  performed  at  a  Chatelet  concert,  Paris,  December,  1878.  This 
work  shared  with  Dubois's  "Paradis  Perdu"  the  first  prize  in  the  com- 
petition offered  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The  solo  singers  were  Mme. 
Brunet-Lafleur,  Miss  Vergin,  Messrs.  Villaret  the  younger  and  Lauwers. 

THF     NATION  A  I  Founded  by 

I  I  II-     \^r\  I  ■V-rll/mL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY      In3^£{?Is,yd 

O  ■       M IU  S I C    O I  special  act  of  Congress. 

47-49  West  25th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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AMERICA 


York  Bowen's  symphonic  poem,  "The  Lament  of  Tasso,"  performed 
at  London,  September  i,  1903. 

Operas:  "Torquato  Tasso,"  in  four  acts,  by  Donizetti  (Rome,  fall  of 
1833,  with  Mme  Speck  as  the  heroine) ;  "La  Mort  du  Tasse,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Garcia,  father  of  Malibran,  Pauline  Viardot,  and  the  cente- 
narian Manuel  Garcia  (Opera,  Paris,  February  7,  1821;  Mme.  Lebrun 
as  Olympia,  Nourrit  as  Tasso,  Prevot  as  Veniero,  and  Dabadie  as  the 
Governor);  "La  Vision  du  Tasse,"  by  Gilloux  (Bordeaux,  September, 
1840);  "Le  Retour  du  Tasse,"  in  one  act,  by  Miss  Pean  de  la  Roche- 
Jagu  (Paris,  about  1865) ;  "Le  Tasse,"  in  three  acts,  by  Eugene  d'Har- 
court  (Monte  Carlo,  February  14,  1903,  Louise  Grandjean,  Leonora; 
Dubois,  Tasso;   Delmas,  Count  Molza). 

Lvric  melodrama:  "Tasso,"  text  by  Gustav  Karch,  music  bv  Karli 
Zoller. 

This  list  is  of  course  incomplete. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

"FROM  SOUR  CAME  SWEET." 

BY   VERNON   BLACKBURN. 

The  mystery  which  approaches  any  modern  inspiration  is  this  par- 
ticular fact,  that  what  seems  to  be  a  sudden  creation  is  really  a  matter 
of  slow  birth  and  of  slower  growth.  Just  as  a  mother  watches 
and  keeps  vigil  over  the  child  of  destiny — we  are  all  children  of  des- 
tiny!— so  do  the  very  few  who  perceive  early  promise  in  the  great 
work  of  the  future  meditate  over  possibilities  and  strive  to  think  that 
they  do  not  "imagine  a  vain  thing."  We  speak  of  the  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  musical  artists.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  a  Mrs.  Crummies  of  art. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  she — wonderful  creature! — was  first  seen 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  balancing  herself  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
surrounded  by  blazing  fire-works.  "Such  grace,"  cried  Mr.  Crummies, 
"coupled  with  such  dignity,"  had  never  been  seen  before.  And  Mr. 
Crummies  promptly  offered  his  hand  in  marriage.  Now  the  record 
of  that  fact  embodied  the  essential  significance  of  popularity.  Mrs. 
Crummies  made  a  most  immediate  effect.  Matrimony  and  subsequent 
(one  had  almost  written  posthumous)  laudation  were  the  necessary 
results.  Meanwhile,  we  laugh  to-day  over  the  Crummles's  of  yester- 
day, simply  because  we  find  that,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  too-little  understood 

phrase, 

"Grief  of  a  day  shall  fill  a  day, 
Because  its  creature  died." 

But  one  may  almost  burlesque   Dickens,   and  say,    "Crummies  was 
sugar."     That  is  to  say,  the  art  of  music  is  part  of  the  interminable 
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philosophy  of  things ;  it  is  not  immediately  recognizable  when  it  reaches 
a  zenith  in  any  generation.  It  is  sour  to  the  taste  at  first,  but  sweet 
as  honey  afterwards.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  connection  not  to 
recall  a  sort  of  reversal  of  "Revelation"  and  the  eating  of  the  "little 
book,"  which  "was  in  my  mouth  sweet  as  honey,"  and  afterwards  was 
bitter  to  the  eater.  Music  is  brought  forth  with  much  travail  of  spirit ; 
but  it  is  one  of  nature's  beneficent  laws  that  the  things  that  cost  much 
pain  bring  mostly  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  fulfilment  of  things. 

In  other  words,  music  once  more  emphasizes  the  mere  chemical  dis- 
tinction between  the  acid  and  the  sweet.  That  which  yesterday  was 
sour  to  the  musical  taste  is  to-day  sweet;  that  which  yesterday  was 
sweet  is  to-day  sour.  Emanuel  Bach  might  write  the  prettily  sweet 
things  of  his  art  by  the  day  and  by  the  hour,  but  he  no  longer  remains 
with  any  class  of  musician  as  a  composer  of  importance.  Thus  it  is  that 
popularity  is  so  immediate  (and  so  meaningless)  a  test  of  artistic 
merit.  "Grief  of  to-day  will  fill  a  day."  One  may  select  a  few  in- 
stances. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the  history  of  musical  art  than 
the  record  of  Mendelssohn.  He  stood  half-way  between  the  things 
that  had  been  and  the  things  that  were  to  be.  He  recognized  every 
possibility  of  his  own  past  as  a  forerunner  of  the  future  (which  was 
his  present),  and  yet  he  stopped  absolutely  short,  when  that  future 
met  him  face  to  face.  He  tasted  the  sweetness  which  time  had  brought 
to  the  acid  of  things;  he  refused  the  acid  which  one  day  would  turn  to 
sweetness.  That  is  a  very  curious  historical  fact;  it  belongs,  as  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer,  to  the  essential  organism  of  things;  and 
music  is,  from  the  purely  philosophic  standpoint,  again  absorbed  in 
the  universal  logic  that  asks  and  demonstrates  and  discovers — who 
shall  say  what  issue  ? 

The  meeting  of  Mendelssohn  with  Goethe  is,  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
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the  Dew  musical  education 

FOR  PIANOLA  OWNERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN   THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL    POPULAR    COURSE    FOR   YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
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Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 
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MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    FiftK   Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Messrs.  M.  STEINERT  ®.  SONS  COMPANY 
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surely  one  of  the  most  curiously  engrossing  incidents  in  the  history  of 
art.  It  proved  the  modern  mind  of  Mendelssohn  (who,  later  on,  re- 
jected subsequent  modern  things  with  scorn)  and  it  demonstrated  the 
eternal  youthfulness  of  the  old  poet,  who  was  ever  bent  on  discovery, 
ever  peering  outwards,  ever  making  for  the  East,  ever  expecting  the 
sunrise  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  in  the  endless  distances  of  the  dark. 
Yet  Mendelssohn  was  a  great  musician  of  his  day;  he  was  even  more 
than  that,  though  his  work  is  not  so  pressingly  convincing  as  once  it 
was;  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  young  pianist  of  to-day.  The  ex- 
amination-room without  Mendelssohn  would  be  indeed  a  thing  of  bar- 
renness and  infertility.  How  could  judges  at  young  ladies'  institu- 
tions do  their  work  effectively  if  the  "Lieder  ohne  Worte"  had  never 
been  written?  The  issue  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  We  return  to  our 
proposition  without  further  proof,  indeed,  without  superfluous  demon- 
stration. Music  has  a  dreadful  claim  upon  them  that  are  given  to 
be  her  expounders.  She  will  not  be  cheaply  dealt  with.  The  sweet- 
ness of  the  summer,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  comes  from  her  loftiness 
and  sourness.  Deal  with  her  justly  and  strongly,  and,  though  at  first 
she  may  repel  you,  she  will  ally  herself  with  you  to  great  issues  in  the 
end.  Be  a  Wagner,  and  Music  will  walk  with  you  through  the  ages. 
Mendelssohn,  in  the  ballroom  of  life,  did  but  ask  her  for  a  dance. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73   ....     .  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Johannes  Brahms,  the  son  of  a  Hamburg  double-bass  player,  did  not 
begin  his  musical  career  by  writing  a  symphony  which  should  com- 
plete the  work  of  Beethoven.  He  possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  Cham- 
ber music,  choral  works,  piano  pieces,  songs,  had  made  him  famous 
before  he  attempted  a  symphony.  His  first  symphony  bears  the  opus 
number  68. 


The  ADELE  MARGDLIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .         .        'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 
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For  terms  and  dates  address 
Miss  Marcoliks,  5$  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies 
of  the  Programme  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  had  at  $1.50  by  ap- 
plying before  the  last  concert.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston* 
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THE  NAME 


STANDS 

FOR  EVERYTHING  THAT  IS 

GOOD  -FRESH  -  PURE 
AND    DELICIOUS 

IN   CANDY,      COCOA 


AND    CHOCOLATES. 


ON  SALE  AT  OUR  STORES 

AND    SALES  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


The  Symphony  in  D  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  December  30, 1877. 
Richter  conducted  it.  The  review  written  by  Eduard  Hanslick  was  of 
more  than  local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms 's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

1  'The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 


GLOVES  MAY  BE  RIGHT 
AND  NOT  BE  FOWNES, 

BUT  THEY  CAN'T  BE 


FOWNES 


AND  NOT  BE  RIGHT. 
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the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 

THE  HARTFORD  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, s,udi0"  ^ROTU. 

The  Leading  Musical  Institution  in  Southern  New  England. 


Theo.  Van  Yorx,  Tenor.  W.  V.  Abell,  Director. 
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ing Theodore  Van  Yorx.  tenor,  Herman  Epstein,  pianist,  Alvah  Glover  Salmon,  pianist,  Davol 
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and  Sight  Singing.  Three  hundred  pupils  last  year.  The  seventh  year,  just  begun,  is  the  most 
prosperous.  Our  students  secure  the  best  musical  training  the  country  affords  and  at  much  less 
expense  than  the  same  instruction  would  cost  in  the  larger  cities.  Our  graduates  invariably 
obtain  positions  through  our  musical  bureau.  Telephone  383-4,  or  write  for  Conservatory  Year 
Book.    W.  Vv  ABELL,  Director. 
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inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  ver- 
nal months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish  S  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy  tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 

You  can  become  acquainted  with  the  care-free  Mozart,  as  his  father, 
sister,  and  wife  knew  him,  by  reading 

"  Mozart:  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  com- 
piled and  annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  by  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel. 

To  be  published  shortly.     Price,  $1.00  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 

B,  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.     "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.     It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'     The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'     The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.'  "     But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;   but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.     The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms' s  ar- 
tistic greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment.     'The 
Viennese,'  he  wrote,   'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'     We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than    'pretty'   and    'very  pretty'    when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.     Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.     We   have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.     We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,   but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.     We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*"The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905- 
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WASSILY  SAFONOFF 

Conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  and 
Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Moscow,  now  in 
America  as  a  guest  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, and  who  will  conduct  also  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  tour,  will  use  exclusively  the 

ifemt&i|amltit 

PIANO 


JOSEF  LHEVINNE 


The  Russian  Pianist,  who  visits  this  country  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  and  who  is  to  play  with  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Wassily  Safonoff  Conductor,  on  tour,  will  play 

exclusively  the 

ifoim&l|amlnt 

PIANO 


Springfield  Representative 

OTTO  BAAB 

417  Main  Street 


Boston    Symphony  Orchestra. 

PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M, 

Zahn,  F. 

VIOLONCELLOS. 

Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W, 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


Engush  Horn. 
Muller  F. 


Clarinets.  Bass  Clarinet 

Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A.  Fritzsche,  O. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Regestein,  E- 

Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 

Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill  C. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H, 
Phair,  J. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Debuchy,  A. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J   F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani, 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.        Castanets.      «   Librarian. 
Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell,  j, 


PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  Springfield  by  TAYLOR'S  MUSIC  HOUSE 
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DOSLOIl  Court  Square  Theatre, 

Symphony  i     sPrin%Md> Mass- 

T"    Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 
(I  #•/"*  Vl  £±  ^"f"  f*^l  Thirteenth  Concert  in  Springfield. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  16, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark      *  Concert  Overture  in  A  major,  "  In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 


Strube       .         .         .      Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

First  time  at  these  concerts 
I.     Allegro  assai. 
II.     Reverie :  Adagio. 
III.     Passacaglia:  Andantino  grazioso. 

Liszt         .  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph" 


Tschaikowsky        ....       Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto. 

Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo,  "  Pizzicato  ostinato  "  :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


SOLOIST: 

Mr.  T.  ADAMOWSKI. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    @»f   Co.,   Makers 

F**th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New   York 

Represented  in  Springfield  b? 
TAYLOR'S  MUSIC  HOUSE 
412-414  Main  Street 


Overture,  "In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  i8y  1830;  still  living  at  Vienna.) 

This  overture  was  first  played  at  Vienna,  December  1,  1889,  at  a 
Philharmonic  Concert.  Goldmark  was  then  known  chiefly  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  the  concert  overtures, 
"Sakuntala "  and  ' ' Penthesilea."  The  overtures. ' ' Prometheus  Bound  " 
and  "Sappho,"  were  not  then  written.  There  was  wonder  why  Gold- 
mark  with  his  love  for  mythology,  his  passion  for  Orientalism  in  music, 
should  be  concerned  with  the  simple,  inevitable  phenomenon  of  spring, 
as  though  there  were  place  in  such  an  overture  for  lush  harmonic  pro- 
gressions and  gorgeously  sensuous  orchestration.  Consider  the  list 
of  his  works:  his  operas,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Merlin,"  are  based 
on  legend;  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  is  a  fanciful  version  of 
Dickens's  tale;  the  opera,  "The  Prisoner  of  War,"  is  the  story  of  the 
maid  for  whose  dear  sake  Achilles  sulked;  and  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen " 
(1902)  was  inspired  by  Goethe.  Of  his  two  symphonies,  the  more 
famous,  the  "Country  Wedding,"  might  be  celebrated  in  a  pleasure- 
ground  of  Baghdad  rather  than  in  some  Austrian  village. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  of  his  overtures?  Sakuntala,  who  loses 
her  ring  and  is  beloved  by  the  great  king  Dushianta;  Penthesilea,  the 
Lady  of  the  Ax, — and  some  say  that  she  invented  the  glaive,  bill,  and 
halberd, — the  Amazon  queen,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles  and  mourned 
amorously  by  him  after  he  saw  her  dead,  the  woman  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  likenesses  of  Temba-Ndumba,  Judith, 
Tomyris,  Candace,  Jael,  Joan  of  Arc,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Semiramis, 
the  Woman  of  Saragossa,  Mary  Ambree,  Penthesilea,  a  heroine  of 
Masochismus;  Prometheus  bound  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock  in  a  distant 
desert  of  Scythia,  defying  Jove,  the  heaving  earth,  the  bellowing  thun- 
der, the  whirling  hurricane,  the  firmament  embroiled  with  the  deep; 

New  Song's  and  Ballads  for 


Teachers  and 


-givers 


April's  Here 

Now  sleeps  the  Crimson 

Petal 
Light  of  mine  Eyes 
If  I  built  a  World  for  you 
Three  Encore  Songs 
Little  White  Sun 
Sea  hath  its  Pearls 
Violet  and  the  Rose 
Indian  River  Song 


Soprano 

By  Landon  Ronald 


Roger  Quilter 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 

L.  Lehmann 

P.  Bowie 

Cuthbert  Wynne 

Ellen  Cowdell 

A.  L. 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 


Contralto 


A  Breton  Lullaby 
Living  Poems 
I  am  not  Fair 
Kashmira  Song 
Soft  falls  the  Dusk 


By  Reginald  Somerville 
R.  Batten 
F.  Paolo  Tosti 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
Muriel  Nelson 


Tenor 


My  ain  Folk 
A  Smile 
Beloved 
In  the  Dawn 


By  Laura  Lemon 
Landon  Ronald 
A.  Goring  Thomas 
Edward  Elgar 


Baritone  and  Bass 


Two  Elizabethan  Lyrics 

My  Captain 

Soldier's  Toast 

Vagabond 

Love  of  a  Heart,  that's  True 

Give  a  Man  a  Horse 


By  H .  Lane  Wilson 
Cyril  Scott 
J.  Airlie  Dix 
R.  V.  Williams 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
G.  H.  S.  Lewis 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,    9   East   17th  Street,   /NEW  YORK 


&f>e  Musician 


A  monthly  publication,  edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER. 

The  New  Year's  number,  now  ready,  contains: 

Musical  Instruments  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.  II.  Stringed  In- 
struments    .      FRANK  H.  MARLING 

First  Concerts  in  England 

JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI 

"  Roland  of  Berlin,"  Leoncavallo's  New 
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development  of  piano  playing. 
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Conducted  by  the  Editor. 

The  Lesson  Clnb 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Percy  Goetsch- 
ius.  Contains  the  elements  of  coun- 
terpoint, also  articles  by  Dr.  Smith 
N.  Penfield  on  Practical  Acoustics. 

The  Tiolin  and  Orchestra 

New  literature,  new  methods  and 
teaching  pieces,  and  notes  of  inter- 
est to  players  of  stringed  and  other 
instruments  of  the  orchestra. 

Public  School  Music 

A  new  department,  designed  to 
stimulate  popular  education  in 
music. 


Also  twenty-four  pages  of  new  vocal  and  instrumental  music.      There  are 
many  illustrations. 
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Sappho,  "the  little  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  beautiful  smile,"  with 
her  marvellous  song 

"Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion." 

And  for  his  latest  overture,  "In  Italy"  (1904),  Goldmark  endeavored 
to  warm  his  blood  by  thinking  of  Italy. 

The  composer  of  "Sakuntala,"  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  "The 
Country  Wedding,"  a  composer  of  an  overture  to  "Spring"!  His 
music  was  as  his  blood, — half  Hungarian,  half  Hebraic.  His  melodies 
were  like  unto  the  century-old  chants  solemnly  intoned  by  priests 
with  drooping  eyes,  or  dreamed  of  by  the  eaters  of  leaves  and  flowers 
of  hemp.  His  harmonies,  with  their  augmented  fourths  and  diminished 
sixths  and  restless  shiftings  from  major  to  minor,  were  as  the  stupe- 
fying odors  of  charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandal-wood.  To  West- 
ern people  he  was  as  the  disquieting  Malay,  who  knocked  at  De  Quin- 
cey's  door  in  the  mountain  region. 

Over  a  hundred  years  before  Diderot  had  reproached  de  Saint- 
Lambert,  the  author  of  a  poem,  "The  Seasons,"  for  having  "too  much 
azure,  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  enamel,  crystal,  on  his  pallet,"  when 
he  attempted  to  picture  Spring. 

And,  lo,  Goldmark  disappointed  these  lifters  of  eyebrows  and  shakers 
of  heads.  The  overture  turned  out  to  be  fresh,  joyous,  and  Occi- 
dental, without  suggestion  of  sojourn  in  the  East,  without  the  thought 
of  the  Temple. 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  directly,  Allegro  (feurig  schwungvoll) ,  A  major. 
3-4,  with  a  theme  that  is  extended  at  considerable  length  and  ap- 
pears in  various  keys.  After  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  there 
is  an  awakening  of  nature.     The  notes  of  birds  are  heard,  furtively  at 
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The  Technics  of  Bel  Canto 

..  BY  .. 

G.    B.   LAMPERTI 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker 
Net  $1.25 


This  work  is  dedicated  to  Marcella  Sembrich.  It  demonstrates  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  Lamperti's  own  method  of  teaching  the  pare  Bel  Canto,  and 
represents  the  fruits  of  his  lifelong  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  is  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  pupils  and  other  earnest  students. 
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Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  gf eater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 
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first;  and  then  the  notes  are  bolder  and  in  greater  number.  Clarinets 
accompany  a  soft  melody  of  the  violins.  There  is  a  stormy  episode, 
which  has  been  described  by  Hanslick  not  as  an  April  shower,  but  as 
a  Wagnerian  "little  rehearsal  of  the  crack  of  doom."  The  first  frank 
theme  re-enters,  and  toward  the  end  there  is  still  a  fourth  theme  treated 
canonically.  This  theme  turns  by  a  species  of  cadenza-like  ritardando 
to  the  main  tonality,  and  is  developed  into  a  brilliant  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  twro  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society  in  New  York,  December  14,  1889. 

The  first  performance  of  "In  the  Spring"  in  Boston  was  on  April 

19,  1890,  under  Mr.  Nikisch.     The  present  performance  is  the  fifth  at 

these  concerts. 

* 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty- Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  nine  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba/  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,   and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 

♦Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim :  '  Don't  strike  me,  pray ;  but  you  may  if  you  will ! '  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 

* 
*  * 

Beatty- Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 

of  Sheba."     Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 

trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.     Ludwig 
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Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Ober-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen  Balkis 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 


Concerto  No.  2,  in  F-sharp  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  concerto  in  manuscript  is  now  performed  for  the  first  time. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Lyman  Johnson*  for  the  analysis 
of  the  concerto. 

"Mr.  Strube  wrote  this  concerto  in  the  spring  of  1905.  It  is  in  three 
movements.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  assai,  consists  of  two  con- 
trasting themes:  the  first  is  a  swiftly  moving,  lyrical  melody  in  3-4 
rhythm;  the  second  is  of  broader  and  quieter  character.  After  a 
short  prelude,  in  which  the  theme  is  suggested  by  violas  and  'cellos, 
the  violin  enters  with  the  first  subject.  This  is  followed  by  an  ener- 
getic working-out  of  the  theme,  combined  with  a  development  of  a 
three-note  motive,  of  two  eighths  and  a  quarter,  given  out  by  the 
orchestra,  and  leads  to  a  sonorous  tutti  on  the  first  subject.  The 
solo  violin  enters  with  passage-work  built  upon  the  three-note  motive 
over  an  accompaniment  of  wood-wind  and  violins  in  high  positions, 

*It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Boston,  wrote  the  poem  "Longing,"  which  suggested  to  M     3 
Strube  his  symphonic  poem  for  viola  and  orchestra,   played  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert  last  season. 


MONUMENTS 
COOK  &  MUIR 
347    BAY    ST. 
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OVER  FORTY   different   makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano-players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Piano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World/'  but  it  is  un- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection* 


THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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and  leads  over  to  the  second  theme  in  E  major,  which  is  of  a  flowing, 
lyrical  mood.  The  oboe  continues  this  theme,  while  the  solo  instru- 
ment ornaments  it  with  flowing  arabesques.  The  solo  violin  and  the 
orchestra  now  bring  up  reminiscences  of  the  first  theme  and  the  three- 
note  motive,  which  resolve  into  the  coda.  This  closing  section  of  the 
movement  is  based  upon  the  themes  already  heard.  They  are  given 
out  by  the  orchestra,  over  which  the  solo  instrument  plays  rapid 
passage- work,  and  leads  to  a  brilliant  close. 

"The  second  movement  is  a  Reverie,  Adagio,  E-flat  major.  After 
eight  measures  of  prelude,  formed  by  the  building  up  of  harmonies 
on  a  pedal-point,  given  out  by  'cellos  and  basses,  the  solo  violin  enters, 
piano,  with  the  principal  theme,  accompanied  by  clarinets  and  bassoons. 
The  solo  instrument  takes  up  an  episode  in  A-flat  minor,  and  modu- 
lates to  a  theme  in  C  minor,  which  introduces  a  repetition  of  the  first 
theme,  played  by  the  solo  violin  an  octave  higher,  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  flutes  and  clarinets.  A  short,  unaccompanied  cadenza 
leads  to  a  section  of  agitated  character,  with  accompaniment  of  harp, 
violins,  and  violas,  and  introduces  a  theme  of  brighter  and  broader 
character,  with  harmonies  given  out  by  trombones,  horn,  and  strings 
pizzicato.  The  first  theme  now  returns  with  new  combinations  of 
harmony  and  different  accompaniment,  consisting  of  harp  and  violins, 
and  concludes  quietly. 
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"The  last  movement,  in  the  form  of  a  Passacaglia,  Andantino  gm- 
zioso,  consists  of  variations  on  an  original  theme  in  F  sharp  minor, 
7-4  rhythm.  The  first  four  variations  are  free,  but  arc  intimately 
connected  with  the  principal  theme,  as  they  have  the  character  of  a 
development.  The  fifth  variation  is  a  tutti.  The  sixth  and  t he- 
seventh  are  of  stricter  nature,  and  lead  to  a  short,  transitional  ca- 
denza, which  resolves  into  a  flowing  cantilena,  which,  although  sound- 
ing like  a  new  theme,  is  really  an  outgrowth  of  the  principal  theme. 
Against  this  the  oboe  and  the  clarinet  suggest  phrases  of  the  chief 
theme.  In  the  ninth  variation  the  theme  is  given  out  alternately  by 
the  violas  and  'cellos,  and  the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  In  the  tenth  it 
is  played  by  the  strings  pizzicato,  while  the  solo  instrument  takes 
up  ornamental  passage-work.  The  eleventh  variation  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  tenth,  but  is  more  flowing  and  lyrical  in  mood,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  violins,  flute,  and  clarinet.  A  brilliant  cadenza,  written 
for  the  work  by  Mr.  Gericke,  leads  to  the  coda,  which  forms  the  final 
variation,  with  the  theme  given  alternately  to  the  strings  and  the 
wood-wind,  over  which  the  solo  violin  plays  spiccato  ornaments,  and 
a  rapid  rush  of  brilliant  passage- work  brings  the  concerto  to  a  close. 

"The  composition  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 
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"The  score  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Adamowski." 

*  * 
Mr.  Strube  was  born  at  Ballenstedt,  a  little  town  in  Anhalt,  not  far 

from  Halberstadt.  His  father  was  town  musician  in  his  native  place, 
and  he  was  Gustav's  first  teacher.  The  son  studied  afterwards  four 
years  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory, — the  violin  under  Brodsky,  the 
pianoforte  under  Keckendorf ,  and  composition  under  Reinecke  and  Ja- 
dassohn. Mr.  Strube  then  went  to  Mannheim  and  taught  at  the  Con- 
servatory. He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1891,  and  since  then 
has  been  one  of  the  first  violins  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
His  chief  works  are  as  f ollowsf :  Suite  for  violin  and  pianoforte ;  over- 
ture, "The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  Op.  8,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1895;**  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Op.  11,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  4,  1896;  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  13,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Festival,  Mr.  Kneisel  violinist,  September  22,  1897,**  Boston,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Kneisel  violinist,  December  ti,  1897;*  Over- 
ture for  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  Apollo  Club, 
Boston,  January  27,  1898;**  Rhapsody  for  orchestra,  Op.  17,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  20,  1901;**  Hymn  to  Eros,  January  25, 
1903,**  concert  in  Boston  for  the  Germanic  Museum;  Fantastic  Over- 
ture, Op.  20,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  12,  1904;**  Prayer  of 

tAn  asterisk  denotes  a  first  performance  in  Boston.    A  double  asterisk  denotes  a  first  performance. 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing   to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 
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Iphigenia,  from  Goethe's  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  for  mezzo-soprano 
and  orchestra,  Chiekering  Production  Concert,  Miss  Josephine  Knight 
mezzo-soprano,  March  23,  1904;**  String  Quartet  in  D  major,  Hoff- 
mann Quartet  Concert,  March  1,  1905;**  symphonic  poem,  "Longing," 
for  viola  (Mr.  E.  Ferir)  and  orchestra,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
April  22,  1905.** 


Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph." 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  '  'Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth,  and  it  was  first  performed 
in  the  playhouse,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849.  Liszt  also  composed 
for  the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  1859,  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an  arrange- 
ment for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a  solo  for 
baritone,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions.  "Tasso"  was  pub- 
lished in  1856. 
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and  are  receiving  more 
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'than  all  other  makes  combined./ 
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For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface: — 
"In  1849  all  Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 
to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of  his 
drama  'Tasso,'  appointed  for  the  evening  of  August  28.  The  sad 
fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  poets  had  excited  the  imagination  of 
the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time, — Goethe  and  Byron :  Goethe, 
whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity;  Byron,  whose  keen  suf- 
ferings counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune.  We 
shall  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  when  in  1849  we  were  commissioned 
to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we  were  inspired  more  directly 
by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron  for  the  manes  of  the  great  man 
whom  he  invoked  than  by  the  work  of  the  German  poet.*  At  the  same 
time,  although  Byron  gave  us  the  groans  of  Tasso  in  his  prison,  he  did 
not  join  to  the  recollection  of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  and  eloquently 
expressed  in  his  'Lamentation'  the  thought  of  the  triumph  that  awaited, 
by  an  act  of  tardy  yet  striking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  'Jeru- 
salem Delivered.' 

"We  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this  grand 
antithesis  of  genius,  ill-treated  during  life,  but  after  death  resplendent 
with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.     Tasso  loved  and  suffered  at 

*  The  influence  of  Byron  on  romantic  music  has  never  been  thoroughly  discussed.  This  influence  is  in- 
dubitable. It  lives  to-day  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  even  in  Germany.  "Romanticism  was,  above  all,  an  effect  of 
youth.  .  .  .  Now,  Byron  is  pre-eminently  a  young  men's  poet;  and  upon  the  heroic  boys  of  1830 — greedy  of 
emotion,  intolerant  of  restraint,  contemptuous  of  reticence  and  sobriety,  sick  with  hatred  of  the  platitudes  of 
the  official  convention,  and  prepared  to  welcome  as  a  return  to  truth  and  nature  inventions  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  imaginings  the  most  fantastic  and  far-fetched — his  effect  was  little  short  of  maddening.  He  was 
fully  translated  as  early  as  1819-20;  and  the  modern  element  in  Romanticism — that  absurd  and  curious  com- 
bination of  vulgarity  and  terror,  cynicism  and  passion,  truculence  and  indecency,  extreme  bad-heartedness  and 
preposterous  self-sacrifice — is  mainly  his  work.  You  find  him  in  Dumas's  plays,  in  Musset's  verse,  in  the 
music  of  Berlioz,  the  pictures  of  Delacroix,  the _  novels  of  George  Sand.  He  is  the  origin  of  'Antony'  and 
'Rolla,'  of  'Indiana'  and  the  'Massacre  de  Scio,'  of  Berlioz's  'L^lio'  and  Frederick's  'Macaire.'" — "A  Note 
on  Romanticism,"  by  W .  E.  Henley. 
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Ferrara;  he  was  avenged  at  Rome;  his  glory  still  lives  in  the  people's 
songs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  are  inseparably  connected  with 
his  undying  memory.  To  express  them  in  music,  we  first  invoked  the 
mighty  shadow  of  the  hero,  as  it  now  appears,  haunting  the  lagoons 
of  Venice ;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  proud,  sad  face  at  the  feasts 
in  Ferrara,  where  he  produced  his  masterpieces ;  and  we  have  followed 
him  to  Rome,  the  eternal  city,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of 
glory,  and  glorified  in  him  the  martyr  and  the  poet. 

'"Lamento  e  Trionfo/ — these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 
fate  of  poets,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 
weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.  In 
order  to  give  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of  fact, 
we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end  chosen 
as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody  to  which  we  have  heard 
the  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  on  the  lagoons  three  centuries  after  his 
death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem' : 

"  Canto  1'  armi  pietose  e  '1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  di  Cristo !  "* 

"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monotonous 
in  mourning ;  but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring  by  drawling 
certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tones  which,  heard  from  afar,  produce 
an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  long  stripes  of  fading  light  upon  a 
looking-glass  of  water.  This  song  once  made  a  deep  impression  on 
us,  and  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tasso  our  emotion  could  not 

*  Yet  there  are  some  that  could  easily  spare  the  "  Jerusalem  "  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain  Tasso's  Ode  to 
the  Golden  Age,  even  as  Englished  by  Leigh  Hunt:  "O  bella  eta  de  I'  oro  I "  the  ode  that  begins: — 

"O  lovely  age  of  gold! 
Not  that  the  rivers  rolled 

With  milk,  or  that  the  woods  dropped  honey-dew; 
Not  that  the  ready  ground 
Produced  without  a  wound, 
Or  the  mild  serpent  had  no  tooth  that  slew; 
Not  that  a  cloudless  blue 
-|  Forever  was  in  sight, 

Or  that  the  heaven  which  burns, 

And  now  is  cold  by  turns, 

Looked  out  in  glad  and  everlasting  light; 

No,  nor  that  even  the  insolent  ships  from  far 

Brought  war  to  no  new  lands,  nor  riches  worse  than  war." 
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refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts  this  persistent  hois 
paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whose  devotion  and  fidelity  the 
court  of  Ferrara  was  not  worthy.  The  Venetian  melody  is  so  chai 
with  inconsolable  mourning,  with  such  hopeless  sorrow,  that  it  suffices 
to  portray  Tasso's  soul;  and  again  it  lends  itself  as  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  to  the  picturing  of  the  brilliant  illusions  of  the  world,  to  the 
deceitful,  fallacious  coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treacherous  poison 
brought  on  the  horrible  catastrophe  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
earthly  recompense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  at  the  capital 
with  a  purer  purple  than  that  of  Alphonse." 

This  symphonic  poem  was  carefully  revised  by  Liszt  in  1854.  In  the 
Correspondence  of  Liszt  and  von  Bulow,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1898, 
there  are  interesting  pages  concerning  proposed  alterations  and  ex- 
cisions for  performances  under  von  Biilow,  who  suggested  the  changes. 
The  reasonableness  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  proposer  and  the  amia- 
bility of  Liszt  are  exposed  in  clearest  light  (see  pp.  350,  351,  382-384V 


*  * 


The  poem  is  based  on  two  themes.  The  first  of  these  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  octaves  at  the  very  beginning, 
Lento,  C  minor,  4-4.  The  commentators  find  the  situation  and  mood 
of  the  poet  thus  strongly  characterized.  Yet  this  theme  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  announced  later.     A  wailing 
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descending  chromatic  passage,  and  the  lamentation  swells  to  wild 
expressions  of  woe  and  rage,  Allegro  strepitoso,  4-4.  The  thematic 
materials  in  this  second  section  are  chiefly  those  of  the  first.  The 
section  opens  with  the  triplet  figure  of  the  first  theme,  but  the  figure 
is  detached  from  its  connection.  There  is  a  prolonged  dominant  pedal, 
on  which  a  theme  for  strings  rises  through  two  octaves.  The  wailing 
chromatic  passage  returns.  The  lento  recurs  for  a  few  measures,  and 
there  is  a  long  pause. 

Adagio  mesto,  C  minor,  4-4.  Now  enters  the  chief  theme  of  the 
poem,  the  Tasso  theme,  in  minor,  sung  by  the  bass  clarinet,  accom- 
panied by  strings,  horns,  and  harp.  This  is  the  song  of  the  gondoliers 
to  which  Liszt  refers  in  the  preface,  the  old  and  mournful  melody  he 
had  heard  in  Venice  when  he  visited  that  city  in  the  late  thirties.*  It 
pictures  here  the  melancholy,  hopeless  Tasso.  The  violins  in  octaves 
repeat  the  first  part  of  this  theme  over  a  more  fully  scored  accompani- 
ment and  before  the  second  part  of  the  melody  appears.  This  second 
part,  in  A-flat  major,  is  given  first  to  'cellos  and  horn,  then  to  the  violins 
in  octaves.  There  is  an  extended  development,  and  the  wailing  de- 
scending chromatic  figure  appears  amid  tremolos  in  the  strings.  There 
is  now  a  change  in  the  breast  of  the  hero.  He  realizes  his  worth  and 
genius.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  the  Tasso  motive,  Meno  adagio, 
E  major,  4-4,  is  proclaimed  by  trumpets  and  accompanied  by  ener- 
getic diatonic  and  chromatic  scale  passages  in  the  strings, — "the  veri- 
table portrait  in  music  of  the  knightly  singer."  This  proud  and  defiant 
passage  is  followed  by  recitative-like  passage-work  on  the  first  and 
tragic  motive  in  wind  instruments  against  violin  tremolos. 

And  now  there  is  a  new  picture, — Tasso  at  the  court  of  Ferrara :  f 
Allegro  mosso  con  grazia  (quasi  menuetto),  F-sharp  major,  3-4.  This 
section  is  said  to  portray  a  fete  at  the  court.  The  first  theme,  graceful, 
elegant,  is  given  to  two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  the  other  strings; 
the  theme  is  developed  at  great  length  and  clad  in  various  orchestral 

*  Yet  Byron  wrote  in  1817: — 

"In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." 
See  the  long  note  to  this  couplet  in  Murray's  larger  editions  of  Byron's  poems. 

t  At  a  concert  given  in  January,  1856,  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  Palace  at  Berlin, — the  hall  was  lighted 
with  over  two  thousand  candles,  and  there  were  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  invited  guests, — the 
King  of  Prussia  spoke  affably  to  Liszt  concerning  his  "Tasso,"  and  said  he  was  especially  struck  by  the  "Court 
scene,"  to  which  Liszt  might  well  have  answered:  "  Vous  etes  orfevre,  monsieur  Josse." 
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robes.  Tasso  enters.*  His  theme  is  given  to  strings,  while  the  tnenuet 
is  continued  by  the  wood-wind.  Liszt  here  suggests  that  "the  | 
and  his  surroundings  are  distinct,"  and  states  in  a  foot  note  that  "the 
expression  of  the  orchestra  must  have  a  double  character:  the  wind 
must  be  light  and  careless,  while  the  strings  must  be  sentimental  and 
tender."  These  two  themes  are  worked  up  together  at  length,  until 
there  is  an  ever-quickening  crescendo,  which  brings  a  return  of  the 
allegro  strepitoso  that  followed  the  lento  at  the  beginning;  and,  as 
before,  there  are  eight  measures  of  the  lento  itself. 

And  now  the  "Triumph":  Allegro  con  molto  brio,  C  major,  2  2. 
There  are  trumpet  calls,  there  are  scale  passages  for  strings.  The  first 
theme  appears,  and  is  developed  elaborately, — at  first,  piano,  in  the 
strings,  then  in  flutes  and  oboes,  B-flat  major,  then  fortissimo  in  C 
major,  and  for  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  proclaimed;  the 
pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  it  is  quasi  presto;  the  blare  of  trum- 
pets leads  to  moderato  pomposo,  the  apotheosis  of  the  gondoliers'  song 
as  typical  of  Tasso  crowned  and  exalted.  Pages  of  pomp  and  jubila- 
tion, and  a  stretto,  molto  animato,  in  which  festival  tumult  is  at 
its  height. 


*  * 
To  this  poem  Liszt  wrote  an  epilogue,   "Le  Triomphe  funebre  du 
Tasse."     This  composition  was  suggested  by  a  sunset  during  a  walk 

*  "And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain!   and  then  survey  his  cell! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell: 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

"The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing;   but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso!     How  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee!   if  in  another  station  born, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn." 

—"Childe  Harold." 
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to  St.  Onofrio.  It  was  written  probably  in  1868,  and  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time,  according  to  L,.  Ramann  and  Arthur  Hahn,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  in  March,  1877. 


*  * 

"Tasso"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp, 
and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Theodore  Thomas's  or- 
chestra, April  5,    1870.     The  first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic 

Society  of  New  York  was  March  24,  i860. 

* 

*  * 

"The  miseries  of  Tasso  arose  not  only  from  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  with  many  admirers 
and  many  patrons, — bishops,  cardinals,  princes, — he  was  left  destitute 
and  almost  famished.  .  .  .  He  says  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
carriage  of  a  parcel.  No  wonder,  if  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  buy 
enough  of  zucca  for  a  meal.  Even  had  he  been  in  health  and  appetite, 
he  might  have  satisfied  his  hunger  with  it  for  about  five  farthings,  and 
have  left  half  for  supper.  And  now  a  word  on  his  insanity.  Having 
been  so  imprudent  not  only  as  to  make  it  too  evident  in  his  poetry 
that  he  was  the  lover  of  Leonora,  but  also  to  signify  (not  very  obscurely) 
that  his  love  was  returned,  he  much  perplexed  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
who,  with  great  discretion,  suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  feigning 
madness.  The  lady's  honor  required  it  from  a  brother;  and  a  true 
lover,  to  convince  the  world,  would  embrace  the  project  with  alacrity. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  seclusion  should  be  in  a  dungeon,  or 
why  exercise  and  air  should  be  interdicted.  This  cruelty,  and  perhaps 
his  uncertainty  Of  Leonora's  compassion,  may  well  be  imagined  to  have 
produced  at  last  the  malady  he  had  feigned.  But  did  Leonora  love 
Tasso  as  a  man  would  be  loved?  If  we  wish  to  do  her  honor,  let  us 
hope  it:  for  what  greater  glory  can  there  be  than  to  have  estimated 
at  the  full  value  so  exalted  a  genius,  so  affectionate  and  so  generous 
a  heart?"* 

*  Foot-note  to  Walter  Savage  Landor's  "Tasso  and  Cornelia." 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  D' Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

For 

All  Students  and  Teachers  of 
Music 


CALVIN  BRAINERD    CADY 
VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD  WHITING 
ELIZABETH  FYFFE 
LINDA  EKMAN 


SEND     FOR     ANNOUNCEHENT   to 
CALVIN    B.  CADY 

Suites  312-314,  Pierce  Building,  opposite 
the  Public  Library,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mothers! 
Mothers !! 
Mothers !!! 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
IONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  and  is  the  best  remedy.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure 
and  ask  for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.     Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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Cbe  new  musical  Education 

FOR  PI/VNOLA  OWNERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN   THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL    POPULAR    COURSE    TOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  „  Lessons      .        .        .         {  ^  Lton  Pap'eT  f   $ ' 00 

(  42  Rolls,  10  Scores  )       *~c 
WAGNER  COURSE,  10  Lessons     ....         j  \0  Less<;n  Papers     \      $75 

WAGNER'S  -  RING »  COURSE,  4  Lessons  .        .         j  '«  g^p^8  }      $35 

„  (20  Rolls,  20  Scores  )       *  ^n 

POPULAR  COURSE,  5  Lessons      •/'••{    5  Lesson  Papers     }      $4° 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 
PRIVATE    CLASS    WORK. 
CLUB  WORK   IN    SMALL   TOWNS. 
SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    FiftH   Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Messrs.  M.  STEINERT  <&  SONS  COMPANY 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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Was  Tasso  really  insane  ?  The  biographers  agree  that  he  was  either 
imprisoned  or  confined  as  a  madman  in  a  solitary  cell  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Anna  for  several  years  by  order  of  the  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  wished  to  punish  the  poet  for  his  wooing 
of  the  Duke's  sister,  Leonora  of  the  house  of  Kste.  Was  his  courtship 
merely  the  homage  of  a  poet?  Leonora  at  the  time  was  not  less  than 
forty-two  years  old.  There  is  a  story  that  treacherously-arranged 
looking-glasses  showed  the  duke  the  sight  of  Tasso  embracing  Leonora. 
Dr.  Cabanes  has  examined  the  question  of  Tasso's  madness,  curiously 
and  at  length,  in  his  "Indiscretions  de  l'Histoire,"  pp.  225-245  (Paris, 
1903).  It  seems  that  the  poet  had  shown  signs  of  cerebral  derangement 
four  years  before  he  was  imprisoned.  He  believed  he  was  persecuted 
by  enemies ;  religious  doubts  assailed  him ;  he  thought  of  entering  a 
monastery;  without  a  pretext  he  once  left  Ferrara  to  wander  as  a 
vagabond,  almost  without  clothes;  when  he  returned  to  beg  abjectly 
the  duke's  pardon,  he  accused  himself  of  excessive  intemperance  in  all 
things  and  of  thus  aggravating  his  "malady."  Tasso  himself  described 
his  case  to  Dr.  Gioralmo  Mercuriale,  and  Cabanes  reprints  this  singular 
document. 

Dr.  Rothe,  of  Warsaw,  studied  Tasso's  case  and  published  his  con- 
clusions in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychiatrie  (1878).  Tasso  in- 
herited from  his  mother  his  passionate  character,  great  irritability, 
extreme  sensitiveness;  from  his  father  his  extraordinary  intelligence. 
Typhoid  fever  and  an  intermittent  fever  affected  him  in  after  years, 
and  his  agitated  life  in  petty  Italian  courts  did  him  much  harm.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  had  hallucinations  of  hearing.  A  melan- 
choly person,  his  illusions  turned  into  delirious  ideas  and  fears  of  per- 
secution. Fits  of  madness  brought  him  to  the  St.  Anna  Hospital,  which 
he  left  in  a  better  mental  state,  but  broken  in  health,  worn  out  by 
bleedings  and  purges. 

A  pupil  of  Lombroso,  Dr.  Roncoroni,  came  to  the  same  conclusion: 
"It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  a  madman  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word;  but  rarely  have  I  seen  among  the  mentally  deranged  a  form  of 
madness  as  typical  and  complete."  Tasso's  melancholy,  he  believes, 
was  of  the  kind  that  is  accompanied  with  periods  of  exaltation. 


The  ADELE  MARGDLIES  TRIO 

Miss  Adele  Margulies  .  Pianiste 
Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Violinist 
Mr.  Leo  Schulz  .         .    '     'Cellist 


THREE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS, 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 

Saturday  Evenings,  January  13, 
February  24. 


For  terms  and  dates  address 

Miss  Margulies,  58  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


Miss  L.  B.  KENNEY 


Manicure 

Massage  of  scalp,  face,  neck,  and 
arms 


Room  27,  137^  State  Street, 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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CANDIES, 

COCOA  AND 

CHOCOLATES. 


V  PRODUCTS 


ONE  REASON  WHY 


MAINTAIN  THEIR  POPULARITY  WITH  THOSE 
WHO  DEMANDTHE  BEST  GOODS  IS  THAT 

?  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
IS  NEVER  LOWERED 
IN  ORDER  TO  JOIN  THE  RACE  FOR  QUANTITY. 
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Music  suggested  by  Goethe's  play,  "Torquato  Tasso,"  or  by  the 
romance  of  the  poet's  life: — 

J.  F.  Reichardt's  music  to  Goethe's  "Tasso,"  composed  in  1791  at 
Berlin,  not  performed,  not  published.  Overture,  entr'actes,  scenes. 
A  monologue  from  "Tasso"  was  published  in  1809  at  Leipsic  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  songs  with  text  by  Goethe. 

A.  E.  Titl's  overture  to  "Torquato  Tasso."  Composed  early  in  the 
thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

K.  Schulz-Schwerin's  overture  to  "Torquato  Tasso."    Composed  in 

1870,  first  performed  at  Rostock  in  1872,  published  in  1875  at  Leipsic. 
K.  J.  Brambach's  "Tasso,"  concert  overture,  Op.  30.     Composed  in 

1 87 1,  published  at  Bonn  in  1874.  Performed  in  many  cities  soon  after 
its  publication,  notably  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  April  3, 
J875,  when  the  composer  conducted. 

Alexis  de  Castillon's  overture,  "Torquato  Tasse,"  composed  in  1871 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Socilte*  Nationale, 
Paris,  in  1892.  De  Castillon,  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  died  at  Paris  in 
1873  in  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

Benjamin  Godard's  "Le  Tasse,"  dramatic  symphony  in  three  acts, 
first  performed  at  a  Chatelet  concert,  Paris,  December,  1878.  This 
work  shared  with  Dubois's  "Paradis  Perdu"  the  first  prize  in  the  com- 
petition offered  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The  solo  singers  were  Mme. 
Brunet-Lafleur,  Miss  Vergin,  Messrs.  Villaret  the  younger  and  Lauwers. 

York  Bowen's  symphonic  poem,  "The  Lament  of  Tasso,"  performed 
at  London,  September  1,  1903. 

Operas:  "Torquato  Tasso,"  in  four  acts,  by  Donizetti  (Rome,  fall  of 
1833,  w^h  Mme.  Speck  as  the  heroine) ;  "La  Mort  du  Tasse,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Garcia,  father  of  Malibran,  Pauline  Viardot,  and  the  cente- 
narian Manuel  Garcia  (Opera,  Paris,  February  7,  1821;  Mme.  Lebrun 
as  Olympia,  Nourrit  as  Tasso,  Prevot  as  Veniero,  and  Dabadie  as  the 
Governor);  "La  Vision  du  Tasse,"  by  Gilloux  (Bordeaux,  September, 
1840);  "Le  Retour  du  Tasse,"  in  one  act,  by  Miss  Pean  de  la  Roche- 
Jagu  (Paris,  about  1865) ;  "Le  Tasse,"  in  three  acts,  by  Eugene  d'Har- 
court  (Monte  Carlo,  February  14,  1903,  Louise  Grandjean,  Leonora; 
Dubois,  Tasso;   Delmas,  Count  Molza). 

Lyric  melodrama:  "Tasso,"  text  by  Gustav  Karch,  music  by  Karli 
Zoller. 

This  list  is  of  course  incomplete. 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36    .    .     .     Pbter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born   at  Votkinsk,   in   the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1876-77. 
The  first  draft  was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumenta- 
tion on  August  1 1  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  Septem- 
ber 12.  He  began  work  again  toward  the  end  of  November.  The 
Andantino  was  finished  on  December  15,  the  Scherzo  on  December  20, 
and  the  Finale  on  December  26,  1877. 
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The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  10,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andantino  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole 
symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20,   1893.     The 

first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  28,  1896,  Mr.  Paur  conductor. 
The  present  performance  is  the  third  at  these  concerts. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend") ;   and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadeshda  Filaretowna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  January  29,  1831.  She  married 
in  1 848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she 
was  left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concern- 
ing his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  compo- 
sition, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange .  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;   but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  in- 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolks,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached 
to  him. 

You  can  become  acquainted  with  the  care-free  Mozart,  as  his  father, 
sister,  and  wife  knew  him,  by  reading 

"  Mozart:  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  com- 
piled and  annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  by  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel. 

To  be  published  shortly.     Price,  $1.00  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 

B,  W.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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timate.  Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  13 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  d 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man  ;  a  woman  that  held 
in  disdain  all  that  is  petty  and  conventional,  but  was  pure  in  thoughl 
and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. 
She  did  not  long  survive  Tschaikowsky. 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  i,  "1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi 
cate  this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupp 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood."  In  August,  1877,  writing  to  her, 
he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I  hope  it  will  please  you! 
for  that  is  the  main  thing."  He  wrote  August  1 2  from  Kamenka  :  '  'The 
first  movement  has  cost  me  much  trouble  in  scoring  it.  It  is  very 
complicated  and  long;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  the  most  important. 
The  other  movements  are  simple,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them. 
There  will  be  a  new  effect  of  sound  in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much 
from  it.  At  first  the  strings  play  alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.  In 
the  Trio  the  wood- wind  instruments  enter  and  plav  alone.  At  the 
end  all  three  choirs  toss  short  phrases  to  each  other.  I  believe  that 
the  effects  of  sound  and  color  will  be  most  interesting."  He  wrote  to 
her  in  December  from  Venice  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  instru- 
mentation :  "No  one  of  my  orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so  much  labor, 
but  on  no  one  have  I  worked  with  so  much  love  and  with  such  devo- 
tion. At  first  I  was  led  on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring  the  symphony 
to  an  end,  and  then  I  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  the  task,  and  now 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it.  My  dear  Nadeshda  Filaretowna,  perhaps 
I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  symphony  is  no  mediocre 
piece;  that  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  made.  How  glad  I  am  that  it 
is  our  work,  and  that  you  will  know  when  you  hear  it  how  much  I 
thought  about  you  in  every  measure!  If  you  were  not,  would  it  ever 
have  been  finished?  When  I  was  in  Moscow  and  thought  that  my 
end  was  about  to  come,*  I  wrote  on  the  first  draft:  'If  I  should  die, 
please  send  this  manuscript  to  N.  F.  von  Meek.'  I  wished  the  manu- 
script of  my  last  composition  to  be  in  your  possession.  Now  I  am 
not  only  well,  but,  thanks  to  you,  in  the  position  to  give  myself  wholly 
to  work,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  written  music  which  cannot  fall  into 
oblivion.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  I  am  wrong ;  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of 
all  artists  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of  their  productions." 
Later  he  had  chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth  of  the  symphony. 


* 

*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.  This  phrase  is  answered 
by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con 
anima  (in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  expo- 
sition of  the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.      The 

*  There  is  reference  here  to  the  crazed  condition  of  Tschaikowsky  after  his  amazing  marriage  to  Antonina 
Iwanowna  Mijukowa.  The  wedding  was  on  July  6,  1877.  He  left  his  wife  at  Moscow,  September  24.  See 
the  programme  book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  January  31,  1903  (pp.  721-724). 
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development  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings. 
The  whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change, 
Moderato  assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  de- 
scending chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  rising  and 
falling  arpeggios  in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is 
not  the  second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter-theme  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung 
by  flutes  and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden 
change  to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first 
theme  modified  in  the  wood-wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first 
and  second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter -theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter-theme  in  the  wood- wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  short 
and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi -variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicato,  one  for 
the  wood-wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass,  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes:  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the 
strings  and  wood-wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass. 
The  second  follows  immediately, — a  folk-tune  for  wood-wind  that  is 
repeated  again  and  again.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  return 
of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme,  sounded  in  harmony  by  full 
orchestra.  Toward  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double  for- 
tissimo by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
a  Russian  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but 
the  characterization  is  loose. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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SPRINGFIELD  flUSIC  TEACHERS*  DIRECTORY. 


ANNIE  M.  THIBAULT, 


ADDIE  CHASE  SMITH, 


TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN. 

(Teaching  Children  a  Specialty. 
Sevcik  Semitone  System.) 

52  Thompson  Street, 


Springfield,  Mass. 


DRAMATIC  RECITER  and  TEACHER  of 

ELOCUTION,  PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 

and  DRAMA  TIC  EXPRESSION. 

68  Temple  Street,  Springfikj.o. 

Wednesday,  Westfield  State  Normal  School. 


J.  Y.  R.  COY, 


Teacher  of  PIANO  and  VOICE. 

Pupil  of  William  Shakespeare,  London. 

PIERCE'S  MUSIC  ROOM, 

Tuesday  and  Evening.         351  Main  Street. 


Miss  MARY  L.  BOYNTON, 


PIA/NO  INSTRUCTION. 

(Virgil  Clavier  method  a  specialty.) 

69  Wilbraham  Road,  Springfield. 


Miss  SDSAN  J.  ALLEN, 


TEACHER  OF   PIANO. 


134  Westminster  Street,  Springfield. 


REBECCA  M.  BERRY, 


VIOLINIST. 

Instructor  in  Miss  Holmes's  School  for  Violin. 

Resident  Address, 

165  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 


ALFRED  Y.  CORNELL, 


TENOR. 

503  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Tone  Production  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

Analytical  Lecture  Song-recitals. 
Oratorio  coaching  and  the  correct  interpretation  of 
classic  and  modern  lieder  a  specialty. 
32  Fuller  Bldg.   Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Hiss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE, 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Miss  ALICE  A.  CUMMINGS, 


PIANIST. 

LESSONS,  CONCERTS,  RECITALS. 

(Exponent  of  the  method  of  Alexander  Siloti.) 

Appointments  Mondays,  10-12. 

320  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Miss  EDITH  E.  TORREY, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

164  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Tuesdays   and  Fridays  at  Wellesley  College. 


Hr.  B.  L.  WHELPLEY, 

Pianoforte  and  Harmony  Lessons. 

NEW  ADDRESS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Hadame  HARCHESI,  Paris. 

Resumes  lessons  Wednesday,  October  fourth. 
THE  COPLEY, COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-rr.usicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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MECHANICS  HALL,  WORCESTER. 


BostoijSumptionijOfctiestra 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


Second  and  Last  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  25, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  fay  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
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WASSILY  SAFONOFF 

Conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  and 
Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Moscow,  now  in 
America  as  a  guest  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, and  who  will  conduct  also  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  tour,  will  use  exclusively  the 

ifeurt&i|aurliit 

PIANO 


JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

The  Russian  Pianist,  who  visits  this  country  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  and  who  is  to  play  with  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Wassily  Safonoff  Conductor,  on  tour,  will  play 

exclusively  the 

PIANO 


Jtefltt&ipiImGk 


492  Boylston  Street 

BOSTON 

{Opposite  Institute  of  Technology) 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 

PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Viouns. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn  F. 

VIOLONCELLOS. 

Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


FLUTES. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn.  Clarinets.  Bass  Clarinet 

Muller  F.  Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A.  Fntzsche,  O. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 

Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill  C. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Contra-bassoon. 
Debuchy,  A. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Ltbrariaw. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell,  J. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Represented  in  Worcester  by  S.  R.  LELAND  &  SON 


Boston 

_  i    MECHANICS  HALL, 

bymphony    |  Worcester. 

Ol*CllCStt"3  Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


SECOND  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  25, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME. 

Dvorak        .  Overture,  "  Nature,"  Op.  91 

Mendelssohn        ....  Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64 
Bach  ....         Pastorale  from  the  "  Christmas  Oratorio  " 


Brahms       .....         Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


SOLOIST: 
Miss  MARIE  HALL. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &   Co.,   Makers 

FW:h    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New   York 


"Nature,"  Overture  for  Grand  Orchestra,  Op.  91. 

Anton  DvofcAK 
(Born  at  Miihlhausen   (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September   8,   1 

died  at  Prague,  May  i,  1904.) 

This  overture  is  really  the  first  section  of  Dvorak's  triple-  overture. 
"Nature,  Life,  Love."  It  is  known  generally  in  concert  halls  by  the 
title,  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  second  is  known  as  "Carnival,'' 
Op.  92,  and  the  third  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  Tl ie 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
of  America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue,  in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance 
in  this  country.  The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr. 
Hmil  Fischer.  The  orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Warren  conducted  "America";  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered 
an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds:  the  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the 
New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's  "Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and  a  Te  Deum  ("expressly  written  for 
the  occasion")  were  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 
The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple  Overture  had  not  yet  been  per- 
formed in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated 
by  Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 


New  Song's  and  Ballads  for 
Teachers  and  Recital-g'ivers 


April's  Here 

Now  sleeps  the  Crimson 

Petal 
Light  of  mine  Eyes 
If  I  built  a  World  for  you 
Three  Encore  Songs 
Little  White  Sun 
Sea  hath  its  Pearls 
Violet  and  the  Rose 
Indian  River  Song 


Soprano 

By  Landon  Ronald 


Roger  Quilter 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 

L.  Lehmann 

P.  Bowie 

Cuthbert  Wynne 

Ellen  Cowdell 

A.  L. 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 


A_  Breton  Lullaby 
Living  Poems 
I  am  not  Fair 
Kashmira  Song 
Soft  falls  the  Dusk 


Contralto 

By  Reginald  Somerville 
R.  Batten 
F.  Paolo  Tosti 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
Muriel  Nelson 


Tenor 


My  ain  Folk 
A  Smile 
Beloved 
In  the  Dawn 


By  Laura  Lemon 
Landon  Ronald 
A.  Goring  Thomas 
Edward  Elgar 


Baritone  and  Bass 


Two  Elizabethan  Lyrics 

My  Captain 

Soldier's  Toast 

Vagabond 

Love  of  a  Heart,  that's  True 

Give  a  Man  a  Horse 


By  H.  Lane  Wilson 
Cyril  Scott 
J.  Airlie  Dix 
R.  V.  Williams 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
G.  H.  S.  Lewis 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,    9  East   17th  Street,   /MEW  YORK 


U/>e  Musician 


U      A  monthly  publication,  edited  by  THOMAS  TAPPER. 

The  New  Year's  number,  now  ready,  contains: 

Musical  Instruments  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.  II.  Stringed  In- 
struments    .      FRANK  H.  MARLING 

First  Concerts  in  England 

JAROSLAW  DE  ZIELINSKI 

"  Roland  of  Berlin,"  Leoncavallo's  New 
Opera    .  LOUISE  ANNA  WACHTER 

The  Rationale  of  Mason's  "  Technics  "     .     W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Young  Woman  in  Music      .    EMILIE  FRANCES  BAUER 


Regular   Departments 


The  Yoice 

Conducted  by  William  Shake- 
speare, the  famous  London  teacher. 

Club  Programs  from  All  Nations 

Conducted  by  Arthur  Elson. 
VIII.  Classical  Germany. 

The  Piano 

Contains  "  The  Magic  Pedal,  the 
Soul  of  the  Pianoforte,"  by  Mary 
Venable.  Introductory  to  a  series 
of  articles  on  this  most  modern 
development  of  piano  playing. 

The  Organ 

Gives  particular  attention  to  the 
music  of  the  church. 


For  the  Young  People 

Conducted  by  the  Editor. 

The  Lesson  Club 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Percy  Goetsch- 
ius.  Contains  the  elements  of  coun- 
terpoint, also  articles  by  Dr.  Smith 
N.  Penfield  on  Practical  Acoustics. 

The  Violin  and  Orchestra 

New  literature,  new  methods  and 
teaching  pieces,  and  notes  of  inter- 
est to  players  of  stringed  and  other 
instruments  of  the  orchestra. 

Public  School  Music 

A  new  department,  designed  to 
stimulate  popular  education  in 
music. 


Also  twenty-four  pages  of  new  vocal  and  instrumental  music.      There  are 
many  illustrations. 


Price,  15  cents  per  copy 


Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  p 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe— Nature,   Life,   and   L< 
ceived  nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia. 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.     This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individ- 
ual, who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unehai 
able  laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  overture  ' 'Nature,"  or,  as  Mr.  Apthorp  translated  the  German 
title,  "On  Nature's  Bosom,"  or  '"Mid  Natural  Scenery,"  was  described, 
as  was  the  second  overture,  "Life,"  entitled  at  the  first  performance 
at  Prague  "Bohemian  Carnival"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carni- 
val." The  former  was  likened  unto  "II  Penseroso,"  the  latter  to 
"I/  Allegro." 

The  translation  into  English  was  made  for  this  occasion  in  New 
York  by  E.  Emerson : — 

Nature. 

"As  a  typical  expression  of  his  fondness  for  nature  and  of  the  blissful 
and  occasional  reverent  feelings  which  it  stirs  in  him,  the  composer 
chose  to  present  the  emotions  produced  by  a  solitary  walk  through 
meadows  and  woods  on  a  quiet  summer  afternoon,  when  the  shadows 
grow  long  and  longer,  till  they  lose  themselves  in  the  dusk,  and  gradually 
turn  into  the  early  dark  of  night.  Unlike  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, the  unconscious  summer  music  of  drowsy  crickets  and  birds 
is  not  actually  represented  by  instrumental  equivalents.  Subjective 
feeling  only  is  suggested  by  the  blithesome  introduction  melody  in 
F  major,  which  is  ornamented  by  passages  running  over  the  instru- 
ments, like  rills  of  pleasure.     It  is  followed  by  an  expression  of  the 


Dr.  R.  M.  Garfield 

Dentist 

405   MAIN  STREET 
Suite  209,  Walker  Building,  Worcester,   Mass. 


Hours,  9  to  6.     Sundays,  io  to  12. 
Lady  Attendant.  Telephone,  980. 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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growing  vociferous  joy  which  all  nature  proclaims.  The  more  quia 
gladness  of  the  beholder  finds  voice  in  the  second  melody,  in  A  majctf, 
whose  spirit  is  enlivened  into  a  broader  universal  gayct  v.  rising  rapidly 
to  a  climax,  from  which  the  theme  quickly  returns  to  the  tranquil 
pastoral  form. 

"The  so-called  elaboration  section  leads  back  to  the  first  key  of 
F  major,  and  relapses  into  the  classical  overture  form.  The  pre- 
dominating suggestions  henceforth  are  peace  and  quietude,  with  little 
interruptions  here  and  there,  such  as  are  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
rustling  of  the  tree-tops  in  the  forest  or  by  the  subdued  exclamations 
of  a  garrulous  little  brook.  All  this  is  done  with  a  light  touch,  so  that 
it  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  listener  to  supply  what  the  music 
can  but  faintly  suggest.  Finally,  when  darkness  has  set  in,  there  are 
only  the  sounds  of  night.  The  pervading  mood  of  the  composer 
becomes  similar  to  that  of  Milton's  'II  Penseroso'  when  night  over- 
takes him,  while  he  listens  to  the  even-song  of  the  nightingale  and 
hears 

" '  The  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide  water'd  shore, 
Swi aging  slow  with  sullen  roar.'  " 

This  overture  was  played  here  for  the  first  time  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  December  7,  1895.  ("Carnival" 
was  first  performed  at  one  of  these  concerts,  January  5,  1895,  and 
"Othello"  February  6,  1897.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  strings.  It 
was  published  in  1894. 

It  begins  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  6-4,  with  a  long  pedal- 


MARY  M.  FLETCHER 

Osteopathic 
Physician ... 

Hours,  10-12,  2-4,  and  by  appointment 

227  Day  Building,  4  Walnut  Street 

Telephone,  2985-3.       Residence  Telephone,  2353-2 

Ex-Governor  H .  S.  Pingree,  of  Michigan:  "Oste- 
opathy is  a  science  entitled  to  all  respect  and  confi- 
dence as  a  distinct  advancement  in  medicine.  I  know 
it  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  relieving  suffer- 
ing and  deformity." 


Jones  &  Donaldson 

LADIES'  and  GENTLEMEN'S 

HAIR-DRESSING 

SHAMPOOING 

FACIAL  and  SCALP  MASSAGE 

MANICURING  and  CHIROPODY 
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DAY  BUILDING,  Room  342 

Walnut  Street  Entrance 
Telephone,  3553-2     WORCESTER,  Mass. 
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point  (bass  clarinet,  horns,  kettledrums,  double-basses),  over  which 
bassoons  and  violas  give  out  the  first  theme.  The  phrases  of  this 
theme  are  answered  by  flute  or  oboe.  The  theme  is  developed  in  a 
gradual  crescendo,  until  it  is  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra. 
The  development  is  followed  by  a  short  subsidiary  in  A  minor;  there 
is  a  return  to  F  major  and  then  a  modulation  to  A  major.  The  second 
theme,  A  major,  is  of  a  light  nature,  and  it  is  given  out  pianissimo  by 
the  strings  and  developed  at  length  by  them  and  the  wood- wind. 
Violins  in  octaves  play  a  cantabile  subsidiary  (A  major).  The  first 
theme  returns  to  crown  the  climax,  and  the  first  part  of  the  movement 
ends  in  A  major.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate.  The  third  part 
begins  with  the  first  theme  in  English  horn  and  clarinet,  then  flute. 
It  proceeds  regularly,  and  the  coda  opens  fortissimo  with  the  first 
theme  in  horns  and  trumpets  against  a  tremolo  in  violins  and  violas. 
The  overture  ends  softly  with  a  use  of  the  first  theme. 

Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp  observed  in  his  notes  to  this  overture, 
when  it  was  first  played  here:  "The  title  of  this  overture  is  not  easy 
to  translate  succinctly;  the  German  'In  der  Natur'  quite  conveys  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Czech,  'V  pfirode,'  which  the  English  'In 
Nature'  certainly  does  not  do  so  well.  It  might  be  freely  rendered 
by  'On  Nature's  Bosom'  or  "Mid  Natural  Scenery.'  Dr.  Dvorak 
might  well  have  chosen  Schiller's 


P&&NO 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing   to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


GEORGE     L.    SCHIRMER    &    COMPANY 

38    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 
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"  'Freude  trinken  alle  Wcscn 
An  den  Briisten  der  Natur.'  * 

as  the  motto  for  his  work." 


* 


The  concert  in  New  York  in  which  Dvorak  was  introduced  was  a 
curious  affair.  The  New  York  Times  said:  "To  attempt  to  give  Dr. 
Dvorak's  engagement  as  director  of  a  local  music  school  the  appearance 
of  a  national  event  was  beyond  all  question  a  piece  of  impudence, 
and  could  have  been  attempted  only  by  persons  conversant  with  the 
great  truth  established  by  Mr.  Barnum,  that  the  American  public  loves 
to  be  humbugged.  There  is  no  humbug  about  Antonin  Dvorak,  but 
there  was  a  good  deal  about  the  prefatory  portion  of  his  first  concert. 
For  that,  however,  the  eminent  composer  cannot  be  held  responsible. 
He  was  probably  told  that  it  would  be  expected.  The  performance 
began  with  the  singing  by  the  chorus,  accompanied  by  orchestra  and 
organ,  of  'America,'  set  forth  on  the  programme  as  the  'National 
Hymn.'  Now  a  national  conservatory  ought  to  know  the  national 
hymn  of  its  own  country.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  know — and  if  it 
does  not  it  should  be  made  to  know — that  the  people  of  these  United 
States  will  not  accept  as  their  national  hymn  any  masquerading  version 
of  'God  save  the  Queen.'     Many  Americans  are  willing  to  sing  'God 

*  All  beings  drink  joy  at  Nature's  breasts. — W.  F.  A. 
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save  the  Queen '  when  it  is  not  disguised,  and  to  give  three  cheers  for  her 
Majesty  into  the  bargain,  but  when  they  stand  up  to  sing  their  national 
hymn  they  wish  to  sing  'The  Star-spangled  Banner.' 

"Secondly,  there  was  no  satisfactory  reason  why  an  oration  should 
be  delivered.  The  arrival  of  Dr.  Dvorak  to  direct  the  business  of 
teaching  music  at  the  National  Conservatory  is  unquestionably  a 
beneficent  thing  for  art ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  subject  that  a  large 
audience  cares  to  have  discussed  in  a  twenty-minute  speech.  Speech- 
making  is  altogether  too  common  an  offence."  And  then  the  Times 
criticised  the  oration  severely. 

"Dr.  Dvorak  is  an  extremely  bad  conductor.  His  beat  is  so  uncer- 
tain that  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  body  of  players  or  singers 
could  follow  it  with  confidence.  Certainly  those  before  him  last  night 
did  not,  and  therefore  the  performance  of  his  two  new  works  was  not 
what  it  might  have  been.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  that  Dr. 
Dvorak  should  be  a  great  conductor.  So  long  as  he  will  continue  to 
pour  forth  music  from  his  fertile  brain,  men  and  women  will  be  found 
to  sing  and  play  it  well.     Interpreters  are  many,  creators  are  few." 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  B  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
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Charles  Gounod.    Operas  (French  text),  11  vols.    .       . $50-00 

W.A.Mozart.    Operas  (German  and  Italian  text ,  11  vols 20.00 

J.  Offenbach.    12  selected  operas  (French  text),  12  vols 42.00 

G.  Rossini.    30  operas  (Italian  text),  30  vols.      .       .  -■  -. 125.00 

Johann  Strauss.    18  operas  (German  text),  18  vols 75.00 

Arthur  Sullivan.    19  operas,  19  vols 47.00 

G.  Verdi.    29  operas  (Italian  text),  29  vols 80.00 

C.  M.  v.  Weber.    6  operas  (German  text),  6  vols.             12.50 

These  sets  are  particularly  adapted  for  private  libraries,  and  are  offered  at  very 
low  prices.  Some  of  these  scores  are  becoming  difficult  to  procure,  and  we  cannot 
engage  to  fill  orders  after  our  present  stock  is  exhausted.     Others  are  in  preparatio  n 
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OVER  FORTY  different  makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano-players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Piano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World/'  but  it  is  un- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially 
in  writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear 
the  first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  allegro 
molto  appassionato,  B  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme,  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the 
solo  instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of 
arpeggios,  which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the 
first  theme  by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is 
in  regular  form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of 
the  first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up 
with  the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  allegretto  norr  troppo, 
B  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  allegro  molto  vivace,  B 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  by  many  distinguished  violinists  who 
have  visited  this  city.  It  has  been  played  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Boston  by  Alfred  de  Seve  (February  18,  1882),  Willis  B.  No  well 
(December  26,  1885),  C.  M.  Loeffler  (December  11,  1886),  Franz  Kneisel 
(March  23,  1895),  and  Leonora  Jackson  (February  17,  1900). 


/▼ITS.  larriCl  P%«  TVallS  0f  Manipulation  and  Hy- 
gienic Treatment  of  the  Scalp  and  Shampooing ;  Facial  Treatment ; 
Manicuring ;  Superfluous  Hair  removed  without  pain  or  blemish. 
Patrons  treated  at  their  residences.     Address 

Knowles  Block,  Room  41.      Telephone,  3468=3 
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It  is  a  perfect  food,  highly  nourish- 
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prolong  life. 
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M.  Brillat-Savarin says  :  "Those 
who  make  constant  use  of  choco- 
late are  the  ones  who  enjoy  the 
most  steady  health,  and  are  the 
least  subject  to  a  multitude  of 
little  ailments  which  destroy  the 
comfort  of  life." 
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Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

The  "  Weihnachtsoratorium''  was  composed  at  Leipsic  in  1734.  The 
text  is  from  Luke  ii.  1  and  3-21,  Matthew  ii.  1-12.  It  is  divided  into 
six  sections  for  the  three  days  of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  New  Year's 
Sunday,  and  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany.  Each  division  is  a  com- 
plete composition  for  one  of  six  days,  and  thus  the  work  was  usually 
performed.  '  'As  the  Christmas  Oratorio  was  composed  for  a  year 
when  there  was  no  Sunday  after  Christmas  till  after  New  Year's  Day, 
in  after  times,  so  long  as  Bach  lived,  it  could  only,  be  completely  given 
in  years  when  this  occurred  again, — three  times,  namely,    1739-40, 

1744-45,  1745-46." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  complete  work  after  Bach's 
death  was  at  Breslau  in  1844. 

The  Shepherds'  Music  is  the  first  number  of  Part  II.  The  follow- 
ing stands  in  Bach's  own  handwriting  in  the  original  manuscript : — 

Feria  2  Nativitatis  Christ. 
"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben  Gegend" 
Sinfonia. 

Also  the  original  voice  parts  bear  on  the  wrapper  in  Bach's  hand- 
writing : — 

OLD    ACE 

SHORN   OF  ITS  TERRORS 

Ladies,  look  at  this  face  and  choose 
which  side  you  will  have  for  your 
model. 

A  woman  is  never  old  at  heart.  Why 
should  she  look  older  than  she  feels  ? 
Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  why  should  not  a 
woman  be  always  young  ?  She  can  be. 
We  treat  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
smallpox  pittings,  moles,  birthmarks, 
freckles,  puffy  rings  under  the  eyes, 
deep  wrinkles,  loss  of  contour,  and  all 
facial  blemishes.  Those  contemplat- 
ing having  this  work  done  should  not 
fail  to  investigate  our  method.  It  is 
simply  marvellous.  It  is  not  a  painful 
process.  There  is  no  cutting  or  burn- 
ing, no  injecting  of  paraffine. 
We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  Toilet 
Articles. 

Remember  it  was  the  old  woman  who 
went  to  the  beauty  doctor  three  times 
a  week  that  married  the  "dodo  bird" 
and  the  millions. 

Mrs.  J.  D.FORBES,  Dermatologist, 
157  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Branch  of  M*  Ella  Harris  Institute  of  Dermatology,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Pars  2  Oratorii 
Tempore  Nativitatis  Christi  Feria  2 
"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben, "  etc. 
&  4  voici,  2  travers,  2  Hautb.  d'amour,  2  Hautb.  da  Caccia,  2  violini,  viola  c  con- 
tinue) di  Joh.  Sebast.  Bach. 

In  other  words,  the  introduction  was  scored  for  two  traverse  ilutes, 
two  oboi  d'amore,  two  oboi  da  caccia,  first  and  second  violins,  viola, 
organ,  and  continuo.* 

Robert  Franz  (named  Knauth,  1815-92)  substituted  two  clarinets 
and  two  English  horns  for  the  obsolete  oboi  d'amore  t  and  oboi  da 
caccia,  and  added  parts  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns. 

The  introduction  is  an  Andantino  con  moto  in  G  major,  12-8,  and 
consists  in  the  free  contrapuntal  development  of  a  single  theme  in  Sicili- 
ana  t  rhythm. 

*  "Continuo,"  or  "basso  continuo,"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental  bass  voice,  which  was 
introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accompaniment  was  gradually 
developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 

t  Oboi  d'amore  have  in  recent  years  been  constructed  by  Mahillon  and  others.       Two  were  used  in 

Boston  on  December  3,  iqoi,  when  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  was  sung  by  the  Cecilia  Society. 

t  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells;  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of  6-8. 
A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz,  and  the 
dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  Musicalisches  Lexicon  (1732),  classed  the  Siciliana 
as  a  canzonetta:  "  The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 
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Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  at  the  fourth  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  May  17,  1877  (Miss  Thursby,  Miss  Cary,  Messrs.  W.  J. 
and  J.  F.  Winch,  solo  singers,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight 
wrote:  "It  had  had  too  few  chances  of  rehearsal,  while  it  is  a  kind  of 
music  in  which  our  singers  are  not  much  at  home.  Then  it  needed  the 
additional  accompaniments  by  Franz  to  fill  out  Bach's  intention;  these 
unfortunately  arrived  only  the  day  after  the  feast."  The  Society  per- 
formed the  two  parts  again  on  December  23,  1877  (Miss  Thursby,  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Sawyer,  Miss  Cary,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Winch  and  A.  E.  Stoddard,  solo 
singers).  "The  Pastoral  Symphony  certainly  sounded  better  than 
before  on  account  of  the  Franz  accompaniments ;  but  it  was  unfortu- 
nately taken  too  fast,  nor  was  the  legato  character  sufficiently  observed 
in  the  reeds.  The  added  part  of  low  clarinets  (which  had  to  serve  for 
the  English  horns  with  which  Franz  replaces  the  oldoboi  da  caccia,  etc.) 
made  the  whole  harmony  sound  warmer  and  less  poverty-stricken." 
The  two  parts  were  performed  by  the  Society  on  April  8,  1890  (Mme. 
Nordica,  Miss  Winant,  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and  M.  W.  Whitney, 
solo  singers).  The  sixth  part  was  sung  at  a  Cecilia  concert,  April  2, 
1883  (Miss  E.  M.  Abbott,  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid,  and  Mr. 
A.  F.  Arnold,  solo  singers).  Selections  from  the  first  two  parts  were 
sung  at  a  Cecilia  concert,  November  19,  1883  (Miss  Ita  Welsh  and  Dr. 
E.  C.  Bullard,  solo  singers) .  Excerpts  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio  were 
performed  by  the  Choral  Art  Society  in  Trinity  Church,  December  16, 
1904. 

The  Shepherds'  Music  was  played  here  at  a  Thomas  concert,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1 87 1,  and  at  concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1878,  January  6,  1881;  it  has  been  played  here  at  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  22,  1884,  November  26, 
1887,   December  22,    1894,   December  23,    1897,  December  23,  1898. 

Gospel  recitations  were  performed  in  the  mediaeval  church  with  a 
distribution  of  parts  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Ascension,  as  well  as 
in  Passion  Week,  but  they  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  Protestant 
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Church  at  Christmas  or  Ascension  during  the  first  centurv  and  a  half 
after  the  introduction  of  this  reformed  faith.     Spitta  did  not  find 
instance  of  these  recitations  in  Thuringia  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.      "We  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  have  had  then  any    < 
nized  connection  with  the  customs  of  the  older  church;  they   must 
rather  be  regarded  as  merely  suggested  by  the  ancient  and  favorite 
Passion  form.     This  explains  why  Bach  should  have  given  the  works 
in  question  the  title,  then  so  foreign,  of  oratorio.     There  was  nodi 
nation  at  his  service  derived  from  church  tradition  and  custom,  so  hv 
borrowed  the  name  of  the  form  which  seemed  to  have  a  comparative!  v 
close  affinity  to  that  which  he  had  evolved.     In  this  one  respect  the 
connection  of  the  oratorios  with  the  liturgy  for  the  three  festivals  is  far 
less  deeply  rooted  than  is  that  of  the  Passion  music  with  its  correspond- 
ing liturgy.' ' 

But  in  the  Protestant  churches  at  Leipsic  there  were  in  Bach's  time 
survivals  of  the  old  Christmas  drama.  The  manger  was  in  the  church ; 
boys  represented  the  angels  and  proclaimed  the  Saviour's  birth ;  priests 
entered  as  shepherds  and  approached  the  manger;  others  asked  the 
shepherds  what  they  had  seen  there, —  "Pastores,  dicite";  the  shep- 
herds answered  and  sang  a  lullaby  at  the  manger.  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  also  impersonated,  and  Mary  asked  Joseph  to  help  her  rock  the 
cradle.  This  was  one  of  the  customs  which  the  Council  wished  to 
abolish  in  1702.  And  in  Bach's  day  there  was  probably  a  symbolic 
ceremony  representing  the  angels'  message:  boys  dressed  as  angels 
and  divided  into  four  choirs  were  placed  in  four  parts  of  the  church, 
and  they  sang  the  Christmas  hymn,  ■  'Quern  pastores  laudavere,"  line 
for  line,  alternately.  Furthermore,  there  were  Christmas  plays  out- 
side the  church,  and  these  plays  were  performed  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  freedom. 

'  It  was  the  custom  in  Christmas  plays  for  the  shepherds  watching  by 
night  to  sing  a  Cantilena  de  laude  pastorum.     One  of  these  songs  began : — 

Let  us  sing  the  shepherds'  glory 
Who  have  been  renowned  in  story, 
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just  as  in  England  there  were  songs  in  praise  of  certain  handicrafts. 
In  this  song  all  the  shepherds  named  in  the  Old  Testament  were  enu- 
merated. 

"To  be  perfectly  in  sympathy  with  the  instrumental  symphony 
which  opens  the  second  part,  we  shall  do  well  to  imbue  our  minds  with 
the  sentiment  on  which  the  scene  of  the  shepherds  by  night  was  based 
in  the  Christmas  plays.  A  combination  of  opposite  factors, —  which 
presented  no  difficulties  to  the  naive  minds  of  the  people, — of  the  grace 
of  the  Eastern  idyl  with  the  severity  of  the  starlit  boreal  winter's  night, 
gave  the  fundamental  feeling  of  this  symphony." 

*  * 
The  Bach  and  Handel  fetishists  often  insist  that  the  two  composers 
were  scrupulous  in  their  setting  the  fitting,  the  only  appropriate  music 
to  the  text.  The  assertion  only  shows  the  ignorance  of  these  believ- 
ers in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  music  of  these  masters.  Handel 
was  not  only  a  gloriously  reckless  borrower,  plunderer,  thief,  but  with 
Olympian  indifference  he  would  take  love  music  from  one  of  his  operas 
and  put  it  to  religious  texts.  Rossini  has  been  censured  for  transfer- 
ring a  famous  passage  from  Don  Basilio's  " Calumny"  aria  in  "The 
Barber  of  Seville"  to  his  "Othello,"  in  which  it  serves  for  the  entrance 
of  the  Moor  in  the  last  act,  but  here  at  least  is  the  suggestion  to  the 
opera-goer  of  the  effects  of  slander.  Bach  in  this  Christmas  Oratorio 
did  not  hesitate  to  transfer  most  of  the  madrigal  pieces  from  secular 
occasional  music, — as  from  a  "Drama  for  Music"  composed  for  a 
queen's  birthday  in  1733,  from  a  piece  composed  for  a  birth- 
day of  an  heir  apparent,  from  a  complimentary  cantata  for  a  king,  etc. 
In  one  of  these  occasional  cantatas  Hercules  sings : '  'Wreathing  serpents, 
long  since  crushed  and  sore  defeated,  seek  not  my  spirit  to  lull  and  en- 
twine." The  accompaniment  depicts  the  twining  of  the  snakes;  but 
in  the  Christmas  Oratorio  it  goes  with  the  words :  -  'Strengthen  me,  that 
I  may  endeavor  to  praise  worthily  thy  mercy." 

* 
*  * 

The  word  '  'oratorio"  in  the  extant  sense  comes  from  the  musical 

services  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  (1515-95), 

in  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.     These  were  virtu- 

ually  examples  of  the  older  Mystery  play,  improved  and  adapted  to  a 

religious  service.     '  'The  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  or  Congregation  of 

the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  was  a  society  of  simple  priests  without  vows, 

for  plain  preaching  and  popular  services,  constituted  at  Rome  in  1564 

and  recognized  by  the  Pope  in  1575;  so  named  from  the  small  chapel, 

or  oratory,  built  over  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jerome,  in 

which  the  founder  and  his  followers,  'Fathers  of  the  Oratory, '  carried 

on  their  work  for  six  years  before  1564.     In  1577  the   congregation 

removed  to  the  new  church  {Chiesa  Nuova)  of  the  Valicella,  in  which 
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were  conducted  the  musical  services,  thence  called,  in  Italian,  oratorio.'* 
John  Evelyn  wrote  in  his  Diary,  November  8,  1644:  "This  evening  I 
was  invited  to  heare  rare  musiq  at  the  Chiesa  Nova;  the  black  marble 
pillars  within  led  us  to  that  most  precious  Oratory  of  Philippus  Nerius 
their  founder,  they  being  of  the  oratory  of  Secular  priests  under 
no  vow."  The  Oratory  was  introduced  into  England  in  1847 
by  Dr.  Newman — the  Oratorio  at  Birmingham,  the  Brompton  Oratory. 

Early  instances  of  the  word  '  'oratorio"  in  English  literature:  Cham- 
bers's Cyclopaedia,  1727-38,  under  "Opera":  "At  Rome  they  have  a 
kind  of  spiritual  opera's,  frequent  in  Lent.  .  .  .  The  Italian's  call  them 
oratorio's."  Fielding's  "Amelia,"  iv.,  viii. :  "She  had  a  present  of  a 
ticket  for  the  oratorio." 

The  word  was  used  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  mean  pulpit. 

The  first  oratorio,  '  'Storia,  Esempio,  Misterio,"  was  probably  Emilio 
de'  Cavalieri's  ' 'Rappresentazione  di  anima  e  di  corpo"  (Oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Neri,  Rome,   1600). 

The  word  '  'oratorio"  was  elastic:  it  was  an  abbreviation  of  "rappre- 
sentazione per  il  (or  'nel')  oratorio."  Neri  was  associated  for  a  time 
with  Giovanni  Animuccia  (born  about  1500,  died  1570  or  1571),  who 
wrote  '  'Laudi  spirituali,"  a  species  of  hymn -like  songs  of  praise  for  the 
congregation.  They  were  published  in  two  volumes,  1563,  1570.  He 
also  wrote  madrigals. 

In  the  early  oratorios  the  text  was  of  a  moralizing  nature,  in  which 
abstract  ideas,  such  as  "Pleasure,  Time,  the  World,"  were  personified. 
The  text  was  also  taken  from  the  Gospels,  New  Testament  scenes,  epi- 
sodes from  the  Old  Testament;  or,  later,  Christian  legends  were  em- 
ployed, and  even  the  history  of  the  Church  furnished  material,  as  in 
1  'Johann  Huss,"  by  Lowe  (Berlin,  1842).  The  part  of  a  narrator  was 
the  invention  of  Giacomo  Carissimi  (born  about  1604,  died  1674),  who 
also  perfected  the  monodic  style,  the  recitative,  and  the  instrumental 
accompaniment. 

The  oratorio  was  often  a  dramatic  performance  acted  on  the  stage. 
We  know  from  the  Autobiography  of  Carl  Ditters,  otherwise  known 
as  von  Dittersdorf,  that  such  representations  were  given  as  late  as 
1767  or  1768.     In  his  description  of  his  oratorio  ''Isacco"  he  praises 
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the  acting  of  the  singers:  "Even  the  boy  who  played  the  Angel  was 
excellent."  The  stage  setting  was  a  grove,  and  near  this  grove  was  the 
dwelling-house  of  Abraham.  "The  costumes  imitated  exceedingly 
well  ancient  designs."  Handel  in  England  was  not  allowed  to  bring  out 
his  early  oratorios  on  the  stage  as  ' '  sacred  operas."  On  the  other  hand, 
Rossini's  opera,  "Moses  in  Egypt,"  was  not  allowed  in  England  unless 
it  were  sung  as  a  conventional  oratorio. 

In  modern  times  we  have  Saint-Saens's  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  which 
is  performed  as  opera  or  as  oratorio.  Liszt's  "Legend  of  St.  Elisabeth" 
has  been  performed  recently  in  Germany  with  scenery,  costumes,  and 
action. 

Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  was  performed  at  the  Hyperion  Theatre, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  8,  1901.  The  May  Festival  in  New  Haven  was 
"brought  to  a  thrilling  conclusion"  by  this  performance,  with  "  a  com- 
plete setting  of  costumes,  scenery,  and  properties."  To  quote  from 
the  passionate  advance-circular:  "As  the  curtain  rises  on  the  opening 
scene,  Elijah  stands  with  his  long  beard  and  historic  mantle.  .  .  .  The 
interest  is  further  heightened  when  the  priests  of  Baal  stand,  crying 
to  their  idols.  .  .  .  The  very  emotional  scene  between  the  widow  and 
Elijah  is  another  opportunity  for  fine  dramatic  effect.  .  .  .  All  the 
features  will  be  faithfully  portrayed  in  this  scene."  And  among  the 
"beautiful  scenes"  in  part  second  was  "the  ascension  of  Elijah  in  a 
cloud  to  heaven."  The  oratorio  was  conducted  by  Emilio  Agramonte 
and  staged  by  Frank  Lee  Short.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Shannah 
Cumming,  Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  Messrs.  William  H.  Rieger  and  Erics- 
son F.  Bushnell.  There  was  evidently  some  doubt  beforehand  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  performance,  for  there  was  this  reassuring  statement: 
"In  order  that  the  determination  to  present  a  reverent  and  dignified 
performance  of  this  sacred  oratorio  may  be  fully  understood,  and  to 
prevent  a  careless  criticism  by  any  one,  that  the  plan  either  in  its  in- 
ception or  development  will  be  unsuitable  to  such  a  work,  a  committee 
of  gentlemen,  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  art  and  literature, 
have  been  freely  consulted  in  respect  to  the  musico-dramatic  rendition 
of  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah,'  and  have  given  the  undertaking  their  full 
approval." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  an  attempt  to  produce  Rossini's  "Moses" 
in  Boston  as  an  oratorio  on  a  Sunday  night  some  years  ago  provoked 
lively  discussion,  and  the  newspapers  published  violent  or  jocose  letters 
from  persons,  who,  to  quote  Charles  Reade,  have  no  other  waste-pipe 
for  their  intellect  than  such  correspondence. 

Then  there  are  the  "sacred  operas"  of  Rubinstein:  "The  Tower  of 
Babel"  (Diisseldorf,  1872),  "Paradise  Lost"  (Weimar,  about  1855), 
"Moses"  (1887,  Prague,  1894),  "Christus"  (Berlin,  1888,  performed  as 
an  opera  at  least  fourteen  times).  Rubinstein  expressed  his  opinion 
about  ''sacred  opera"  in  a  long  article  that  appeared  in  Joseph  Lewin- 
ski's  "Vor  den  Coulissen,"  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Signale  of  June, 
1882.  In  the  course  of  this  article  Rubinstein  said:  "The  oratorio  is 
an  art  form  which  I  have  always  been  disposed  to  protest  against.  The 
best  known  masterpieces  of  this  form  have  (not  during  the  study  of 
them,  but  when  hearing  them  performed)  always  left  me  cold  indeed 
often  positively  pained  me.  The  stiffness  of  the  musical  and  still  more 
of  the  poetical  form  always  seems  to  me  absolutely  incongruous  with 
the  high  dramatic  feeling  of  the  subject.     To  see  and  hear  gentlemen  in 
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dress-coats,  white  cravats,  yellow  gloves,  holding  in 
them,  or  ladies  in  modern,  often  extravagant  toil 
of  the  grand,  imposing  figures  of  the  Old  and   ' 
always  disturbed  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could 
enjoyment.     Involuntarily   I   felt   and    thought    how    n 
more  impressive,  vivid,  and  true  would  be  all  I  h 
concert-room  if  represented  on  the  stage  with 
and  full  action."     Nearly  all  of  this  article  may  be  found  in  i 
form,  with  translation  into  English,  in  "Anton  Rubii 
ander  M'Arthur  (Edinburgh,  1889),  PP-  53-82. 

These  books  and  articles  maybe  consulted  with  profit   bv  the  stu 
dent  of  oratorio :  Bitter's  "Beitrage  zur  Geschichte   des   Oratoriuii 
(1872);  Wangemann's   "Geschichte  des  Oratoriums"  (1S80);    Brer 
"Les  Oratorios  de  Carissimi"  (Riv.  Mus.,  1897);    R-  Schwarz- 
erste   deutsche  Oratorium"   (Jahrb.   Peters,   1898);    Galli's   "Est( 
Musicale"  (1900);    Schering's   "Zur  Geschichte  des  italienisch. 
toriums"  (Jahrb.  Peters,  1903). 


ENTR'ACTE. 


"FROM  SOUR  CAME  SWEET." 

BY  VERNON   BLACKBURN. 

The  mystery  which  approaches  any  modern  inspiration  is  this  par- 
ticular fact,  that  what  seems  to  be  a  sudden  creation  is  really  a  matter 
of  slow  birth  and  of  slower  growth.  Just  as  a  mother  watches 
and  keeps  vigil  over  the  child  of  destiny — we  are  all  children  of  des- 
tiny!— so  do  the  very  few  who  perceive  early  promise  in  the  great 
work  of  the  future  meditate  over  possibilities  and  strive  to  think  that 
they  do  not  "imagine  a  vain  thing."     We  speak  of  the  ultimate  recog- 
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nition  of  musical  artists.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  a  Mrs.  Crummies  of  art. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  she — wonderful  creature! — was  first  seen 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  balancing  herself  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
surrounded  by  blazing  fire-works.  "Such  grace,"  cried  Mr.  Crummies, 
"coupled  with  such  dignity,"  had  never  been  seen  before.  And  Mr. 
Crummies  promptly  offered  his  hand  in  marriage.  Now  the  record 
of  that  fact  embodied  the  essential  significance  of  popularity.  Mrs. 
Crummies  made  a  most  immediate  effect.  Matrimony  and  subsequent 
(one  had  almost  written  posthumous)  laudation  were  the  necessary 
results.  Meanwhile,  we  laugh  to-day  over  the  Crummles's  of  yester- 
day, simply  because  we  find  that,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  too-little  understood 

phrase, 

"Grief  of  a  day  shall  fill  a  day, 
Because  its  creature  died." 

But  one  may  almost  burlesque  Dickens,  and  say,  "Crummies  was 
sugar."  That  is  to  say,  the  art  of  music  is  part  of  the  interminable 
philosophy  of  things ;  it  is  not  immediately  recognizable  when  it  reaches 
a  zenith  in  any  generation.  It  is  sour  to  the  taste  at  first,  but  sweet 
as  honey  afterwards.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  connection  not  to 
recall  a  sort  of  reversal  of  "Revelation"  and  the  eating  of  the  "little 
book,"  which  "was  in  my  mouth  sweet  as  honey,"  and  afterwards  was 
bitter  to  the  eater.  Music  is  brought  forth  with  much  travail  of  spirit; 
but  it  is  one  of  nature's  beneficent  laws  that  the  things  that  cost  much 
pain  bring  mostly  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  fulfilment  of  things. 

In  other  words,  music  once  more  emphasizes  the  mere  chemical  dis- 
tinction between  the  acid  and  the  sweet.  That  which  yesterday  was 
sour  to  the  musical  taste  is  to-day  sweet;  that  which  yesterday  was 
sweet  is  to-day  sour.  Emanuel  Bach  might  write  the  prettily  sweet 
things  of  his  art  by  the  day  and  by  the  hour,  but  he  no  longer  remains 
with  any  class  of  musician  as  a  composer  of  importance.  Thus  it  is  that 
popularity  is  so  immediate  (and  so  meaningless)  a  test  of  artistic 
merit.  "Grief  of  to-day  will  fill  a  day."  One  may  select  a  few  in- 
stances. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the  history  of  musical  art  than 
the  record  of  Mendelssohn.  He  stood  half-way  between  the  things 
that  had  been  and  the  things  that  were  to  be.  He  recognized  every 
possibility  of  his  own  past  as  a  forerunner  of  the  future  (which  was 
his  present),  and  yet  he  stopped  absolutely  short,  when  that  future 
met  him  face  to  face.  He  tasted  the  sweetness  which  time  had  brought 
to  the  acid  of  things ;  he  refused  the  acid  which  one  day  would  turn  to 
sweetness.  That  is  a  very  curious  historical  f act ;  it  belongs,  as  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer,  to  the  essential  organism  of  things;  and 
music  is,  from  the  purely  philosophic  standpoint,  again  absorbed  in 
the  universal  logic  that  asks  and  demonstrates  and  discovers — who 
shall  say  what  issue  ? 
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The  meeting  of  Mendelssohn  with  Goethe  is,  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
surely  one  of  the  most  curiously  engrossing  incidents  in  the  In 
art.     It  proved  the  modern  mind  of  Mendelssohn  (wh< 
jected  subsequent  modern  things  with  scorn)  and  it  demonstrated  the 
eternal  youthfulness  of  the  old  poet,  who  was  ever  1  discoi 

ever  peering  outwards,  ever  making  for  the  East  the 

sunrise  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  in  the  endless  distances  oi  lark. 

Yet  Mendelssohn  was  a  great  musician  of  his  day;  he  was  even  more 
than  that,  though  his  work  is  not  so  pressingly  convincing  as  or* 
was;  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  young  pianist  of  to-day.     The 
amination-room  without  Mendelssohn  would  be  indeed  a  thing  of  bar- 
eness and  infertility.     How  could  judges  at  young  ladies'  institu 
tions  do  their  work  effectively  if  the  "Lieder  ohne  Worte"  had  nc 
been  written?     The  issue  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.     We  return  to  our 
proposition  without  further  proof,  indeed,  without  superfluous  demon 
stration.     Music  has  a  dreadful  claim  upon  them  that  are  given  to 
be  her  expounders.     She  will  not  be  cheaply  dealt  with.     The  sweet- 
ness of  the  summer,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  comes  from  her  loftiness 
and  sourness.     Deal  with  her  justly  and  strongly,  and,  though  at  first 
she  may  repel  you,  she  will  ally  herself  with  you  to  great  issues  in  the 
end.     Be  a  Wagner,  and  Music  will  walk  with  you  through  the  ages. 
Mendelssohn,  in  the  ballroom  of  life,  did  but  ask  her  for  a  dance. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Johannes  Brahms,  the  son  of  a  Hamburg  double-bass  player,  did  not 
begin  his  musical  career  by  writing  a  symphony  which  should  com- 
plete the  work  of  Beethoven.     He  possessed  his  soul  in  patience.     Cham- 
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ber  music,  choral  works,  piano  pieces,  songs,  had  made  him  famous 
before  he  attempted  a  symphony.  His  first  symphony  bears  the  opus 
number  68. 

The  Symphony  in  D  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  December  30, 1877. 
Richter  conducted  it.  The  review  written  by  Eduard  Hanslick  was  of 
more  than  local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

'  'The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.     The 
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hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated. 

' '  Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection ;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  ver- 
nal months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.     The  first 
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trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy  tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first :  ' '  The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 

in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.     "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 

character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.     It  was  to  be 

preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 

the  lists  with  Beethoven.'     The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
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for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'     The  work  might  be  appropri 

ately  termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'th< 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.'  "     But  Miss  I'l-  >n 
May,  in.her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  appkudifl 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;   but  the  enthusi 
asm  of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  o  >rresp  »nd 
ing  warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cove?  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.     The  most  favorable  of  the  prtss  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brain 
tistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment .     'The 
Viennese,'  he  wrote,   'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'     We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than    'pretty'   and    'very  pretty'    when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.     Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.     We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.     We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.     We  should  have,  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*"The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905- 
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BostonSumpIiony  Orctisstra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

» 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


Second  and  Last  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 


WASSILY  SAFONOFF 

Conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  and 
Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Moscow,  now  in 
America  as  a  guest  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, and  who  will  conduct  also  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  tour,  will  use  exclusively  the 

ifcm&lfatitlttt 

PIANO 


JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

The  Russian  Pianist,  who  visits  this  country  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  and  who  is  to  play  with  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Wassily  Safonoff  Conductor,  on  tour,  will   play 

exclusively  the 

ifam&!|amlm 

PIANO 
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492  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 

{Opposite  Institute  of  Technology) 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GER1CKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Royer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe.^W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Muller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Regestein,  E- 

Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J.  F. 


Bass  Clarinet 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON 

Debuchy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Triangle,  etc 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.-     Sauerquell,  J 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Boston 

«-  l.  ♦■"■CITY   HALL, 

Symphony    |  Portland. 

Orchestra.  Twa*rim  s^s™,  i^im. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


SECOND  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Schumann         ....      Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  i,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso ;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.     Trio  I.:  Molto  piii  vivace.     Trio  II. 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy       .         .     Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


tt  -r,    ,.      (a.   Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  )  from    "  The    Damnation 

Hector  Berlin  j  b    ^^  q£  Sy]phs  ^        of  Faust>„  0p   24 

Liszt  .         Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2.  "  Tasso  :  Lament  and  Triumph  " 


SOLOIST : 

Miss  MARIE  HALL. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto. 


HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    Sf   Co.,   Makers 

F^h    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38     .     .  Rowrr  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Badenidi 
near  Bonn,  July  29,  18 

Schumann  worked  during  1832-33  on  a  symphony  in  G  minor.  The 
first  movement  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  coi  a  in 

Zwickau,  November  18,  1832,  by  Clara  Wieck,  who  was  then  thirl 
years  old.     This  movement  was  also  played   Ffebruarj 
Schneeberg,  where  Schumann  lived  for  a  time  with  his  hi 
at  Leipsic,  April  29,  1833,  as  a  first  movement  of  a  First  Sympfa 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in  1 
under  Schumann's  direction;    that  the  last  movement  was  a  fail 
We  know  that  the  symphony  was  completed  and  never  publish 
Schumann   himself   wrote    to   Hofmeister  from    Schneeberg  (Janu 
29,  J833):    "The  symphony  is  going  ahead.     It  is  being  diligently  r, 
hearsed  here  with  Beethoven's  in  A  major,  and  you  would  scared  y 
know  it  by  the  performance  at  Zwickau."     In  a  letter  dated  in    1 
he  wrote  of  a  symphony  which  he  had  nearly  finished  in  1832. 

During  the  years  from  1833  to  1841  Schumann  wrote  many  of  his 
finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  but  they  were  piano  pieces — 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  Carneval,  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor,  Sonata 
in  G  minor,  Fantasie,  Phantasiestitcke,  Davidsbundler,  Kreislerian a 
Novelletten,  Nachtstiicke,  Faschingsschwank — and  songs.  But  in 
1841  he  wrote  Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat;  Overture,  Scherzo,  and 
Finale  (Finale  rewritten  in  1845);  Symphony  in  D  minor  (rewritten 
in  1 85 1,  and  now  known  as  the  Fourth) ;  Allegro  for  piano  and  orches?  r  1 
(used  as  first  movement  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  54). 

Schumann  was  married  to  Clara  Wieck  September  12,  1840.  after 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  father,  after  1 
nervous  strain  of  three  or  four  years.     His  happiness  was  great,  but 

New  Songs  and  Ballads  for 
Teachers  and  Recital-givers 


Soprano 

April's  Here  By  Land  on  Ronald 
Now  sleeps  the  Crimson 

Petal  Roger  Quilter 

Light  of  mine  Eyes  A.  Woodforde-Finden 

If  I  built  a  World  for  you  L.  Lehmann 

Three  Encore  Songs  P.  Bowie 

Little  White  Sun  Cuthbert  Wynne 

Sea  hath  its  Pearls  Ellen  Cowdell 

Violet  and  the  Rose  A.  L. 

Indian  River  Song  A.  Woodforde-Finden 

Contralto 

A  Breton  Lullaby  By  Reginald  Somervilie 

Living  Poems  R.  Batten 

I  am  not  Fair  F.  Paolo  Tosti 

Kashmira  Song  A.  Woodforde-Finden 

Soft  falls  the  Dusk  Muriel  Nelson 


Tenor 

My  ain  Folk  By  Laura  Lemon 
A  Smile  Landon  Ronald 

Beloved  A.  Goring  Thomas 

In  the  Dawn  Edward  Elgar 


Baritone  and  Bass 

Two  Elizabethan  Lyrics  By  H .  Lane  Wilson 

My  Captain  Cyril  Scott 

Soldier's  Toast  I.  Airlie  Dix 

Vagabond  R.  V.  Williams 
Love  of  a  Heart,  that's  True     A.  Woodforde-Finden 

Give  a  Man  a  Horse  G.  H .  S.  Lewis 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,    9  East   17th  Street,   MEW  YORK 


The  Symphony  since  Beethoven 

By  FELIX  WEINGARTNER 


A  treatise  on  the  highest  form  of 
musical  art  by  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  orchestral  conductors.  The 
opinions  here  recorded  are  of  intrin- 
sic value,  fearless  in  conviction  and 
pithy  in  expression,  by  a  critic  who 
is  at  once  scholarly,  unbiassed  in  his 
judgments,  and  unconventional.  It 
is  a  book  not  only  for  music  students, 
but  for  all  who  listen  to  orchestral 
music,  inspiring  as  it  does  a  keener 
and  more  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  masters  who 
have  wrought  in  this  form. 

It  is  seldom  so  much  sane  criticism  is  condensed  into  so  few  pages.  It  is 
a  masterly  review  of  the  symphony. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

His  book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  pithy,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  sum- 
mary of  the  beliefs  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  years  of  maturity  in  close 
scrutiny  of  the  scores  of  the  masters. —  New  York  Sun. 

The  translation  has  been  sympathetically  done.  Weingartner  says  that 
no  reader  of  this  edition  will  suffer  from  the  false  impression  which  was  read 
into  his  first  edition, —  that  he  considers  further  development  of  the  symphony 
impossible.  The  book  gives  a  concise  and  interesting  comment  on  the  com- 
posers.—  Boston  Journal. 

Musicians  and  students  should  read  this  little  book  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. It  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  technical  books 
pouring  from  the  press. —  Carl  G.  Schmidt. 

In  this  book  Weingartner  has  done  something  to  clear  the  musical  atmos- 
phere, though  some  will'  not  like  the  way  their  favorites  have  been  treated, 
however  just  that  treatment  may  be.  The  great  musicians  since  Beethoven 
pass  in  review,  and  the  reader  will  gladly  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  such 
expert  help  in  learning  to  know  them  better.- —  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  serves  as  a 
frontispiece.     Price,  $1.00. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  D1TSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


to  say  with  some  that  this  joy  was  the  direct  inspir 

Symphony  would  be  to  go  against  the  direct  evidei 
composer.     He  wrote  Ferdinand  Wen z<  1 :    '*  It  is  not  ■ 
think  of  the  journal,"— the  Neue  Zeitschnjt  jut    M* 
Schumann,  Wieck,  Schunke,  and  Knorr  in  ad  edited  in  184  i  l>v 

Schumann  alone:  "I  have  during  the  last  days  finished   1  1  Lsk  (at  V 
in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with  happiness,  and  almost  exhausted 
Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony — and,  what  is  more,  a  spri: 
I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  finished."     And  he  said  in  a  let 
(November  23,  1842)  to  Spohr:   "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end 
of  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that 
sways  men  until  they  are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each 
year.     I  do  not  wish  to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the 
period  in  which  the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and 
character,  and  shaped  it  as  it  is."     He  wrote  to  Wilhelm  Taubert,  who 
was  to  conduct  the  work  in   Berlin:    "Could  you  infuse  into  yottt 
orchestra  in  the  performance  a  sort  of  longing  for  the   spring,  which 
I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when  I  wrote  in  February,  1841  ?     The  first  en- 
trance of  trumpets,  this  I  should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it 
were  from  high  above,  like  unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should 
like  reading  between  the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how 
everywhere  it  begins  to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing ;  and.  in 
the  Allegro,  how  little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  bel 
to  spring.-   True,  these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after 
my  work  was  finished;    only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I 
thought  it  as  the  good-bye  of  spring." 

(It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  symphony  was  fully  sketched  in  four 
days,  and  that  Schumann  now  speaks  of  composing  the  work  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1 84 1,  and  now  of  writing  it  toward  the  end  of  that  year.) 


G.  SCHIRMEB,  35  UNION  SQUABE,  NEW  YORK 

Collected  Sets  of  Operas  (in  Vocal  Score 

In  the  ORIGINAL  editions 
(with  the  exception  of  Mozart  and  Weber) 

Charles  Gounod.    Operas  (French  text)  n  vols.    .       . .       •  •g-JJ 

W.A.Mozart.    Operas  (German  and  Italian  text ,  11  vols.  -■ 

J.Offenbach.    12  selected  operas  (French  text),  12  vols.      .  «"» 

G.  Rossini.    30  operas  (Italian  text),  30  vols.      • :;• 

Johann  Strauss.    18  operas  (German  text),  18  vols g^ 

Arthur  Sullivan.    19  operas,  19  vols. S(1U) 

G.Verdi.    29  operas  (Italian  text),  29  vols.  .       • l250 

C.  M.  v.  Weber.    6  operas  (German  text),  6  vols 

These  sets  are  particularly  adapted  for  private  nbraries,  and  are  oftVrcd  a,  v;-,y 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OE  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  f  LANDERS,  Manager.      "**■* 
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The  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  ;.t  ..  Hull 
momc  Concert,  London,  June  5,  1854.     The  Musical  World,  thi 
weekly  journal,  ably  edited,  spoke  as  follows:    "The  only  n 
Herr  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B-flat.  which  madi  id  failu 

deserved  it.     Few  of  the  ancient  'Society  of  British  Mu 
phonies  were  more  incoherent  and  thoroughly  uninten  sting  than  this. 
If  such  music  is  all  that  Germany  can  send  us  of  new,  we  should 
grateful  to  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Wessel  if  they  would  desist  from  imoortin  - 
it." 


* 
*  * 


The  Symphony  in  B-flat  has  been  played  at  Boston  concerts,  under  .Mr. 
Henschel,  March  4,  1882;  Mr.  Gericke,  November  15,  1884,  November 
13,  1886,  November  3,  1888;  Mr.  Nikisch,  March  8,  1890,  January 
1891,  April  16,  1892,  January  28,  1893;  Mr.  Paur,  November  25,  1893, 
December  7,  1895,  October  23,  1897;  Mr.  Gericke,  October  14,  1899, 
January  4,  1902,  March  5,  1904. 


Miss  Marie  Hall,  violinist,  was  born  at  Newcastle,  England,  April 
8,  1884.  Her  father,  a  harpist,  with  his  wife,  wandered  from  town 
to  town.  Their  daughter  showed  musical  talent  at  an  early  age.  She 
studied  the  violin,  at  first  with  her  father  and  Hildegarde  Werner, 
then  with  Max  Mossel,  of  Birmingham,  Wilhelmj  and  Kruse  in  London, 


.-~  Piano 

Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing  to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


EVERETT    PIANO   COMPA/NY 
ALBANY  AND  WAREMAM  STREETS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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and  in  1901  she  became  a  pupil  of  Seveik  at  Prague.  In  1899  she  won 
the  first  "Wesseley  exhibition"  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  but  she  was  then  unable  to  afford  to  live  in  London,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  scholarship.  She  had  played  to  the 
public  since  she  was  nine  years  old,  but  her  career  as  a  virtuoso  began 
at  Vienna  in  1903  after  her  "coming-out"  concert  at  Prague.  Her 
first  concert  in  London  was  on  February  16,  1903.  In  1904  a  severe 
sickness  kept  her  from  the  concert  hall  for  many  months.  She  made 
her  debut  in  America  at  New  York,  November  8,  1905,  when  she 
played  concertos  by  Paganini  and  Tschaikowsky  and  pieces  by  Saint" 
Saens.     She  gave  recitals  in  Boston  on  November  14  and  18. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Feux  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.     At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 

OLD    ACE 

SHORN   OF  ITS  TERRORS 

Ladies,  look  at  this  face  and  choose 
which  side  you  will  have  for  your 
model. 

A  woman  is  never  old  at  heart.  Why 
should  she  look  older  than  she  feels  ? 
Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  why  should  not  a 
woman  be  always  young  ?  She  can  be. 
We  treat  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
smallpox  pittings,  moles,  birthmarks, 
freckles,  puffy  rings  under  the  eyes, 
deep  wrinkles,  loss  of  contour,  and  all 
facial  blemishes.  Those  contemplat- 
ing having  this  work  done  should  not 
fail  to  investigate  our  method.  It  is 
simply  marvellous.  It  is  not  a  painful 
process.  There  is  no  cutting  or  burn- 
ing, no  injecting  of  paraffine. 
We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  Toilet 
Articles. 

Remember  it  was  the  old  woman  who 
went  to  the  beauty  doctor  three  times 
a  week  that  married  the  "  dodo  bird  " 
and  the  millions. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  FORBES,  Dermatologist, 
157  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Branch  of  M.  Ella  Hams  Institute  of  Dermatology,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Srandma 


Willow  Plate 


On  grandma's  table  is  waiting  for  me 

A  plate  with  gingerbread  piled, 
Bread  and  milk,  and  berries  and  cream, 

And  the  mug  marked  "  For  a  good  child." 
And  I  eat  my  supper  and  wonder  where 

That  wonderful  land  may  be, 
Where  the  sky  is  white  and  the  earth  is  blue, 

That  on  my  plate  I  see. 


u  Grandma,  you  know  'most  everything, 

Tell  me  the  story  of  it  all : 
Do  the  long-tailed  birds  know  how  to  sing  ? 

Did  a  princess  live  in  that  castle  small  ? 
The  princess's  hair  in  a  fairy  tale 

Is  generally  gold,  but  this  is  blue  ! 
How  does  the  boat  go  without  any  sail  ? 

Tell  me  the  story,  grandmother,  do." 


So  she  tells  me  the  legend,  centuries  old, 
Of  the  mandarin,  rich  in  land  and  gold  ; 
Of  Li-Chi  fair  and  Chang  the  good, 
Who  loved  each  other,  as  lovers  should  j 
How  they  hid  in  the  gardener's  hut  a  while, 
Then  flew  away  to  the  beautiful  isle, 
Though  the  cruel  father  pursued  them  there, 
And  would  have  killed  the  hapless  pair, 
But  a  kindly  power,  by  pity  stirred, 
Changed  each  into  a  beautiful  bird. 


AUERTON  6  OLD  ENGLISH  BlUI    will     * 

Grandmamma  putt  her  spectacle*  on, 

And  shows  me  on  the  plate 
The  mandarin's  house,  the  island  home, 

The  boat,  the  bridge,  the  gate. 
"  Here  is  the  orange-tree,  where  they  talked  ; 

Here  they  are  running  away  ; 
And  over  all,  at  the  top,  to  see 

The  birds  making  love  alway." 

And  the  little  old  figures  seem  to  live  ; 

Strange  fancies  fill  my  head, 
Till  grandmamma  tells  me,  much  too  toon, 

It's  time  to  go  to  bed. 

But  I  dream  of  a  land  all  blue  and  white, 
1  see  the  lovers  take  their  flight  : 
Over  the  arching  bridge  they  go, 
One  of  the  lover  birds  flies  below. 
From  the  little  house  with  turned-up  edges 
Come  tiny  lords  and  ladies  and  pages  ; 
And  the  bedpost  turns  to  a  willow-tree, 
And  at  last  1  seem  myself  to  be 
An  azure  lassie  wandering  through 
That  beautiful  queer  little  land  of  blue. 

—  Ludovicke 


ffi  cfc   *Davia  Co. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  WARE 

Corner  Exchange  and  federal  Streets 


F.  E.  HASKELL,  President 
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the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  < 

September  16,  1844.     It  was  played  for  the  first  tin* 

by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  I. up  1 1 

doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision, 

writing  the  cadenza.     The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  h< 

first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.     The  first,  All. 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  tl 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.     This  theme  is  developed  at 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza  like  p 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti 
the  full  orchestra.     The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimi 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ  point  in  the 
instrument.     The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.     The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  sok) 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 


IVOSej»iANos 


Have  been  established 
54  Years     # 

and  arc  receiving  more 
^ favorable  comments  to-day 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint 
[than  all  other  makes  combined.. 

We  challenge 

Comparisons. 

The  Secret 

of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Piano. 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparison^ 
of  piano  tone  is  mac. 
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fcVOSe  <SL  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  flats 


The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 

strings. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  by  many  distinguished  violinists  who 
have  visited  this  city.  It  has  been  played  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Boston  by  Alfred  de  Seve  (February  18,  1882),  Willis  E.  Nowell 
(December  26,  1885),  C.  M.  Loeffler  (December  11,  1886),  Franz  Kneisel 
(March  23,  1895),  Leonora  Jackson  (February  17,  i90°)>  and  H.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos  (October  24,  1903). 


Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,'' 
Op.  24 Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint -Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  December  n,  1803;  died  in  Paris 

on  March  9, 1869.) 

"La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  legend  in  four  parts,  was  first  given  at 
an  afternoon  concert,  conducted  by  the  composer,  at  the  Opera-Comique 
in  Paris  in  1846.  The  work  was  a  dismal  failure  at  first,  which  failure, 
coming  as  it  did  after  the  immediate  success  of  his  Romeo  et  Juliette 
Symphony,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  Berlioz's 
life.  The  work,  however,  soon  made  its  way  in  Vienna  and  other  parts 
of  Germany,  and  not  long  after  Berlioz's  death  became  very  popular 
in  France.  It  is  now  unquestionably  his  most  popular  work  all  over 
the  musical  world. 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  instru- 
mental serenade,  given  by  ignes  fatui  under  Marguerite's  window  one 
night  by  Mephisto's  command. 

The  movement,  Moderato,  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with  a  flick- 
ering minuet  theme,   given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood- wind 

PORTLAND    DOLLS'    HOSPITAL 

JOINTED    DOLLS   REPAIRED. 

Wigs  Recxirled.  Eyes  Replaced. 

Heads,   Wigs,  Kid  and  Cloth  Bodies,  and  All  Parts. 
Dressed  Dolls  and  Trousseaux  to  order.       Toilet  Articles,    etc. 

ROOM  417,  Baxter  Block  Portland,  Me. 
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OVER  FORTY   different   makes  of    Piano-players  are 
now  on  the  market.     Only  one  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  world's  greatest  musicians. 

Only  one  is  as  well  known  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Only  one  has  the  Metrostyle,  which  insures  artistic  ex- 
pression in  addition  to  correct  technique. 

That  One  is  the  Pianola 


The  Pianola  has  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  all  of  the  other 
forty  Piano-players  put  together.  No  other  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Pianola,"  a  caution  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pianola  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  word  applies  to  any 
instrument  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  perforated  music-rolls.  There 
is  but  one  Pianola,  made  only  by  The  Aeolian  Company. 

The  Pianola  plays  with  greater  delicacy  than  any  other  Piano-player, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  greater  power  in  fortissimo  passages. 

The  Pianola  is  the  simplest  of  all  Piano-players  to  operate.  Only  three 
levers  are  used  to  control  the  expression.  These  are  so  plain  and  simple 
to  operate  that  even  a  child  can  in  five  minutes  learn  how  to  use  them. 

The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  of  all  Piano-players  in  its  repertory.  On 
December  i  there  were  15,528  compositions  available  to  Pianola  owners. 
No  other  Piano-player  offers  nearly  so  vast  a  range  of  choice. 

The  Pianola  is  to-day  not  only  universally  recognized 
as  "the  Standard  Piano-player  of  the  World/'  but  it  is  un- 
approached  in  the  many  details  of  its  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection* 


THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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and  brass  (without  trombones).  The  orchestration  is  remarkable 
for  its  simultaneous  suggestion  of  light  and  darkness,  or  rather  of  bright, 
tliekering  light  against  a  dark  background,  with  its  combination  of 
the  high  tones  of  the  piccolo-flutes  and  the- low  ones  of  the  bass  clari- 
net and  horns.  The  minuet  is  developed  at  some  length  by  the  strings 
and  wind,  the  latter  playing  the  more  prominent  part.  There  is  also 
a  shorter  Trio  in  D  minor,  in  which  a  cantabile  melody  in  the  strings 
is  accompanied  by  continual  light-flickerings  in  the  higher  wood-wind. 
Ever  and  anon  come  great  fire-flashes  in  the  full  orchestra,  an  effect 
produced  bv  sudden  crescendos  from  piano  to  fortissimo  in  all  the 
strings  (in  tremolo)  and  brass,  ending  in  a  shriek  of  the  higher  wood- 
wind. The  return  of  the  minuet,  after  the  trio,  is  much  curtailed, 
and  leads  to  a  rushing  Presto  in  D  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  flute, 
piccolos,  and  oboes  whistle  a  burlesque  of  Mephisto's  own  serenade 
to  Marguerite,  accompanied  by  low  chords  in  the  clarinets  and  a  piz- 
zicato in  the  strings.  After  this  rollicking,  madcap  movement  the 
minuet  theme  returns  twice  more,  until  its  light  is  suddenly  blown  out 
and  the  whole  ends  in  a  dying  flicker  of  the  first  violins. 

This  minuet  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  piccolo -flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  one  base  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, two  cornets,  three  trombones,  two  pairs  of  kettledrums,  trian- 
gle, cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24. 

Hector  Berlioz 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvement  de  valse,  in  D  major 
(3-8  time),  is  a  short  orchestral  movement,  during  which  the  sylphs 
dance  away  through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the 
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praises  of  Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

The  whole  movement  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  dainty 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the 
tonic  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the 
second  and  third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas. 
Through  it  all  come  little  scintillations  in  the  wood- wind  and  harps. 
This  waltz  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It 
is  scored  for  one  piccolo-flute,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  harps,  one 
pair  of  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  harps  play  almost 
constantlv  in  harmonics. 


Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph." 

Franz  Liszt 

(Bern  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  '  'Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth,  and  it  was  first  performed 
in  the  playhouse,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849.  Liszt  also  composed 
for  the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  1859,  aQd  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an  arrange- 
ment for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a  solo  for 
baritone,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions.  "Tasso"  was  pub- 
lished in  1856. 

For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface: — 

"In    1849   all   Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 

anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.     At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 

to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of  his 

drama   'Tasso,'   appointed  for  the  evening  of  August  28.     The  sad 
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BATES     ©,    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  poets  b  ited  ti 

the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time,— Goethe  and  }. 
whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity;    Byron,  \\i 
ferings  counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune      \\  - 
shall  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  when  in  1849  we  *«  cotnmls 
to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we  were  inspired  mi  >re  din  . 
by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron  for  the  manes  of  t  it  man 

whom  he  invoked  than  by  the  work  of  the  German  poet .  *  At  the  Same 
time,  although  Byron  gave  us  the  groans  of  Tasso  in  his  prison,  he  did 
not  join  to  the  recollection  of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  and  eloquently 
expressed  in  his  ' Lamentation '  the  thought  of  the  triumph  that  awaited, 
by  an  act  of  tardy  yet  striking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  '  fern 
salem  Delivered.' 

"We  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this  grand 
antithesis  of  genius,  ill-treated  during  life,  but  after  death  resplendent 

*  The  influence  of  Byron  on  romantic  music  has  never  been  thoroughly  discussed.  This  influence  is  in 
dubitable.  It  lives  to-day  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  even  in  Germany.  "  Romanticism  was,  above  all,  an  effect  of 
youth.  .  .  .  Now,  Byron  is  pre-eminently  a  young  men's  poet;  and  upon  the  heroic  boys  of  1830 — greedy  of 
emotion,  intolerant  of  restraint,  contemptuous  of  reticence  and  sobriety,  sick  with  hatred  of  the  platitudes  of 
the  official  convention,  and  prepared  to  welcome  as  a  return  to  truth  and  nature  inventions  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  imaginings  the  most  fantastic  and  far-fetched — his  effect  was  little  short  of  maddening.  He  was 
fully  translated  as  early  as  1810-20;  and  the  modern  element  in  Romanticism — that  absurd  and  curious  com- 
bination of  vulgarity  and  terror,  cynicism  and  passion,  truculence  and  indecency,  extreme  bad-heartedness  and 
preposterous  self-sacrifice — is  mainly  his  work.  You  find  him  in  Dumas's  plays,  in  Musset's  verse,  in  the 
music  of  Berlioz,  the  pictures  of  Delacroix,  the  novels  of  George  Sand.  He  is  the  origin  of  'Antony'  and 
'Rolla,'  of  'Indiana'  and  the  'Massacre  de  Scio,'  of  Berlioz's  'L^lio'  and  Frederick's  'Macaire.'" — K  A  Note 
on  Romanticism"  by  W.  E.  Henley. 
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with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.  Tasso  loved  and  suffered  at 
Ferrara;  he  was  avenged  at  Rome;  his  glory  still  lives- in  the  people's 
songs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  are  inseparably  connected  with 
his  undying  memory.  To  express  them  in  music,  we  first  invoked  the 
mighty  shadow  of  the  hero,  as  it  now  appears,  haunting  the  lagoons 
of  Venice ;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  proud,  sad  face  at  the  feasts 
in  Ferrara,  where  he  produced  his  masterpieces ;  and  we  have  followed 
him  to  Rome,  the  eternal  city,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of 
glory,  and  glorified  in  him  the  martyr  and  the  poet, 

'"Lamento  e  Trionfo/— these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 
fate  of  poets,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 
weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.  In 
order  to  give  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of  fact, 
we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end  chosen 
as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody  to  which  we  have  heard 
the  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  on  the  lagoons  three  centuries  after  his 
death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem': 

"  Canto  1'  armi  pietose  e  '1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  di  Cristo!"* 

"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monotonous 
in  mourning ;  but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring  by  drawling 
certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tone*?,  which,  heard  from  afar,  produce 
an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  long  stripes  of  fading  light  upon  a 
looking-glass  of  water.  This  song  once  made  a  deep  impression  on 
us,  and  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tasso  our  emotion  could  not 
refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts  this  persistent  homage 

*  Yet  there  are  some  that  could  easily  spare  the  "  Jerusalem  "  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain  Tasso's  Ode  to 
the  Golden  Age,  even  as  Englished  by  Leigh  Hunt:  "O  beUa  eth  de  V  oro  I "  the  ode  that  begins: — 

"  O  lovely  age  ot  gold! 
Not  that  the  rivers  rolled 

With  milk,  or  that  the  woods  dropped  honey-dew; 
Not  that  the  ready  ground 
Produced  without  a  wound, 
Or  the  mild  serpent  had  no  tooth  that  slew; 
Not  that  a  cloudless  blue 
Forever  was  in  sight, 
Or  that  the  heaven  which  burns, 
And  now  is  cold  by  turns, 
Looked  out  in  glad  and  everlasting  light; 
No,  nor  that  even  the  insolent  ships  from  far 
Brought  war  to  no  new  lands,  nor  riches  worse  than  war." 
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paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whose  devotion  and 

court  of  Ferrara  was  not  worthy.     The  Venetian  me] 

with  inconsolable  mourning,  with  such  hbpeles!  v.  th.it  it  sufl 

to  portray  Tasso's  soul;   and  again  it  lends  itself  as  the  1 

of  the  poet  to  the  picturing  of  the  brilliant  Ulusii  .ns  « ►{  the  world 

deceitful,  fallacious  coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treachei 

brought  on  the  horrible  catastrophe  for  which  there  SO  Died  to  be  no 

earthly  recompense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  at  the  capita] 

with  a  purer  purple  than  that  of  Alphonse." 

This  symphonic  poem  was  carefully  revised  by  Liszt  in  1854.  I"  the 
Correspondence  of  Liszt  and  von  Biilow,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1898, 
there  are  interesting  pages  concerning  proposed  alterations  and  ex- 
cisions for  performances  under  von  Biilow,  who  suggested  the  changes. 
The  reasonableness  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  proposer  and  the  amia- 
bility of  Liszt  are  exposed  in  clearest  light  (see  pp.  350,  351,  382-384^ 

* 
*  * 

The  poem  is  based  on  two  themes.  The  first  of  these  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  octaves  at  the  very  beginning, 
Lento,  C  minor,  4-4.  The  commentators  find  the  situation  and  mood 
of  the  poet  thus  strongly  characterized.  Yet  this  theme  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  announced  later.  A  wailing 
descending  chromatic  passage,  and  the  lamentation  swells  to  wild 
expressions  of  woe  and  rage,  Allegro  strepitoso,  4-4.  The  thematic 
materials  in  this  second  section  are  chiefly  those  of  the  first.  The 
section  opens  with  the  triplet  figure  of  the  first  theme,  but  the  figure 
is  detached  from  its  connection.  There  is  a  prolonged  dominant  pedal, 
on  which  a  theme  for  strings  rises  through  two  octaves.  The  wailing 
chromatic  passage  returns.  The  lento  recurs  for  a  few  measures,  and 
there  is  a  long  pause. 

Adagio  mesto,  C  minor,  4-4.  Now  enters  the  chief  theme  of  the 
poem,  the  Tasso  theme,  in  minor,  sung  by  the  bass  clarinet,  accom- 
panied by  strings,  horns,  and  harp.  This  is  the  song  of  the  gondoliers 
to  which  Liszt  refers  in  the  preface,  the  old  and  mournful  melody  he 
had  heard  in  Venice  when  he  visited  that  city  in  the  late  thirties.*  It 
pictures  here  the  melancholy,  hopeless  Tasso.  The  violins  in  octaves 
repeat  the  first  part  of  this  theme  over  a  more  fully  scored  accompani 
ment  and  before  the  second  part  of  the  melody  appears.  This  second 
part,  in  A-flat  major,  is  given  first  to  'cellos  and  horn,  then  t< » the  violins 
in  octaves.  There  is  an  extended  development,  and  the  wailing  de- 
scending chromatic  figure  appears  amid  tremolos  in  the  strings.  There 
is  now  a  change  in  the  breast  of  the  hero.  He  realizes  his  worth  and 
genius.     The  pace  is  quickened,  and  the  Tasso  motive,  Meno  adagio, 

*  Yet  Byron  wrote  in  1817: — 

"In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." 
See  the  long  note  to  this  couplet  in  Murray's  larger  editions  of  Byron's  poems. 
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E  major.  4-4,  is  proclaimed  by  trumpets  and  accompanied  by  ener- 
getic diatonic  and  chromatic  scale  passages  in  the  strings, — "the  veri- 
table portrait  in  music  of  the  knightly  singer."  This  proud  and  defiant 
passage  is  followed  by  recitative-like  passage-work  on  the  first  and 
tragic  motive  in  wind  instruments  against  violin  tremolos. 

And  now  there  is  a  new  picture, — Tasso  at  the  court  of  Ferrara :  * 
Allegro  mosso  con  grazia  (quasi  menuetto),  F-sharp  major,  3-4.  This 
section  is  said  to  portray  a  fete  at  the  court.  The  first  theme,  graceful, 
elegant,  is  given  to  two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  the  other  strings; 
the  theme  is  developed  at  great  length  and  clad  in  various  orchestral 
robes.  Tasso  enters. f  His  theme  is  given  to  strings,  while  the  menuet 
is  continued  by  the  wood- wind.  Liszt  here  suggests  that  "the  poet 
and  his  surroundings  are  distinct,"  and  states  in  a  foot-note  that  "the 
expression  of  the  orchestra  must  have  a  double  character :  the  wind 
must  be  light  and  careless,  while  the  strings  must  be  sentimental  and 
tender."     These  two  themes  are  worked  up  together  at  length,  until 

*  At  a  concert  given  in  January,  1856,  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  Palace  at  Berlin, — the  hall  was  lighted 
with  over  two  thousand  candles,  and  there  were  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  invited  guests, — the 
King  of  Prussia  spoke  affably  to  Liszt  concerning  his  "Tasso,"  and  said  he  was  especially  struck  by  the  "Court 
scene,"  to  which  Liszt  might  well  have  answered:  "  Vous  etes  orfevre,  monsieur  Josse." 

f  "  And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain!   and  then  survey  his  cell! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame. 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell: 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

"The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing;   but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso!     How  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee !  if  in  another  station  born, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn." 

—"Childe  Harold." 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  D'  Israeli. 
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there  is  an  ever-quickening  crescendo,  which  brings  a  return  of  the 
allegro  strepitoso  that  followed  the  lento  at  the  beginning;  and,  as 
before,  there  are  eight  measures  of  the  lento  itself. 

And  now  the  "Triumph":  Allegro  con  molto  brio,  C  major,  2-2. 
There  are  trumpet  calls,  there  are  scale  passages  for  strings.  The  first 
theme  appears,  and  is  developed  elaborately, — at  first,  piano,  in  the 
strings,  then  in  flutes  and  oboes,  B-flat  major,  then  fortissimo  in  C 
major,  and  for  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  proclaimed;  the 
pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  it  is  quasi  presto ;  the  blare  of  trum- 
pets leads  to  moderato  pomposo,  the  apotheosis  of  the  gondoliers'  song 
as  typical  of  Tasso  crowned  and  exalted.  Pages  of  pomp  and  jubila- 
tion, and  a  stretto,  molto  animato,  in  which  festival  tumult  is  at 
its  height. 

*  * 

To  this  poem  Liszt  wrote  an  epilogue,  "Le  Triomphe  funebre  du 
Tasse."  This  composition  was  suggested  by  a  sunset  during  a  walk 
to  St.  Onofrio.  It  was  written  probably  in  1868,  and  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time,  according  to  L.  Ramann  and  Arthur  Hahn,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  in  March,  1877. 

* 

*  * 

"Tasso"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp, 
and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Theodore  Thomas's  or- 
chestra, April  5,  1870.  The  first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  was  March  24,  i860. 

* 

*  * 

"The  miseries  of  Tasso  arose  not  only  from  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  with  many  admirers 
and  many  patrons, — bishops,  cardinals,  princes, — he  was  left  destitute 
and  almost  famished.  .  .  .  He  says  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
carriage  of  a  parcel.  No  wonder,  if  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  buy 
enough  of  zucca  for  a  meal.     Even  had  he  been  in  health  and  appetite, 

You  can  become  acquainted  with  the  care-free  Mozart,  as  his  father, 
sister,  and  wife  knew  him,  by  reading 

"  Mozart:  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  com- 
piled and  annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  by  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel. 

To  be  published  shortly.     Price,  $1.00  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 

B.  V.  HUEBSCH,  Publisher,  New  York 
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he  might  have  satisfied  his  hunger  with  it  ft  tnd 

have  left  half  for  supper.     And  now  a  word  on  h\ 

been  so  imprudent  not  only  as  to  make  il 

that  he  was  the  lover  of  Leonora,  but  also  t  >  signify  |  n  t  \  i 

that  his  love  was  returned,  he  much  perplexed  the  I  hi 

who,  with  great  discretion,  suggested  to  him  the  nec< 

madness.     The  lady's  honor  required  it  from  a  I 

lover,  to  convince  the  world,  would  embrace  the  | 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  seclusion  should 

why  exercise  and  air  should  be  interdicted.     This  cruelty,  ai 

his  uncertainty  of  Leonora's  compassion,  may  well  be  imaj 

produced  at  last  the  malady  he  had  feigned.     But  did 

Tasso  as  a  man  would  be  loved?     If  we  wish  to  do 

hope  it:   for  what  greater  glory  can  there  be  than  to  ha 

at  the  full  value  so  exalted  a  genius,  so  affectionate  and  so  £<  • 

a  heart?"* 

Was  Tasso  really  insane?  The  biographers  agree  that  he  was  either 
imprisoned  or  confined  as  a  madman  in  a  solitary  cell  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Anna  for  several  years  by  order  of  the  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara. 
who,  according  to  tradition,  wished  to  punish  the  poet  for  his  wo< 
of  the  Duke's  sister,  Leonora  of  the  house  of  Este.  Was  his  courtship 
merely  the  homage  of  a  poet?  Leonora  at  the  time  was  not  less  than 
forty-two  years  old.  There  is  a  story  that  treacherouslv -arranged 
looking-glasses  showed  the  duke  the  sight  of  Tasso  embracing  Leonora. 
Dr.  Cabanes  has  examined  the  question  of  Tasso's  madness,  curiously 
and  at  length,  in  his  "Indiscretions  de  l'Histoire,"  pp.  225-245  (Paris. 
1903).  It  seems  that  the  poet  had  shown  signs  of  cerebral  derangement 
four  years  before  he  was  imprisoned.  He  believed  he  was  persecuted 
by  enemies;  religious  doubts  assailed  him;  he  thought  of  entering  a 
monastery;  without  a  pretext  he  once  left  Ferrara  to  wander  a 
vagabond,  almost  without  clothes ;  when  he  returned  to  beg  abieetlv 
the  duke's  pardon,  he  accused  himself  of  excessive  intemperance  in  all 
things  and  of  thus  aggravating  his  "malady."  Tasso  himself  described 
his  case  to  Dr.  Gioralmo  Mercuriale,  and  Cabanes  reprints  this  singular 
document. 

Dr.  Rothe,  of  Warsaw,  studied  Tasso's  case  and  published  his  con- 
clusions in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitsckrifi  fur  Psychiatrie  (1878).  Tasso  in- 
herited from  his  mother  his  passionate  character,  great  irritability, 
extreme  sensitiveness;  from  his  father  his  extraordinary  intelligence. 
Typhoid  fever  and  an  intermittent  fever  affected  him  in  after  years, 
and  his  agitated  life  in  petty  Italian  courts  did  him  much  harm.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  tie  had  hallucinations  of  hearing.  A  melan- 
cholv  person,  his  illusions  turned  into  delirious  ideas  and  fears  of  per- 
secution. Fits  of  madness  brought  him  to  the  St.  Anna  Hospital,  which 
he  left  in  a  better  mental  state,  but  broken  in  health,  worn  out  by 
bleedings  and  purges. 

A  pupil  of  Lombroso,  Dr.  Roncoroni,  came  to  the  same  conclusion : 
"It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  a  madman  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word;   but  rarelv  have  I  seen  among  the  mentally  deranged  a  form  of 
madness  as  tvpical  and  complete."     Tasso's  melancholy,  he  belie- 
was  of  the  kind  that  is  accompanied  with  periods  of  exaltation. 

*. 
*  * 

*  Foot-note  to  Walter  Savage  Landor's  "Tasso  and  Corne'ia.". 
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Music  suggested  by  Goethe's  play,  "Torquato  Tasso,"  or  by  the 
romance  of  the  poet's  life: — 

J.  F.  Reichardt's  music  to  Goethe's  "Tasso,"  composed  in  1791  at 
Berlin,  not  performed,  not  published.  Overture,  entr'actes,  scenes. 
A  monologue  from  "Tasso"  was  published  in  1809  at  Leipsic  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  songs  with  text  by  Goethe. 

A.  E.  Titl's  overture  to  "Torquato  Tasso."  Composed  early  in  the 
thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

K.  Schulz-Schwerin's  overture  to  "Torquato  Tasso."    Composed  in 

1870,  first  performed  at  Rostock  in  1872,  published  in  1875  at  Leipsic. 
K.  J.  Brambach's  "Tasso,"  concert  overture,  Op.  30.     Composed  in 

1 87 1,  published  at  Bonn  in  1874.  Performed  in  many  cities  soon  after 
its  publication,  notably  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  April  3, 
1875,  when  the  composer  conducted. 

Alexis  de  Castillon's  overture,  "Torquato  Tasse,"  composed  in  1871 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale, 
Paris,  in  1892.  De  Castillon,  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  died  at  Paris  in 
1873  m  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

Benjamin  Godard's  "Le  Tasse,"  dramatic  symphony  in  three  acts, 
first  performed  at  a  Chatelet  concert,  Paris,  December,  1878.  This 
work  shared  with  Dubois's,  "Paradis  Perdu"  the  first  prize  in  the  com- 
petition offered  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The  solo  singers  were  Mme. 
Brunet-Lafleur,  Miss  Vergin,  Messrs.  Villaret  the  younger  and  Lauwers. 

York  Bowen's  symphonic  poem,  "The  Lament  of  Tasso,"  performed 
at  London,  September  1,  1903. 

Operas:  "Torquato  Tasso,"  in  four  acts,  by  Donizetti  (Rome,  fall  of 
J833,  with  Mme.  Speck  as  the  heroine) ;  "La  Mort  du  Tasse,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Garcia,  father  of  Malibran,  Pauline  Viardot,  and  the  cente- 
narian Manuel  Garcia  (Opera,  Paris,  February  7,  1821;  Mme.  Lebrun 
as  Olympia,  Nourrit  as  Tasso,  Prev6t  as  Veniero,  and  Dabadie  as  the 
Governor);  "La  Vision  du  Tasse,"  by  Gilloux  (Bordeaux,  September, 
1840);  "Le  Retour  du  Tasse,"  in  one  act,  by  Miss  Pean  de  la  Roche- 
Jagu  (Paris,  about  1865) ;  "Le  Tasse,"  in  three  acts,  by  Eugene  d'Har- 
court  (Monte  Carlo,  February  14,  1903,  Louise  Grandjean,  Leonora; 
Dubois,  Tasso;   Delmas,  Count  Molza). 

Lyric  melodrama:  "Tasso,"  text  by  Gustav  Karch,  music  by  Karli 
Zoller. 

This  list  is  of  course  incomplete. 


The  Boston  Spphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COriEE, 

Symphony  Kail,  Boston. 


PORTLAND  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  DIRECTORY. 

If ii    i    P    UDAWIf  Teacher  of  Singing. 

MT.  A.  K    rKANK,  o^  fridats, 

concert  i  BASS     49JH  Congreis  St..  Room  10, 

Recital     )  PORTLAND 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

STUDIO, 

Eighteen  Brown  Block. 

537  CONGRESS  STREET. 


Studied  with  Mr.  W.  L.  Whitney 
and  Sig.  L.  Vannuccini, 


HOWARD  R.  STEVENS, 


Mrs.  JENNIE  KING  BRAGDON.  anf^J,!^™,. 


I 

535    CUMBERLAND    AVENUE. 


In  Recitals,  Concerts.  Instruction. 

CARL  JEAN  TOLMAN,  Studio- Y- M- c- A-  Buildi"g. 

Portland,  Maine. 

Piano,  Organ,  Harmony.  Profcaiional  Coaching 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

HissFLORENCE  E.WOODBURY,   The  m**  h«*  Method. 

Studio,  J  6  Deering  Street. 


EDITH  CAROLYN  SMITH, 


VOCAL    INSTRUCTOR. 

Tplfmhnn*  i  Auto  1192  16  C008"*  Street, 

leiepnone  j  N   E  1166_,         Portland,  Maine. 

Miss  Smith  wishes  to  announce  that  she  il 
forming  a  class  of  ptipils  in  voice  onlture  fur 
the  coming  winter.  Voice  tried  free  of  charge 

Rates  for  lessons  very  reasonable. 


Miss  ELIZABETH  M.BROWN 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGING. 

ITALIAN  METHOD. 

STUDIO:  130  Free  Street,  near  Congress  Square. 


Teacher  of  SINGING  and  PIANO. 

Miss  ANNIE  L,  STOCKBRIDGE,  H0ur  or  hau .h0a,  lea***. 

507  1-2  CONGRESS  STREET 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

KAKL  DOlmlNb,  #i-njm**M**** 

IN  PORTLAND  THURSDAYS. 

Pupil  of  Jachmann-Wagner,  Berlin, 

and  Galliera,  Italy.  For  terms:    Stmnbrt  Sons  C*.,  Congrees  Street, « 

'        J  122  Hipli  Str« 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEHD, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDINO,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 
Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION  and 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST, 

MISS    HARR1E1     S,     WHllllER,   ExponeIto1thel"horoftheniatecLer"rR!  Adams. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Mondays. 

Resumes  teaching  Tuesday,  October  10. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


BostonSympIionuOiGtiestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-first  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  12, 
AT  8J5  PRECISELY, 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 

1 


THE 


jfeim&i|aittltit 

PIANO 

During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 

/  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

I  Conductor. 

HARM  II    RAIIFR  J  Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 

(1MI1ULU    UHULII        .  .  \  Indianapolis    Orchestra,   Hans    Schneider,   Co»- 

/  ductor. 

'  Kneisel  Quartet. 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

EMIL  PAUR     . 
HEINRICH  GEBHARD     . 


Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 

gartner,  Conductor. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

/  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
[  Conductor. 

J  New  Haven  Orchestra,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Con- 
ductor. 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 

Adamowski  Trio. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 


VINCENT  D'INDY    .     .      { Ln„tyelctbartet 

■  1  rnrn    r*     unrn  (  Boston    Orchestral    Club,  Georges  Longy,   Cob- 

ALFRED  De  VOTO  .     .  ductor. 

(  Longy  Club. 


Philadelphia  Representatives 
BLASIUS  C&  SONS 
1016  Chestnut  Street 
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Boston    Symphony   Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  j.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
I  Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
j  Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.     •     Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Miiller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Bass  Clarinet 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Debuchy,  A. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rett  berg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C  F.       Saiierqiiell,  J. 
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^^      BOSTON       ^^ 


U.S.A. 

PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  1823 
791  TREMONT  STREET 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by  JOHN  WANAMAKER 
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BOStOn  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Symphony  I      mladelphja. 

f^            Vm             4-  *             Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

V-rlwnCSLrcl  Twenty-first  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FOURTH  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  12, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME. 
Weber Overtone, •."  Freischiitx " 


Saint-Saens    .         .         .  Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  A  minor,  Op.  33 

Allegro  non  troppo. 
Allegretto  con  mcto. 
•  Gonle  prima,  un  peu  moins  vite. 


Gustav  Mahler       .         Symphony  in  C-sharp  minor,  No;  5.    First  time  here 

Part  I. 

-  I.     Dead  march.     With  measured  step.     Like  a  funeral  train. 
C-sharp  minor.     Suddenly  faster,*passionately,  wildly. 
A  tempo. 
II.     Stormily  restless.     With  utmost  vehemence.QA  minor. 

Part  II. 

III.  Scherzo.     With  force,  but  not  too  fast.     D  major. 

Part  III. 

IV.  Adagietto.     Very  slow.     F  major. 
V.     Rondo- Finale:  Allegro.     D  major. 


SOLOIST : 
Miss  ELSA  RUEGGER. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  sympho»y. 
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HAROMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  vears  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    c&f    Co.,    Makers 

F^h    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JAMES  BELLAK'S  SONS 

1 129  Chestnut  Street 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"   .     .     .     .    Carl  Maria  v.. n   wkbb. 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  i8(  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5(  ,8r 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  Jim  S21 

It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre,  Schauspiell 
erected  by  Schinkel  in  1819-21,  to  replace  the  original  build  hich 

was  burned  down  in  1817.     Weber  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  opera 
was  received  with   "incredible   enthusiasm;  Overture   and   Folk-song 
were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were  stor 
applauded.     Everything   went   exceedingly   well,    and    was   sung   con 
amove.     I  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  took  Mad.   {sic)  Seidler 
and  Mile,  (sic)  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.      'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"     Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,   and  reflected   on   Spontini,   much  to   Wei 
"distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary,  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glorv." 
{"Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 

NEW    CYCLES   OF   SONGS 


Garden  of  Kama 

Songs  of  Travel 

Songs  of  the  Hill 

Three  Song  Poems 

Three  Traditional  Ulster  Airs 

A  Shropshire  Lad 

A  Dream  of  Flowers 

Songs  of  the  Desert 

In  Sunshine  and  Shadow 

Camella 

Bohemian  Songs 

The  Life  of  a  Rose 

On  Jhelum  River  (A  Kashmira  Love  Story) 


Two  keys 

For  Baritone 

Two  keys 

Two  keys 


Two  keys 
Two  keys 


By  Alma  Goetz 

Ralph  Vaughn  Williams 

Landon  Ronald 

S.  Coleridge-Taylor 

H.  Harty 

A.  Somervell 

J.  Clifford 

G.  H.  Clutsam 

Landon  Ronald 

Graham  Peel 

Joseph  Holbrooke 

Liza  Lehmann 

Amy  Woodeford-Finden 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


CERTIFIED 
HEPPE   PIANOS 

If  you  were  about  to  buy  a  piano  and  could  get  such  well-known 
authorities  on  tone  and  acoustics  as  these  to  aid  you  in  your  selection,  would 
you  not  feel  assured  of  an  artistic  piano  ? 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE, 

Musical   Doctor,  Professor  of  Music  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


W.  W.  GILCHRIST, 

Musical  Doctor,  teacher  of  Voice  and 
Composition,  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Club  and  Harrisburg  Choral. 


THOMAS  a'BECKET, 

Instructor  of  Music  at  Girard  College 
and  Secretary  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
National  Association. 


SAMUEL  L.  HERRMANN, 

Teacher  Piano  and  Harmony,  Musical 
Director  of  the  Treble  Clef,  the  Maenner- 
chor  and  the  Manheim  Clubs. 

HENRY  GORDON  THUNDER, 

Orchestral  conductor  and  pianist,  con- 
ductor of  Philadelphia  Choral  Society, 
organist  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
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WILLIAM  STOLL,  Jr., 

Teacher  Piano  and  Violin,  conductor  of 
the  Germania  Orchestra  and  the  Beethoven 
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The  verdict  of  this  distinguished  jury  is  not  embodied  in  a  general 
opinion,  but  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  PIANO  IS  ACTUALLY  TESTED, 
and  those  found  worthy  receive  a  Certificate,  which  is  sealed  to  the  back  of 
the  piano  and  varnished  over,  so  that  neither  figures  nor  facts  can  be 
changed. 

This  protects  our  patrons  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  Our  strict  one- 
price  system,  six  months'  free  exchange  privilege,  and  ten-year  guarantee 
protect  you  commercially. 

We  make  the  "HEPPE,"  "  MARCELLUS,"  and  "  EDOUARD 
JULES,"  the  only  pianos  in  the  world  with  three  sounding-boards. 


c.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

1115-1117  Chestnut  St.,  6th  and  Thompson  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


October  8,  1820.     Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.     The  second  performance  was  at   Brunswick,  (  fa 
31,  1820.     And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  H  self,  tl  rl  ure 

was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden.  December  1  8, 
cert  given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  B&nnann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  ill 
the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein 
scribed  as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy 
and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells 
us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money  but  00  glory; 
for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer.  F.  W. 
Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that  the  over- 
ture was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  Max 
von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first,  and  does 
not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see  "Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  in  seinem  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin,  1871, 
pp.  318,  319). 
I  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it  was 
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gate the  Matchless 
Cunningham  Scale. 
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Stradivarius  violin.  A 
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as  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  illustrated  in  a  brief  advertisement,  we 
invite  you  to  come  here,  and  we  will  demonstrate  the  all-important 
subject  —  scale  —  in  the  making  of  a  flawless  piano. 

C|  The  Cunningham  Scale  is  the  inspiration  of  our  offer  of  $10,000 
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played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and   under  \\V 

success  that  dumbfounded  the  followers  of  S,>„nti„i 

future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.     And  so,  *hen  m  tl 

was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming,     as  in  London,  where  the 

opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  Julv  22  (?),  „  the  English 

opera  house.     W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "Th,  mnsir  o{  this 

a  continued  display  of  science,  )*&,  and  melody  as  to   justif) 

praises  bestowed  on  it.     The  Overture  embraces  most  of  the  subj 

of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  carl,  othi 

is  quite  original.     Tfre  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con 

trasted  simplicity  of  others  produced  an  erTect  which  was  irresistible. 

It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty  two  mi 
ures  of  *this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no  thought 
of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture,  far 
fromj  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
m  f  orm,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
serjtion  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

^Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
Escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated  by 
some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for  them 
selves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the  piano 
concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  T.  Bohner  (1787-1860),  the  singular 
being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  portrait  of 
Johannes  Kreisler.     This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  saw  in  meas 
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ures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture,  the 
theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes ;  ft&  flute,  violin,  and  guitar ;  for 
flute  and  guitar ;  for  violin  and  guitar ;  f of ~t^£>  clarinets ;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true  read- 
ing. The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps  Berlioz 
is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is  crowned 
Queen  to-day :  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as  the  model 
of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of  the  Allegro 
are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must  mention,  be- 
cause it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  incomparably 
more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody,  thrown  by 
the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a  far-off  lamen- 
tation scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  It  strikes 
home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song,  which 
seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre  harmony 
shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and  beautiful 
contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this  instrumental 
inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection  of  the  character 
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Of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  ]mr{\, 

theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the   part    of   M .» 
of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  Prom  his 
sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  gl 
in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  maimer,  the  ph 
in  aspect  and  accent."     Compare  with  this  the  remarks  of  I-  rlioi  in 
the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  instrumentation 
clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing  "distance,  echo, 
an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."     "What  more  admirabli 
ample  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these  shadow 
than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a  tremol 
stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the  overtun 
'Freischutz'?     Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely   maiden,    the   foi 
fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to    heaven,  mingles    her    tender 
lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods,  agitated  by  the  storm  ?     1 1 
Weber!!" 


* 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  t he- 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clan 
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S.  Sower,  B.  Davis,  L.  Tiers,  V.  Henderson,  Marie  Buedinger,  E.  Mohr,  M.  Walker, 
J.  Calhoun,  G.  Ackroyd,  F.  Urban,  Mrs.  E.  Robb. 
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net)  and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe' s 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  New  York,  March  2,  1825.  The 
chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce,  Woodhull,  and  Clarke. 
Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael  Kelly,  singer  and  the  author 
of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described  as  "rather  masculine  in 
appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distinguished  for  "richness  and  ele- 
gance." She  had  "never-failing  animal  spirits,  good  humor,  and 
vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who  left  her  as  soon  as  she 
failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  in  his  "Music 
in  America"  (New  York,  1883),  says  that  Mrs.  de  Luce  was  the  wife  of 
the  orchestra  leader.  Agathe  was  named  Bertha  in  the  version;  and 
Aennchen,  Linda.  "Of  course,  the  opera  was  not  given  in  its  entirety: 
parts  of  it  were  'adapted.'  The  piece  seems  to  have  had  along  run. 
The  incantation  scene  was  the  great  theatrical  excitement  of  the  day." 
Ritter  gives  the  date  of  the  first  performance  as  March  2,  1825,  but 
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The  Symphony  since  Beethoyen 

By  FELIX  WEINGARTNER 


A  treatise  on  the  highest  form  of 
musical  art  by  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  orchestral  conductors.  The 
opinions  here  recorded  are  of  intrin- 
sic value,  fearless  in  conviction  and 
pithy  in  expression,  by  a  critic  who 
is  at  once  scholarly,  unbiassed  in  his 
judgments,  and  unconventional.  It 
is  a  book  not  only  for  music  students, 
but  for  all  who  listen  to  orchestral 
music,  inspiring  as  it  does  a  keener 
and  more  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  masters  who 
have  wrought  in  this  form. 


It  is  seldom  so  much  sane  criticism  is  condensed  into  so  few  pages.  It  is 
a  masterly  review  of  the  symphony. —  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

His  book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  pithy,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  sum- 
mary of  the  beliefs  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  years  of  maturity  in  close 
scrutiny  of  the  scores  of  the  masters. —  New  York  Sun. 

The  translation  has  been  sympathetically  done.  Weingartner  says  that 
no  reader  of  this  edition  will  suffer  from  the  false  impression  which  was  read 
into  his  first  edition, —  that  he  considers  further  development  of  the  symphony 
impossible.  The  book  gives  a  concise  and  interesting  comment  on  the  com- 
posers.—  Boston  Journal. 

Musicians  and  students  should  read  this  little  book  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. It  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  technical  books 
pouring  from  the  press. —  Carl  G.  Schmidt. 

In  this  book  Weingartner  has  done  something  to  clear  the  musical  atmos- 
phere, though  some  will  not  like  the  way  their  favorites  have  been  treated, 
however  just  that  treatment  may  be.  The  great  musicians  since  Beethoven 
pass  in  review,  and  the  reader  will  gladly  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  such 
expert  help  in  learning  to  know  them  better. —  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  serves  as  a 
frontispiece.     Price,  $1.00. 
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see  Ireland's  "Records  of  the  New  York  Stage."  The  date  1823, 
given  by  Richard  Grant  White  in  his  "Opera  in  New  York,"  is  incorrect. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  in  Boston  by  a  company  of 
which  Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers 
in  the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or 
rather  an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  an- 
nounced as  Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  *  as  Linda.  Especial  attention 
was  called  to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad, 
and  for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature 
of  a  miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played 
as  early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  complete  performance  was  in  Italian  on  January  27,  i860, 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  when  Mme.  Colson,  Mme.  Strakosch,  Stigelli, 
Junca,  Quent,  and  Muller  were  the  chief  singers. 

The  first  performance  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when  the 
chief  singers  were  Frederici,  Canissa,  Habelmann,  and  Graff. 


Miss  Elsa  Rueggbr,  violoncellist,  was  born  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland  > 
December  6,  1881.  She  studied  with  Ed.  Jacobs  of  the  Brussels -Con- 
servatory, played  in  a  charity  concert  when  she  was  eleven  years  old, 
and  made  a  concert  tour  when  she  was  thirteen.  On  June  20,  1896, 
she  took  in  competition  the  first  violoncello  prize  of  the  Brussels  Con- 

*  Mrs.  Bernard  was  a  Miss  Tilden.  Colonel  Clapp's  statement,  in  his  "  Records  of  the  Boston  Stage" 
(p.  256),  that  "Der  Freischiitz"  was  produced  in  1827  by  Horn  and  Mrs.  Knight,  is  not  supported  by  news- 
papers of  that  year. 
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servatory  "with  the  highest  distinction.-     Since  then  the  b* 

extensively  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  as  a  virtuoso,     I 

appearance  in  this  country  was  at  a  Boston  Symphon 

cert  in  Music  Hall  on  October  21,   1889,  when  she  played,  un.Kr   Mr. 

Gericke,  Lalo's  Concerto  in  D  minor.     She  played  in  Boston 

phony  Concert,  October  25,  1902,  Rubinsteins  C  h  mil 

No.  2. 


Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

Camilla  Sai 

(Born   at  Paris,  October  9,    1835;    still  living  at  Paris.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1872  and  published  in  187;,.  It  was 
first  played  at  a  Conservatory  Concert,  January  19,  1873,  by  Tolbecque,* 
to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by 
Wulf  Fries  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February 
17,  1876.  Mr.  Schroeder  played  it  here  at  Symphony  Concerts.  Novem 
ber  19,  1898,  January  10,  1903.  Mr.  Krasselt  played  it  November 
21,   1903. 

♦August  Tolbecque,  born  at  Paris,  March  30,  1830,  took  the  first  prize  for  violoncello  at  th< 
atory  in  1849.  He  taught  and  played  at  Marseilles  (1865-71),  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  played  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Conservatory  and  as  a  member  of  the  Maurin  Quartet.  Since  his  retirement  he  baa  lived 
at  Niort,  where  he  collects  and  repairs  old  instruments  and  writes  books.  His  chief  works  an-  "QaelQtKI 
Considerations  sur  la  Lutherie"  (1890),  "Souvenirs  d'un  Musicien  de  Province"  (1896),  "Notice  1 1  i-t<  >riciuc 
sur  les  Instruments  a  Cordes  et  a  Archet"  (1898),  "L'Art  du  Luthier"  (1903).  Tolbecque  offered  nis 
collection  of  instruments  to  the  French  government  for  the  Paris  Conservatory,  but  there  was  some  delay  in 
appreciation,  and  the  Belgian  government  secured  the  instruments.  Tolbecque  at  once  l)egan  to  make  another 
collection. 

Lecfson=Hmc  Conservatory  of  Music  ,  =oyl  weightma  "Building 

- 1524  Chestnut   St.,   Philadelphia 

FACULTY 

Piano 

Maurits  Lebfson  Herman  Kumme  Miss  Lillian  Copk 

John  F.  Himmelsbach  Miss  Elsie  Stewart  Hand  Miss  Clara  Davis  W. 

Julius  Leefson  •  Miss  Adele  Sutor  Miss  Shim  a   Katzhnstkin 

AND   ASSISTANTS 

Virgil  Practice  Clavier 

Miss  Adele  Sutor  Miss  Selma  Katzenstein 

Violin  and  Viola 

Gustav  Hille  J-  W.  F.  Leman  Mrs.  William  Fai  i  kner 

Voice  Culture  Violoncello  Double-bass 

Robert  Schurig  Stanley  Kauffman  Paul  Rahmig 

Flute  Harp 

Martin  Stobbe  Miss  Emma  Schubert 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue,  Composition.and  Orcnestration 

Gustav  Hille 
SigHt-singing,  Score-reading,  and  Symphony  Classes 

Maurits  Leefson 
Orchestra  and  Ensemble  Classes  Organ 

Gustav  Hille  -Frederick  Maxson 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  PLANDERS,  Manager. 
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The  concerto  begins  Allegro  non  tropin,  in  A  mine  ith  the 

announcement  of  a  flowing  theme  by  the  solo  instrument  am 

lous  accompaniment.     This  theme  is  developed  somewhat  b)  tin 
The  orchestra  develops  it  further  against  a  counter  theme  in  the  'cello, 
which  takes  up  the  development  again.      11  ©d  theme,  of  B  0 

melodious  character  (F  major),  is  also  given  to  the  'cello.     Then 
only  a  short  development.     The  working-out  of  the    first  thenn 
sumed,  first  in  the  'cello,  then  in  the  orchestra.     A  m  w  theme  is  in 
troduced  by  way  of  episode,  allegro  molto,   F  major.     The  two  chief 
themes  are  again  used  in  development.     There  is  a  transition  to  a  new 
movement,    Allegretto  con  moto,    B -flat  major,    3-4,  a  minuet.     The 
theme  is  announced  by  muted  strings,  and  the  solo  'cello  enters  with 
another  dance  theme.     These  themes  are  developed,  the  minuet  in  the 
orchestra,  slow  waltz  in  the  'cello.     There  is  a  return  to  the  original 
alia  breve  time  and  pace,  and  the  first  theme  reappears,  but  one  of  its 
figures  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  theme,  which  in  turn  is  developed 
and  leads  to  a  finale  on  the  same  theme  and  a  new  second  theme      The 
first  theme  makes  another  appearance,  as  does  the  episode.     The  eon 
certo  ends  brilliantly  in  A  major. 


iVOSej'iANos 


Have  been  established 
54  Years     , 

and  are  receiving  more        /  . 

f favorable  comments  to-day  7p 

[from  an  artistic  standpoint       %, 

'than  all  other  makes  combined./ 

We  challenge 

Comparisons* 

The  Secret 

of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Piano 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparisoi 
of  piano  tone'  is  ma 


ivose 


<a  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  flass. 


Represented  bypOHN  .WANAMAKEK,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    City  Hall  Square), 
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The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

Saint-Saens's  second  violoncello  concerto,  Op.  119,  was  published 
earlv  in  1903.  It  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Hollmann,*  and  was  played  by 
him  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  at  Paris,  March  8,  1903.  The  critics 
found  the  work  inferior  to  the  first  concerto,  and  said  that  it  was  made 
for  a  virtuoso's  holiday. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

WEBER. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

There  are  critics,  I  suppose,  prepared  to  insist  that  Weber,  like  Mozart, 
is  a  little  passe  now.  And  it  is  true  that  no  composer,  save  Mozart,  is 
at  once  so  widely  accepted  and  so  seldom  heard ;  for  even  Bach  is  more 
frequently  played  and  less  generally  praised.  At  rare  intervals  Richter, 
Levi,f  or  Mottl  play  his  overtures;  the  pieces  for  piano  and  orchestra 
are  occasionally  dragged  out  to  display  the  prowess  of  a  Paderewski 
or  a  Sauer;  and  one  or  another  of  the  piano  sonatas  sometimes  finds 
its  way  into  a  popular  concert  programme.  But  the  pieces  thus  made 
familiar  to  the  public  may  be  counted  on  one's  ten  fingers;  and  the 
operas  are  scarcely  sung  at  all,  though  they  contain  the  finest  music  that 
Weber  wrote.!  The  composers  who  have  lived  since  Weber,  even  if 
they  differed  on  every  other  subject  and  did  not  agree  as.  to  the  value 
of  his  instrumental  music,  united  to  sing  a  common  song  in  praise 
of  the  operas.  Indeed,  so  enthusiastic  were  they  that  after  listening 
to  them  any  one  who  does  not  know  his  Weber  well  may  easily  expe- 
rience a  certain  disappointment  on  looking  carefully  for  the  first  time 
at  the  scores  of  "Der  Freischutz,"  "Oberon,"  and  "Euryanthe,"  and 

♦Hollmann  was  born  at  Maastricht,  October  16,  1852,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Frangois  Servais  at  Brussels. 
He  is  known  as  an  eminent  virtuoso  throughout  Europe,  and  he  visited  the  United  States  in  1892-93.  He 
played  in  company  with  Johannes  Wolff,  violinist,  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  December  15,22,  29, 
1892,  January  5,  1893.     He  was  here  as  a  member  of  Mme.  Eames's  concert  company,  December  9,  1905. 

tTbis  essay  was  published  in  "Old  Scores  and  New  Readings"  (London,  1899).  It  had  appeared  before 
that  in  a  periodical.     Hermann  Levi  died  in  1900. — Ed. 

t  Mr.  Runciman  was  surely  thinking  of  England.  "  Der  Freischutz  "  is  performed  many  times  in  a  year 
in  Germany,  and  it  has  been  revived  this  season  at  the  Paris  Opera.  "Euryanthe"  and  "Oberon"  are  still 
in  the  repertory  of  certain  German  opera  houses,  and  earlier  operas  are  occasionally  revived.  Gustav  Mahler 
worked  out  the  sketches  of  Weber's  "  Die  drei  Pintos,"  which  was  produced  at  Leipsic  (January  20,  1888). — Ed. 
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The  ESTEY 

"Five -Foot"   Grand 


BPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  called  to  this  latest 
Estey  product.  C.  Occupying,  as  it  does,  so 
comparatively  little  space,  yet  possessed  of  all  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  tone  usually  found  only  in 
the  larger  styles,  the  Estey  "  Five-Foot' '  Grand  is 
destined  to  become  the  favorite  home  piano. 

Illustrated  catalogues  sent  upon  request 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN  WAREROOMS 

1118  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia 
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STETSON'S 

World=renowned 

HATS 

FINEST  SOFT  AND  STIFF 

HATS 

SILK  AND  OPERA 
HATS 

Awarded  the'Grand  Prize  at  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904 


JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY 

1108  Chestnut  Street 
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it   is  perhaps  because  they  have  experienced   tint    <li 
that  some  critics  whose  opinions  are  worth  considering  have  com* 
think  that  a  faith  in  Weber  is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  tl.< 
learned  by  every  honest  Wagnerite  at  the  Master's  knee.     But  it  D 
be  nothing  so  foolish,  so  baseless. 

If  you  look,  and  look  rightly,  for  the  right  thing  in  Weber's  urn 
disappointment  is  impossible;  though  I  admit  that  the  man  who  ; 
fesses  to  find  there  the  great  qualities  he  finds  in  Mozart,  Beetlm 
or  any  of  the  giants,  must  be  in  a  very  sad  case.  Grandeur,  pure  beauty, 
and  high  expressiveness  are  alike  wanting.  You  look  as  vainly  for 
such  touches  as  the  divine  last  dozen  bars,  "Or  sai  chi  Y  onore,"  in 
"Don Giovanni,"  or  the  deep  emotion  of  the  sobbing  bass  at  "The  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep,"  in  "I  know'that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  as 
for  the  stately  splendor  of  "Come  and  thank  Him,"  in  the  Christmas 
Oratorio  or  the  passion  of  "Tristan."  His  music  never  develops  in 
step  with  the  movement  of  the  drama  he  treats;  if  he  writes  a  tragic 
scene,  he  is  apt  to  commence  with  a  scream;  and,  if  he  is  not  at  his 
best,  then  the  scream  may  degenerate  into  a  whimper  before  the  mo- 
ment for  the  climax  has  arrived.  Like  Spohr,  with  whom  he  had  much 
in  common,  despite  the  difference  between  his  mercurial  temperament 
and  the  pedagogic  gravity  of  the  composer  of  "The  Last  Judgment," 
he  set  great  store  upon  his  learning,  and  was  fond  of  trivial  themes 
that  admitted  of  obvious  contrapuntal  treatment.  Even  when  he 
avoided  that  failing,  his  music  is  often  uncouth  and  ponderous,  while 
on  its  surface  lies  a  superfluous,  highly-colored  froth.     The  basses  move 

PAINTER  &  EWING 

Pianos 

One  Grade  The  Best  Made 

Not  because  we  say  so,  but  because  we  make  them  so. 
$100  to  $150  saved  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
You  save  the  added  cost  of  conducting  a  separate 
retail  store.     Write  for  catalogue. 

PAINTER  &  EWING 

Office,  Factory,  and  Warerooms,    1105-1107    Spring    Garden   St. 
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with  leaden-footed  reluctance;  the  melodies  consist  largely  of  ineffec- 
tive arpeggios  on  long-drawn  chords;  the  embroidery  seems  greatly 
in  excess  of  modest  needs. 

All  this  may  be  conceded  without  affecting  Weber's  claim  to  a  place 
amongst  the  composers;  for  that  claim  is  supported  in  a  lesser  degree 
by  the  gifts  which  he  shared,  even  if  his  share  was  small,  with  the 
greater  masters  of  music,  than  by  his  miraculous  power  of  vividly 
drawing  and  painting  in  music  the  things  that  kindled  his  imagination. 
Drawing  and  painting,  I  say;  for,  whereas  the  other  musicians  sang 
the  emotions  that  they  experienced,  Weber's  music  gives  you  the  im- 
pression that  he  depicted  the  things  he  saw,  that  melody  and  har- 
mony were  to  him  as  lines  and  colors  to  the  painter.  He  is  first,  and 
perhaps  greatest,  of  all  the  musicians  who  have  attempted  landscape; 
and  that  froth  of  seemingly  superfluous  color  and  excess  of  melodic 
embroidery,  instead  of  being  in  excess  and  superfluous,  are  the  very 
essence  of  his  music.  Being  a  factor  of  the  Romantic  movement, 
that  mighty  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  a  world  of  foot-rules  and 
ledgers,  he  lived  and  worked  in  a  world  where  two  and  two  might  make 
five  or  seven  or  any  number  you  pleased,  and  where  foot-rules   were 


Piano 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing  to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


EVERETT  PIANO  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Wareroom:  Nos.  141  =  143  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  ill  cog- 

nized as  the  standard, —  one  that  is  made  a 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    the 
Standard  tKe  world  over  is 

15/ie  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-e?ninent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.  There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls  such  important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  OVCI 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than   the 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection." 

Josef  Hofmann  says  :   "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors." 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one   which   could  be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

which  is  musical  or  artistic." 

Chaminade  says  :  "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  play< 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  mspir 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 
the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 


THE   AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Representative,  C.  J.   HEPPE  &  SON 
1115-1117  Chestnut  Street 
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unknown;  he  took  small  interest  in  drama  taken  out  of  the  lives  of  or- 
dinary men  and  enacted  amidst  every-day  surroundings;  his  imagi- 
nation lit  up  only  when  he  thought  of  haunted  glens  and  ghouls  and 
evil  spirits,  the  fantastic  world  and  life  that  goes  on  underneath  the 
ocean,  or  of  men  or  women  held  by  ghastly  spells.  Hence  his  operas  are 
not  so  much  musical  dramas  as  series  of  tableaux,  gorgeous,  glowing 
pictures  of  unheard-of  things;  in  them  we  must  expect  only  to  find 
the  elfish,  the  fantastic,  the  wild  and  weird,  and  grotesquely  horrible; 
and  to  look  for  drama,  captivating  loveliness,  and  emotional  utter- 
ance, is  to  look  for  qualities  which  Weber  did  not  try  to  attain,  or  only 
in  a  small  measure  and  not  very  successfully.  And  if  we  consider 
carefully  the  remarks  of  the  best  critics  amongst  the  later  masters,  Ber- 
lioz and  Wagner,  we  can  see  that  they  knew  Weber  had  not  attained 
these  high  qualities, — that  what  -they  grew  enthusiastic  over  was  his 
astonishing  pictorial  gift,  shown,  first,  in  the  pictures  his  imagination 
presented  to  him,  and,  second,  in  the  way  he  projected  those  pict- 
ures on  to  the  music-paper  before  him,  using  the  common  musician's 
devices  of  his  day  to  suggest  line,  color,  space,  and  atmosphere. 


Hotel    Rennert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection 


Baltimore,    Md. 
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PROGRAMMK  MUSIC. 
By  K.  A.  Baughan. 

The  first  performance  of  Richard  Strauss's  "  •Symphonia  Don 
on  Saturday  will  no  doubt  loosen  the  shafts  of  the  humorou 
(in  Mr.  Tree's  phrase).     The  baby's  morning  and   i 
be  a  fine  target.     Critics  in  America  seized  the  opportune  to  the  mil. 
and  supplemented  the  programme  with  their  own  humo  cpkna 

tions.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  Philistine  has  had  hia  ground 
cut  from  under  him  by  the  excellent  analysis  of  Mr.  Alfred  Kali 
and  Mr.  Percy  Pitt,  which  is  now  before  me.  It  is  quite  prop 
pointed  out  that  in  all  Strauss's  works  the  abstract  is  illustrated  by 
the  concrete— that,  in  fact,  they  are  symbolical.  I  had  occasion  to 
state  this  obvious  fact  when  writing  some  time  ago  of  "Also  sprach 
Zarathustra"  and  "Ein  Heldenleben, "  but  was  accused  of  reading 
too  much  into  the  music. 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  one  passage  in  the  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  "Symphonia  Domestica."     It  darkens  counsel. 

Richard  Strauss  stated  to  an  American  interviewer  that  he  wished 
his  work  to  be  judged  as  absolute  music,  and  he  had  already  said  t  he- 
same  thing  in  the  interview  in  the  Daily  News,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention.  At  the  same  time,  he  confessed  that  in  composing 
the  symphony  he  had  a  very  definite  programme  in  his  mind.  The 
writers  of  Saturday's  analysis  explain  this  inconsistency  in  their  own 
way — possibly  it  may  have  been  inspired  by  Strauss  himself.     They 
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think  "he  wished  the  hearer  rather  to  infer  that  music  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  language  the  meaning  of  which  each  hearer  is  to  interpret  for  him- 
self. 'J  This  explanation  is  considered  necessary  because  it  is  obvious 
"that  music  cannot  be  both  one  thing  and  its  opposite" — that  is  to 
say,  it  cannot  be  at  once  programme  music  and  absolute  music.  I 
submit  that  it  can,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to  the  logical  mind. 
Indeed,  to  hold  the  contrary  opinion  is  to  give  away  the  cause  of  pro- 
gramme music  as  art.  I  fancy  Strauss  himself  is  sufficiently  an  aes- 
thetic thinker  to  know  that  all  art  which  is  not  self-contained  is  hybrid 
art.  He  finds  that  having  to  illustrate  a  subject  gives  him  new  in- 
spiration as  to  form  and  treatment.  These  must  be  able  to  take  their 
stand  for  their  own  sake,  or  the  musical  composition  is  not  complete. 

Analogies  are  dangerous,  we  know  full  well,  but  I  think  there  is  an 
analogy  to  be  drawn  between  programme  music  and  a  subject  picture. 

All  painters  are  agreed  that  a  picture  that  relies  almost  entirely 
on  its  subject  is  poor  art.  It  is  the  art  of  an  illustrator  such  as  Gustave 
Dore.  The  old  masters  chose  their  religious  subjects  and  were  at  pains 
to  carry  them  out  to  the  last  detail,  but  they  knew  that  their  pictures 
had  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  fineness  of  their  design  and  the  beauty  of 
their  color.  You  can,  even  if  a  heretic,  admire  a  Raphael  without 
caring  twopence  about  the  subject  or  even  understanding  it.  To  come 
to  modern  times,  it  is  possible  to  be  impressed  by  one  of  Watts's  fine 
canvases  without  giving  a  thought  to  their  symbolical  meaning.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  a  Whistler.  All  the  great  masterpieces  of  art  are 
complete  in  themselves.     Music  cannot   expect  to  be   exempt  from 
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this  rule.     Yet  it  has  been  argued  that,  if  pain  ala. 

logues  nice  little  quotations  from  the  poets  in  order  i 

ures  understood  of  the  multitude,  a  composer  m 

that  the  same  latitude  should  be  allowed  him.     The  argument  t> 

question  of  whether  the  painter  should  tea  ourse  to  111 

scription  beyond  the  title  of  his  picture.     Two  wrongs  do  OOl    m 

a  right. 

To  come  back  to  Strauss's  new  symphony,  it  is  so  far  from  1.- 
"obvious  that  music  cannot  be  one  thing  and  its  opposite"— absolute 
and  programme  music  at  the  same  time— that  it  may  be  laid  d 
as  an  aesthetic  rule  that  unless  it  is  both  it  is  not  art  at  all. 

The  writers  of  the  programme  book  attempt  to  save  their  face  1>\ 
suggesting  that  Strauss'  meant  that  his  music  should  be  regarded 
a  language  the  meaning  of  which  each  hearer  is  to  interpret  for  him- 
self." But  that  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  listener  is  not 
peculiar  to  what  is  called  "programme  music."  It  is  demanded  by 
all  music  except  that  which  is  a  mere  technical  exercise.  There  art- 
men,  it  is  true,  "whose  interest  in  music  itself  is  strong  enough, "  in 
Mr.  Fuller  Maitland's  words,  "to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  create 
works  in  which  the  musical  idea  is  sufficient  inspiration,  in  which  I  lie 
adventures,  so  to  speak,  of  the  musical  themes,  in  the  process  of  purely 
musical  development,  are  of  primary  importance."  There  have  been 
composers  of  this  type — most  of  them  have  come  from  South  Sensing 
ton.  But  it  is  not  how  the  great  musicians  have  written.  It  is  not 
the  appeal  they  wished  to  make.     Indeed,  that  view  of  music  is  quite 
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a  modern  innovation,  and  dates  from  the  time-  when  s  of 

Brahms  endeavored  to  set  him  up  as  the  leadei 
Wagner  and   Liszt.     A  war  cry  was   necessary,   an 
music,    in   Mr.    Maitland's   sense,   was   pitted   against    "programm 
music.     In  a  broad  sense,  instrumental  music  lias   nev<  1I1V 

thing  else  than  "programmatic,"  if  I  may  coin  an  adjective     It  h 
by  imitating  song  and  dance,  and  its  absolutism  came  into  beta 
means  of  enlarging  the  frontiers  of  the  art.     That  is  the  plai  ich 

in  the  scheme  of  things.     But  can  any  one  believe  that  th  uti 

ful  preludes  and  fugues,  full  of  the  most  profound  passion,  were  merely 
written  as  a  series  of  thematic  adventures  ? 

There  is  an  essential  difference,  however,  between  the  old  unavowed 
and  the  modern  avowed  programme  music. 

In  the  old  music  the  composer  had  to  express  all  he  had  to  say  within 
forms  which  had  crept  into  the  art  from  dance  and  song  and  had  be- 
come part  of  the  art.  Berlioz  attempted  avowed  programme  music 
within  the  limits  of  unavowed  programme  music,  and  if  he  had  had 
more  technique  he  would  have  been  more  successful.  Liszt  was  the 
first  to  make  his  subject  determine  the  form  and  the  treatment.  Wag- 
ner does  not  count,  because  drama  was  his  form.  Strauss  has  taken 
up  and  developed  the  Liszt  idea.  The  exigencies  of  his  subject  de- 
termine his  modifications — and  that  is  all  they  are — of  the  forms  and 
treatments  already  in  use.  I  admit  he  is  not  quite  consistent  in  prac- 
tice, and  in  all  his  symphonic  poems — perhaps  the  new  work  is  an 
exception — there   are  passages  that  cannot  be  listened  to  as  music 
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that  does  not  require  verbal  explanation.  These  are  not  the  merits 
of  his  compositions,  but  the  faults,  the  outcome  of  a  wavering  between 
descriptive  and  psychological  handling  of  his  subject.  When  he  is 
consistent  his  music  can  be  heard  as  both  absolute  and  programme 
music.  As  an  artist  he  knows  full  well  that  this  must  be  so,  and  that, 
I  think,  is  the  explanation  of  his  apparently  inconsistent  utterance  to 
the  American  interviewer  and  to  our  own. — London  Daily  News. 


Symphony  in  C-sharp  minor,  No.  5 


Gustav  Mahler 


(Born  at  Kalischt,  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  now  living  in  Vienna.) 

This  symphony,  known  to  some  as  "The  Giant  Symphony/'  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  October 
18,  1904.  The  composer  conducted.  There  was  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  merits  of  the  work.  A  visiting  critic  from  Munich 
stated  that  there  was  breathless  silence  after  the  first  movement, 
"which  proved  more  effectively  than  tremendous  applause  that  the 
public  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  genius."  It  is  stated  that 
after  the  finale  there  was  much  applause,  and  that  there  was  also 
hissing. 

The  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  at  Cincinnati  on  March  25,   1905.     It  is 
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announced  for  performance  at  Philadelphia  l.v  the  Philadelphia  i 
tra  at  the  concert  of  February  10. 

The  score  used  at  this  concert  is  that  revia  ,1  i,     the  com] 
produced  it  at  a  Gesellschaftskonzert  in  Vienna  last   I N  a  ml 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  in  certain  Gefmai 
Dresden,    January  27,    1905,    at  a  symphony    eono 
Orchestra,  and  at  Berlin,  February  20,   1965,  at  a  Philharmoni 
cert,  the  programme  books  contained  no  analytical  notes  and  0 
ment  of  any  sort.     The  compilers   thus  obeyed  the  wish  of  the  com 
poser.     Mr.  Ludwig  Schiedermair  tells  us,  in  his  "Onstav  Mahler  :  .in. 
biographisch-kritische     Wiirdigung"     (Leipsic,     Hermann     Seemann 
Nachfolger,    s.    d.),    of   Mahler's   abhorrence   of  all  programme  books 
for  concert   use,  and    he  tells  this  pleasant   anecdote.       Mahler   con 
ducted    a   performance    of   his  Symphony  in  C  minor  at  a  concert  of 
the  Munich  Hugo  Wolf  Society.     After  the  concert  there  was  a  supper, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  some  one  mentioned  programme 
books.     "Then  was  it  as  though  lightning  flashed  in  a  joyous,  sunny 
landscape.     Mahler's  eyes  were  more  brilliant  than  ever,  his  forehead 
wrinkled,  he  sprang  in  excitement  from  the  table  and   exclaimed  in 
passionate  tones:    'Away  with   programme  books,   which  breed   false 
ideas!     The  audience  should  be  left  to  its  own  thoughts  over  the  work 
that  is  performing;    it  should  not  be  forced  to   read   during   the   per 
formance;   it  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  any  manner.     If  a  eonip 
by  his  music   forces  on   his  hearers  the    sensations  which  streamed 
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through  his  mind,  then  he  reaches  his  goal.  The  speech  of  tones  has 
then  approached  the  language  of  words,  but  it  is  far  more  capable 
of  expression  and  declaration.'  And  Mahler  raised  his  glass  and 
emptied  it  with  'Pereat  den  Program-men!'" 

And  yet  Mr.  Mahler's  most  enthusiastic  admirer  and  partisan,  Ernst 
Otto  Nodnagel,  of  Darmstadt,  contributed  to  Die  Musik  (second  No- 
vember number  and  first  December  number  of  1904)  a  technical  analy- 
sis of  this  fifth  symphony,  an  analysis  of  twenty-three  large  octavo 
pages,  with  a  beautiful  motto  from  Schiller.  This  analysis  was  after- 
ward published  by  Peters,  and  is  sold  for  the  sum  of  thirty  Pfennig, 
so  that  it  is  now  within  reach  of  the  humblest. 

Let  us  respect  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Mahler,  even  though  we  are  all  at 
this  safe  distance. 

The  symphony  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1903.  It  is  scored  for 
four  flutes  (the  third  and  fourth  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
three  oboes,  three  clarinets  (the  third  interchangeable  with  bass  clari- 
net), two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  six  horns  (in  third  movement 
a  horn  obbligato),  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  gong, 
harp,  and  strings. 

The  movements  are  as  follows : — 

Part  I. 

1.  Funeral  march,  C-sharp  minor,  2-2.  With  measured  step.  With 
marked  precision.     Like  a  funeral  train. 
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2.  A  minor,  4-4.     With  stormy  emotion.     With  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence. 

Part  II. 

3.  Scherzo,  D  major,  3-4.     Vigorously,  but  not  too  fast. 

Part  III. 

4.  Adagietto,  F  major,  4-4.     Very  slow. 

5.  Rondo-Finale,  D  major,  2-2.     Allegro  commodo. 

Gustav  Mahler  studied  in  the  schools  of  Iglau  and  Prague.  In  1877 
he  went  to  Vienna  to  continue  his  general  studies  at  the  University 
of  that  city  and  also  to  study  music  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  where 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Anton  Bruckner.  In  order  to  earn  a  living,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Vienna,  and  he  began  in  1880  his  career  as  a  con- 
ductor of  operas.  He  served  in  this  capacity  at  Hall  in  Upper  Austria, 
at  Laibach,  at  Oltmutz ;  he  was  afterward  some  time  at  Cassel,  and  in 
1885  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  perform- 
ances of  Wagner's  "Ring,"  symphonies  by  Bruckner,  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony.  Then  he  moved  to  Leipsic,  and  there  for  six  months 
he  and  Arthur  Nikisch  were  fellow  opera-conductors.  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  opera  director  at  Budapest,  and  he  soon  made  that  opera 
house  famous  throughout  Europe.  Pollini  called  him  to  be  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Hamburg  City  Theatre,  and  there  he  remained  from 
1 89 1  to  1897,  though  he  conducted  during  that  period  as  a  visitor  in 
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other  cities.     In  1897  he  was  invited  to  take-  the  place  ..1  W.lh.-In,  | 

as  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  and  soon  after  1 

also  appointed  director  of  the  Opera,      lie-  still  hold 

He  succeeded  Hans  Richter  as  conductor  of  tin-   Philhannoni 

certs  of  Vienna  for  a  few  years.     He  rales  the  <  ►pera   i  I 

iron  hand. 

His  earliest  works  were  an  opera,   "Die  Ar^onauU  „  (Iul 

chamber  music,  but  they  are  not  now  counted  in  his  catalogue.     Then 
followed  "Rubezahl,"  a  fairy  play  with  his  own   text,      I.ud, 
fahrenden  Gesellen,"  and  the  completion  (1887)  of  sketches  made-  by 
Weber  (1820-21)  for  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  'Die-  divi   Pint 
This  opera,  produced  at  Leipsic,  January  20,   1888,  was  produced  at 
Berlin  by  Angelo  Naumann  at  the  Lessing  Theatre,  July  4,  1891, 

Various  dates  are  given  to  his  symphonies,  and  it  is  not  always  easj 
to  determine  whether  the  dates  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  earlier 
ones  or  to  the  production. 

Thus  Hugo  Riemann  states  that  the  First  Symphony,  in  I)  major, 
was  produced  in  1891  at  Budapest  and  performed  afterward  in  1894  at 
the  Music  Festival  at  Weimar;  others  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  first 
performance  was  at  Weimar,  June  3,  1894.  Mr.  Nodnagel,  who  ap- 
parently writes  with  authority,  says  that  the  symphony  was  com- 
posed in  1888  and  baptized  at  Weimar  as  the  "Titan"  (after  Jean  Paul 
Richter's  romance) ;  he  says  nothing  about  a  performance  at  Budapest 

The  composition  of  the  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  entitled  by 
some  "The  Resurrection/ '  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1894  at  Ham- 
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burg ;  the  scoring  was  completed  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The 
three  instrumental  movements  of  this  colossal  work  were  performed 
at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  conducted  by  Richard  Strauss,  in  Berlin, 
March  4,  1895.  According  to  Mr.  Nodnagel,  the  programme  notes 
prepared  bv  Dr.  Heinrich  Reimann  swarmed  with  errors,  both  in  state- 
ments of  fact  and  in  the  analysis  of  the  extremely  complicated  music; 
he  says  that  Dr.  Reimann  was  unable  to  discover  the  first  leading 
motive  of  the  first  movement;  omitted  to  mention  another  impor- 
tant theme ;  blundered  on  his  way  to  the  end ;  and  therefore  there  was 
an  expression  of  disapproval  as  well  as  hearty  applause.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  even  the  grossest  errors  of  an  analyst  could  so  preju- 
dice hearers  in  the  audience.  The  second  and  third  movements  met 
with  great  favor,  and  the  composer  was  called  out  five  times  after  the 
scherzo.  Mr.  Nodnagel  also  states  that  the  majority  of  the  Berlin  critics 
distorted  or  suppressed  the  facts,  and  represented  the  performance  as 
a  fiasco.  Mahler  at  once  began  work  on  his  third  symphony,  in  F 
major,  and  on  December  15,  1895,  he  conducted  at  his  own  concert  in 
Berlin  the  whole  of  the  second.  Again  the  Berlin  critics  behaved 
indecently,  according  to  Mr.  Nodnagel;  the  majority  paid  no  attention 
to  the  invitation  to  the  last  rehearsal,  and  they  were  "so  frivolous" 
as  to  take  the  three  purely  orchestral  movements  for  granted,  and 
went  into  the  hall  to  hear  only  the  finale.  One  of  them  referred  in 
his  article  to  "the  cynical  impudence  of  this  brutal  and  very  latest 
music-maker."  But  Messrs.  Nikisch  and  Weingartner,  who  were  pres- 
ent, were  deeply  impressed,  and  nine  out  of  ten  in  the  audience  were 
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wildly  enthusiastic:    they  pressed  close   to  tl  ,-.  and 

Mahler  again  and  again. 

A  few  months  later,  March   16,   1896,  Mal.1. 
in  Berlin,  when  he  led  the  first  movement   of  hi 
four  "Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen,"  for  low  v.  i  orclw 

(Anton  Sistermans,   singer),   and  his  first   symphony,   with   the   title 
"Titan"   omitted,   and  also  with  the  omission  of   the   second   in 
ment,  the  andante.     The  first  symphony  was  warmly  ,1.   :m,l 

even  the  professional  critics  were  not  so  bitter  as  at  the  first  cono 

The  third  symphony,  in  F  major,  known  as  the  "Summer  Mforninj 
Dream,"  or  "Programme"  Symphony  (1896),  was  produced  pi 
meal  and  from  the  manuscript.  Mr.  Nikisch  produced  at  a  Philhamn  >nie 
Concert  in  Berlin,  November  9,  1896,  the  second  of  the  six  movements, 
"What  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  tell  me"  (minuet).  Three  move- 
ments (2,  3,  6)  were  soon  afterward  (March  9,  1897)  produced  by  Mr. 
Weingartner. 

The  Fourth  Symphony,  in  G  major,  was  produced  at  a  concert  of 
•^the  Kaim  Orchestra  in  Munich,  November  28,   1901.     The  composer 
conducted.     This  symphony  was  performed  in  New  York  under  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch's  direction,  November  6,  1904. 

Other   compositions    of    Mahler   are    "Humoresken,"  for  orchestra ; 
"Das  klagende  Lied,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  and  Songs 
"Dasklagende  Lied"  was  composed  about  1880  and  performed  for  the 
first  time  February  17,   1901,  at  Vienna;    the  ballad   is  founded    on 
the  old  legend  of  the  singing  bone. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  two  or  three  of  the  earlier  symphonies  of  Mahler 
may  be  justly  characterized  as  programme  music,  but  it  has  been  said 
that  he  is  no  friend  of  realism  as  it  is  understood  by  Richard  Strauss. 
1 '  His  music  comes  to  a  programme  as  to  the  ultimate  ideal  explanation 
of  its  meaning  in  language;  with  Strauss  the  programme  is  as  a  task 
set  to  be  accomplished."  To  use  Mahler's  own  words  as  reported: 
"When  I  conceive  a  great  musical  picture,  I  always  arrive  at  the  point 
where  I  must  employ  the  'word'  as  the  bearer  of  my  musical  idea.  .  .  . 
My  experience  with  the  last  movement  of  my  second  symphony  was 
such  that  I  ransacked  the  literature  of  the  world,  up  to  the  Bible,  to 
find  the  expository  word."  Though  he  differs  with  Strauss  in  the 
matter  of  realism,  he  appreciates  him  highly:  "No  one  should  think 
that  I  hold  myself  to  be  his  rival.  Aside  from  the  fact  that,  if  his  suc- 
cess had  not  opened  a  path  for  me,  I  should  now  be  looked  on  as  a  sort 
of  monster  on  account  of  my  works,  I  consider  it  one  of  my  greatest 
joys  that  I  and  my  colleagues  have  found  such  a  comrade  in  fighting 
and  creating." 

Extraordinary  and  fantastic  things  have  been  written  about  Mahler's 
works,  especially  by  E.  O.  Nodnagel  (see  his  "Jenseits  von  Wagner 
und  Liszt:  Profile  und  Perspektiven,"  chapter  i.,  Konigsberg,  1902) 
and  Ludwig  Schiedermair  (see  "Gustav  Mahler,"  Leipsic,  s.  d.).  Mr. 
Nodnagel  declares  frankly  that  he  was  long  in  doubt  whether  the  first 
symphony  was  inspired  by  Richter's  "Titan"  or  not;  whether  the 
motto,  "From  the  Days  of  Youth,"  printed  over  the  first  part  on  the 
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programme  at  Weimar  had  reference  to  Richter's  "Blumen,  Frucht- 
und  Dornenstucke."  He  hastily  reread  the  works  and  cudgelled  his 
brains.  The  motto  for  the  second  part  was  "Commedia  umana," 
and  the  different  movements  of  this  first  symphony  were  thus  char- 
acterized on  the  programme : — 

I.  "Spring  and  no  end."  "The  introduction  portrays  the  awaken- 
ing of  Nature  on  the  first  morning." 

II.  Mosaic. 

III.  "Under  full  sail." 

IV.  "The  hunter's  Funeral  Procession:  a  dead  march  in  the  manner 
of  Callot.  The  following  may  serve  for  an  explanation  if  one  be  nec- 
essary: The  composer  found  the  exterior  sources  of  inspiration  in  the 
burlesque  picture  of  the  hunter's  funeral  procession  in  an  old  fairy- 
book  well  known  to  all  children  in  South  Germany.  The  beasts  of  the 
forest  escort  the  coffin  of  the  dead  forester  to  the  grave;  hares  bear 
the  banneret,  and  a  band  of  Bohemian  musicians,  accompanied 
by  cats,  toads,  crows,  making  music,  and  deer,  foxes,  and  other 
four-legged  and  feathered  animals  of  the  woods,  conduct  the  proces- 
sion in  farcical  postures.  This  movement  is  conceived  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  now  ironically  jovial  and  now  ghastly  meditative  mood, 
which  is  followed  immediately  by  'Dall'  inferno'  (allegro  furioso), 
as  the  sudden  outbreak  of  doubt  from  a  deeply  wounded  heart." 

V.  ' '  Dall'  inferno  al  Paradiso . ' ' 

This  funeral  march  in  the  manner  of  Callot  has  for  a  theme  the 
familiar  canon,  "Frere  Jacques." 

No  wonder  that  at  first  Mr.  Nodnagel  believed  it  was  Mahler's  inten- 
tion to  gibe  at  programme  music.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  later 
that  Mahler's  mistake  was  in  attaching  a  programme  to  music  that 
had  been  first  composed  as  absolute  music.  The  score  as  published 
has  no  argument,  no  subtitles,  no  mottoes. 

This  admirer  of  Mahler  declares  that  the  Symphony  in  C  minor 
should  be  considered  as  absolute  music  as  far  as  the  effect  of  the  music 
on  the  hearer  be  concerned.  Yet  Mr.  Nodnagel  suggests  a  programme : 
The  Allegro  maestoso  is  the  funeral  music  for  a  great  man,  and  there 
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*re  hmts  at  episodes  m  his  life.  The  idyllic  second  ,„,„.,„,, 
to  an  episode  o  sunny  happiness,  the  joy  of  childhood  or  of  ■  „ 
The  demoniaeal  scherzo  portrays  the  doubt  and  despair  of  a 
t^/°f  m°Vement'   '^genial   Light/'  brin, 

The  Great  Call,    includes  text,  partly  from  Klopstock,  for  sol 

and  chorus,  and,  as  "Resurrection"  is  the  word  of  the  prevailing  m I 

the  symphony  has  been  entitled  the  "Resurrection"  Symphony:  \mt 
Mr.  Nodnagel  rejects  this  title,  and  hastens  to  say  that,  win!,-'  this 
last  great  appeal  brings  the  eagerly  longed-for  deliverance  this  relief 
is  not  that  taught  in  the  church,  but  according  to  "our  modern  philo- 
sophical view  of  life." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  orchestra  demanded  for  a  perform* 
of  this  Symphony  in  C  minor.  There  should  be  as  manv  strings  as 
possible,  and  some  of  the  double-basses  should  have  the  contra  C 
There  should  be  two  harps,  four  flutes  interchangeable  with  four  pic- 
colos, four  oboes  (two  interchangeable  with  two  English  horns),  five 
clarinets  (one  interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet,  and  when  it  is  possi- 
ble the  two  clarinets  in  E-flat  should  be  doubled  in  fortissimo  passages), 
four  bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  double-bassoon),  six  horns' 
(and  four  horns  in  the  distance  which  in  certain  passages  are  added 
to  the  six),  six  trumpets  (four  trumpets  in  the  distance,  two  of  which 
can  be  taken  from  the  six  in  the  orchestra),  four  trombones,  one  tuba, 
organ,  two  sets  of  three  kettledrums  for  three  drummers,  bass  drum, 
snare-drum  (and  when  possible  several  of  them),  cymbals,  a  gong 
of  high  pitch  and  one  of  low  pitch,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  three 
bells,  Ruthe,*  and  in  the  distance  a  pair  of  kettledrums,  one  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  soprano  solo,  alto  solo,  mixed  chorus.  The 
time  of  performance  is  about  one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

The  third  symphony,  "A  Morning  Summer  Dream,"  also  demands 
an  unusually  large  orchestra, — four  flutes  (four  piccolos),  four  oboes, 
three  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  eight  horns,  other  wind  instruments 
in  proportion,  all  manner  of  percussion  instruments,  alto  voice,  female 
chorus  and  instruments  in  the  distance,   and  a  boy  choir  and  be  lis 
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high  up  in  the  hall.     The  score  of  this  symphony  has  no  subtitles,  n© 
mottoes,   but   when  the   work  was  first   produced  these  titles  were 
published  in  the  programme: — 
Introduction:  Pan  awakes. 
I.  Summer  enters.     (Procession  of  Bacchus.) 
II.   What  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  tell  me  (minuet). 

III.  What  the  animals  in  the  forest  tell  me  (rondo). 

IV.  What  man  tells  me  (alto  solo) . 

V.   What  the  angels  tell  me  (female  chorus  and  alto  solo) . 

VI.  What  love  tells  me  (adagio). 

The  orchestra  of  the  fourth  symphony  is  more  modest, — four  flutes 
(two  interchangeable  with  piccolos),  three  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn),  three  clarinets  in  B,  A,  and  C  (one  interchangeable 
with  one  in  E-flat  and  one  with  a  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  double-bassoon) ,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  little  bells,  glockenspiel,  cymbals, 
gong,  one  harp,  strings.  There  is  a  soprano  solo  in  the  finale.  The 
text  is  a  Bavarian  folk-song,  to  which  Mr.  Krehbiel  in  his  translation 
gives  the  title,  "The  Land  of  Cockaigne."  Three  verses  will  give  as 
idea  of  the  naive  poem: — 

To  us  heav'n  is  yielding  its  pleasures: 
Why  heed  then  terrestrial  treasures? 
Earth's  jars  reach  us  never, 
Contented  forever, 

In  quietude  time  passes  by. 
Our  conduct,  while  truly  seraphic, 
With  mirth  holds  voluminous  traffic, 
With  singing  and  dancing, 
With  skipping  and  prancing, 

While  Peter  above  lends  an  eye. 

Turned  loose  by  Saint  John,  the  Lamb  gambols, 
Naught  dreaming  of  Herod's  dark  shambles, 
A  spotless,  an  innocent, 
A  guileless,  an  innocent 

Creature  we  slew  without  dread. 
For  rue  neither  caring  nor  witting, 
Saint  Luke  now  the  ox-throat  is  slitting. 


Beethoven  said  :  "  I  never  wrote  noisy  music.  For  my  instrumental  works  I 
need  an  orchestra  of  about  sixty  good  musicians.  I  am  convinced  that  only  such  a 
number  can  bring  out  the  quickly  changing  graduations,  in  performance." — From 
chapter  "  On  Perfortning  Music  " 

Hundreds  of  remarks  equally  interesting  will  be  found  in  "  Beethoven :  The  Man 
and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words."  Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  $i  oo  net, 
postage  10  cents. 

Ask  your  bookseller  or  send  for  circular  to  the  publisher, 

B,  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York* 
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Our  wines,  which  arc  many, 
Cost  never  a  penny, 

And  angels,  sweet,  hake  all  0U1 


iH 


No  music  to  mortal  men  given 
Compares  with  that  we  h;<vc  in  heaven 
Cologne's  maids  are  dancing 
To  measures  entrancing, 

Saint  Ursula  beams  with  delight, 
Cecilia  and  all  her  clansmen 
Make  excellent  Royal  Court  Bandsmen, 
At  angelic  voices 
Our  hearing  rejoices; 

They  gladness  unbounded  invite. 

The  original  title  of  this  song  is,  we  believe,  "Der  Himmel  ban-'  vol! 
Geigen"  ("The  heavens  hang  full  of  fiddles"),  and  the-  poem  is  in 
"Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,"  a  collection  of  verses  for  which  Mahler 
a  special  fondness.  He  makes  no  use  of  the  traditional  tune  to  which 
this  Bavarian  song  is  customarily  sung.  According  to  Mr.  Richard 
Aldrich,  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  whole  symphony  "is,  in  a  certain 
way,  an  expression  of  the  time  and  place  and  atmosphere  to  which 
the  verses  take  us  back,  although  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
composer's  principles  to  set  that  "forth  as  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  sym- 
phony." 

Some  invent  a  programme  for  this  fifth  symphony.  Thus  the 
editor  of  the  programme  books  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  wrote. 
when  the  work  was  produced  in  that  city:  "Without  construct ir 
'programme'  for  the  work,  it  may  be  regarded  as  (I.)  the  plaint  of 
one  who  has  not  realized  his  aspirations,  and  in  his  disillusionment 
stands  at  the  verge  of  desperation;  the  harmless  play  and  life  of  nature 
reconcile  him  to  his  lot  (III.,  IV.).  and  he  returns  to  his  life  work, 
which  he  resumes  (V.)  with  willingness,  insight,  and  renewed  strength, 
finally  reaching  heights  before  unattainable.  Further  than  this,  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  catalogue  its  meanings."  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  argument  is  original  with  Miss  Roedter,  or  whether 
she  borrowed  it  from  some  German  deep  thinker. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mahler,  who  at  first  gave 
clews  to  his  hearers  by  means  of  titles  and  mottoes  on  the  programmes 
of  two  of  his  symphonies,  published  the  same  symphonies  as  purely 

absolute  music. 

Weingartner,    in    his    "Die    Symphonie    nach    Beethoven"    (1897, 
1901),  thus  speaks  of  Mahler:    "An  interesting  figure  of  our  day,  but 
far  too  little  esteemed  as  a  composer,  is  Gustav  Mahler.     His  \\ 
are  of  colossal  dimension,  and  require  an  unusually  large  number  pi 
executants,  which   makes   their  performance   the   more   difficult 
delays  fame.     If,   however,   we  overlook  these  considerations,   which 
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are  secondary,  and  view  the  composer  himself,  we  find  in  him  a  deep, 
strong  feeling  which  has  its  own  mode  of  expression  and  says  its  say 
without  any  concern  about  possibilities  of  performance  and  success. 
His  most  striking  characteristic  is  the  remarkable  breadth  of  his  themes, 
which  are  of  a  very  musical  nature.  He  resembles  Bruckner,  his  teacher, 
in  many  ways,  but  he  is  better  able  to  treat  his  themes  and  construct 
his  movements.  There  are  perhaps  bizarre  passages  and  unnecessary 
difficulties  in  his  works;  we  may  find  a  certain  prolixity;  perhaps  he 
is  not  severely  critical  in  the  selection  of  his  themes;  but  everything 
he  writes  bears  the  stamp  of  a  rich  imagination  and  of  a  vital,  passion- 
ate, well-nigh  fanatical  enthusiasm  that  has  always  kindled  my  sym- 
pathy." 

Mahler  has  completed  a  sixth  symphony,  which  will  be  produced  at 
a  music  festival  at  Essen  next  summer. 
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Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE, 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher, 

CONCERT   AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIPRCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1 57S-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers*  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON. 


BostonSymptionyQiGtiestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


FOURTH  MATINEE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  13, 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 


THE 


Hasfltt&ljamlin 

PIANO 

During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 

/  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

I  Conductor. 

HARM  R    RAIIFR  Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 

nnilULU    UMULIl        ■  .  Indianapolis    Orchestra,   Hans    Schneider,    Cor- 

/  ductor. 

'  Kneisel  Quartet. 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

EMIL  PAUR    .     .     . 
HEINRICH  GEBHARD     .  - 


Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 

gartner,  Conductor. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

/  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
\  Conductor. 

New  Haven  Orchestra,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Con- 
ductor. 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 

Adamowski  Trio. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 


VINCENT  D'INDY    .     .      { ^yelc?uret 

ALFRED  De  VOTO  .     .     \  Bostductorrchestral  Club' Georges  Lonsy'  Con" 

I  Longy  Club. 


Washington  Representatives, 

E.  F.  DROOP  &  SONS  CO., 

92S  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moidauer,  A. 


First  Viouns 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Viouns. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
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£eindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 
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Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 
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Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H 
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Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupc,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 
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Lenom,  C. 
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Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOOK. 

Debuchy,  A. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L,.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E  Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J.  F. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 
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Ludwig,  C.  R. 
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Senia,  T. 
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Burkhardt,  H. 
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Bower,  H.  Ludwig.  C.  F.       Sauerquell,  J. 
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PIANO  (hat  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


BOStOn  New  National  Theatre, 

Symphony     *  Washington 

OtrhAcf  *•  o        T    Twentyfifth  SeMon' ,905  ^ 

V/ 1  WllWd  LI  CI  Sixty-first  performance  in  Washington. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FOURTH  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  13, 

AT  430  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Beethoven         ....      Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Schubert  .....        Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


Schumann         ....      Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.     Allegro  affettuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 

Tschaikowsky  .         .         "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia  after 

Dante,  Op.  32 


SOLOIST : 
Mr.  HAROLD  BAUER. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  sympHony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


• 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842, 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    @>f    Co.,   Makers 

F^h    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

O.  J.  De  MOLL  &  COMPANY 

1229  G  Street,  N.W. 


Ovkrturk  to  < 'Egmont,"  Op.  s4     .    .     .     Ludwig 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6,  1770;  died  at  View 
This  overture  was  composed  in    [8io;    H    *as  publi 
The  music  to  Goethe's   play—overture,    four   entr'acl 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  '/Melodram,"  and 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  th    overtun 
the  play— nine  numbers  in  all— was  perforn    d  for  th 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,   May  24,  18 10 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.     All  th< 
of   "Egmont"   was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last    Philhanm 
Concert,   Mr.   Zerrahn  conductor,   on  March   26,  This  , 

was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of   ! 
ven's  death.     The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony.     The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs,    I 
had  been  engaged,   "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  th 
poser's  meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  mi 
especially   illustrates."     Mr.    John   S.    Dwight   did    not   approve    her 
reading,  which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coa- 
inflated,    over-loud,    and   after   all   not   clear."     Mrs.    Harwood    - 
Clarchen's    solos.     The    programme    stated:     "The    grand    orel im- 
perfectly complete  in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  ; 
Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  con< 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

NEW   CYCLES   OF  SONGS 


Garden  of  Kama 

Two  keys 

By  Alma  Goetz 

Songs  of  Travel 

For  Baritone 

Ralph  Vaughn  Williams 

Songs  of  the  Hill 

Two  keys 

Landon  Ronald 

Three  Song  Poems 

Two  keys 

S.  Coleridge-Taylor 

Three  Traditional  Ulster  Airs 

H.  Harty 

A  Shropshire  Lad 

A.  Somervell 

A  Dream  of  Flowers 

J.  Clifford 

Songs  of  the  Desert 

Two  keys 

G.  H.  Clutsam 

In  Sunshine  and  Shadow 

Two  keys 

Landon  Ronald 

Camella 

Graham  Peel 

Bohemian  Songs 

Joseph  Holbrooke 

The  Life  of  a  Rose 

Liza  Lehmann 

On  Jhelum  River  (A  Kashmira  Love  Story) 

Amy  Woodeford-Finden 

BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,   9    East  17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


The  Symphony  since  Beethoven 

By  FELIX  WEINGARTNER 


A  treatise  on  the  highest  form  of 
musical  art  by  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  orchestral  conductors.  The 
opinions  here  recorded  are  of  intrin- 
sic value,  fearless  in  conviction  and 
pithy  in  expression,  by  a  critic  who 
is  at  once  scholarly,  unbiassed  in  his 
judgments,  and  unconventional.  It 
is  a  book  not  only  for  music  students, 
but  for  all  who  listen  to  orchestral 
music,  inspiring  as  it  does  a  keener 
and  more  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  masters  who 
have  wrought  in  this  form. 

It  is  seldom  so  much  sane  criticism  is  condensed  into  so  few  pages.  It  is 
a  masterly  review  of  the  symphony. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

His  book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  pithy,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  sum- 
mary of  the  beliefs  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  years  of  maturity  in  close 
scrutiny  of  the  scores  of  the  masters. —  New  York  Sun. 

The  translation  has  been  sympathetically  done.  Weingartner  says  that 
no  reader  of  this  edition  will  suffer  from  the  false  impression  which  was  read 
into  his  first  edition, —  that  he  considers  further  development  of  the  symphony 
impossible.  The  book  gives  a  concise  and  interesting  comment  on  the  com- 
posers.—  Boston  Jotcrnal. 

Musicians  and  students  should  read  this  little  book  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. It  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  technical  books 
pouring  from  the  press. —  Carl  G.  Schmidt. 

In  this  book  Weingartner  has  done  something  to  clear  the  musical  atmos- 
phere, though  some  will  not  like  the  way  their  favorites  have  been  treated, 
however  just  that  treatment  may  be.  The  great  musicians  since  Beethoven 
pass  in  review,  and  the  reader  will  gladly  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  such 
expert  help  in  learning  to  know  them  better. —  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  serves  as  a 
frontispiece.     Price,  $1.00. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 
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The^overture  has  a  short,   slow  introductio  i    non 

troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.     The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an 
F  minor,  3-4.     The  first  theme  is  in    the    Btfi 

descending  arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  rigb  in  the  &  in; 

the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  I.  then 

in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  pa  The 

second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first   two  mi 
of   the    sarabande   theme   of   the   introduction,    fortissimo    (strinj 
in  A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood  wind 
coda,  Allegro   con   brio,    F  major,    4-4,   begins   pianissimo.     The   full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout 
ing  climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fan! 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchesti 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  : 
colo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trump 
kettledrums,   and  strings. 


Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 1;ranz  Schubkrt 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,   1797!    died  at  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828.) 

The  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert,  Ykn: 
December  17,   1865,  under  Herbeck's  direction.     The  programme  was 
as  follows : — 


OLD  VIOLINS 


C  H.  HILDEBRANDT   &  SON 

321    N.  HOWARD  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

ESTABLISHED  1838 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OE  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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Overture  in  C  minor  (new) Huttmhrrnnrr 

Symphonie  in  B  minor  .... 

3    Presto  vivace,  D  major 

Old  German  Songs,  unaccompanied 

i .  Liebesklage  ) 

2.  Jagergluck    \ /7"; 

(First  time.) 
SymphonyinA Mendelssohn 

The  Unfinished  Symphony  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydi 
ham,  in  1867.     The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral 
Union,  led  by  Mr.  Zerrahn,  February  26,  1868. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  I 
bassoons,    two   horns,    two   trumpets,    three   trombones,    kettledrums, 
strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,   B  minor,   3-4,  opens  with 
a  solemn  phrase  in  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  low  octaves.     The  first 
and  second  violins  enter  in  the  ninth  measure  with  restless  passage 
work  in  thirds  and  sixths,  an  accompaniment  to  a  lamenting  theme 
of  oboe  and  clarinet.     There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  class 
fication  of  these  motives.     Let  us  quote  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp:     I  havt 


P*AW> 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing   to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


EVERETT  PIANO  COMPANY,  Boston, Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Wareroom:  Nos.  141=143  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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long  been  in  doubt  exactly  how  to  classify  these  three  phrases;  indeed, 
I  think  I  have  classified  them  differently  each  time  I  have  had  to  an- 
alyze the  symphony  for  these  programme-books.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  on  maturer  consideration,  that  the  true  classification,  the 
one  most  consistent  with  the  ordinary  canons  of  the  sonata-form,  is 
this.  The  plaintive  melody  of  the  oboe  and  clarinet  is  but  the  con- 
tinuation and  further  development  of  the  initial  phrase  of  the  'cellos 
and  double-basses — or  the  response  to  it — and  the  two  together  con- 
stitute the  first  and  second  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  nervous 
passage-work  in  the  violins  is  the  counter- theme  to  this."  The  de- 
velopment is  suddenly  cut  short  by  syncopated  chords  in  the  full 
orchestra.  A  long-held  D  in  horns  and  bassoons  is  followed  by  a 
modulation  to  G  major,  and  the  most  Schubertian  second  theme  is  sung 
first  by  'cellos  against  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  violas  and  the 
clarinets,  and  then  by  violins  in  octaves.  The  development  is  soon 
of  an  imitative  contrapuntal  character.  The  free  fantasia  is  a  long 
*iia  elaborate  working-out  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic, 
and  the  second  theme  enters  in  D  major.  The  coda  is  short  and  based 
on  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  3-8,  is  in  sona- 
tina form,  "the  sonata  form  without  the  free  fantasia."  The  first 
theme  is  in  E  major  in  the  strings.  Wind  instruments  interrupt  oc- 
casionally. A  subsidiary  theme  is  given  out  forte  by  wood-wind 
and  brass  over  a  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  strings.  There  is  a  re- 
turn of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood -wind.  The  second  theme  is  a 
clarinet  solo  in  C-sharp  minor  over  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  strings. 
The  theme  suffers  modulation  in  the  development.  A  subsidiary  in 
C-sharp  minor  is  announced  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  and  a 
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theme  in  D  major  follows;  the  first  violins  imitate  the  'cellos  and  the 
double-basses  against  a  syncopated  accompaniment  in  second  violins 
and  violas.  There  is  a  free  closing  passage,  based  on  figures  from  this 
conclusion  theme.  The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  same  scheme  with  the  conventionally  regular  changes 
of  tonality.  The  coda  is  short  and  built  on  the  conclusion  theme  and 
the  first  theme. 


Mr.  Harold  Bauer  was  born  at  London,  April  28,  1873.  (His 
father  was  German  by  birth,  his  mother  English.)  He  began  his  career 
as  a  violinist,  a  pupil  of  Pollitzer,  who  formed  him  in  many  ways.  He 
played  in  public  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  for  several  years  he 
gave  concerts  with  his  sisters,  Ethel,  a  pianist,  and  Winifred,  a  violinist. 
The  Musical  Times  reviewed  a  concert  given  April  17,  1888,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  an  "efficient  pianist;  but  his  ability  chiefly  displays 
itself  on  the  violin."  In  1892  he  decided  to  be  a  pianist,  and  as 
such  he  is  almost  wholly  self-taught;  for  the  lessons  from  Paderewski 
were  few,  and  Mr.  Bauer  does  not  call  himself  Paderewski's  pupil. 
In  1893  Mr.  Bauer  made  his  debut  as  a  pianist  in  Paris,  which  is  his 
home.  He  journeyed  through  Russia  with  the  singer  Nikita,  and  he 
has  given  concerts  in  Germany,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  Swe- 
den, Brazil,  and  other  countries  of  South  America. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston,  December  1, 
1900,  when  he  played  at  a  Symphony  Concert  Brahms's  Concerto  in 
D  minor.  He  played  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
Schumann's  Concert-piece,  Op.  92,  and  Liszt's  "Dance  of  Death," 
January  11,  1902,  and  on  April  5  of  the  same  year  d'Indy's  Symphony 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  e  art*  1 

nized  as  the  standard, —  one  that   is  mad.  ,  by  all 

competing  article 

Among    Piano-players    the 
Standard  the  world  over  is 

U/ie  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  I;  to  the 

Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.      And 

so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 
of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has   for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  i 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 
The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.     There  is  no  other 
Piano-player   that  costs   so   much  to  build,  that  controls    such    important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  i 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection 

Tosef  Hofmann  says :   "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors. 

KubeHk says"  "iLe  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Piano 

the    only    one   which    could   be   considered    seriously,   for    it    is    the    only 

^^^^T^Lo^  is  keenly  instrument  that  allows  the  play 
"ret  the  Lling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires. 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  »n 
the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. -—-——-—-—== 
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on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  orchestra  and  pianoforte,  Op.  25.  On  Octo- 
ber 17,  1903,  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  No.  1,  in  B-flat  minor. 

He  played  in  Boston  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet  Cesar  Franck's  Quin- 
tet, Op.  44,  February  11,  1901;  and  on  April  7,  1902,  Bach's  Sonata 
in  A  major,  No.  2,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  Cesar  Franck's  Quintet 
in  F  minor;  Brahms's  Piano  Quartet  in  C  minor,  November  17,  1903; 
Schubert's  Piano  Trio  in  B-flat  major,  December  5,  1905. 

He  played  here  with  the  Arbos  Quartet  Tschaikowsky's  Trio,  No- 
vember 23,  1903,  and  with  the  Hoffmann  Quartet  Brahms's  Piano 
Quintet  in  F  minor,  November  12,  1903. 

He  gave  pianoforte  recitals  in  Boston,  December  8,  27,  1900;  Jan- 
uary 1,  7,  15,  February  23,  1901;  January  21,  February  4,  11,  March 
19,  April  12,  1902;  November  4,  December  5,  1903;  January  2,  Feb- 
ruary 6,   1904;  November  27,  December  4,   11,   1905. 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54. 

Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,   June  8,  1810;  died  at   Kndenich,  July  29,    1856) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn 
play  his  own  concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream  of  com- 
posing a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself.  In 
January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  symphony,  a 
concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the 
virtuosos:   I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  that  he  made 
a  second  attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at  Leipsic 
in  1 84 1,  and  it  was  then  called  a  "Phantasie."  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  by  Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private  rehearsal 
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at  the  Gewandhaus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  1844  to  publish  the 
work  as  an  "Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, "Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher.  The  Inter- 
mezzo and  Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden  in  1845. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  her  concert  in  Dresden,  December  4,  1845. 

Otto  Dresel  played  the  concerto  in  Boston  at  one  of  his  chamber 
concerts,  December  10,  1864,  when  a  second  pianoforte  was  substituted 
for  the  orchestra.  S.  B.  Mills  played  the  first  movement  with  orchestra 
at  a  Parepa  concert,  September  26,  1866,  and  the  two  remaining  move- 
ments at  a  concert  a  night  or  two  later.  The  first  performance  in  Bos- 
ton of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral  accompaniment  was  by  Otto 
Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  November  23, 
1866. 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

I.  Allegro  affettuoso,  A  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins,  after 
a  strong  orchestral  stroke  on  the  dominant  E,  with  a  short  and  rigidly 
rhythmed  pianoforte  prelude,  which  closes  in  A  minor.  The  first  period 
of  the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments.  This  thesis  ends 
with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant ;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  antithesis, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  thesis,  played  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  final  phrase  ends  in  the  tonic.  Passage- work  for  the  solo 
instrument  follows  The  contrasting  theme  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
short  climax  as  a  tutti  in  F  major.  There  is  canonical  development, 
which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  for  the  pianoforte  and  in  the 
relative  key,  C  major.  The  second  theme  is  practically  a  new  version 
of  the  first,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  development  of  it ;  and 
the  second  contrasting  theme  is  derived  likewise  from  the  first  contrast- 
ing motive.  The  free  fantasia  begins  andante  espressivo  in  A-flat 
major,  6-4,  with  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  pianoforte 
and  clarinet.  There  is  soon  a  change  in  tempo  to  allegro.  Imitative 
developments  follow,  based  on  the  prelude  passage  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  a  modulation  back  to  C  major  and  then  a  long  development 
of  the  second  theme.  A  fortissimo  is  reached,  and  there  is  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  (wind  instruments)  in  A  minor.  The  third  part  is  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  first.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza  for  piano- 
forte ;  and  in  the  coda,  allegro  molto,  A  minor,  274,  there  are  some  new 
developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 

II.  Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso,  F  major,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  simple  romanza  form.  The  first  period  is  made  up  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra.     The  second  contains 
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more  emotional  phrases  for  'cellos,  violins,  etc.,  accompanied  in  ar- 
peggios by  the  pianoforte,  and  there  are  recollections  of  the  first  period, 
which  is  practically  repeated.  At  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  lead  directly  to  the  finale. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  A  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  After  a  few  measures  of  prelude  based  on  the  first  theme  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  motive.  Passage- work  follows,  and 
after  a  modulation  to  E  major  the  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte  and  continued  in  variation.  This  theme  is  distinguished 
by  constantly  syncopated  rhythm.  There  is  a  second  contrasting 
theme,  which  is  developed  in  florid  fashion  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
free  fantasia  begins  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first  theme. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  D  major  with  the  first  theme  in 
orchestral  tutti ;  and  the  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  except  in  some 
details  of  orchestration.     There  is  a  very  long  coda. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Baermann 
(November  26,  1887),  Mrs.  Steiniger-Clark  (January  11,  1890),  Mr. 
Joseffy  (April  17,  1897),  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  16,  1901),  Mrs. 
Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (February  14,  1903),  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling, 
(February  25,  1905).  It  was  played  by  Mr.  Paderewski  at  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  2,  1892. 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  England  was  at  the  concert 
of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  London,  May  14,  1856.  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  pianist,  and  it  was  her  first  visit  to  England.  She 
gave  a  recital  on  June  30,  1856,  and  the  Musical  World  said  gallantly: 
"The  reception  accorded  to  this  accomplished  lady  on  her  first  coming 
to  England  will  no  doubt  encourage  her  to  repeat  her  visit.  Need  we 
say,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  phrase,  that  she  will  be  'welcome  as  the 
flowers  in  May'?"  Far  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  Athenceum: 
"That  this  lady  is  among  the  greatest  female  players  who  have  ever 
been  heard  has  been  universally  admitted.  That  she  is  past  her  prime 
may  be  now  added  without  discourtesy,  when  we  take  leave  of  her, 
nor  do  we  fancy  that  she  would  do  wisely  to  adventure  a  second  visit  to 
England." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  visit  that  she  attended  a  performance  of  her 
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husband's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri"  (June  23,  1856),  the  first  perform- 
ance in  England.  Her  presence  was  not  advantageous  to  the  success 
of  the  work.  We  now  quote  from  the  Rev.  John  E.  Cox's  "Musical 
Recollections  of  the  Last  Half -century,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  303,  304  (London, 
1872).  He  speaks  of  the  evening  as  "to  all  intents  and  purposes 
wasted.  Mme.  Schumann,  who  had  appeared  at  the  second  concert, 
as  well  as  at  the  second  matinee  of  the  Musical  Union,  and  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  pianiste  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  brilliant  finger,*  pro- 
ducing the  richest  and  most  even  tone,  and  a  facility  of  execution  that 
was  only  equalled  by  her  taste  and  style,'  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
not  amongst  the  audience,  where  her  presence  would  have  obtained 
for  her  both  respect  and  sympathy,  but  actually  upon  the  orchestra, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  conductor,  to  whom  she  gave  from  time  to 
time  directions  which  he  communicated  at  second  hand  to  the  orchestra 
and  vocalists !  If  the  lady  herself  were  so  devoid  of  good  taste  as  not 
to  have  perceived  that  she  was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  position, 
the  directors  at  least  ought  to  have  saved  her  from  herself  by  insisting 
upon  her  absence.  If  they  had,  however,  requested*  her  presence,  they 
were  doubly  culpable.  From  this  and  various  other  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  for  either  band,  principals,  or  chorus  to  be  at  their 
ease.  As  for  the  conductor  (Sterndale-Bennett) ,  he  was  much  more 
puzzled  than  complimented  by  an  interference  that  suggested  incom- 
petency on  his  part  and  a  positive  inability  to  guide  his  forces  without 
superior  direction.  .  .  .  The  coldness  with  which  the  entire  performance 
was  received  was  fearfully  disheartening;  but  to  no  one  could  it  have 
been  more  distressing  than  to  Mme.  Schumann  herself,  who  could  but 
be  aware  of  'the  disappointment  and  aversion  of  the  audience,  whilst 
she  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  defeat'  that  would  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  most  vehement  demonstrations  of  derision,  had  not 
the  audience  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Royalty." 

*  This  use  of  the  word  "finger,"  to  mean  "skill  in  fingering  a  musical  instrument"  or  "touch,"  was  in 
fashion  in  England  for  over  a  century.  In  "Pamela"  (1741):  "Miss  L.  has  an  admirable  finger  upon  the 
harpsichord,"  and  this  was  apparently  the  first  use  of  the  term  with  this  meaning  in  literature.  When  Miss 
Wirt,  the  governess,  played  to  Thackeray's  friend,  Mr.  Snob,  at  the  Ponto's  house,  "The  Evergreens,"  in  Man- 
gelwurzelshire,  some  variations  on  "Sich  a  Gettin'  up  Stairs,"  Mrs.  Ponto  exclaimed,  "What  a  finger!"  and 
Mr.  Snob  added:  "And  indeed  it  was  a  finger,  as  knotted  as  a  turkey's  drumstick,  and  splaying  all  over  the 
piano." — Ed. 
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"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Fantasia 

PBTBR    II  rCH   T 
(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  VTatka,  Russi <.  M 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Noveml 

The  score  of  this  fantasia  bears ,  for  motto,  lines  from  the  fifth  cant 
Dante's  "Inferno."     They  begin  with 

Nessun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria; 

and  they  end  with  the  last  line  of  the  canto.     These  \ » 
preceded  by  words  in  Italian  which  have  thus  been  Englished  :— 

"  Dante  arrives  in  the  second  circle  of  hell.     He  sees  that  here  the-  \m 
punished,  and  their  punishment  is  to  be  tormented  continually  by  the  crudest  winds 
under  a  dark  and  gloomy  air.     Among  these  tortured  ones  he  re© 
Rimini,  who  tells  her  s*tory." 

The  fullest  explanation  of  this  fantasia  is  Dante's  story  of  Francesca. 
We  quote  from  the  translation  by  John  A.  Carlyle : — 

Now  begin  the  doleful  notes  to  reach  me;  now  am  I  come  where  much  lamenting 
strikes  me.     I  am  come  into  a  part  void  of  all  light,  which  bellows  like  the  sea  in  tem- 
pest, when  it  is  combated  by  warring  winds.     The  hellish  storm,  which  never  :< 
leads  the  spirits  with  its  sweep;  whirling  and  smiting,  it  vexes  them.     When  they 
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arrive  before  the  ruin,  there  the  shrieks,  the  moanings,  and  the  lamentation;  there 
they  blaspheme  the  divine  power 

I  learnt  that  to  such  torment  were  doomed  the  carnal  sinners,  who  subject  reason  to 
lust.  And  as  their  wings  bear  along  the  starlings,  at  the  cold  season,  in  large  and 
crowded  troop;  so  that  blast,  the  evil  spirits.  Hither,  thither,  down,  up,  it  leads 
them.  No  hope  ever  comforts  them,  not  of  rest  but  even  of  less  pain.  And  as  the 
cranes  go  chanting  their  lays,  making  a  long  streak  of  themselves  in  the  air ;  so  I  saw 
the  shadows  come,  uttering  wails,  borne  by  that  strife  of  winds.  Whereat  I  said  : 
"Master,  who  are  those  people,  whom  the  black  air  thus  lashes?" 

"The  first  of  these  concerning  whom  thou  seekest  to  know,"  he  then  replied,  "was 
Empress  of  many  tongues.  With  the  vice  of  luxury  she  was  so  broken,  that  she  made 
lust  and  law  alike  in  her  decree,  to  take  away  the  blame  she  had  incurred.  She  is 
Semiramis,  of  whom  we  read  that  she  succeeded  Xinus,  and  was  his  spouse.  She 
held  the  land  which  the  Soldan  rules.  That  other  is  she*  who  slew  herself  in  love, 
and  broke  faith  to  the  ashes  of  Sichaeus.     Next  comes  luxurious  Cleopatra." 

Helena  I  saw,  for  whom  so  long  a  time  of  ill  revolved ;  and  I  saw  the  great  Achilles,  t 
who  fought  at  last  with  love.  I  saw  Paris,  Tristan.  And  more  than  a  thousand 
shades  he  shewed  to  me,  and  with  his  ringer  named  them,  whom  love  had  parted 
from  our  life.  After  I  had  heard  my  teacher  name  the  olden  dames  and  cavaliers 
pity  conquered  me,  and  I  was  as  if  bewildered. 

I  began:  "Poet,  willingly  would  I  speak  with  these  two  that  go  together,  and  seem 
so  light  upon  the  wind." 

And  he  to  me:  "Thou  shalt  see  when  they  are  nearer  to  us;  and  do  thou  then 
entreat  them  by  that  love,  which  leads  them;   and  they  will  come." 

Soon  as  the  wind  bends  them  to  us,  I  raise  my  voice:  "O  wearied  souls!  come 
to  speak  with  us,  if  none  denies  it." 

As  doves  called  by  desire,  with  open  and  steady  wings  fly  through  the  air  to  their 
loved  nest,  borne  by  their  will;  so  those  spirits  issued  from  the  band  where  Dido  is, 
coming  to  us  through  the  malignant  air.     Such  was  the  force  of  my  affectuous  cry. 

"O  living  creature,  gracious  and  benign!  that  goest  through  the  black  air,  visiting 
us  who  stained  the  earth  with  blood.  If  the  King  of  the  Universe  were  our  friend, 
we  would  pray  him  for  thy  peace ;  seeing  that  thou  hast  pity  of  our  perverse  misfort- 
une. Of  that  which  it  pleases  thee  to  hear  and  to  speak,  we  will  hear  and  speak  with 
you,  whilst  the  wind,  as  now,  is  silent." 

"The  town, J  where  I  was  born,  sits  on  the  shore  where  Po  descends  to  rest  with  his 
attendant  streams.  Love,  which  is  quickly  caught  in  gentle  heart,  took  him  with 
the  fair  body  of  which  I  was  bereft ;  and  the  manner  still  afflicts  me.  Love,  which  to 
no  loved  one  permits  excuse  from  loving,  took  me  so  strongly  with  delight  in  him, 
that,  as  thou  seest,  even  now  it  leaves  me  not.  Love  led  us  to  one  death.  Caina§ 
waits  for  him  who  quenched  our  life."     These  words  from  them  were  offered  to  us. 

After  I  had  heard  those  wounded  souls,  I  bowed  my  face,  and  held  it  low  until  the 
Poet  said  to  me:  "  What  art  thou  thinking  of  ? " 

When  I  answered,  I  began,  "Ah  me!  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  longing  led  them 
to  the  woful  pass!" 

Then  I  turned  again  to  them;  and  I  spoke,  and  began:  "Franceses,  thy  torments 
make  me  weep  with  grief  and  pity.  But  tell  me:  in  the  time  of  the  sweet  sighs,  by 
what  and  how  love  granted  you  to  know  the  dubious  desires?" 

And  she  to  me :  ' '  No  greater  pain  than  to  recall  a  happy  time  in  wretchedness ;  and 
this  thy  teacher  knows.     But,  if  thou  hast  such  desire  to  learn  the  first  root  of  our 
love,  I  will  do  like  one  who  weeps  and  tells. 
*  Queen  Dido. 

t  Achilles  was  slain  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  through  the  treachery  of  Paris,  for  love   of   whose   sister, 
Polyxena.  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  Grecian  camp. — J.  A.  C. 
X  Ravenna. 

§  Caina,  Cain's  place  in  the  lowest  circle  of  hell,  occupied  by  fratricides,  etc. — J.  A.  C 
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"One  day,  for  pastime,  we  read  of  Lancelot,*  bow  I  him.     Y 

alone  and  without  all  suspicion.     Several  tin 
and  changed  the  color  of  our  faces.     But  one  momenl  alone  it  * 

When  we  read  how  the  fond  smile  was  kissed  In. 
divided  from  me,  kissed  my  mouth  all  trembling.     Th( 
was  a  Galeotto. f     That  day  we  read  in  it  do  farther/1 
Whilst  the  one  spirit  thus  spake,  the  other  wep)  bq  th..i  I  fainted  with  pit 

I  had  been  dying;  and  fell,  as  a  dead  body  falls. 

Francesca  was  the  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  ka- 
and  wife  of  Gianciotto  Malatesta,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Rimini.     Tin 
Paolo,  or  Polo,  Malatesta,  was  the  brother  of  the  husband,  who 
ered  their  love,  and  slew  them  both  with  his  own  hand.     T 
told  at  length  by  Boccaccio  in  his  Commentary,  and  Leigh  I  Inn' 
the  tale  in  his  "Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,"  Appendix  II.     Guido 
was  rude  in  appearance  and  a  cripple.     Paolo  was  "a  handsomi 

*  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  in  the  old  Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  is  described  as  "the  greatest  knight  o( 
all  the  world";  and  his  love  for  Queen  Guenever,  or  Ginevra.  is  infinite.  Galeotto,  Gallchaut  <>r  Sir  Gala- 
had is  he  who  gives  such  a  detailed  declaration  of  Lancelot's  love  to  the  Queen;  and  is  to  them  in  the  romance, 
what  the  book  and  its  author  are  here  to  Francesca  and  Paolo. — J.  A.  C. 

t  Landor,  in  his  "  Pentameron,"  makes  Boccaccio  say  of  this  verse:    "Any  one  would  imagine  from  it 
that  'Galeotto'  was  really  both  the  title  of  the  book  and  the   name  of  the  author,    neither  of  whirh  I 
Galeotto,  in  the  'Tavola  Ritonda,'  is  the  person  who  interchanges  the  correspondence  between  Land  lotto  and 
Ginevra.     The  appellation  is  now  become  the  generic  of  all  men  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  the  succeat 
of  others  in  illicit  love.     Dante  was  stimulated  in  his  satirical  vein  when  he  attributed  to  Francesca  a  lu<!i 
expression,  which  she  was  very  unlikely  in  her  own  nature,  and  Rreatly  more  so  in  her  state  of  suffering,  to 
employ  or  think  of,  whirled  round  as  she  was  incessantly  with  her  lover.     Neither  was  it  requisite  I 
book  was  a  Galeotto,  and  so  was  the  author,'  when  she  had  said  already  that  a  passage  in  it  had  seduced 
her."— Ed. 
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very  pleasant,  and  of  a  courteous  breeding,"  and  he  was  pointed  out  to 
Francesca  as  her  future  husband,  so  that  she  put  in  him  her  whole  affec- 
tion, and  did  not  know  the  deceit  until  the  morning  ensuing  the  marriage, 
"the  which  discovery  moved  her  to  such  disdain,  that  she  became  not 
a  whit  the  less  rooted  in  her  love  for  Paolo."  Boccaccio  says:  "Never- 
theless, that  it  grew  to  be  unlawful  I  never  heard,  except  in  what  is 
written  by  this  author  [Dante],  and  possibly  it  might  so  have  become ; 
albeit,  I  take  what  he  says  to  have  been  an  invention  framed  on  the  pos- 
sibility, rather  than  anything  which  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge." 
When  Gianciotto  struck  at  Paolo,  Francesca  ran  between  them,  and  the 
dagger  went  into  her  breast,  "by  which  accident,  being  as  one  who  had 
loved  the  lady  better  than  himself,  he  withdrew  the  dagger  and  again 
struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him ;  and  so,  leaving  them  both  dead,  he  has- 
tily went  his  way  and  betook  him  to  his  wonted  affairs ;  and  the  next 
morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried  together  in  the 
same  grave." 

Dante  undoubtedly  heard  the  story  from  his  friend,  Guido  Novello,  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  the  son  of  Francesca' s  brother,  although  some  have 
thought  that  Guido  was  her  father. 

*  * 

This  fantasia  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
three  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  gong,  harp,  strings.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Serge  Taneieff. 

The  fantasia  begins  with  an  Andante  lugubre,  that  passes,  in  gradually 
rising  intensity,  to  an  Allegro  vivo,  which  is  the  essential  point  of  this 
section, — the  musical  picture  of  those  whose  punishment  is 

"To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

The  chief  theme  of  lamentation  and  shudder,  on  which  the  first  section 
is  built,  appears  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  movement  grows  livelier,  but  the  mood  is  the  same.  "Pale,  tor- 
mented, shadowy  figures  approach;  they  increase  in  number;  orchestral 
spasm  follows  spasm;  and  then  there  is  rest,  there  is  awful  silence." 
The  chief  theme  returns  and  introduces  the  Allegro  vivo  (6-8).  From 
this  theme,  transformed,  presented  by  the  horns  and  repeated  by  the 
bassoons,  a  second  chief  theme  is  developed,  to  which  in  the  gradual 
development  a  contrapuntal  theme  of  much  importance  is  bound. 
Both  themes,  advancing  through  chromatic  progressions  and  inter- 
rupted by  tremolo  figuration,  are  repeated  in  a  long-drawn  crescendo 
that  bursts  in  a  climax  ///  with  the  second  chief  theme.  The  important 
contrapuntal   theme   reappears  in  the  brass,  while  the  second  chief 
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theme  descends  chromatically  to  a  long-held  organ-point  on  the  figure 
of  the  initial  motive.  At  last  the  storm  lulls,  and  the  initial  theme 
(horns,  cornet,  trombones)  announces  solemnly  the  approach  of  Fran- 
cesca  and  Paolo.  The  wood-wind  take  the  theme,  and  a  recitative  of 
strings  leads  to  the  second  section  of  the  fantasia,  Andante  cantabile 
non  troppo. 

After  preluding,  the  clarinet  sings  a  melancholy  tune,  which  is  an- 
swered by  the  violins.  Mild  harmonies  bring  a  return  to  A  minor  and 
the  chief  theme  of  this  section  (oboe,  flute),  which  is  now  accompanied 
by  strings  (pizzicato)  and  a  clarinet  in  triplets. 

"This  middle  section  is  especially  beautiful  on  account  of  the  original 
and  vaporous  accompaniment  by  three  flutes  of  the  chief  theme.  The 
contrapuntal  motive  of  the  first  section  enters  ('cello)  in  12-8,  as  the 
thought  of  remorse,  but  a  delightful  melody  of  the  English  horn  and 
delicate  harp-chords  dispel  the  gloomy  thoughts ;  and  the  picture  of  the 
two,  happy  in  their  all-absorbing,  passionate,  but  disastrous  love,  is 
maintained,  until  the  lamenting  ghosts  re-enter  (4-4  largamente,  triplets 
in  wind  instruments,  then  in  the  strings).  The  lovers  vanish  in  an 
orchestral  storm.  The  third  section  is  like  the  first  in  all  important 
thematic  conditions." 

Thus  in  substance  is  the  analysis  by  the  annotator  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  programme-books  of  1899;  but  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's 
words  are  perhaps  as  much  to  the  point:  "The  two  first  movements  of 
the  fantasia — Andante  lugubre  and  Piu  mosso — are  clearly  intended  to 
illustrate  the  prose  passages  from  the  argument.  To  the  Allegro  vivo 
which  succeeds  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  connection  with  the 
text;  but  with  the  clarinet  cadenza  at  the  close  of  this  movement  and 
the  lovely  melody  which  follows  it — a  melody  so  entirely  characteristic 
of  Tschaikowsky's  genius — we  seem  to  hear  the  spirit-voice  of  Fran- 
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Washington  College 
of  Music 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON,   President  and  D 
CORNELIUS  RUBNER,   Dean 


ZJhe    College    of   97/us/c    of   the    South 

It  offers  a  thorough  musical  education. 

The  Leading  Teachers  of  America  comprise  its  faculty. 

SOME  OP  THE  FACULTY 

Piano  Department.     Cornelius  Rubner,  S.  M.  Fabian,  John  Porter 
Lawrence,  Lotta  Mills  Hough,  George  Paul  KfcCo]  ed- 

erick  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Hope  Hopkins  Burroughs. 

Vocal  Department.      Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson,  Mine.    Genei 
Johnstone-Bishop,  Miss  Clara  Drew,  Mrs.  Henry  Hunt  McKee. 

Pipe  Organ.     John  Porter  Lawrence  and  S.  Frederick  Smith. 

Violin.    Herman  C.  Rakemann.         Flute.     Henry  C.  Jaeger. 

Elocution  and  Dramatic  Art.    Charlemagne  Koehler.    (Fi\ ■«■ 
with  Booth  and  Barrett.) 

Two  plays  by  students  presented  each  year  in  costume. 

Mandolin,  Banjo,  and  Guitar.     Walter  T.  Holt 
Operatic  Department.     Wilberfoss  G.  Owst. 

Two  operas  by  students  presented  each  year  in  costume. 

All  languages  and  every  instrument  taught. 

Seventeen  Weekly  Lectures  by  prominent  musical  authorities,/^- 
to  students,  commencing  Friday,  January  5,  at  430  o'clock. 
af  the  Carroll  Institute  Hall,  and  continuing  for  every  Friday 
until  April  27. 

Course  for  Teachers,  three  years. 
Course  for  Artists,  four  years. 
Pupils   received    at    any   time 


Further  information  and  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

W.  W.  DELANO,  Business  Manager 

Washington  College  of  Music 
1218-1220  F  Street,  Northwest,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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cesca  herself,  from  which  all   the  horrors  of  hell  have  not  taken  the 
sweetness  of  human  love  and  poignant  memory." 

Leigh  Hunt  spoke  of  the  episode  of  Francesca  as  standing  in  the  In- 
ferno "like  a  lily  in  the  mouth  of  Tartarus"  ;  and  this  comparison  may 
be  applied  to  Tschaikowsky's  melody  of  Francesca. 

*  * 

On  October  30  he  wrote  Napravnik,  asking  if  the  latter  would  per- 
form at  an  approaching  symphony  concert  at  St.  Petersburg  the  new 
symphonic  poem,  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  instead  of  the  dances  from 
his  opera  "Vakoula,"*  which  had  been  announced.  "I  am  now  busy 
with  the  orchestration,  and  can  finish  the  score  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  put  my  new  work  on  your  neck, 
if  I  had  not  read  that  my  name  was  already  on  the  programme." 

The  orchestration  was  completed  on  November  17,  1877,  and  the 
first  performance  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  at  Moscow,  at  a  sym- 
phony concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society,  conducted  by  Nicholas 
Rubinstein,  March  10,  1877. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  fantasia  was  played 
here  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  2,  1895, 
March  12,  1898,  April  5,  1902.  The  fantasia  was  performed  in  New 
York  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  city,  December  21,  1878. 

Other  works  composed  by  Tschaikowsky  during  the  season  of  1876-77 
were  the  Slav  March,  Op.  31  (performed  November  17,  1876,  at  Mos- 
cow) ;  Variations  on  a  rococo  theme  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  Op.  33 ; 
Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  34.  Tschaikowsky  sketched 
his  Fourth  Symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his  opera,  "Eugene  Oniegin." 

* 

*  * 

The  fantasia  was  very  successful  at  the  first  performance,  and  it  was 
repeated  that  season  on  March  17  and  22.  The  work  and  the  perform- 
ance were  highly  praised  by  the  Moscow  critics. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Clarens,  April  8,  1878,  to  Taneieff : 
"I  was  interested  to  learn  something  about  'Francesca.'  Cui  himself 
never  found  out  that  the  first  theme  sounds  something  like  a  Russian 

♦This  opera,  "Vakoula,  the  Smith,"  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  6,  1876. 


Beethoven  said:  "I  never  wrote  noisy  music.  For  my  instrumental  works  I 
need  an  orchestra  of  about  sixty  good  musicians.  I  am  convinced  that  only  such  a 
number  can  bring  out  the  quickly  changing  graduations,  in  performance." — From 
chapter  "  On  Performing  Music." 

Hundreds  of  remarks  equally  interesting  will  be  found  in  "  Beethoven :  The  Man 
and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words."  Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  #1.00  net, 
postage  10  cents. 

Ask  your  bookseller  or  send  for  circular  to  the  publisher, 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  NewYork. 
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ELMENDORF 
LECTURES 

MAGNIFICENT   COLORED  VIEWS 

TELE-PHOTOGRAPHS  AND 

MOTION  PICTURES 

New  National  Theatre 

Washington,   D.C. 

Five  Tuesday  Afternoons  at  Four-thirty 


Subjects 

AFRICA 

Tuesday  Matinee  February  20 

EGYPT 

Tuesday  Matinee  February  27 

SAHARA 

Tuesday  Matinee  March  6 

MOROCCO 

Tuesday  Matinee  March  20 

SPAIN 

Tuesday  Matinee  March  27 


Sale  of  course  tickets  opens  Monday  morning,  February  12,  at  9  a.m..  at 
the  box  office,  New  National  Theatre. 

COURSE  TICKETS,   securing  same  seat  for  entire  course  of  five  lect- 
ures, $4.00.  $3.00,  and  $2.50. 

Single   Tickets  for  all    lectures   will  be  on  sale  at  the  box   office,    > 
National  Theatre,   at  9   a.m.,    Monday,   February    19.     Prices.  $1.00, 
75   cents,  and  50  cents.     Unreserved  seats,  25  cents,  on  salt 
lecture. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  check,  will  be  filled  promptly,  in  the 
order  of  their  receipt. 
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song.  I  told  him  that  last  year.  If  I  had  not  told  him,  he  would  prob- 
ably not  have  noticed  the  resemblance."  In  July,  1878,  he  wrote  Mrs. 
von  Meek  that  his  pianoforte  concerto,  "Tempest,"  "Francesca,"  and 
two  movements  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  would  be  played  in  August  at 
concerts  of  Russian  music,  led  by  N.  Rubinstein,  in  Paris.* 

Bilse  produced  "Francesca"  at  Berlin  in  September,  1878,  and  on  the 
same  evening  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  2,  which  was  then  new.  "Fran- 
cesca" excited  a  warm  discussion:  some  of  the  critics  set  the  com- 
posers against  each  other  and  took  sides.  There  was  glowing  praise 
for  "Francesca,"  but  the  majority  of  the  critics  were  hostile.  Von 
Billow  wrote  Tschaikowsky  that  he  was  even  more  delighted  with 
"Francesca"  than  with  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  When  Max  Bruch  was 
asked  how  he  liked  the  fantasia,  he  answered:  "I  am  much  too  stupid 
to  judge  such  a  work."  Bilse,  nothing  daunted,  repeated  "Fran- 
cesca" the  same  season.  Tschaikowsky  appreciated  Bilse's  courage 
(see  his  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  February  6,  1879,  a^s0  n^s  letter  to 
the  publisher,  Jurgensen,  August  15,  1880,  in  which  he  said  he  wished 
to  make  an  exception  in  Bilse's  case, — who  wished  some  scores  cost- 
free, — "for  he  has  already  performed  my  'Francesca'  twice,  and  was 
hissed  and  hooted  for  doing  it"). 

* 
*  * 

Francesca  and  Paolo  have  inspired  many  composers.  In  some  of  the 
operas  Francesca  sees  Paolo  before  her  marriage,  and  is  assured  that  he  is 
Gianciotto,  her  betrothed ;  in  others  she  marries  the  cripple  only  after 
she  receives  the  false  tidings  that  Paolo  is  dead. 

Operas:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Strepponi  (Padua,  1823);  Carlini 
(Naples,  1825);  Mercadante  (Madrid,  1828);  Quilici  (Lucca,  1829); 
Generali  (Venice,  1829);  StafTa  (Naples,  1831);  Fournier-Gorre  (Leg- 
horn, 1832);  Morlacchi  (not  performed,  1836);  Tamburini  (Rimini, 
1836);  Borgatta  (Genoa,  1837);  Maglioni  (Genoa,  i84o);Nordal  (Linz, 
1840);  Papparlado  (not  performed,  about  1840);  Devasini,  assisted  by 
Meiners  and  Giunto  Bellini  (Milan  Conservatory,  1841);  Canetti  (Vi- 
cenza,  1843);  Brancaccio  (Venice,  1844);  Zescevich  (about  1855); 
Franchini  (Lisbon,  1857) ;  Marcarini  (Bologna,  1870) ;  Moscuzza  (Malta, 
1877) ;  Cagnoni  (Turin,  1878) ;  Gotz  (Mannheim,  1877,  text  by  composer, 
who  died  before  he  had  finished  the  orchestration;  the  third  act  was 
completed  by  Ernst  Frank);  Ambroise  Thomas  (Paris,  1882).  Then 
there  is  the  opera,  "Les  Malatesta,"  by  Morin,  a  banker  (Lyons,  1879). 

Cantatas:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Flocchi  (about  1800);  Zingarelli 
(Rome,  1804) ;  Barthe  (Paris,  1854) ;  Petillo  (1869) ;  Rossi  (1869) ;  Tau- 
dou  (Paris,  1869)  J  Paul  Gilson  (Brussels,  1895, — a  singular  and  powerful 
work:  first  comes  the  episode  in  the  "Inferno";  there  is  then  a  devel- 
opment of  the  idea,  "Love  will  never  separate  us  " ;  Francesca  renounces 
paradise  to  be  with  Paolo  condemned  to  eternal  flames;  the  struggle 
of  the  two  amorous  souls,  their  debate  before  Minos,  in  which  each 
begs  to  be  the  one  sacrificed,  the  intervention  of  the  angel  Gabriel, — these 
scenes  are  followed  by  the  triumph  of  love).^'1 

Orchestra:  Symphonic  poem  by  Bazzini  (Turin,  1879);  symphonic 
prologue  by  Arthur  Foote  (Boston,  1891).  See  the  "Inferno"  in  Liszt's 
"Dante"  symphony. 

*  These  four  concerts  were  given  in  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  in  September,  1878.  Tschaikowsky  was  rep- 
resented by  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor  and  "Song  without  Words,"  No.  2  (played  by  N.  Rubin- 
stein), his  "Tempest,"  and  his  Serenade  and  Waltz  for  violin  (played  by  Barcewicz). 
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Music  for  Plays:   "Franeesca  da  Rimini."  drama  by  d'Anfl   I 

music  by  Antonio  Scontrino  (Rome,   1901);    "I 'a 
tragedy  by  Stephen  Phillips,  music  by  Percy  I'itt 
London,  March  6,  1902). 

This  list  is  no  doubt  incomplete.     No  one  of  the  op 
tioned  had  any  stage  life;  but  in  consequence  of  the  3W  Aninin 

zio's  play,  in  which  Duse  created  the  part  of  Franc 
was  revived  at  Rome  in  1902,  and,  "in  spit- 
romanticism,  the  revival  had  a  great  success." 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

(Pupil  of  William  Shakespeare,  London.) 
Studio,  1214  F  Street.  '  Phone.  Main  351s. 


THOMAS  EYANS  GREENE, 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Miss  LADRA  HAWKINS, 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE, 


TElNOIfc    SOLOIST, 

(Late  of  the  Savage  Grand  Opera), 

Teacher  of  Siug-iiif?. 

Studio,  1214  JF  Street.  Phone,  Ml 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 

PIANIST. 

/No.  6  /NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 
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Mrs.  OLDBERG, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 


Studio,  1327  F  Street. 


Mr.  B.  FRANK  GEBEST, 


Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher. 

Pupil  of  Barth,  Scharwenka,  and 

Moszkowski. 

Just  returned  from  study  in  Europe. 

STUDIO,  1327  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  N.W. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER.' 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  EDWIN  HUGHES, 

Teacher  of  Piano. 
J  307  Riggs  Street,  Northwest. 


Mr.  JOSEF  KASPAR 

(Director  of  Washington  Choral  Society  and 

Georgetown  Orchestra) 

HAS  RESUMED  VIOLIN  LESSONS. 

STUDIO,  1217  M   STREET,  N.W. 
Mr.  Kaspar  is  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  violin 
school  of  Prague  and  of  the  famous  French 
violinist,  Emil  Sauret. 


W.  Edward  Heimendahl, 

of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Baltimore, 

Voice    Onltn.re. 


Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days at  Studio, 


1401  H  Street,  N.W. 


ANTON    KASPAR, 

Teacher     of    Violin. 

Recitals  and  Mxisioals. 

Studio :  1300  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W. 


Miss  Minna  Heinrichs, 

Teacher     of    Violin. 

Pupil  of  Prof.  Jacques  M.  Gruen,  Vienna. 
1117  Roanoke  Street.  'Phone,  North  1452  E. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  SCHOOL. 

U8C  Street,  N.E. 

'Phone,  438  W. 

NORTHWEST  STUDIO,   1214  F  STREET. 

Miss  Georgia  E.  Miller,  Director. 

Class  and  Private  Lessons. 


Miss   CAROLYN  E.  HAINES, 
Teacher  of  Piano. 

Pupil  of    CONSTANTIN  VON  STERNBERG 
and  8.  M.  FABIAN. 

Residence-Studio,  J  744  Corcoran  St.,NVw\ 


OSCAR  FRANKLIN  C0MST0CK, 

Singing  and  Piano. 

Studio,  1217   F  Street. 


Mary  Helen  Leefe, 

SOZPZE^JLIDsrO;, 

Vocal  Instruction,  Concert  and  Church. 

1214  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Miss  ELLA  STARK, 

Concert  Pianiste  and  Instruction,  of  Piano 

Pupil  of  Henry  Van  Zeyl  (Liszt);  of  Heinrich  Earth, 
Berlin;  of  Edouard  Risler,  Paris. 

Played  in  Berlin,  Nuremberg,  and  other  foreign  cap- 
itals; at  Peabody  Institute  and  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore;  with  the  De  Koven  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Washington;  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Louisville,  Nashville,  etc. 
STUDIO:  The  Brunswick,  1332  I  Street,  Northwest. 
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THE  LYRIC,  BALTIMORE. 


BostonSymphonyOicfiestra 


W1LHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Twenty-fifih  Season,  J905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  14, 
AT  8,15  PRECISELY, 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
l 


THE 


PIANO 

During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 


HAROLD  BAUER 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

EMIL  PAUR    .     . 
HEINRIGH  GEBHARD     . 
VINCENT  D'INDY   .     . 

ALFRED  De  VOTO  .     . 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 

Indianapolis  Orchestra,  Hans  Schneider,  Con- 
ductor. 

Kneisel  Quartet. 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 

gartner,  Conductor. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 

New  Haven  Orchestra,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Con- 
ductor. 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 

Adamowski  Trio. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

Kneisel  Quartet. 
Longy  Club. 

Boston    Orchestral   Club,  Georges  Longy,  Con- 
ductor. 
Longy  Club. 


Baltimore  Representatives 

R.  LERTZ  &  SON 

14  West  Saratoga  Street 
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Boston    Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Viouns 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.         Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Miiller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess.  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  v  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Bass  Clarinbt. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON 

Debuchy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Pbair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R, 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell,  J 
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U.S.A. 

PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


^  Represented  in  Baltimore  by  The  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO. 

G.  FRED  KRANZ,  President  N.  W.  corner  Chatles  and.Fayette  Streets 


Boston  The  Lyric, 

^  *  jL  Mount  Royal  and 

SympJlOny       |t  Maryland  Avenues, 

T  Baltimore. 

OrChCStrfl.  Treaty-fifth  Season,  J905-1906. 

Twenty-first  Season  in  Baltimore. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor, 


FOURTH  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  14, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Vincent  d'Indy     .  .     Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  Orchestra  and 

Pianoforte,  Op.  25.    First  time  at  these  concerts 

I.     Assez  lent,  moderement  anime,  un  peu  plus  vite,  etc. 
II.     Assez  modere,  mais  sans  lenteur. 
III.     Anime. 

(Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  Pianist.) 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy         .         .  Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Gustav  Mahler  .      Adagietto  from  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C-sharp  minor 


Tschaikowsky  .         .       "  Francesca  da  Rimi;ii,"  Orchestral  Fantasia  after 

Dante,  Op.  32 


SOLOIST: 
Miss  MAlRIE  HALL. 

The  pianoforte  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin, 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve,,  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    <§>f   Co.,   Makers 

F**th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Baltimore  by 
COHEN    &  HUGHES 
304  North  Howard  Street 


Symphony  for  Orchestra  am.  PiAtfo* 
Song,  Op.  25     .     .     .    pAn.  Marie    I 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  *  now  livin 

This "Symphonie  en  3  parties,  p,,,,,  pi  ur  nn  .,„  , 

tagnard  francais,"   was  composed  in    t886.     It 
Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris,  March   20,  ix.s7,  when  the 
Bordes-Pene.     The  first  performance-   111    Boston  was   at 
Concert,  April  5,  1902,  when  Mr.  Harold  Maim 

The  folk-melody  chosen  by  d'Indy  is  one  that  may  be 
Tortous  and  Bouchard  in  the  Cevennes,  "sun-  afar  >ff  with  1 
a  young  girl."     Reference  is  made  to  it  in  "Chansons  Pdpulair* 
lected  in  the  Viverais  and  the  Vercors  by  Vincent  d'Indy,  and  arrai 
with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Julien  Tiersot  (Paris.    1 8 
given  in  notation  by  Tiersot  in  his  "Histoirede  la  Chanson  Populain  en 
France"  (Paris,  1889,  p.  104).     Tiersot  says:  'The  high  mountaii 
to  folk-airs  that  become  acclimated  to  their  altitude  something  of  the 
purity  of  their  atmosphere.     It  seems  as  though  there-  wan-  in  tl 
mountain  songs — they  are  generally  songs  of  shepherds-  something 
fluid,  ethereal,  a  gentleness  that  is  not  found  in  folk-songs  of  the  plains/' 
He  quotes  one  of  these  airs,  and  then  says:  "It  is  the  same  mel  '(lie- 
essence  that,  in  spite  of  diversities  of  form,  still  flavors  Alpin- 
which  the  Swiss  Ranz  des  V aches  are  types  known  to  even  one.      I 
the  same  spirit  that  distinguishes  that  air  of  the  Cevennes  which  Mr. 
Vincent  d'Indy  took  for  the  theme  of  a  symphonic   work  lately  ; 
formed." 

♦Baker's    Biographical    Dictionary   of   Musicians  (1900),  Riemann's    Musik    Lexikorj  (181 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  and  Constant  Pierre's  "Le  Conservatoire  National  de   Musique  rt  de 
Declamation"  (1900)  give  1851  as  the  year  of  d'Indy's  birth.     Adolphe  Jullien.  the  author  of  the  biographical 
sketch  in  Grove's  Dictionary,  says  that  the  date  1851  as  given  by  him  is  "verified  by  register  of  birth."     Mr. 
d'Indy  in  an  autograph  sketch  of  his  life  and  career,  prepared  for  "Famous  Comixjsers "  (New  N  l 
Boston,  1900),  gave  1852  as  his  bir<-h-year. — Ed. 


NEW   CYCLES   OF  SONGS 


Garden  of  Kama  Two  keys 

Songs  of  Travel  For  Baritone 

Songs  of  the  Hill  Two  keys 

Three  Song  Poems  Two  keys 

Three  Traditional  Ulster  Airs 

A  Shropshire  Lad 

A  Dream  of  Flowers 

Songs  of  the  Desert  Two  keys 

In  Sunshine  and  Shadow  Two  keys 

Camella 

Bohemian  Songs 

The  Life  of  a  Rose 

On  Jhelum  River  (A  Kashmira  Love  Story) 


By  Alma  Goetz 

Ralph  Vaughn  Williams 

Landon  Ronald 

S.  Coleridge-Taylor 

H.  Harty 

A.  Somervell 

J.  Clifford 

G.  H.  Clutsam 

Landon  Ronald 

Graham  Peel 

Joseph  Holbrooke 

Liza  Lehmann 

Amy  Woodeford-Finden 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


The  Symphony  since  Beethoven 

By  FELIX  WEINGARTNER 


A  treatise  on  the  highest  form  of 
musical  art  by  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  orchestral  conductors.  The 
opinions  here  recorded  are  of  intrin- 
sic value,  fearless  in  conviction  and 
pithy  in  expression,  by  a  critic  who 
is  at  once  scholarly,  unbiassed  in  his 
judgments,  and  unconventional.  It 
is  a  book  not  only  for  music  students, 
but  for  all  who  listen  to  orchestral 
music,  inspiring  as  it  does  a  keener 
and  more  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  masters  who 
have  wrought  in  this  form. 

It  is  seldom  so  much  sane  criticism  is  condensed  into  so  few  pages.  It  is 
a  masterly  review  of  the  symphony. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

His  book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  pithy,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  sum- 
mary of  the  beliefs  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  years  of  maturity  in  close 
scrutiny  of  the  scores  of  the  masters. —  New  York  Sun. 

The  translation  has  been  sympathetically  done.  Weingartner  says  that 
no  reader  of  this  edition  will  suffer  from  the  false  impression  which  was  read 
into  his  first  edition, —  that  he  considers  further  development  of  the  symphony 
impossible.  The  book  gives  a  concise  and  interesting  comment  on  the  com- 
posers.—  Boston  Jotirnal. 

Musicians  and  students  should  read  this  little  book  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. It  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  technical  books 
pouring  from  the  press. —  Carl  G.  Schmidt. 

In  this  book  Weingartner  has  done  something  to  clear  the  musical  atmos- 
phere, though  some  will  not  like  the  way  their  favorites  have  been  treated, 
however  just  that  treatment  may  be.  The  great  musicians  since  Beethoven 
pass  in  review,  and  the  reader  will  gladly  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  such 
expert  help  in  learning  to  know  them  better. —  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  serves  as  a 
frontispiece.     Price,  $1.00. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


D'Indy  calls  his  work  a  symphony.     It  is  not  a  pi  maf<  the 

pianoforte  enters  occasionally  as  a  solo  instnnnent.  but  forthe  m 
it  is  treated  as  an  orchestral  instrument.     Oneof  the  in 
of  this  symphony,  which  might  be  called  a  fanta  r  in 

which  both  harp  and  pianoforte  are  used  together,  in  opp  >siti  I  in 

various  instrumental  combinations.     The  sympto  ny   is   built    on 
theme  of  pastoral  character,   as   Berlioz's   "Symphonic*  stique" 

was  built  on  an  "idee  fixe,"  the  melody  that  haunted  the 

The  following  analysis  is  a  paraphrase  of  an  article  prepared  bi    I  >r 
Heinrich  Reimann: — 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction  (G  major), 
which    acquaints    us   with    the    mountain    son-   (English    hon 
chief  theme  of    the   whole  work,   accompanied    simply.     Th< 
repeated  by   the  first   flute,    accompanied     by   clarinets   and    strii 
(tremolo);    horn   and    bassoon    join    themselves    thereto;    tin 
trumpet   takes  the  first   three   tones  of  the  air    (trombones  foil 
and    prepares  the  introduction  of  the    pianoforte,  whos 
accompany  with  figuration  a  new  theme  (No.  2)  (first  bass  1  >n,  double- 
basses,  'cellos,  and  then  violas).     This  second  theme  by  modulation 
grows  in  strength  until  a  fortissimo  is  reached;  then  the  pianoforte  for 
the  first  time  takes  this  theme;  bassoon,  then  clarinet,  horn,  and  finally 
bass  clarinet  remind  us  of  the  mountain  air,  while  the  lively  figuration 
of  the  pianoforte  little  by  little  grows  quiet.     A  mysterious  tremolo  of 
strings  and  soft  chords  of  harp  and  pianoforte  lead  to  a  middle  theme  in 
B  major  of  a  somewhat  livelier  tempo.     Gentle  chords  of  violins  aeeom 
pany  the  melody  of  harp  and  flute,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  pianofort  e 
with  arabesques.     A  secondary  theme  of  some  importance  enters,  then 
the  middle  theme  returns  after  bold  modulations.     The  parts  of  piano 
forte,  harp,  flutes,  clarinets,  become  wholly  figuration.    Then  re-enters  the 
secondary  theme,  with  a  second  theme  as  an  intermediary;  and,  after 
preluding  by  the  violins,  the  pianoforte  repeats  it.     An  oboe  solo  an- 
ticipates the  tonality  of  the  second  movement,  B-flat.     The  theme  No. 
2  appears  in  deep  stringed  instruments  and  bassoons,  while  harp  and 
pianoforte  interchange  ascending  chords,  and  flutes  and   clarinets  de- 
scending; the  trumpet  sings  the  mountain  air  until  theme  No.  2  is  re 

"OLD     VIOLINS" 

The  Ernest  Tonks 

Piano 

C.   H.   Hildebrandt    (&    Son 

321    N.    HOWARD    STREET 

Established    1838 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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peated  by  the  pianoforte.     The  mountain  air  swells  to  fortissimo   hut 

quicklyfalls  again  to  pianissimo.     The  violins  take-  up  the  intertaedi  irv 
and  secondary  theme,  the  pianoforte  accompanies  in  li. 
m  harmonics,  and  the  bass  clarinet  intones  the  mount  tin- 

bassoon  soon  follows  with  theme  No.  2.     Again  the  trumpet  chants 
the  mountain  air,  which  rises  to  a  crescendo  with  the  whole  orchestra 
There  are  brilliant  scale  passages  for  harp  and  pianoforte.     The  middle 
and  secondary  themes  follow.     A  short  coda  begins  with  the  entrance 
of  the  mountain  air  in  the  original  form,  accompanied  b)  .1  ught  tremolo 
of  violas  and  'cellos  with  interesting  harmonic  progressions      The  1 
and  the  pianoforte  remind  us  in  turn  of  the  middle  theme.     The  move 
ment  ends  with  delicately  colored  instrumentation,   with   the   violins 
divided  into  eight  parts. 

The  pianoforte  begins  the  second  movement  with  the  mountain  air 
in  a  new  form,  and  the  shifting  between  3-4  and  2-4  is  preserved  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  movement.  A  secondary  theme  is  derived  from 
the  motive  given  to  the  strings.  It  is  worked  out  for  some  time  by 
pianoforte  and  bassoons,  then  there  is  a  modulation  to  G  flat  major,  a 
return  to  the  opening  theme  of  the  movement.  The  pianoforte  is  used 
chiefly  in  accompaniment.  There  is  livelier  expression  as  well  as  pace. 
The  mountain  air  as  a  horn  fanfare  is  coupled  with  a  resounding  drum- 
roll  on  C.  The  first  horn,  muted,  repeats  the  theme,  and  introduces  a 
new  variant  of  the  mountain  air  in  mysterious,  sombre  tone-color.  The 
secondary  theme  appears  as  a  basso  ostinato,  rising  gradually  and  chro- 
matically. The  first  theme  alternates  between  wind  and  strings, 
until  finally  the  first  theme  of  this  movement  is  established  forcibly. 
The  mood  grows  quieter;  three  flutes  bring  in  the  secondary  theme; 
the  horns  sound  the  mountain  air  to  a  light  tremolo  of  strings,  piano- 
forte, and  flutes.  The  first  theme  of  this  movement  is  played  by  a  solo 
viola.  The  movement  ends  with  a  tender  clarinet  phrase,  accompanied 
by  gentle  pianoforte  figuration.  The  harp,  which  elsewhere  is  the  in- 
separable companion  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  symphony,  is  silent  in  this 
movement. 

The  pianoforte  and  harp  begin  the  third  movement  with  a  variation 
of  the  first  measure  of  the  mountain  air.     This  motive  is  used  ostinato, 

MERIT   MEANS   SUCCESS 

STIEFF   PIANOS 

USED    IN 

NEW    ENGLAND   CONSERVATORY,  Boston,   Mass. 

SMITH    COLLEGE,    Northampton,  Mass. 

and  many  other  prominent  schools 

ONCE    USED,   ALWAYS   WANTED 

WRITE   FOR   CATALOGUE 

STIEFF       -      -       9  N.  Liberty  Street 
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while  wood-wind  instruments  sing  the  mountain  air  in  another  form. 
After  the  other  instruments  enter,  there  is  a  long  diminuendo,  which  in- 
troduces a  theme  (clarinet)  that  becomes  an  expressive  song  (violins). 
The  piece  soon  assumes  the  character  of  a  tarantella.  The  mountain 
air  as  declaimed  in  this  movement  by  the  wood- wind  is  given  to  the  wind 
ff  in  various  tonalities.  Themes  of  the  second  movement  are  used. 
There  is  a  variant  of  the  mountain  air  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the  ex- 
pressive melody  before  the  tarantella  is  used.  A  mighty  orchestral 
E-flat  stands  obstinately  against  the  final  chord  of  G  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. 

Mr.  Hugues  Imbert  defines  the  third  movement  as  a  kermis  in  the 
blaze  of  the  sun. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  pianoforte,  and 
strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Bordes-Pene. 

*  * 

D'Jndy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux,  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  There  is  much  of  granite  and  gneiss,  there  are 
many  traces  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  eruptions;  but  the  soil 
of  the  pi? ins  is  rich,  there  are  charming  meadows,  and  the  mulberry  and 
the  vine  flourish  profusely.     D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spend - 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing   to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


Local  Represents  tivcs 

THE   KRANZ=SMITH    PIANO    COMPA/NY 

G.  FRED    KRANZ,  President 
N.  W.  CORNER    CHARLES    A/ND    FAYETTE    STREETS 
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ing  his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.     H 
in  the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the   Black  t.     He  ha 

tently  to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth. "     In  a  let 
from  Vernoux  in  1887,  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  1111 

mitsof  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mounl;i  ins,  the  plain  of  th<   k  pine 

woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvesl  which  !  •  j  el 

been  gathered.     It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  1  lb  >rs  and 
vexations  of  the  winter.     What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  world' 

seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.     Here  is  true  rep  tie  u«  [9 

at  the  true  source  of  all  art."     His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in  'I'  i';n« 
Montagnes,"  suite  for  pianoforte  (1881);  "La  For£t  Enchant  ym 

phonic  ballad  (1878);   Fantasia  for  oboe  and   orchestra  on  s  -me  folk- 
tunes  (1888) ;  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  pianoforte  (1889)  I  and 
chamber  music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scen< 

His  latest  orchestral  work,  as  yet  unpublished,  is  a  symphonic  poem 
in  three  movements.  It  portrays  impressions  of  daybreak,  noon,  and 
evening  to  one  on  a  mountain. 


Bryant  and  Strattox 

Business  College 

is  now  entering  upon  its42xdyear.  til  v t  its  kk<  - 
ord  has  been  successful  is  best  attested  lty  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  who  have 

GONE  FORTH  FROM  ITS  HAULS  TO  FILL  POSITIONS  OF  HON- 
OR AND   TRUST   IN   ALL  PARTS   OF   THE   LAND. 

SOME  OF  THE  LEADING  BUSINESS  AlEN,  BANKERS  am. 

Manufacturers  of  Maryland  and  the  South  owe 

THEIR   SUCCESS    TO    THE    THOROUGH   TRAINING    RE<  EIVBD 
AT  THIS   INSTITUTION. 
COURSE   OF    STUDIES 
BOOKKEEPING, 
OFFICE  PRACTICE, 
PENMANSHIP, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW, 
RAPID  CALCULATION 
COMMERCIAL  ARITH- 
METIC, SPELLING, 
SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING  AND 
ENGLISH. 

Day  Sessions  now  open 
Night  Sessions  commence 
September  25th. 
TERMS : 
Day  Sessions  Slo.  per  Month 
NioiiT  Sessions  $•!  per  Month 

For  Announcement,  Terms,  Etc.,  Address 


Founded  1864. 


Incorporated  1895 


SADLER'S  BRYANT  &  STRATTON 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


3T0  2T   FAYETTE   STREET,   WEST,  BALTIMORE,   M».^ 
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Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  was  born  at  Sobernheim,  near 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  July  25,  1878.  He  studied  music  as  a  boy  with 
the  leader  of  a  military  band.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1899, 
and  studied  the  pianoforte  and  theory  in  Boston  with  Clayton  Johns, 
until  he  went  in  1896  to  Vienna,  where  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Leschetitzki.  Just  before  his  setting- out  for  Vienna  he  gave  a  concert 
in  Boston  with  the  assistance  of  an  orchestra  led  by  Franz  Kneisel,  when 
he  played  Schumann's  Concerto  and  a  pianoforte  and  violin  sonata 
of  his  own  composition.  He  studied  with  Leschetitzki  for  three  years, 
and  took  lessons  of  Richard  Heuberger  in  composition.  In  the  fall  of 
1899  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  now  lives,  as  concert-player  and 
teacher. 


Miss  Marie  Hall,  violinist,  was  born  at  Newcastle,  England,  April 
8,  1884.  Her  father,  a  harpist,  with  his  wife,  wandered  from  town 
to  town.  Their  daughter  showed  musical  talent  at  an  early  age.  She 
studied  the  violin,  at  first  with  her  father  and  Hildegarde  Werner, 
then  with  Max  Mossel,  of  Birmingham,  Wilhelmj  and  Kruse  in  London, 
and  in  1901  she  became  a  pupil  of  Sevcik  at  Prague.  In  1899  she  won 
the  first  "Wesseley  exhibition"  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  but  she  was  then  unable  to  afford  to  live  in  London,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  scholarship.  She  had  played  to  the 
public  since  she  was  nine  years  old,  but  her  career  as  a  virtuoso  began 
at  Vienna  in  1903  after  her  "coming-out"  concert  at  Prague.  Her 
first  concert  in  London  was  on  February  16,  1903.  In  1904  a  severe 
sickness  kept  her  from  the  concert  hall  for  many  months.  She  made 
her  debut  in  America  at  New  York,  November  8,  1905,  when  she 
played  concertos  by  Paganini  and  Tschaikowsky  and  pieces  by  Saint- 
Saens.     She  gave  recitals  in  Boston  on  November  14  and  18. 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  aiti,  \t  that  is  reco*- 
nized  as  the  standard—  one  that  is  made  a  basis  for  compai  ,v  all 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    tKe 
Standard  tKe  world  over  is 

U/ie  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  ami 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 


a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 
of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.  There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls  such  important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than  the 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection." 

Josef  Hofmann  says:   "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors." 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one   which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

which  is  musical  or  artistic." 

Chaminade  says  :   "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  to 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires." 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 
the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 

THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

Representatives  for  Baltimore 

The  Sanders  &  Stayman  Company 
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Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  K  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
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54  Years 

and  are  receiving  more 
favorable  comments  to-day  J?  \ 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint       \* 
[than  all  other  makes  combined. ' 

We  challenge 

Comparisons. 

The  Secret 

of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 
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is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparison 
of  piano  tone  is  mac 
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instrument.     The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  &rpegj 

which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement 

by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.     The  conclusion  section  is  in  regi 

form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6  develi  >pmen1 

first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.     The  middle  pari  en  up  with 

the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  Somewhat  1  mel 

The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  I 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  viv  ice;  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  stril 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  by  many  distinguished  violinists  who 
have  visited  this  city.  It  has  been  played  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Boston  by  Alfred  de  Seve  (February  18,  1882),  Willis  E.  Nowell 
(December  26,  1885),  C.  M.  Loeffler  (December  11,  1886),  Franz  Kn 
(March  23,  1895),  Leonora  Jackson  (February  17,  1900),  and  E.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos  (October  24,  1903). 
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Symphony  in  C-sharp  minor,  No.  5 Gustav  Mahlkr 

(Born  at  Kalischt,  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  now  living  in  Vienna.) 

This  symphony,  known  to  some  as  "The  Giant  Symphony,"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  October 
18,  1904.  The  composer  conducted.  There  was  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  merits  of  the  work.  A  visiting  critic  from  Munich 
stated  that  there  was  breathless  silence  after  the  first  movement, 
"which  proved  more  effectively  than  tremendous  applause  that  the 
public  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  genius.,,  It  is  stated  that 
after  the  finale  there  was  much  applause,  and  that  there  was  also 
hissing. 

The  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  at  Cincinnati  on  March  25,  1905.  It  is 
announced  for  performance  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra at  the  concert  of  February  10. 

The  score  used  at  this  concert  is  that  revised  by  the  composer,  who 
produced  it  at  a  Gesellschaftskonzert  in  Vienna  last  December. 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  in  certain  German  cities,  as  at 
Dresden,  January  27,  1905,  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra^  and  at  Berlin,  February  20,  1905,  at  a  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert, the  programme  books  contained  no  analytical  notes  and  no  argu- 
ment of  any  sort.  The  compilers  thus  obeyed  the  wish  of  the  com- 
poser. Mr.  Ludwig  Schiedermair  tells  us,  in  his  "Gustav  Mahler:  eine 
biographisch-kritische  Wiirdigung"  (Leipsic,  Hermann  Seemann 
Nachfolger,  s.  d.),  of  Mahler's  abhorrence  of  all  programme  books 
for  concert  use,  and  he  tells  this  pleasant  anecdote.  Mahler  con- 
ducted a  performance  of  his  Symphony  in  C  minor  at  a  concert  of 
the  Munich  Hugo  Wolf  Society.  After  the  concert  there  was  a  supper, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  some  one  mentioned  programme 
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books.     "Then  was  it  as  though  lightning  flashed  in  mm 

landscape.     Mahler's  eyes  were  more  brilliant   than  ever,  his  foreli 

wrinkled,  he  sprang  in  excitement  from  the  table  and  I  in 

passionate  tones:    'Away  with   programme   books,    which   breed   f 

ideas!     The  audience  should  be  left  to  its  own  thi 

that  is  performing;   it  should  not  be  forced  to   r<  the    ; 

formance;  it  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  any  manner.     1 

by  his   music   forces  on   his  hearers  the    sensations   which 

through  his  mind,  then  he  reaches  his  goal.     The   speech  of  ton 

then  approached  the  language    of  words,  but  it   is   Far    irioi  :1,1c 

of  expression  and    declaration.'     And   Mahler    raised   hi  and 

emptied  it  with  '  Pereat  den  Programmen ! ' " 

And  yet  Mr.  Mahler's  most  enthusiastic  admirer  and  partisan,  Brnst 
Otto  Nodnagel,  of  Darmstadt,  contributed  to  Die  Musik 
vember  number  and  first  December  number  of  1904)  a  technical  analv 
sis  of  this  fifth  symphony,  an  analysis  of  twenty-three  large  oct 
pages,  with  a  beautiful  motto  from  Schiller.     This  analysis  was  after 
ward  published  by  Peters,  and  is  sold  for  the  sum  of  thirty  Pfennig, 
so  that  it  is  now  within  reach  of  the  humblest. 

Let  us  respect  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Mahler,  even  though  we  are  all  at 
this  safe  distance. 

The  symphony  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1903.  It  is  scored  for 
four  flutes  (the  third  and  fourth  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
three  oboes,  three  clarinets  (the  third  interchangeable  with  bass  clari- 
net), two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  six  horns  (in  third  movement 
a  horn  obbligato),  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  gong, 
harp,  and  strings. 


"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Fantasia  after  Dante,  Op.  32. 

Peter  Ilich  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  10,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

The  score  of  this  fantasia  bears ,  for  motto,  lines  from  the  fifth  canto  of 

Dante's  "Inferno."     They  begin  with 

Nessun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria; 


ON  the  Monday  evening  preceding  each  performance  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  the   Symphony  to 
be  given  will  be  analyzed  and  played  by 

Miss   DUNCAN,  assisted  by  Miss   STEVENSON, 


AT  THE 
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and  they  end  with  the  last  line  of  the  canto.     These  verses  of  Dante  are 
preceded  by  words  in  Italian  which  have  thus  been  Englished : — 

"  Dante  arrives  in  the  second  circle  of  hell.  He  sees  that  here  the  incontinent  are 
punished,  and  their  punishment  is  to  be  tormented  continually  by  the  crudest  winds 
under  a  dark  and  gloomy  air.  Among  these  tortured  ones  he  recognizes  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  who  tells  her  story." 

The  fullest  explanation  of  this  fantasia  is  Dante's  story  of  Francesca. 
We  quote  from  the  translation  by  John  A.  Carlyle : — 

Now  begin  the  doleful  notes  to  reach  me;  now  am  I  come  where  much  lamenting 
strikes  me.  I  am  come  into  a  part  void  of  all  light,  which  bellows  like  the  sea  in  tem- 
pest, when  it  is  combated  by  warring  winds.  The  hellish  storm,  which  never  rests, 
leads  the  spirits  with  its  sweep;  whirling  and  smiting,  it  vexes  them.  When  they 
arrive  before  the  ruin,  there  the  shrieks,  the  moanings,  and  the  lamentation;  there 
they  blaspheme  the  divine  power 

I  learnt  that  to  such  torment  were  doomed  the  carnal  sinners,  who  subject  reason  to 
lust.  And  as  their  wings  bear  along  the  starlings,  at  the  cold  season,  in  large  and 
crowded  troop;  so  that  blast,  the  evil  spirits.  Hither,  thither,  down,  up,  it  leads 
them.  No  hope  ever  comforts  them,  not  of  rest  but  even  of  less  pain.  And  as  the 
cranes  go  chanting  their  lays,  making  a  long  streak  of  themselves  in  the  air ;  so  I  saw 
the  shadows  come,  uttering  wails,  borne  by  that  strife  of  winds.  Whereat  I  said : 
"Master,  who  are  those  people,  whom  the  black  air  thus  lashes?" 

"The  first  of  these  concerning  whom  thou  seekest  to  know,"  he  then  replied,  "was 
Empress  of  many  tongues.  With  the  vice  of  luxury  she  was  so  broken,  that  she  made 
lust  and  law  alike  in  her  decree,  to  take  away  the  blame  she  had  incurred.  She  is 
Semiramis,  of  whom  we  read  that  she  succeeded  Ninus,  and  was  his  spouse.  She 
held  the  land  which  the  Soldan  rules.  That  other  is  she*  who  slew  herself  in  love, 
and  broke  faith  to  the  ashes  of  Siehaeus.  .  Next  comes  luxurious  Cleopatra." 

Helena  I  saw,  for  whom  so  long  a  time  of  ill  revolved ;  and  I  saw  the  great  Achilles, f 
who  fought  at  last  with  love.  I  saw  Paris,  Tristan.  And  more  than  a  thousand 
shades  he  shewed  to  me,  and  with  his  finger  named  them,  whom  love  had  parted 
from  our  life.  After  I  had  heard  my  teacher  name  the  olden  dames  and  cavaliers, 
pity  conquered  me,  and  I  was  as  if  bewildered. 

I  began:  "Poet,  willingly  would  I  speak  with  these  two  that  go  together,  and  seem 
so  light  upon  the  wind." 

And  he  to  me:  "Thou  shalt  see  when  they  are  nearer  to  us;  and  do  thou  then 
entreat  them  by  that  love,  which  leads  them;   and  they  will  come." 

*  Queen  Dido. 

t  Achilles  was  slain  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  through  the  treachery  of  Paris,  for  love   of   whose   sister. 
Polyxena.  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  Grecian  camp. — J.  A.  C. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DOESN'T 
KNOW     MAY     WEAR 
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THE  MAN  WHO  DOES 
KNOW   IS   SURE  TO. 
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Soon  as  the  wind  bends  them  to  us,  I  raise  my  voice:  "O  wearied  souls!  come 
to  speak  with  us,  if  none  denies  it." 

As  doves  called  by  desire,  with  open  and  steady  wings  fly  through  the  air  to  their 
loved  nest,  borne  by  their  will;  so  those  spirits  issued  from  the  band  where  Dido  is, 
coming  to  us  through  the  malignant  air.     Such  was  the  force  of  my  affectuous  cry. 

"O  living  creature,  gracious  and  benign!  that  goest  through  the  black  air,  visiting 
us  who  stained  the  earth  with  blood.  If  the  King  of  the  Universe  were  our  friend, 
we  would  pray  him  for  thy  peace ;  seeing  that  thou  hast  pity  of  our  perverse  misfort- 
une. Of  that  which  it  pleases  thee  to  hear  and  to  speak,  we  will  hear  and  speak  with 
you,  whilst  the  wind,  as  now,  is  silent." 

"The  town,*  where  I  was  born,  sits  on  the  shore  where  Po  descends  to  rest  with  his 
attendant  streams.  Love,  which  is  quickly  caught  in  gentle  heart,  took  him  with 
the  fair  body  of  which  I  was  bereft ;  and  the  manner  still  afflicts  me.  Love,  which  to 
no  loved  one  permits  excuse  from  loving,  took  me  so  strongly  with  delight  in  him, 
that,  as  thou  seest,  even  now  it  leaves  me  not.  Love  led  us  to  one  death.  Calnaf 
waits  for  him  who  quenched  our  life."     These  words  from  them  were  offered  to  us. 

After  I  had  heard  those  wounded  souls,  I  bowed  my  face,  and  held  it  low  until  the 
Poet  said  to  me :  "  What  art  thou  thinking  of  ?" 

When  I  answered,  I  began,  "Ah  me!  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  longing  led  them 
to  the  woful  pass!" 

Then  I  turned  again  to  them;  and  I  spoke,  and  began:  " Francesca,  thy  torments 
make  me  weep  with  grief  and  pity.  But  tell  me :  in  the  time  of  the  sweet  sighs,  by 
what  and  how  love  granted  you  to  know  the  dubious  desires?" 

And  she  to  me:  "No  greater  pain  than  to  recall  a  happy  time  in  wretchedness;  and 
this  thy  teacher  knows.  But,  if  thou  hast  such  desire  to  learn  the  first  root  of  our 
love,  I  will  do  like  one  who  weeps  and  tells. 

"One  day,  for  pastime,  we  read  of  Lancelot,:}:  how  love  constrained  him.  We  were 
alone  and  without  all  suspicion.  Several  times  that  reading  urged  our  eyes  to  meet, 
and  changed  the  color  of  our  faces.  But  one  moment  alone  it  was  that  overcame  us. 
When  we  read  how  the  fond  smile  was  kissed  by  such  a  lover,  he,  who  shall  never  be 
divided  from  me,  kissed  my  mouth  all  trembling.  The  book,  and  he  who  wrote  it, 
was  a  Galeotto.§     That  day  we  read  in  it  no  farther." 

*  Ravenna. 

t  Caina,  Cain's  place  in  the  lowest  circle  of  hell,  occupied  by  fratricides,  etc. — J.  A.  C. 

X  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  in  the  old  Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  is  described  as  "the  greatest  knight  of 
all  the  world  ";  and  his  love  for  Queen  Guenever,  or  Ginevra,  is  infinite.  Galeotto,  Gallehaut.  or  Sir  Gala- 
had is  he  who  gives  such  a  detailed  declaration  of  Lancelot's  love  to  the  Queen;  and  is  to  them  in  the  romance, 
what  the  book  and  its  author  are  here  to  Francesca  and  Paolo. — J.  A.  C. 

§  Landor,  in  his  "Pentameron,"  makes  Boccaccio  say  of  this  verse:  "Any  one  would  imagine  from  it 
that  'Galeotto'  was  really  both  the_  title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the  author,  neither  of  which  is  true. 
Galeotto,  in  the  'Tavoia  Ritonda,'  is  the  person  who  interchanges  the  correspondence  between  Lancilotto  and 
Ginevra.  The  appellation  is  now  become  the  generic  of  all  men  whose  business  it  is  to  promote1  the  success 
of  others  in  illicit  love.  Dante  was  stimulated  in  his  satirical  vein  when  he  attributed  to  Francesca  a  ludicrous 
expression,  which  she  was  very  unlikely  in  her  own  nature,  and  greatly  more  so  in  her  state  of  suffering,  to 
employ  or  think  of,  whirled  round  as  she  was  incessantly  with  her  lover.  Neither  was  it  requisite  to  say,  '  the 
book  was  a  Galeotto,  and  so  was  the  author,'  when  she  had  said  already  that  a  passage  in  it  had  seduced 
her."— Ed. 
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Whilst  the  one  spirit  thus  spake,  the  other  wept  so,  that  I  fainted  with  pity,  as  if 
I  had  been  dying;  and  fell,  as  a  dead  body  falls. 

Francesca  was  the  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna, 
and  wife  of  Gianeiotto  Malatesta,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Rimini.  The  lover, 
Paolo,  or  Polo,  Malatesta,  was  the  brother  of  the  husband,  who  discov- 
ered their  love,  and  slew  them  both  with  his  own  hand.  The  story  is 
told  at  length  by  Boccaccio  in  his  Commentary,  and  Leigh  Hunt  retold 
the  tale  in  his  "Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,"  Appendix  II.  Guido 
was  rude  in  appearance  and  a  cripple.  Paolo  was  "a  handsome  man, 
very  pleasant,  and  of  a  courteous  breeding,"  and  he  was  pointed  out  to 
Francesca  as  her  future  husband,  so  that  she  put  in  him  her  whole  affec- 
tion, and  did  not  know  the  deceit  until  the  morning  ensuing  the  marriage, 
"the  which  discovery  moved  her  to  such  disdain,  that  she  became  not 
a  whit  the  less  rooted  in  her  love  for  Paolo."  Boccaccio  says:  "Never- 
theless, that  it  grew  to  be  unlawful  I  never  heard,  except  in  what  is 
written  by  this  author  [Dante],  and  possibly  it  might  so  have  become ; 
albeit,  I  take  what  he  says  to  have  been  an  invention  framed  on  the  pos- 
sibility, rather  than  anything  which  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge." 
When  Gianeiotto  struck  at  Paolo,  Francesca  ran  between  them,  and  the 
dagger  went  into  her  breast,  "by  which  accident,  being  as  one  who  had 
loved  the  lady  better  than  himself,  he  withdrew  the  dagger  and  again 
struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him ;  and  so,  leaving  them  both  dead,  he  has- 
tily went  his  way  and  betook  him  to  his  wonted  affairs;  and  the  next 
morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried  together  in  the 
same  grave." 

Dante  undoubtedly  heard  the  story  from  his  friend,  Guido  Novello,  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  the  son  of  Francesca' s  brother,  although  some  have 
thought  that  Guido  was  her  father. 

This  fantasia  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,   two   cornets-a-pistons,  two   trumpets,    three   trombones,  tuba, 
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-  i 
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three  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  gong,  harp,  strings.     It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Serge  Taneieff. 

The  fantasia  begins  with  an  Andante  lugubre,  that  passes,  in  gradually 
rising  intensity,  to  an  Allegro  vivo,  which  is  the  essential  point  of  this 
section, — the  musical  picture  of  those  whose  punishment  is 

"To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

The  chief  theme  of  lamentation  and  shudder,  on  which  the  first  section 
is  built,  appears  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  movement  grows  livelier,  but  the  mood  is  the  same.  ' '  Pale,  tor- 
mented, shadowy  figures  approach;  they  increase  in  number;  orchestral 
spasm  follows  spasm;  and  then  there  is  rest,  there  is  awful  silence." 
The  chief  theme  returns  and  introduces  the  Allegro  vivo  (6-8).  From 
this  theme,  transformed,  presented  by  the  horns  and  repeated  by  the 
bassoons,  a  second  chief  theme  is  developed,  to  which  in  the  gradual 
development  a  contrapuntal  theme  of  much  importance  is  bound. 
Both  themes,  advancing  through  chromatic  progressions  and  inter- 
rupted by  tremolo  figuration,  are  repeated  in  a  long-drawn  crescendo 
that  bursts  in  a  climax  ///  with  the  second  chief  theme.  The  important 
contrapuntal  theme  reappears  in  the  brass,  while  the  second  chief 
theme  descends  chromatically  to  a  long-held  organ-point  on  the  figure 
of  the  initial  motive.  At  last  the  storm  lulls,  and  the  initial  theme 
(horns,  cornet,  trombones)  announces  solemnly  the  approach  of  Fran- 
cesca  and  Paolo.  The  wood- wind  take  the  theme,  and  a  recitative  of 
strings  leads  to  the  second  section  of  the  fantasia,  Andante  cantabile 
non  troppo. 

After  preluding,  the  clarinet  sings  a  melancholy  tune,  which  is  an- 
swered by  the  violins.  Mild  harmonies  bring  a  return  to  A  minor  and 
the  chief  theme  of  this  section  (oboe,  flute) ,  which  is  now  accompanied 
by  strings  (pizzicato)  and  a  clarinet  in  triplets. 

"This  middle  section  is  especially  beautiful  on  account  of  the  original 
and  vaporous  accompaniment  by  three  flutes  of  the  chief  theme.  The 
contrapuntal  motive  of  the  first  section  enters  ('cello)  in  12-8,  as  the 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 
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thought  of  remorse,  but  a  delightful  melody  of  the  English  horn  aiK 
delicate  harp-chords  dispel  the  gloomy  thoughts ;  and  the  picture  of  the 
two,  happy  in  their  all-absorbing,  passionate,  but  disastrous  love,  i{ 
maintained,  until  the  lamenting  ghosts  re-enter  (4-4  largamente,  triplet* 
in  wind  instruments,  then  in  the  strings).  The  lovers  vanish  in  ar 
orchestral  storm.  The  third  section  is  like  the  first  in  all  importam 
thematic  conditions." 

Thus  in  substance  is  the  analysis  by  the  annotator  of  the  Berlir 
Philharmonic  programme-books  of  1899;  but  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch'j 
words  are  perhaps  as  much  to  the  point:  "The  two  first  movements  O 
the  fantasia — Andante  lugubre  and  Piu  mosso — are  clearly  intended  tc 
illustrate  the  prose  passages  from  the  argument.  To  the  Allegro  vivc 
which  succeeds  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  connection  with  the 
text ;  but  with  the  clarinet  cadenza  at  the  close  of  this  movement  anc 
the  lovely  melody  which  follows  it — a  melody  so  entirely  characteristic 
of  Tschaikowsky's  genius — we  seem  to  hear  the  spirit-voice  of  Fran 
cesca  herself,  from  which  all  the  horrors  of  hell  have  not  taken  the 
sweetness  of  human  love  and  poignant  memory." 

Leigh  Hunt  spoke  of  the  episode  of  Francesca  as  standing  in  the  In 

ferno  "like  a  lily  in  the  mouth  of  Tartarus" ;  and  this  comparison  ma) 

be  applied  to  Tschaikowsky's  melody  of  Francesca. 

* 
*  * 

On  October  30  he  wrote  Napravnik,  asking  if  the  latter  would  per 

form  at  an  approaching  symphony  concert  at  St.  Petersburg  the  ne\/i 

symphonic  poem,  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  instead  of  the  dances  fron 

his  opera  "Vakoula,"*  which  had  been  announced.     "I  am  now  bus) 

with  the  orchestration,  and  can  finish  the  score  in  two  or  three  weeks 

It  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  put  my  new  work  on  your  neck 

if  I  had  not  read  that  my  name  was  already  on  the  programme." 

The  orchestration  was  completed  on  November  17,   1877,  and  th< 

first  performance  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  at  Moscow,  at  a  sym 

phony  concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society,  conducted  by  Nicholas 

Rubinstein,  March  10,  1877. 

*  This  opera,  "  Vakoula,  the  Smith,"  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  6,  1876. 
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WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING 


MARCH  14 


AT  8.15 


si 


&     THE    LYRIC     * 

Tuesday,  February  27 

at  8.30  P.M. 


LAST  OF  THE  SERIES 

of  Three  Concerts  by  the 


Philadelphia 


Orchestra 


80  PERFORMERS 

FRITZ  SCHEEL,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 

ARTHUR  RUBINSTEIN 

The  Polish  Pianist 


Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Albaugh's,  109  N.  Charles  Street 


KNABE  PIANO  USED 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Orche- 
Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.     The  fanta 
here  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  I    189s 
March  12,  1898,  April  5,  1902.     The   fantasia    was  performed   in  New 
York  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  city,  December  21,  18] 

Other  works  composed  by  Tschaikowsky  during  the  seas  in  of  1 876-77 
were  the  Slay  March,  Op.  31  (performed  November  1 ;. 
cow) ;  Variations  on  a  rococo  theme  for  violoncello  and  c  orchestra,  (  to 
Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  34.     Tsdiaikuwskv  sketched 
his  Fourth  Symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his  opera,  "Eugene  Oni< 

*  * 

The  fantasia  was  very  successful  at  the  first  performance,  and  it  was 
repeated  that  season  on  March  17  and  22.  The  work  and  the  perform- 
ance were  highly  praised  by  the  Moscow  critics. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Clarens,  April  8,  1878,  to  Tanfieff : 
"I  was  interested  to  learn  something  about  'Francesca.'  Cui  himself 
never  found  out  that  the  first  theme  sounds  something  like  a  Russian 
song.  I  told  him  that  last  year.  If  I  had  not  told  him,  he  would  prob- 
ably not  have  noticed  the  resemblance."  In  July,  1878,  he  wrote  Mrs. 
von  Meek  that  his  pianoforte  concerto,  "Tempest,"  "Francesca,"  and 
two  movements  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  would  be  played  in  August  at 
concerts  of  Russian  music,  led  by  N.  Rubinstein,  in  Paris.* 

Bilse  produced  "Francesca"  at  Berlin  in  September,  1878,  and  on  the 
same  evening  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  2,  which  was  then  new.  "Fran- 
cesca" excited  a  warm  discussion:  some  of  the  critics  set  the  com- 
posers against  each  other  and  took  sides.  There  was  glowing  praise 
for  "Francesca,"  but  the  majority  of  the  critics  were  hostile.  Von 
Biilow  wrote  Tschaikowsky  that  he  was  even  more  delighted  with 
"Francesca"  than  with  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  When  Max  Bruch  was 
asked  how  he  liked  the  fantasia,  he  answered:  "I  am  much  too  stupid 
to  judge  such  a  work."  Bilse,  nothing  daunted,  repeated  "Fran- 
cesca" the  same  season.  Tschaikowsky  appreciated  Bilse's  courage 
(see  his  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  February  6,  1879,  a^so  his  letter  to 
the  publisher,  Jurgensen,  August  15,  1880,  in  which  he  said  he  wished 
to  make  an  exception  in  Bilse's  case, — who  wished  some  scores  cost- 

*  These  four  concerts  were  given  in  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  in  September,  1878.  Tschaikowsky  was  rep- 
resented by  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor  and  "Song  without  Words,"  No.  9  (played  by  N.  Rubin- 
stein), his  "Tempest,"  and  his  Serenade  and  Waltz  for  violin  (played  by  Barcewicz). 


Founded  by 
Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 


THE  NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY      '"Z^^S5^ 

Clfl       wll   J  SIC      C#i  special  act  of  Congress 

AMERICA 


47-49  West  25th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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free,— "for  he  has  already  performed  mv  'Francesca'  twice    and  was 
hissed  and  hooted  for  doing  it"). 


*  * 


Francesca  and  Paolo  have  inspired  manv  composers.  In  some  of  the 
operas  Francesca  sees  Paolo  before  her  marriage,  and  is  assured  that  he  is 
Gianciotto,  her  betrothed;   in  others  she  marries  the  cripple  tfter 

she  receives  the  false  tidings  that  Paolo  is  dead. 

Operas:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Strepponi  (Padua,  18^3);  Carlini 
(Naples,  1825);  Mercadante  (Madrid,  1828);  Quilici  (Lucca,  1829); 
Generali  (Venice,  1829);  Staffa  (Naples,  1831);  Fournier-Gorre  (Leg- 
horn, 1832);  Morlacchi  (not  performed,  1836);  Tamburini  (Rimini, 
1836);  Borgatta  (Genoa,  1837);  Maglioni  (Genoa,  1840);  Nordal  (Linz, 
1840);  Papparlado  (not  performed,  about  1840);  Devasini,  assisted  bv 
Meiners  and  Giunto  Bellini  (Milan  Conservators-,  1841);  Canetti 
cenza,  1843);  Brancaccio  (Venice,  1844);  Zescevich  (about  1855); 
Franchini  (Lisbon,  1857);  Marcarini  (Bologna,  1870);  Moscuzza  (Malta, 
1877)  j^Cagnoni  (Turin,  1878) ;  Gotz  (Mannheim,  1877,  text  by  composer, 
who  died  before  he  had  finished  the  orchestration;  the  third  act  was 
completed  by  Ernst  Frank);  Ambroise  Thomas  (Paris,  1882).  Then 
there  is  the  opera,  "Les  Malatesta,"  by  Morin,  a  banker  (Lyons.  1879). 
P  Cantatas:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Flocchi  (about  1800);  Zingarelli 
(Rome,  1804) ;  Barthe  (Paris,  1854)  \  Petillo  (1869) ;  Rossi  (1869) ;  Tau- 
dou  (Paris,  1869) ;  Paul  Gilson  (Brussels,  1895, — a  singular  and  powerful 
work:  first  comes  the  episode  in  the  "Inferno";  there  is  then  a  devel- 
opment of  the  idea,  "Love  will  never  separate  us  "  ;  Francesca  renounces 
paradise  to  be  with  Paolo  condemned  to  eternal  flames;  the  struggle 
of  the  two  amorous  souls,  their  debate  before  Minos,  in  which  each 
begs  to  be  the  one  sacrificed,  the  intervention  of  the  angel  Gabriel, — these 
scenes  are  followed  by  the  triumph  of  love) . 

Orchestra:  Symphonic  poem  by  Bazzini  (Turin.  1S79) !  symphonic 
prologue  by  Arthur  Foote  (Boston,  1891) .  See  the  ' '  Inferno  "  in  Liszt's 
'"Dante"  symphony. 

Music  FOR  Plays:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  drama  by  d'Annunzio, 
music  by  Antonio  Scontrino  (Rome,  1901);  "Paolo  and  Francesca," 
tragedy  by  Stephen  Phillips,  music  by  Percy  Pitt  (St.  James's  Theatre. 
London,  March  6,  1902). 

This  list  is  no  doubt  incomplete.  No  one  of  the  operas  above  men- 
tioned had  any  stage  life ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  d' Annun- 
zio's  play,  in  which  Duse  created  the  part  of  Francesca,  Cagnoni's  opera 
was  revived  at  Rome  in  1902,  and,  "in  spite  of  some  old-fashioned 
romanticism,  the  revival  had  a  great  success." 


Beethoven  said  :  M  I  never  wrote  noisy  music.  For  my  instrumental  works  I 
need  an  orchestra  of  about  sixty  good  musicians.  I  am  convinced  that  only  such  a 
number  can  bring  out  the  quickly  changing  graduations,  in  performance."— From 
chapter"  On  Performing  Mus::." 

Hundreds  of  remarks  equally  interesting  will  be  found  in  M  Beethoven :  The  Man 
and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words."     Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.     $1.00  net. 

postage  10  cents. 

Ask  your  bookseller  or  send  for  circular  to  the  publisher. 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


CHARLES  H.  BOCHAU 


STUDIOS, 

Baltimore  and  Washington. 


FRANZ  C.  BORNSCHEIN, 


BALTIMORE. 


The  "Faelten  System "  of  Piano- 
forte Instruction. 

Sight  Reading,  Keyboard  Harmony, 
and  Transposition. 

,        For  terms,  etc.,  address 
2016  Calvert  Street,  North,  BALTinORE. 

C.  &  P.  'Phone. 


VIOLIN,  HARHONY,  AND  PIANO 
INSTRUCTION. 

Studio  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

For  terms  address 

1528  Ashland  Avenue    .    Baltimore. 

C.  &  P.  'Phone.     . 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing:. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LADRA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 


Boston  Sumplionu  Orcliestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twentieth  Season  in  New  York. 


PROGRAMMES 

OF  THE 

FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  15, 
AT  ZA5  PRECISELY, 

AND  THE 

FOURTH  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  17, 
AT  230  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  fey  G.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
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THE 


Hasmt&llantlin 

PIANO 

During  the  musical  season  of  1905— 1906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 

/  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
I  Conductor. 

HAROLD  BAUER    .     . 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 
EMIL  PAUR    .     .     . 


Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 

Indianapolis    Orchestra,    Hans    Schneider,    Con- 
/  ductor. 

'  Kneisel  Quartet. 

/  Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
(Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
}  Conductor. 

New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 
i  gartner,  Conductor. 

I  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
'  Kneisel  Quartet. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
'onductor. 
'aven  Orchestra,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Con- 
ductor. 
Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Adamowski  Trio. 


/  Boston 
i  Coi 

New  H; 

( 


Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 


HEINRICH  GEBHARD 
VINCENT  D'INDY    . 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

Kneisel  Quartet. 
Longy  Club. 


ALFRED  De  VOTO  . 


Boston    Orchestral    Club,  Georges  Longy,   Con- 
ductor. 
Longy  Club. 


139  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Boston    Symphony   Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKK,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Wamke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokolofi , 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.         Sautet  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Muller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Regestein,  E- 

Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON 

Debuchy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludvrig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.  *   Sauerquell,   J 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT   STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  New  York  by   JOHN   WANAMAKER 
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DOStOn  CARNEGIE  HALL, 

Symphony    ft  newyork. 

^-y  .  A      Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-190*. 

OrCllCS  tfci  Twentieth  Season  in  New  York. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FOURTH  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  15, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


V 


Beethoven      ....         Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Egmont,"  Op.  3  \ 


Schumann       ....        Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.     Allegro  affettuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo  :  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 


Mahler  .         .  Symphony  in  C-sharp  minor,  No.  5.     Firsftime  here 

Part  I. 
I.     Dead  march.     With  measured  step.     Like  a  funeral  train. 
C-sharp  minor.      Suddenly  faster,  passionately,  wildly. 
A  tempo. 
II.     Stormily  restless.     With  utmost  vehemence.     A  minor. 

Part  II. 

III.  Scherzo.     With  force,  but  not  too  fast.     D  major. 

Part  III. 

IV.  Adagietto.     Very  slow.     F  major. 
V.     Rondo-Finale:  Allegro.     D  major. 


SOLOIST  : 
Mr.  HAROLD  BAUER. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin, 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    <!%f    Co.,    Makers 

F>*th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 
Brooklyn         .  .  .  .  No.  524  Fulton  Street 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84      ...     I. 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Viexu 

This  overture  was  composed  in    1810;    it   was   published   in    1 
The   music   to   Goethe's   play— overture,    four   cut,  , 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  ^'Melodram,"  and  iumph 

Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  th     overture)  for  the  en 
the  play— nine  numbers  in  all— was  perforn    d  for  t!  time 

the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,   May  24.  1  Vntonk 

Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  c«>u 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.     All  the  mi 
of   "Egmont"   was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last    Philharmonic 
Concert,   Mr.   Zerrahn  conductor,   on  March  26,    185.).      This  , 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of   Beetho- 
ven's death.     The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony.     The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.   Kan 
had  been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  com 
poser's  meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music 
especially   illustrates."     Mr.    John   S.    D wight   did    not   approve    her 
reading,  which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coa 
inflated,    over-loud,    and   after   all   not   clear."     Mrs.    Harwood   sang 
Clarchen's    solos.     The    programme    stated:     "The    grand    orchestra, 
perfectly  complete  in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  I 
Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickni 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 


N£W   CYCLES   OF  SONGS 


Garden  of  Kama 

Songs  of  Travel 

Songs  of  the  Hill 

Three  Song  Poems 

Three  Traditional  Ulster  Airs 

A  Shropshire  Lad 

A  Dream  of  Flowers 

Songs  of  the  Desert 

In  Sunshine  and  Shadow 

Camella 

Bohemian  Songs 

The  Life  of  a  Rose 

On  Jhelum  River  (A  Kashmira  Love  Story) 


Two  keys 

For  Baritone 

Two  keys 

Two  keys 


Two  keys 
Two  keys 


By  Alma  Goetz 

Ralph  Vaughn  Williams 

Landon  Ronald 

S.  Coleridge-Taylor 

H.  Harty 

A.  Somervell 

J.  Clifford 

G.  H.  Clutsam 

Landon  Ronald 

Graham  Peel 

Joseph  Holbrooke 

Liza  Lehmann 

Amy  Woodeford-Finden 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9    East  17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


The  Symphony  since  Beethoven 

By  FELIX  WEINGARTNER 


A  treatise  on  the  highest  form  of 
musical  art  by  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  orchestral  conductors.  The 
opinions  here  recorded  are  of  intrin- 
sic value,  fearless  iii  conviction  and 
pithy  in  expression,  by  a  critic  who 
is  at  once  scholarly,  unbiassed  in  his 
judgments,  and  unconventional.  It 
is  a  book  not  only  for  music  students, 
but  for  all  who  listen  to  orchestral 
music,  inspiring  as  it  does  a  keener 
and  more  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  masters  who 
have  wrought  in  this  form. 

It  is  seldom  so  much  sane  criticism  is  condensed  into  so  few  pages.  It  is 
a  masterly  review  of  the  symphony. —  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

His  book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  pithy,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  sum- 
mary of  the  beliefs  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  years  of  maturity  in  close 
scrutiny  of  the  scores  of  the  masters. —  New  York  Sun. 

The  translation  has  been  sympathetically  done.  Weingartner  says  that 
no  reader  of  this  edition  will  suffer  from  the  false  impression  which  was  read 
into  his  first  edition, —  that  he  considers  further  development  of  the  symphony 
impossible.  The  book  gives  a  concise  and  interesting  comment  on  the  com- 
posers.—  Boston  Journal. 

Musicians  and  students  should  read  this  little  book  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. It  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  technical  books 
pouring  from  the  press. —  Carl  G.  Schmidt. 

In  this  book  Weingartner  has  done  something  to  clear  the  musical  atmos- 
phere, though  some  will  not  like  the  way  their  favorites  have  been  treated, 
however  just  that  treatment  may  be.  The  great  musicians  since  Beethoven 
pass  in  review,  and  the  reader  will  gladly  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  such 
expert  help  in  learning  to  know  them  better. —  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  serves  as  a 
frontispiece.     Price,  $1.00. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


*** 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction, 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  o 
F  minor,  3-4.     The  first  theme  is  in    the    strii  h    phra 

descending  arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  dosing  with  a  sigh  in  t! 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in   the 
m  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  fii 
of   the    sarabande   theme   of   the   introduction,    fortissimo     strir, 
in  A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,    F  major,   4-4,   begins   pianissimo.  full 

orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a 
ing  climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  a-air. 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orcl 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interehan  with  1 

colo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trump 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Mr.   Harold  Bauer  was  born  at  London,  April   28,    1873.     (Ili< 
father  was  German  by  birth,  his  mother  English.)     He  began  his  ca 
as  a  violinist,  a  pupil  of  Pollitzer,  who  formed  him  in  many  ways.     Ik- 
played  in  public  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  for  several  years  he- 
gave  concerts  with  his  sisters,  Ethel,  a  pianist,  and  Winifred,  a  violinist. 
The  Musical   Times  reviewed   a  concert   given   April    17,    1888,    and 
spoke  of  him  as  an  "efficient  pianist;   but  his  ability  chiefly  displays 
itself  on  the  violin."     In   1892  he  decided  to   be   a   pianist,  and 
such  he  is  almost  wholly  self-taught;  for  the  lessons  from  Paderev 
were  few,   and  Mr.   Bauer  does  not  call  himself   Paderewski's  pupil. 
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In  1893  Mr.  Bauer  made  his  debut  as  a  pianist  in  Paris,  which  is  his 
home.  He  journeyed  through  Russia  with  the  singer  Nikita,  and  he 
has  given  concerts  in  Germany,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  Swe- 
den, Brazil,  and  other  countries  of  South  America. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston,  December  1, 
1900,  when  he  played  at  a  Symphony  Concert  Brahms's  Concerto  in 
D  minor.  He  played  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
Schumann's  Concert-piece,  Op.  92,  and  Liszt's  "Dance  of  Death," 
January  11,  1902,  and  on  April  5  of  the  same  year  d'Indy's  Symphony 
on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  orchestra  and  pianoforte,  Op.  25.  On  Octo- 
ber 17,  1903,  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  No.  1,  in  B-flat  minor. 

He  played  in  Boston  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet  Cesar  Franck's  Quin- 
tet, Op.  44,  February  11,  1901;  and  on  April  7,  1902,  Bach's  Sonata 
in  A  major,  No.  2,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  Cesar  Franck's  Quintet 
in  F  minor;  Brahms's  Piano  Quartet  in  C  minor,  November  17,  1903; 
Schubert's  Piano  Trio  in  B-flat  major,  December  5,  1905. 

He  played  here  with  the  Arbos  Quartet  Tschaikowsky's  Trio,  No- 
vember 23,  1903,  and  with  the  Hoffmann  Quartet  Brahms's  Piano 
Quintet  in  F  minor,  November  12,  1903. 

He  gave  pianoforte  recitals  in  Boston,  December  8,  27,  1900;  Jan- 
uary 1,  7,  15,  February  23,  1901;  January  21,  February  4,  11,  March 
19,  April  12,  1902;  November  4,  December  5,  1903;  January  2,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1904;  November  27,  December  4,  11,  1905. 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54. 

Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,   June  8,  1810;  died  at   Endenich,  July  29,    1856.) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn 
play  his  own  concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream  of  com- 
posing a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself.  In 
January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  symphony,  a 
concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the 
virtuosos:   I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  that  he  made 
a  second  attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at  Leipsic 
in  1 84 1,  and  it  was  then  called  a  "Phantasies  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  by  Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private  rehearsal 
at  the  Gewandhaus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  1844  to  publish  the 
work  as  an  "Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, "Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher.  The  Inter- 
mezzo and  Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden  in  1845. 
.  The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  her  concert  in  Dresden,  December  4,  1845. 
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Otto  Dresel  played  the  concerto  in  Boston  at  one  of  his  chami 
concerts,  December  10,  1864,  when  a  second  pianoforte  was  substiti 
for  the  orchestra.     S.  B.  Mills  played  the  first  movement  wit 
at  a  Parepa  concert,  September  26,  1866,  and  the  two  remaining  m 
ments  at  a  concert  a  night  or  two  later.     The  first  performance  in  I 
ton  of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral  accompaniment  was  by  Otto 
Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  November  23 
1866. 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  S 
ciety  of  New  York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  ob<  n 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

I.  Allegro  affettuoso,  A  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins,  after 
a  strong  orchestral  stroke  on  the  dominant  E,  with  a  short  and  rigidly 
rhythmed  pianoforte  prelude,  which  closes  in  A  minor.  The  first  period 
of  the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments.  This  thesis  ends 
with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  antithesis, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  thesis,  played  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  final  phrase  ends  in  the  tonic.  Passage-work  for  the  solo 
instrument  follows.  The  contrasting  theme  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
short  climax  as  a  tutti  in  F  major.  There  is  canonical  development, 
which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  for  the  pianoforte  and  in  the 
relative  key,  C  major.  The  second  theme  is  practically  a  new  version 
of  the  first,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  development  of  it ;  and 
the  second  contrasting  theme  is  derived  likewise  from  the  first  contrast- 
ing motive.  The  free  fantasia  begins  andante  espressivo  in  A- flat 
major,  6-4,  with  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  pianoforte 
and  clarinet.     There  is  soon  a  change  in. tempo  to  allegro.     Imitative 
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developments  follow,  based  on  the  prelude  passage  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  a  modulation  back  to  C  major  and  then  a  long  development 
of  the  second  theme.  A  fortissimo  is  reached,  and  there  is  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  (wind  instruments)  in  A  minor.  The  third  part  is  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  first .  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza  for  piano- 
forte; and  in  the  coda,  allegro  molto.  A  minor.  2-4,  there  are  some  new 
developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 

II.  Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso,  F  major,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  simple  romanza  form.  The  first  period  is  made  up  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  The  second  contains 
more  emotional  phrases  for  'cellos,  violins,  etc.,  accompanied  in  ar- 
peggios by  the  pianoforte,  and  there  are  recollections  of  the  first  period, 
which  is  practically  repeated.  At  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  lead  directly  to  the  finale. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,   A  major,    3-4.     The  movement   is  in  sonata 

form.     After  a  few  measures  of  prelude  based  on  the  first  theme  the 

pianoforte  announces  the  chief  motive.  Passage-work  follows,  and 
after  a  modulation  to  E  major  the  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte  and  continued  in  variation.  This  theme  is  distinguished 
by  constantly  syncopated  rhythm.  There  is  a  second  contrasting 
theme,  which  is  developed  in  florid  fashion  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
free  fantasia  begins  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first  theme. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  D  major  with  the  first  theme  in 
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orchestral  tutti;  and  the  part  is  a  repetition  of  the-  fin 
details  of  orchestration.     There  is  a  ver 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  coa  ,y  Mr 

(November  26,   l887)    Mrs,  Steiniger-Clark   (|an„;„v   ,,, 
Joseffy   (April  17,  1897),  Miss  Aus  dor  One  (February  , 
Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (February  14,   ,903),   Mr.   En 
(February  25,  1905).     It  was  played  by  Mr.  Paderev 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Symphony  (  toehesl  ra,  March 


*     * 


The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  England  was  a1  the  con( 
of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  London,  May  14,  1856.  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  pianist,  and  it  was  her  first  visit  to  England  She 
gave  a  recital  on  June  30,  1856,  and  the  Musical  World  said  gallanth 
"The  reception  accorded  to  this  accomplished  ladv  011  her  first  coming 
to  England  will  no  doubt  encourage  her  to  repeat^her  visit.  \Y<  d  we 
say,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  phrase,  that  she  will  be  'welcome  as  the 
flowers  in  May'?"  Far  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  Athenceum: 
"That  this  lady  is  among  the  greatest  female  players  who  have  ever 
been  heard  has  been  universally  admitted.  That  she  is  past  her  prime 
may  be  now  added  without  discourtesy,  when  we  take  leave  of  her, 
nor  do  we  fancy  that  she  would  do  wisely  to  adventure  a  second  visit  to 
England." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  visit  that  she  attended  a  performance  of  her 
husband's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri"  (June  23,  1856),  the  first  perform- 
ance in  England.  Her  presence  was  not  advantageous  to  the  suo 
of  the  work.  We  now  quote  from  the  Rev.  John  E.  Cox's  "Musical 
Recollections  of  the  Last  Half -century,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  303,  304  (London, 
1872).  He  speaks  of  the  evening  as  "to  all  intents  and  purp< 
wasted.  Mme.  Schumann,  who  had  appeared  at  the  second  concert, 
as  well  as  at  the  second  matinee  of  the  Musical  Union,  and  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  pianiste  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  brilliant  finger,*  pro- 
ducing the  richest  and  most  even  tone,  and  a  facility  of  execution  that 
was  only  equalled  by  her  taste  and  style,  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
not  amongst  the  audience,  where  her  presence  would  have  obtained 
for  her  both  respect  and  sympathy,  but  actually  upon  the  orchestra, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  conductor,  to  whom  she  gave  from  time  to 
time  directions  which  he  communicated  at  second  hand  to  the  orchestra 
and  vocalists !  If  the  lady  herself  were  so  devoid  of  good  taste  as  not 
to  have  perceived  that  she  was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  position, 
the  directors  at  least  ought  to  have  saved  her  from  herself  by  insisting 
upon  her  absence.  If  they  had,  however,  requested  her  presence,  they 
were  doubly  culpable.  From  this  and  various  other  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  for  either  band,  principals,  or  chorus  to  be  at  their 
ease.  As  for  the  conductor  (Sterndale-Bennett),  he  was  much  more 
puzzled  than  complimented  by  an  interference  that  suggested  incom- 
petency on  his  part  and  a  positive  inability  to  guide  his  forces  without 
superior  direction.  .  .  .  The  coldness  with  which  the  entire  perform  a  nee 

♦This  use  of  the  word  "finger,"  to  mean  "skill  in  fingering  a  musical  instrument"  or  "touch,"  was  in 
fashion  in  England  for  over  a  century.  In  "Pamela"  (1741):  "Miss  L.  has  an  admirable  finger  upon  the 
harpsichord,"  and  this  was  apparently  the  first  use  of  the  term  with  this  meaning  in  literature.  W  hen 
Wirt,  the  governess,  played  to  Thackeray's  friend,  Mr.  Snob,  at  the  Ponto's  house,  "The  Evergreens,"  in  Man- 
gelwurzelshire,  some  variations  on  "Sich  a  Gettin'  up  Stairs,"  Mrs.  Ponto  exclaimed,  "What  a  finger!"  and 
Mr.  Snob  added:  "And  indeed  it  was  a  finger,  as  knotted  as  a  turkey's  drumstick,  and  splaying  all  over  the 
piano." — Ed. 
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was  received  was  fearfully  disheartening;  but  to  no  one  could  it  have 
been  more  distressing  than  to  Mme.  Schumann  herself,  who  could  but 
be  aware  of  '  the  disappointment  and  aversion  of  the  audience,  whilst 
she  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  defeat'  that  would  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  most  vehement  demonstrations  of  derision,  had  not 
the  audience  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Royalty." 


Symphony  in  C-sharp  minor,  No.  5 Gustav  Mahi^R 

(Born  at  Kalischt,  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  now  living  in  Vienna.) 

This  symphony,  known  to  some  as  "The  Giant  Symphony,"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  October 
18,  1904.  The  composer  conducted.  There  was  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  merits  of  the  work.  A  visiting  critic  from  Munich 
stated  that  there  was  breathless  silence  after  the  first  movement, 
"which  proved  more  effectively  than  tremendous  applause  that  the 
public  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  genius."  It  is  stated  that 
after  the  finale  there  was  much  applause,  and  that  there  was  also 
hissing. 

The  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  at  Cincinnati  on  March  25,  1905.  It  is 
announced  for  performance  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra at  the  concert  of  February  10. 

The  score  used  at  this  concert  is  that  revised  by  the  composer,  who 
produced  it  at  a  Gesellschaftskonzert  in  Vienna  last  December. 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  in  certain  German  cities,  as  at 
Dresden,  January  27,  1905,  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra,  and  at  Berlin,  February  20,  1905,  at  a  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert, the  programme  books  contained  no  analytical  notes  and  no  argu- 
ment of  any  sort.  The  compilers  thus  obeyed  the  wish  of  the  com- 
poser. Mr.  Iyudwig  Schiedermair  tells  us,  in  his  "Gustav  Mahler:  eine 
biographisch-kritische  Wiirdigung"  (Leipsic,  Hermann  Seemann 
Nachfolger,  s.  d.),  of  Mahler's  abhorrence  of  all  programme  books 
for  concert  use,  and  he  tells  this  pleasant  anecdote.  Mahler  con- 
ducted a  performance  of  his  Symphony  in  C  minor  at  a  concert  of 
the  Munich  Hugo  Wolf  Society.  After  the  concert  there  was  a  supper, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  some  one  mentioned  programme 
books.  "Then  was  it  as  though  lightning  flashed  in  a  joyous,  sunny 
landscape.  Mahler's  eyes  were  more  brilliant  than  ever,  his  forehead 
wrinkled,  he  sprang  in  excitement  from  the  table  and  exclaimed  in 
passionate  tones:  'Away  with  programme  books,  which  breed  false 
ideas !  The  audience  should  be  left  to  its  own  thoughts  over  the  work 
that  is  performing;  it  should  not  be  forced  to  read  during  the  per- 
formance ;  it  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  any  manner.     If  a  composer 
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by  his  music   forces  on  his  hearers  the    sensation,   which  sti 

through  his  mind,  then  he  reaches  his  goal.     The 

then  approached  the  language   of  words,  but  it 

of  expression  and    declaration.'     And   Mahler    raised   fa 

emptied  it  with  'Pereat  den  Programmen ! ' " 

And  yet  Mr.  Mahler's  most  enthusiastic  admirer  and  parti  -m 

Otto  Nodnagel,  of  Darmstadt,  contributed  to  Die  M 
vember  number  and  first  December  number  of  1904)  a  technical  an 
sis  of  this  fifth  symphony,  an  analysis  of  twenty-three  lai 
pages,  with  a  beautiful  motto  from  Schiller.     This  analv 
ward  published  by  Peters,  and  is  sold  for  the  sum  of  thirty  I 
so  that  it  is  now  within  reach  of  the  humblest. 

Let  us  respect  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Mahler,  even  though  we  arc  all 
this  safe  distance. 

The  symphony  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1903.  It  is  scoivd 
four  flutes  (the  third  and  fourth  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
three  oboes,  three  clarinets  (the  third  interchangeable  with  bass  clari- 
net), two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  six  horns  (in  third  movement 
a  horn  obbligato),  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  gong, 
harp,  and  strings. 
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The  movements  are  as  follows : — 

Part  I. 

i.  Funeral  march,  C-sharp  minor,  2-2.     With  measured  step.     With 
marked  precision.     Like  a  funeral  train. 

2.  A  minor,  4-4.     With  stormy  emotion.     With  the  utmost  vehe- 

mence. 

Part  II. 

3.  Scherzo,  D  major,  3-4.     Vigorously,  but  not  too  fast. 

Part  III. 

4.  Adagietto,  F  major,  4-4.     Very  slow. 

5.  Rondo-Finale,  D  major,  2-2.     Allegro  commodo. 


* 
*  * 


Gustav  Mahler  studied  in  the  schools  of  Iglau  and  Prague.  In  1877 
he  went  to  Vienna  to  continue  his  general  studies  at  the  University 
of  that  city  and  also  to  study  music  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  where 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Anton  Bruckner.  In  order  to  earn  a  living,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Vienna,  and  he  began  in  1880  his  career  as  a  con- 
ductor of  operas.  He  served  in  this  capacity  at  Hall  in  Upper  Austria, 
at  Laibach,  at  Oltmiitz ;  he  was  afterward  some  time  at  Cassel,  and  in 
1885  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  perform- 
ances of  Wagner's  "Ring,"  symphonies  by  Bruckner,  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony.  Then  he  moved  to  Leipsic,  and  there  for  six  montlis 
he  and  Arthur  Nikisch  were  fellow  opera-conductors.  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  opera  director  at  Budapest,  and  he  soon  made  that  opera 
house  famous  throughout  Europe.  Pollini  called  him  to  be  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Hamburg  City  Theatre,  and  there  he  remained  from 
1 89 1  to  1897,  though  he  conducted  during  that  period  as  a  visitor  in 
other  cities.  In  1897  ne  was  invited  to  take  the  place  of  Wilhelm  Jahn, 
as  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
also  appointed  director  of  the  Opera.  He  still  holds  these  positions. 
He  succeeded  Hans  Richter  as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs of  Vienna  for  a  few  years.  He  rules  the  Opera  House  with  an 
iron  hand. 

His  earliest  works  were  an  opera,  "Die  Argonauten,"  songs,  and 
chamber  music,  but  they  are  not  now  counted  in  his  catalogue.  Then 
followed  "Riibezahl,"  a  fairy  play  with  his  own  text,  "Lieder  eines 
fahrenden  Gesellen,"  and  the  completion  (1887)  of  sketches  made  by 
Weber  (1820-21)  for  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  "Die  drei  Pintos." 
This  opera,  produced  at  Leipsic,  January  20,  1888,  was  produced  at 
Berlin  by  Angelo  Naumann  at  the  Lessing  Theatre,  July  4,  1891. 

Various  dates  are  given  to  his  symphonies,  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  dates  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  earlier 
ones  or  to  the  production. 
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Thus  Hugo  Riemann  states  that  the  Pirsl  Symphony,  in  D 
was  produced  in  1891  at  Budapest  and  pertain 
the  Music  Festival  at  Weimar;   others  lead  one  to  infer  th 

performance  was  at  Weimar,  June  3,   1S94.       Mr.  Nodnagel,  •• 
parently.  writes  with  authority,  says   that    the    sym 
posed  m  1888  and  baptized  at  Weimar  as  the  "Ti1 
Richter's  romance) ;  he  says  nothing  about  a  performance 

The  composition  of  the  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  entitli 
some  "The  Resurrection,"  was  completed  in  the  fall  •   Ham- 

burg; the  scoring  was  completed  in  December  of  tin-  same  year. 
three  instrumental  movements  of  this  colossal  work  w  tned 

at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  conducted  by  Richard  Strauss,  in   BerKn, 
March  4,    1895.     According  to  Mr.   Nodnagel,   the  programme 
prepared  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Reimann  swarmed  with  errors,  both  in  si 
ments  of  fact  and  in  the  analysis  of  the  extremely  complicated  im 
he  says   that   Dr.  Reimann   was   unable   to  discover  the  first  leading 
motive  of  the  first  movement;    omitted  to  mention  another  in; 
tant  theme;  blundered  on  his  way  to  the  end;  and  therefore  there 
an  expression   of  disapproval  as  well  as  hearty  applause.      It   is  not 
easy  to  see  how  even  the  grossest  errors  of  an  analyst  could  so  preju- 
dice hearers  in  the  audience.     The  second  and  third  movements  met 
with  great  favor,  and  the  composer  was  called  out  five  times  after  the 
scherzo.     Mr.  Nodnagel  also  states  that  the  majority  of  the  Berlin  critics 
distorted  or  suppressed  the  facts,  and  represented  the  performance  as 
a  fiasco.     Mahler  at  once  began  work  on  his  third  symphony,  in  F 
major,  and  on  December  15,  1895,  he  conducted  at  his  own  concert  in 
Berlin  the  whole  of  the  second.     Again  the   Berlin  critics  behawd 
indecently,  according  to  Mr.  Nodnagel ;  the  majority  paid  no  attention 
to  the  invitation  to  the  last  rehearsal,  and  they  were  "so  frivolous" 
as  to  take  the  three  purely  orchestral  movements  for  granted,  and 
went  into  the  hall  to  hear  only  the  finale.     One  of  them  referred  in 
his  article  to  "the  cynical  impudence  of  this  brutal  and  very  latest 
music-maker."     But  Messrs.  Nikisch  and  Weingartner,  who  were  pres- 

Do  you  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  sa\d  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     (SL    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ent,  were  deeplv  impressed,  and  nine  out  of  ten  in  the  audience  were 
wildly  enthusiastic:  they  pressed  close  to  the  stage,  and  called  out 
Mahler  again  and  again. 

A  few  months  later,  March  16,  1896,  Mahler  gave  another  concert 
in  Berlin,  when  he  led  the  first  movement  of  his  second  symphony, 
four  "Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen,"  for  low  voice  and  orchestra 
(Anton  Sistermans,  singer),  and  his  first  symphony,  with  the  title 
"Titan"  omitted,  and  also  with  the  omission  of  the  second  move- 
ment, the  andante.  The  first  symphony  was  warmly  received,  and 
even  the  professional  critics  were  not  so  bitter  as  at  the  first  concert. 

The  third  symphony,  in  F  major,  known  as  the  "Summer  Morning's 
Dream,''  or  "Programme"  Symphony  (1896),  was  produced  piece- 
meal and  from  the  manuscript.  Mr.  Nikisch  produced  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert  in  Berlin,  November  9,  1896,  the  second  of  the  six  movements, 
"What  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  tell  me"  (minuet).  Three  move- 
ments (2,  3,  6)  were  soon  afterward  (March  9,  1897)  produced  by  Mr. 
Weingartner. 

The  Fourth  Symphony,  in  G  major,  was  produced  at  a  concert  of 
the  Kaim  Orchestra  in  Munich,  November  28,  1901.  The  composer 
conducted.  This  symphony  was  performed  in  New  York  under  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch's  direction,  November  6,  1904. 

Other  compositions  of  Mahler  are  "Humoresken,"  for  orchestra; 
"Das  klagende  Lied,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  and  songs. 
"Dasklagende  Lied"  was  composed  about  1880  and  performed  for  the 
first  time  February  17,  1901,  at  Vienna;  the  ballad  is  founded  on 
the  old  legend  of  the  singing  bone. 


* 


It  will  be  seen  that  two  or  three  of  the  earlier  symphonies  of  Mahler 
may  be  justly  characterized  as  programme  music,  but  it  has  been  said 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  D'  Israeli. 
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Mothers !! 
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Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
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that  he  is  no  friend  of  real:  ~  understood  bv  Richard  Strauss 

"His  music  comes  to  a  programme  as  to  the  ultimate  ideal  explanation 
of  its  meaning  in  language;   witr  ss  the  programir.  ask 

to  be  accomplished.''     To  use  Mahler's  own  words  as  reported: 
•When  I  conceive  a  great  musical  picture.  I  alway  :  the  point 

where  I  must  employ  the    word'  as  the  bearer  of  ■  >ical  ■*— 

My  experience  with  the  last  movement  of  my  second  svmpbooy  was 
such  that  I  ransacked  the  literature  of  the  world,  up  to  the  Bibl 
find  the  expository  word."'     Though  he  diffc  _iss  in  the 

matter  of  realism,  he  appreciates  him  highly:     Xo  one  should  think 
that  I  hold  myself  to  be  his  rival.     Aside  from  the  his  suc- 

cess had  not  opened  a  path  for  me.  I  should  now  be  looked  on  as  a  sort 
of  monster  on  account  of  my  works,  I  consider  it  one  of  mv  grea 
joys  that  I  and  my  colleagues  have  found  such  a  comrade  in  fighting 
and  creating."' 

Extraordinary  and  fantastic  things  have  been  written  about  Mahler's 
works,  especially  by  E.  0.  Xodnagel  (see  his  n  Wagner 

und  Liszt:    Profile  und  Perspektiven."  chapter  i..  K  rf       x>2) 

and  Ludwig  Schiedermair  <see  "Gustav  Mahler      1 
Xodnagel  declares  frankly  that  he  was  long  in  doubt  whether  the 
syn  v  was  inspired  by  Richter  s       Titan"   or  not:    whether  the 

motto.  "From  the  Days  of  Youth."  printed  over  the  first  part  on  the 
programme  at  Weimar  had  reference  to  Richer  s      Bmmen,  1 
und  Dornenstuckr        He  hastily  reread  the  works  and  cudgelled  his 
brains.      The  motto  for  the  second  part  was       [   ~imedia    rrmana," 
and  the  different  movements  of  this  first  thus  char- 

acterized on  the  programme : — 

I.     "Spring  and  no  end."  "The  introduction  portrays  the  awaken- 
ing of  Xature  on  the  first  monrnir 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

Fcr  :he  rwentv-four  Boston  Conce:  J  and 

Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.     Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $i 
bv  applying  before  the  bsfl     •  Address  all  com- 

munications to 

F.  R.  C0.1EE. 

Symphony  Hall.  Boston. 


II.  Mosaic. 

III.  "Under  full  sail." 

IV.  "The  hunter's  Funeral  Procession:  a  dead  march  in  the  manner 
of  Callot.  The  following  may  serve  for  an  explanation  if  one  be  nec- 
essary: The  composer  found  the  exterior  sources  of  inspiration  in  the 
burlesque  picture  of  the  hunter's  funeral  procession  in  an  old  fairy- 
book  well  known  to  all  children  in  South  Germany.  The  beasts  of  the 
forest  escort  the  coffin  of  the  dead  forester  to  the  grave;  hares  bear 
the  banneret,  and  a  band  of  Bohemian  musicians,  accompanied 
by  cats,  toads,  crows,  making  music,  and  deer,  foxes,  and  other 
four-legged  and  feathered  animals  of  the  woods,  conduct  the  proces- 
sion in  farcical  postures.  This  movement  is  conceived  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  now  ironically  jovial  and  now  ghastly  meditative  mood, 
which  is  followed  immediately  by  'Dall'  inferno'  (allegro  furioso), 
as  the  sudden  outbreak  of  doubt  from  a  deeply  wounded  heart." 

V.  ' ' Dall'  inferno  al  Paradiso." 

This  funeral  march  in  the  manner  of  Callot  has  for  a  theme  the 
familiar  canon,  "Frere  Jacques." 

No  wonder  that  at  first  Mr.  Nodnagel  believed  it  was  Mahler's  inten- 
tion to  gibe  at  programme  music.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  later 
that  Mahler's  mistake  was  in  attaching  a  programme  to  music  that 
had  been  first  composed  as  absolute  music.  The  score  as  published 
has  no  argument,  no  subtitles,  no  mottoes. 

This  admirer  of  Mahler  declares  that  the  Symphony  in  C  minor 
should  be  considered  as  absolute  music  as  far  as  the  effect  of  the  music 
on  the  hearer  be  concerned.  Yet  Mr.  Nodnagel  suggests  a  programme : 
The  Allegro  maestoso  is  the  funeral  music  for  a  great  man,  and  there 
are  hints  at  episodes  in  his  life.  The  idyllic  second  movement  refers 
to  an  episode  of  sunny  happiness,  the  joy  of  childhood  or  of  first  love. 
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The  demoniacal  scherzo  portrays  the  doubt  and  r  of  a 

soul.     The  fourth  movement,    "Primigenial    Light,"    bi 
with  the  alto  solo  (text  from  "Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn" 

"The  Great  Call,"  includes  text,  partly  from  EUopsta  I.  ; 

and  chorus,  and,  as  "Resurrection"  is  the  word  of  the  prevailing  m< 

the  symphony  has  been  entitled  the  "Resurrection"  Symphony;  but 

Mr.  Nodnagel  rejects  this  title,  and  hastens  to  say  that,  while  this 
last  great  appeal  brings  the  eagerly  longed-for  deliverance,  this  relief 
is  not  that  taught  in  the  church,  but  according  to  "our  modern  philo- 
sophical view  of  life." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  orchestra  demanded  for  a  performai 
of  this  Symphony  in  C  minor.  There  should  be  as  many  strings 
possible,  and  some  of  the  double-basses  should  have  the  contra  C  string. 
There  should  be  two  harps,  four  flutes  interchangeable  with  four  pic- 
colos, four  oboes  (two  interchangeable  with  two  English  horns),  five 
clarinets  (one  interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet,  and  when  it  is  possi- 
ble the  two  clarinets  in  K-flat  should  be  doubled  in  fortissimo  passages) , 
four  bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  double-bassoon),  six  horns 
(and  four  horns  in  the  distance  which  in  certain  passages  are  added 
to  the  six),  six  trumpets  (four  trumpets  in  the  distance,  two  of  which 
can  be  taken  from  the  six  in  the  orchestra),  four  trombones,  one  tuba, 
organ,  two  sets  of  three  kettledrums  for  three  drummers,  bass  drum, 
snare-drum  (and  when  possible  several  of  them),  cymbals,  a  gong 
of  high  pitch  and  one  of  low  pitch,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  three 
bells,  Ruthe,*  and  in  the  distance  a  pair  of  kettledrums,  one  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  soprano  solo,  alto  solo,  mixed  chorus.  The 
time  of  performance  is  about  one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

The  third  symphony,  "A  Morning  Summer  Dream,"  also  demands 
an  unusually  large  orchestra, — four  flutes  (four  piccolos),  four  oboes, 
three  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  eight  horns,  other  wind  instruments 
in  proportion,  all  manner  of  percussion  instruments,  alto  voice,  female 
chorus  and  instruments  in  the  distance,  and  a  boy  choir  and  bells 
high  up  in" the  hall.  The  score  of  this  symphony  has  no  subtitles,  no 
mottoes,  but  when  the  work  was  first  produced  these  titles  were 
"published  in  the  programme: — 

Introduction:  Pan  awakes. 
I.  Summer  enters.     (Procession  of  Bacchus.) 
II.   What  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  tell  me  (minuet). 

III.  What  the  animals  in  the  forest  tell  me  (rondo). 

IV.  What  man  tells  me  (alto  solo). 

V.  What  the  angels  tell  me  (female  chorus  and  alto  solo). 
.    VI.  What  love  tells  me  (adagio). 
The  orchestra  of  the  fourth  symphony  is  more  modest,— four  flutes 

g  *A  bundle  of  rods  with  which  a  drum-head  is  switched. 
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(two'interchangeable  with  piccolos),  three  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn),  three  clarinets  in  B,  A,  and  C  (one  interchangeable 
with  one  in  E-flat  and  one  with  a  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  double-bassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  little  bells,  glockenspiel,  cymbals, 
gong,  one  harp,  strings.  There  is  a  soprano  solo  in  the  finale.  The 
text  is  a  Bavarian  folk-song,  to  which  Mr.  Krehbiel  in  his  translation 
gives  the  title,  "The  Land  of  Cockaigne."  Three  verses  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  naive  poem: — 

To  us  heav'n  is  yielding  its  pleasures: 
Why  heed  then  terrestrial  treasures? 
Earth's  jars  reach  us  never, 
Contented  forever, 

In  quietude  time  passes  by. 
Our  conduct,  while  truly  seraphic, 
With  mirth  holds  voluminous  traffic, 
With  singing  and  dancing, 
With  skipping  and  prancing, 

While  Peter  above  lends  an  eye. 

Turned  loose  by  Saint  John,  the  Lamb  gambols, 
Naught  dreaming  of  Herod's  dark  shambles, 
A  spotless,  an  innocent, 
A  guileless,  an  innocent 

Creature  we  slew  without  dread. 
For  rue  neither  caring  nor  witting, 
Saint  Luke  now  the  ox-throat  is  slitting. 
Our  wines,  which  are  many, 
Cost  never  a  penny, 

And  angels,  sweet,  bake  all  our  bread. 


No  music  to  mortal  men  given 
Compares  with  that  we  have  in  heaven; 
Cologne's  maids  are  dancing 
To  measures  entrancing, 

Saint  Ursula  beams  with  delight, 
Cecilia  and  all  her  clansmen 
Make  excellent  Royal  Court  Bandsmen, 
At  angelic  voices 
Our  hearing  rejoices; 

They  gladness  unbounded  invite. 


The  original  title  of  this  song  is,  we  believe,  ' '  Der  Himmel  hangt  voll 
Geigen"   ("The  heavens  hang  full  of  riddles"),  and  the  poem  is  in 


Beethoven  said  :  "  I  never  wrote  noisy  music.  For  my  instrumental  works  I 
need  an  orchestra  of  about  sixty  good  musicians.  I  am  convinced  that  only  such  a 
number  can  bring  out  the  quickly  changing  graduations  in  performance." — From 
chapter  "  On  Performing  Music. " 

Hundreds  of  remarks  equally  interesting  will  be  found  in  "  Beethoven :  The  Mat 
and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words."  Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  $1.00  net, 
postage  10  cents. 

Ask  your  bookseller  or  send  for  circular  to  the  publisher, 

B.  W-  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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"DesKnaben  Wunderhorn,"  a  collection  of  raws  for  which  Mahl,  • 

a  special  fondness.     He  makes  no  use  of  the  traditional  tun 

this  Bavarian  song  is  customarily  sung.     Accordinj 

Aldnch,  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  whole  symphon; 

way,  an  expression  of  the  time  and  place  and  atmosphen  Inch 

the  verses  take  us  back,  although  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 

composer's  principles  to  set  that  forth  as  the  raisoti  d'tire  of  this  sym- 

phony." 

Some  invent  a  programme  for  this  fifth  symphony.  Thus  t he- 
editor  of  the  programme  books  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  m 
when  the  work  was  produced  in  that  city:  "Without  constructing  a 
'programme'  for  the  work,  it  may  be  regarded  as  (I.)  the  plaint  of 
one  who  has  not  realized  his  aspirations,  and  in  his  disillusionment 
stands  at  the  verge  of  desperation;  the  harmless  play  and  life  of  nature- 
reconcile  him  to  his  lot  (III.,  IV.),  and  he  returns  to  his  life  work, 
which  he  resumes  (V.)  with  willingness,  insight,  and  renewed  strength, 
finally  reaching  heights  before  unattainable.  Further  than  this,  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  catalogue  its  meanings."  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  argument  is  original  with  Miss  Roedter,  or  whether 
she  borrowed  it  from  some  German  deep  thinker. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mahler,  who  at  first  gave 
clews  to  his  hearers  by  means  of  titles  and  mottoes  on  the  programmes 
of  two  of  his  symphonies,  published  the  same  symphonies  as  purely 
absolute  music. 

Weingartner,  in  his  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (1897, 
1901),  thus  speaks  of  Mahler:  "An  interesting  figure  of  our  day,  but 
far  too  little  esteemed  as  a  composer,  is  Gustav  Mahler.  His  works 
are  of  colossal  dimension,  and  require  an  unusually  large  number  of 
executants,  which  makes  their  performance  the  more  difficult  and 
delays  fame.  If,  however,  we  overlook  these  considerations,  which 
are  secondary,  and  view  the  composer  himself,  we  find  in  him  a  deep, 
strong  feeling  which  has  its  own  mode  of  expression  and  says  its  say 
without  any  concern  about  possibilities  of  performance  and  success. 
His  most  striking  characteristic  is  the  remarkable  breadth  of  his  themes, 
which  are  of  a  very  musical  nature.  He  resembles  Bruckner,  his  teacher, 
in  many  ways,  but  he  is  better  able  to  treat  his  themes  and  construct 
his  movements.  There  are  perhaps  bizarre  passages  and  unnecessary 
difficulties  in  his  works;  we  may  find  a  certain  prolixity;  perhaps  he 
is  not  severely  critical  in  the' selection  of  his  themes;  but  everything 
he  writes  bears  the  stamp  of  a  rich  imagination  and  of  a  vital,  passion- 
ate, well-nigh  fanatical  enthusiasm  that  has  always  kindled  my  sym- 
pathy." 

Mahler  has  completed  a  sixth  symphony,  which  will  be  produced  at 
a  music  festival  at  Essen  next  summer. 
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FOURTH  MATINEE, 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  17, 

AT  Z30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Haydn Symphony  in  D  major  (B.  &  H.,  No.  2) 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro. 
II.     Andante. 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro  spiritoso. 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy         .         .  Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Vincent  d'Indy     .         .     Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  Orchestra  and 

Pianoforte,  Op.  25. 

I.     Assez  lent,  moderement  anime,  un  peu  plus  vite,  etc. 
II.     Assez  modere,  mais  sans  lenteur. 
III.     Anime. 

(Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  Pianist.) 


SOLOIST: 
Miss  MARIE  HALL. 

The  pianoforte  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin. 


There  wffl  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto. 
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GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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Symphony  in  D  major  (B.  &  H.,  No.  2)       .     .     .     .     | 

(BornatRohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  ,732;  died  at  Vi-  ^ 

This  symphony  is  the  twelfth  which  Haydn  conip,  sed   ID 

Salomon.     It  was  first  performed  May  4  [795,  m  the  large  hall  of'the 

King's  Theatre.     The  programme  was  as  follows: 

PART  I. 

MS.  Ouverture  (Symphony) 7/  , . 

Song      

Sung  by  Sig.  Rovedino 
Concerto  for  Oboe  l 

Played  by  Sig.  FerlEndis,  of  Venice 
(His  first  appearance  in  London) 

Duet Haydn 

Sung  by  Mad.  Morichelu  and  Sig.  Morelu 
New  Overture  (Symphony)       //,. 

PART  II. 

Military  Symphony Haydn 

Song 

Sung  by  Mad.  Morichelu 

Concerto  for  Violin 7/i 

Played  by  Mr.  VioTTi 

Scena  Nuova Haydn 

Sung  by  Mad.  Banti 
Finale 

The  terms  "overture"  and  "symphony"  were  loosely  used  by  pro- 
gramme makers  of  that  period.  Many  of  Haydn's  symphonies  played 
during  his  visits  to  London  were  announced  as  "overtures,"  although 
the  music-lexicons  of  the  eighteenth  century  do  not  speak  of  the  terms 
as  synonymous.  Thus,  in  the  programme  above,  the  first  "overture" 
was  the  first  movement  of  Haydn's  "Military"  Symphony,  and  the 
other  movements  were  played  at  the  beginning  of  Part  II.  of  the  pro 
gramme.  (For  many  years  symphonies  were  thus  divided.  Thus 
Hanslick  tells  us  that  at  Vienna,  in  1839,  the  first  two  movements  of 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  aria 
from  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  sung  by  Miss  Tuczek.)  The  "m\\ 
overture"  at  the  end  of  Part  I.  was  the  Symphony  in  D  (B.  &  II.,  No, 
2).  The  concert  was  most  successful.  Haydn  wrote  in  his  diary: 
"The  hall  was  filled  with  a  picked  audience.  The  whole  company 
was  delighted,  and  so  was  I.  I  took  in  this  evening  four  thousand 
gulden  (about  two  thousand  dollars).  One  can  make  as  much  as  this 
only  in  England."     It   was  Haydn's   last  benefit   concert  in  London. 

Haydn,  however,  was  not  pleased  with  Banti's  singing.  ' '  She  sang 
very  scanty"  is  his  criticism  confided  to  the  diary;  yet  Brigida  Gior<;i, 
who  married  the  dancer  Bandi  (or  Banti,  as  he  was  generally  named), 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  is  a  dispute  about  her  birthplace  and  birth-year.  She  was 
probably  born  at  Crema  in  1759.  She  wandered  about,  poverty 
stricken,  in  her  youth.  In  Paris  she  was  heard  singing  in  a  cafe,  or 
in  the  street  near  a  cafe,  by  de  Vismes,  who  recognized  the  beauty 
of  her  voice  and  engaged  her  for  an  opera-buffa  troupe.  Her  success 
was  immediate,  and  she  triumphed  in  the  chief  theatres  of  Europe. 
Giardini  was  asked  about  her  before  she  arrived  in  London:  "She  is 
the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  drinks  a  bottle  of  wine  every  day."     The 
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Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  an  experienced  and  discriminative  critic, 
declared  her  to  be  the  most  delightful  singer  he  ever  heard.  "But, 
though  she  had  the  best  masters,  she  was  an  idle  scholar,  and  never 
would  apply  to  the  drudgery  of  her  profession ;  but,  in  her,  genius 
supplied  the  place  of  science,  and  the  most  correct  ear  with  the  most 
exquisite  taste  enabled  her  to  sing  with  more  effect,  more  expression, 
and  more  apparent  knowledge  of  her  art  than  many  much  better  pro- 
fessors. She  never  was  a  good  musician,  nor  could  sing  at  sight  with 
ease;  but  having  once  learnt  a  song,  and  made  herself  mistress  of  its 
character,  she  threw  into  all  she  sung  more  pathos  and  true  feeling 
than  any  of  her  competitors.  Her  natural  powers  were  of  the  finest 
description.  Her  voice,  sweet  and  beautiful  throughout,  had  not  a 
fault  in  any  part  of  its  unusually  extensive  compass."  This  daughter 
of  a  gondolier  made  large  sums  of  money.  Composers  wrote  operas 
for  her.  She  lived  gayly,  and  in  1806  she  died  in  the  poorhouse  at 
Bologna.  After  her  death  they  opened  her  body  to  find  out  the  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  power  of  her  voice :  they  found  that  she  had 
unusually  large  lungs. 

Mad.  Morichelli  was  Anne  Bosello  Morichelli,  a  brilliant  singer.  She 
was  born  at  Reggio  in  1760,  enchanted  audiences  from  Vienna  to  Lon- 
don, and  died  at  Trieste  in  1800.  She  made  and  lost  great  sums,  and 
by  her  will  she  bequeathed  what  she  had  left  to  her  husband,  the  singer, 
Catalani,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Mount  Edgcumbe  said  that  her 
voice  was  not  true,  that  her  taste  was  spoiled  by  a  long  residence  at 
Paris,  that  her  manner  and  acting  were  affected.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  she  was  brought  to  London  as  a  rival  of  Banti ;  hence  pos- 
sibly the  earl's  sour  opinion.  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  more  impartial. 
He  knew  the  two  singers  in  London,  and  he  indulged  himself  in  Plu- 
tarchian  comparison :  "They  were  not  in  their  first  youth,  and  they  had 
never  been  quoted  for  their  beauty."  There  are  contrary  reports. 
"They  were  much  in  fashion,  and  were  exorbitant  in  their  prices.  .  .  . 
They  were  at  once  the  idols  of  the  public  and  the  terror  of  composers, 
poets,  singers,  managers.  One  of  these  women  would  have  been 
enough  to  bring  trouble  into  a  theatre.  Let  one  judge,  then,  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  a  manager  that  had  them  together.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  which  was  the  more  dangerous  or  more  to  be  feared.  Equal 
in  vice,  passion,  trickery,  they  both  were  heartless;  and,  while  they 
were  of  diametrically  opposite  character,  they  pursued  in  a  different 
way  the  same  scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  projects."  It 
appears  that  Morichelli,  in  spite  of  her  dissolute  nature,  had  such  a 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  standard, —  one  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  by  all 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    the 
Standard  the  world  over  is 

X5he  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  urtusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 
The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.     There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls    such   important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than   the 

Pianola."- 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection.' 

Josef  Hofmann  says  :   "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors.     . 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one   which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

which  is  musical  or  artistic."  ■ 

Chaminade  says  :  "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  to 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires. 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 

the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 


THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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modest  and  reserved  bearing  that  she  would  have  been  taken  for  an 
ingenue.  "The  bitterer  the  malice  distilled  in  her  heart,  the  more 
angelic  was  the  smile  on  her  lips.  .  .  .  Her  gods  were  self-interest,  pride, 
envy."  And  Banti  —  alas,  poor  Brigida!  "She  brought  on  the  stage 
the  manners  of  an  impudent  chorus-girl.  Free  in  her  speech,  freer 
in  her  behavior,  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  and  keeping  their 
tastes,  she  was  given  to  strong  drink.  *  She  had  no  self-control.  She 
showed  herself  exactly  as  she  was ;  and,  whenever  one  of  her  passions 
was  crossed,  she  became  a  fury,  capable,  single-handed,  of  revolution- 
izing an  empire."  And  yet  Da  Ponte,  the  librettist  of  "Don  Giovanni," 
escaped  the  two,  and  died  of  old  age  in  New  York  in  1838,  long  after 
the  blood  of  Banti  and  Morichelli  was  cold  and  their  voices  choked 
with  dust. 

Carlo  Rovedino,  a  bass  singer  in  both  grand  and  comic  opera,  appeared 
at  London  in  1778.     He  died  there  in  1822  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Morelli  was  a  bass-buffo  who  was  once  a  running  footman  for  Lord 
Cowper  in  Florence.  His  master  gave  him  money  that  he  might  take 
singing  lessons.  Two  years  later,  a  distinguished  person,  he  sat  as 
guest  at  Cowper's  table.  He  first  appeared  in  London  in  1787.  His 
life  was — let  us  be  gentle — it  was  irregular ;  and  about  1 806  the  favorite 
of  the  public  had  scarcely  a  tone  left.  He  t]ien  tried  lottery,  and  was 
reduced  to  beggary.  Naldi,  an  opera  singer,  took  care  of  him  until  he 
died. 

Viotti,  the  great  violinist  (1753- 1824),  joined  Leonard,  the  hair- 
dresser of  Marie  Antoinette,  in  establishing  an  Italian  opera  company 
in  Paris.  The  Revolution  spoiled  business,  and  Viotti  went  to  London 
as  a  virtuoso.  In  1794-95  he  was  acting  manager  of  the  Italian  opera 
in  the  King's  Theatre  of  that  city.  He  had  already  played  one  of 
his  concertos  the  year  before  (May  2,  1794)  at  one  of  Haydn's  benefit 
concerts,  and  at  certain  concerts  in  which  Haydn  took  part  Viotti  was 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra. 

Giuseppe  Ferlendis,  player  of  oboe  and  English  horn,  was  a  darling 
of  Banti.  He  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1755,  and  died  at  Lisbon  in  1802. 
Mozart  knew  him  in  Salzburg,  and  wrote  a  piece  for  him,  which  was 
played  with  great  success  by  another  oboist,  Ramm.     Ferlendis  went 
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to  London  with  Dragonetti  in  1794.  Eerlendis  and  his  Italian  asso- 
ciates, hired  by  the  Archbishop  Hieronymus,  were  unpopular  at  Salz- 
burg, chiefly  because  the  salary  given  to  each  of  these  foreigners  was 
larger  than  that  paid  local  musicians. 

We  are  told  that,  when  Ferlendis  was  in  England,  he  performed  upon 
a  peculiar  oboe  in  the  opera  house.  "One  of  the  joints  was  formed  of 
leather,  which  he  twisted  or  contracted  in  a  way  so  like  the  windpipe 
that  he  produced  a  talking  tone  much  resembling  the  human  voice. 
Now  these  were  the  men  singers  and  women  singers,  '  'and  the  delights 
of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts,"  that 
were  associated  with  Haydn  in  his  last  benefit  concert  in  London. 

* 

*  * 

Haydn's  name  began  to  be  mentioned  in  England  in  1765,  and 
symphonies  by  him  were  played  in  concerts  given  by  J.  C.  Bach, 
Abel,  and  others  in  the  seventies.  Lord  Abingdon  tried  in  1783  to 
persuade  Haydn  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Professional  Concerts 
which  had  just  been  founded.  Gallini  asked  him  his  terms  for  an 
opera.  Salomon,  violinist,  conductor,  manager,  sent  a  music  pub- 
lisher, one  Bland, — an  auspicious  name, — to  coax  him  to  London, 
but  Haydn  was  loath  to  leave  Prince  Esterhazy.  Prince  Nicolaus 
died  in  1790,  and  his  successor,  Prince  Anton,  who  did  not  care  for 
music,  dismissed  the  orchestra  at  Esterhaz,  and  kept  only  a  brass 
band;  but  he  added  four  hundred  gulden  to  the  annual  pension  of 
one  thousand  gulden  bequeathed  to  Haydn  by  Prince  Nicolaus. 
Haydn  then  made  Vienna  his  home;  and  one  day,  when  he  was  at 
work  in  his  house,  a  man  appeared,  and  said:  "I  am  Salomon,  and  I 
come  from  London  to  take  you  back  with  me.  We  will  agree  on 
the  job  to-morrow."  Haydn  was  intensely  amused  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "job."  The  contract  for  one  season  was  as  follows:  Haydn 
should  receive  three  hundred  pounds  for  an  opera  written  for  the 
manager  Gallini,  three  hundred  pounds  for  six  symphonies  and  two 
hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  two  hundred  pounds  for  twenty 
new  compositions  to  be  produced  in  as  many  concerts  under  Haydn's 
direction,  two  hundred  pounds  as  a  guarantee  for  a  benefit  concert. 
Salomon  deposited  five  thousand  gulden  with  the  bankers,  Fries  & 
Co.,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  Haydn  had  five  hundred  gulden 
ready  for  travelling  expenses,  and  he  borrowed  four  hundred  and 
fifty  more  from  his  Prince. 

This  Johann  Peter  Salomon  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1745.  His  fam- 
ily lived  in  the  house  in  which  Beethoven  was  born.  When  he 
was  only  thirteen  he  was  a  paid  member  of  the  Elector  Clement 
August's  orchestra.  He  travelled  as  a  virtuoso,  settled  in  Berlin 
as  concert-master  to  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia,  and  worked  val- 
iantly for  Haydn  and  his  music  against  the  opposition  of  Quanz, 
Graun,  Kirnberger,  who  looked  upon  Haydn  as  revolutionary,  just 
as  some  now  look  asquint  at  Gustav  Mahler  or  at  Vincent  d'Indy 
as  Antichrist  in  music.  Prince  Heinrich  gave  up  his  orchestra;  and 
Salomon,  after  a  short  but  triumphant  visit  to  Paris,  settled  in  Lon- 
don in  1 78 1.  There  he  prospered  as  player,  manager,  leader,  until, 
in  18 1 5,  he  died  in  his  own  house.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloister 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  William  Gardiner  described  him  as  "a 
finished  performer:  his  style  was  not  bold  enough  for  the  orchestra, 
but  it  was  exquisite  in  a  quartet.     He  was  also  a  scholar  and  gentle- 
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man,  no  man  having  been  admitted  more  into  the  society  of  kings 
and  princes  for  his  companionable  qualities.  .  .  .  Mr.  Salomon's  violin 
was  the  celebrated  one  that  belonged  to  Corelli,  with  his  name  ele- 
gantly embossed  in  large  capital  letters  on  the  ribs."  Gardiner,  by 
the  way,  in  1804  forwarded  to  Haydn  through  Salomon,  as  a  return 
for  "the  many  hours  of  delight"  afforded  him  by  Haydn's  compo- 
sitions, "six  pairs  of  cotton  stockings,  in  which  is  worked  that  im- 
mortal air,  'God  preserve  the  Emperor  Francis,'  with  a  few  other 
quotations."  Among  these  other  quotations  were  "My  mother  bids 
me  bind  my  hair"  and  "the  bass  solo  of  'The  Leviathan.'"  The 
stockings  were  wrought  in  Gardiner's  factory.  In  his  last  years  Sa- 
lomon was  accused  of  avarice,  that  "good,  old-gentlemanly  vice," 
but  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  generous  to  extrava- 
gance. Beethoven  wrote  his  epitaph  in  a  letter  to  Ries:  "The  death 
of  Salomon  pains  me  deeply,  for  he  was  a  noble  man,  whom  I  remem- 
ber from  childhood." 

The  first  of  the  Salomon-Haydn  concerts  was  given  March  11, 
1 79 1,  at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms.*  Haydn,  as  was  the  custom, 
"presided  at  the  harpsichord,"  Salomon  stood  as  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  symphony  was  in  D  major,  No.  2,  of  the  London 
list  of  twelve.  The  Adagio  was  repeated,  an  unusual  occurrence, 
but  the  critics  preferred  the  first  movement.  Dr.  Burney  wrote 
in  the  Monthly  Review  or  Literary  Journal  (London,  1791)  of 
Haydn:  "His  compositions,  long  before  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, had  been  distinguished  by  an  attention  which  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  been  bestowed  on  any  other  instrumental  music  be- 
fore; but  at  the  concerts  in  Hanover  Square,  where  he  has  pre- 
sided, his  presence  seems  to  have  awakened  such  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  audience  as  almost  amounts  to  frenzy." 

The  orchestra  was  thus  composed:  twelve  to  sixteen  violins,  four 
violas,  three  'cellos,  four  double-basses,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns, 
trumpets,  drums, — in  all  about  forty  players. 

Haydn  left  London  toward  the  end  of  June,  1792.  Salomon  in- 
vited him  again  to  write  six  new  symphonies,  and  he  agreed  to  pay 
this  time  three  hundred  pounds  for  copyright.  Haydn  arrived  in 
London,  February  4,  1794,  and  did  not  leave  England  until  August 
x5>  J795-  The  orchestra  at  the  opera  concerts  in  the  grand  new  con- 
cert hall  of  the  King's  Theatre  was  made  up  of  sixty  players.  Haydn's 
engagement  was  again  a  profitable  one.  He  made  by  concerts,  lessons, 
symphonies,  etc.,  twelve  hundred  pounds.  He  was  honored  in  many 
ways  by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  nobility.  He  was  twenty- 
six  times  at  Carlton  House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  con- 
cert-room; and,  after  he  had  waited  long  for  his  pay,  he  sent  a  bill 
from  Vienna  for  one  hundred  guineas,  which  Parliament  promptly 
settled. 

*  A  piece  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Hanover  Square,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Hanover  Street,  was 
conveyed  in  1774  to  G.  A.  Gallini,  J.  C.  Bach,  and  C.  F.  Abel.  Gallini.  who  had  taught  the  children  of  George 
ill.  to  dance,  owned  one-half,  the  others  each  one-fourth.  (Gallini  became  rich,  managed  the  opera  house 
1776,  was  knighted  and  married  the  daughter  of  an  earl.)  Thev  erected  a  building  with  rooms  for  concerts, 
assemblies,  etc.  The  cluef  room,  ninety-five  feet  by  thirtv-five,  was  on  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  The  ceiling 
was  arched,  and  paintings  by  Cipriani  decorated  it.  The  orchestra  was  at  the  east  end.  This  hall  was  opened 
on  February  1,  1775,  with  one  of  Bach  and  Abel's  subscription  concerts,  established  by  them  in  1763.  After 
undergoing  various  changes,  the  hall,  which  was  famous  for  excellent  acoustical  properties,  was  used  for  the 
..£1  Ui?t  as  a  co°cert  ro°?\on  December  19,  1874,  and  the  building,  whollv  transformed,  was  opened  in  1876 as 
The  Hanover  Square  Club. " 
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MEIMDELSSOHIN    HALL 

Season  1905- J906 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  7,  at  8.  J 5 
THIRD  CONCERT 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
QUARTET 

Professor  WILLY  HESS,  First  Violin 
Mr.  OTTO  ROTH,  Second  Violin 
Mr.  EMILE  FERIR,  Viola 
Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE,  Violoncello 


^Programme 

i.   MAX    REGER      .      Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Viola, 

D  major,  Op.  77A.     First  time. 

2.  RICHARD    STRAUSS     .        Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 

E-flat  major,  Op.  18 

3.  BEETHOVEN        .       Quartet  for  Two  Violins,  Viola,  and 

Violoncello,  E-rlat  major,  Op.   127,  No.  12 


Assisting  Artists 
Mme.  OLGA  SAMAROFF  Mr.  A.  MAQUARRE 


Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  and  at  Luckhardt  &   Belder's, 

10  East  17th  Street,  #1.50  and  $1. 
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Miss  MapjE  Hall,  violinist,  was  born  at  Newcastle,  England,  April 
8,  1884.  Her  father,  a  harpist,  with  his  wife,  wandered  from  town 
to  town.  Their  daughter  showed  musical  talent  at  an  early  age.  She 
studied  the  violin,  at  first  with  her  father  and  Hildegarde  Werner, 
then  with  Max  Mossel,  of  Birmingham,  Wilhelmj  and  Kruse  in  London, 
and  in  1901  she  became  a  pupil  of  Sevcik  at  Prague.  In  1899  she  won 
the  first  "Wesseley  exhibition"  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  but  she  was  then  unable  to  afford  to  live  in  London,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  scholarship.  She  had  played  to  the 
public  since  she  was  nine  years  old,  but  her  career  as  a  virtuoso  began 
at  Vienna  in  1903  after  her  "coming-out"  concert  at  Prague.  Her 
first  concert  in  London  was  on  February  16,  1903.  In  1904  a  severe 
sickness  kept  her  from  the  concert  hall  for  many  months.  She  made 
her  d£but  in  America  at  New  York,  November  8,  1905,  when  she 
played  concertos  by  Paganini  and  Tschaikowsky  and  pieces  by  Saint- 
Saens.     She  gave  recitals  in  Boston  on  November  14  and  18. 


Concerto  in  B  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
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PRELIMINARY 
RECITALS 


If  The  Aeolian  Company,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  subscribers  and  patrons  of  the  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  and  the  PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY  ORCHESTRAS,  are  giving  cer- 
tain Preliminary  Recitals  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  programs  to  be  played  a  few  days  later 
by  these  two  organizations  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  played  on  the  Orchestrelle  and 
described. 

^[  These  Recitals  are  given  at  8.15  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  of  the 
weeks  on  which  the  Philharmonic  Society  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  their  concerts. 

^  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  tickets  for  any  or 
for  the  entire  series  of  these  Preliminary 
Recitals  to  any  one  who  will  write  or  call  for 
them. 

\  In  writing,  please  mention  whether  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  evening  will  be  more 
convenient. 


THE  AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

AEOLIAN   HALL 

Near  Thirty-fourth  Street        362  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  by  many  distinguished  violinists  who 
have  visited  this  city.  It  has  been  played  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Boston  by  Alfred  de  Seve  (February  18,  1882),  Willis  E.  Nowell 
(December  26,  1885),  C.  M.  Loeffler  (December  11,  1886),  Franz  Kneisel 
(March  23,  1895),  Leonora  Jackson  (February  17,  1900),  and  E.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos  (October  24,  1903). 


ENTR'ACTE. 

"FROM  SOUR  CAME  SWEET." 

BY   VERNON   BLACKBURN. 

-  The  mystery  which  approaches  any  modern  inspiration  is  this  par- 
ticular fact,  that  what  seems  to  be  a  sudden  creation  is  really  a  matter 
of  slow  birth  and  of  slower  growth.  Just  as  a  mother  watches 
and  keeps  vigil  over  the  child  of  destiny— we  are  all  children  of  des- 
tiny!— so  do  the  very  few  who  perceive  early  promise  in  the  great 
work  of  the  future  meditate  over  possibilities  and  strive  to  think  that 
they  do  not  "imagine  a  vain  thing."  We  speak  of  the  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  musical  artists.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  a  Mrs.  Crummies  of  art. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  she — wonderful  creature! — was  first  seen 
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by  Mr.   Vincent  Crummies  balancing  herself  on   the   top  of  a 
surrounded  by  blazing  fire-works.     "Such  grace,"  cried  Mr.  Crumm 
"coupled  with  such  dignity,"  had  never  been  Ami 

Crummies  promptly   offered  his  hand  in    mania.  the   i< 

of  that  fact  embodied  the  essential  significance-  of   popular 
Crummies  made  a  most  immediate  effect.     Matrimony  and  uenl 

(one  had  almost  written  posthumous)   laudation  were   the 
results.      Meanwhile,  we  laugh  to-day  over  the  Crummh 
day,  simply  because  we  find  that,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  too-lit  tk  undersl 
phrase, 

"Grief  of  a  day  shall  fill  a  day, 
Because  its  creature  died." 

But  one  may  almost  burlesque  Dickens,  and  say,  "Crummies  was 
sugar."  That  is  to  say,  the  art  of  music  is  part  of  the  interminable 
philosophy  of  things ;  it  is  not  immediately  recognizable  when  it  reaches 
a  zenith  in  any  generation.  It  is  sour  to  the  taste  at  first,  but  sweet 
as  honey  afterwards.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  connection  not  to 
recall  a  sort  of  reversal  of  "Revelation"  and  the  eating  of  the  "little 
book,"  which  "was  in  my  mouth  sweet  as  honey,"  and  afterwards  was 
bitter  to  the  eater.  Music  is  brought  forth  with  much  travail  of  spirit ; 
but  it  is  one  of  nature's  beneficent  laws  that  the  things  that  cost  much 
pain  bring  mostly  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  fulfilment  of  things. 

In  other  words,  music  once  more  emphasizes  the  mere  chemical  dis- 
tinction between  the  acid  and  the  sweet.  That  which  yesterday  was 
sour  to  the  musical  taste  is  to-day  sweet;  that  which  yesterday  was 
sweet  is  to-day  sour.      Emanuel  Bach  might  write  the  prettily  sweet 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  24 

Soloist,  HENRI  MARTEAU 
Overture,  "  Phedre  "........  •     Massenet 

Fantaisie,  Op.  121 •  Schumann 

Henri  Marteau 

Nutcracker  Suite •     Tschaikowsky 

* 

Romanze,  G  major  J  Saint-Saens 

Rondo  capriccioso    ) 

Henri  Marteau 

Three  Movements  from  Ocean  Symphony Rubinstein 


MARCH  3J 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner 
Flying  Dutchman.     Overture,  Act  II.,  Scene  1.      Prelude,  Spinning  Chorus,  Ballade. 
Niebelungen.     Rhinegold,  Entrance  of  the  Gods  into  Walhall. 
Walkiire.     Ride  of  Valkyries. 
Siegfried.     Waldweben. 
Gotterdammerung.     Song  of  the  Rhinemaidens. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Musical  Art  Society,  1  West  34th  Street,  and  at 
the  box  office. 
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things  of  his  art  by  the  day  and  by  the  hour,  but  he  no  longer  remains 
with  any  class  of  musician  as  a  composer  of  importance.  Thus  it  is  that 
popularity  is  so  immediate  (and  so  meaningless)  a  test  of  artistic 
merit.  "Grief  of  to-day  will  fill  a  day."  One  may  select  a  few  in- 
stances. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the  history  of  musical  art  than 
the  record  of  Mendelssohn.  He  stood  half-way  between  the  things 
that  had  been  and  the  things  that  were  to  be.  He  recognized  every 
possibility  of  his  own  past  as  a  forerunner  of  the  future  (which  was 
his  present),  and  yet  he  stopped  absolutely  short,  when  that  future 
met  him  face  to  face.  He  tasted  the  sweetness  which  time  had  brought 
to  the  acid  of  things;  he  refused  the  acid  which  one  day  would  turn  to 
sweetness.  That  is  a  very  curious  historical  fact;  it  belongs,  as  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer,  to  the  essential  organism  of  things;  and 
music  is,  from  the  purely  philosophic  standpoint,  again  absorbed  in 
the  universal  logic  that  asks  and  demonstrates  and  discovers — who 
shall  say  what  issue? 

The  meeting  of  Mendelssohn  with  Goethe  is,  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
surely  one  of  the  most  curiously  engrossing  incidents  in  the  history  of 
art.  It  proved  the  modern  mind  of  Mendelssohn  (who,  later  on,  re- 
jected subsequent  modern  things  with  scorn)  and  it  demonstrated  the 
eternal  youthfulness  of  the  old  poet,  who  was  ever  bent  on  discovery, 
ever  peering  outwards,  ever  making  for  the  East,  ever  expecting  the 
sunrise  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  in  the  endless  distances  of  the  dark. 
Yet  Mendelssohn  was  a  great  musician  of  his  day;  he  was  even  more 
than  that,  though  his  work  is  not  so  pressingly  convincing  as  once  it 


Hotel    Rennert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection. 


Baltimore,    Md. 
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CARINEQIE     HALL 

Thursday    IW  atinee,    February  22 

(Washington's  Birthday) 
at   3  o'clock:  — 

CORT   &    KRONBERQ 

announce  the 

FINAL  NEW  YORK  APPEARANCE  of 


Mme.   EMMA 


CALVE 


Sale  of  seats  now  open  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Prices,    $1.00,   $1.50,    $2.00,  and  $2.50. 

Boxes,  $15.00  and  $18.00. 

SMITH    &    NIXON    PIANO    USED 
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was;  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  young  pianist  of  to-day.  The  ex- 
amination-room without  Mendelssohn  would  be  indeed  a  thing  of  bar- 
renness and  infertility.  How  could  judges  at  young  ladies'  institu- 
tions do  their  work  effectively  if  the  "Lieder  ohne  Worte"  had  never 
been  written  ?  The  issue  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  We  return  to  our 
proposition  without  further  proof,  indeed,  without  superfluous  demon- 
stration. Music  has  a  dreadful  claim  upon  them  that  are  given  to 
be  her  expounders.  She  will  not  be  cheaply  dealt  with.  The  sweet- 
ness of  the  summer,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  comes  from  her  loftiness 
and  sourness.  Deal  with  her  justly  and  strongly,  and,  though  at  first 
she  may  repel  you,  she  will  ally  herself  with  you  to  great  issues  in  the 
end.  Be  a  Wagner,  and  Music  will  walk  with  you  through  the  ages. 
Mendelssohn,  in  the  ballroom  of  life,  did  but  ask  her  for  a  dance. 


Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  was  born  at  Sobernheim,  near 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  July  25,  1878.  He  studied  music  as  a  boy  with 
the  leader  of  a  military  band.  He  then  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  studied  the  pianoforte  and  theory  in  Boston  with  Clayton  Johns, 
until  he  went  in  1896  to  Vienna,  where  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Leschetitzki.  Just  before  his  setting-out  for  Vienna  he  gave  a  concert 
in  Boston  with  the  assistance  of  an  orchestra  led  by  Franz  Kneisel,  when 
he  played  Schumann's  Concerto  and  a  pianoforte  and  violin  sonata 
of  his  own  composition.  He  studied  with  Leschetitzki  for  three  years, 
and  took  lessons  of  Richard  Heuberger  in  composition.  In  the  fall  of 
1899  ne  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  now  lives,  as  concert-player  and 
teacher. 


Symphony  for  Orchestra  and  Pianoforte  on  a  French  Mountain 
Song,  Op.  25     .     .     .    Paul  Marie  Theodore  Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852;*  now  living  at  Paris.) 

This  "Symphonie  en  3  parties,  pour  piano  et  orchestre,  sur  un  air  mon- 
tagnard  francais,"  was  composed  in  1886.  It  was  performed  at  a 
Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris,  March  20,  1887,  when  the  pianist  was  Mrs. 
Bordes-Pene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony 
Concert,  April  5,  1902,  when  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  was  the  pianist. 

The  folk-melody  chosen  by  d'Indy  is  one  that  may  be  heard  between 
Tortous  and  Bouchard  in  the  Cevennes,  "sung  afar  off  with  full  voice  by 
a  young  girl."  Reference  is  made  to  it  in  "Chansons  Populaires,"  col- 
lected in  the  Viverais  and  the  Vercors  by  Vincent  d'Indy,  and  arranged 
with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Julien  Tiersot  (Paris,  1892).  The  air  is 
given  in  notation  by  Tiersot  in  his  "Histoirede  la  Chanson  Populaire  en 
France"  (Paris,  1889,  p.  104).  Tiersot  says :  "The  high  mountains  give 
to  folk-airs  that  become  acclimated  to  their  altitude  something  of  the 

*  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  (1900),  Riemann's  Musik  Lexikon  (1800),  Grove's 
SiS  of  Music  and  Musicians,  and  Constant  Pierre's  "Le  Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  et  de 
Sttlv^n  rl(l.9n^ £Ve  l8si  as  tht  ye\r  °^  d'Indy's  birth.  Adolphe  Jullien,  the  author  of  the  biographical 
$?i?v£  ?  t  Dlc^0D,a7vsays Jhat  the  date  1851  as  given  by  him  is  "verified  by  register  of  birth."  Mr. 
TWnn  r  J  ^z  ^^J. °f.  ^s  life  and  career,  prepared  for  "Famous  Composers"  (New  Series,  vol.  L, 
Boston,  1900).  gave  1853  as  his  birth-year. — Ed. 
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purity  of  their  atmosphere.  It  seems  as  though  there  were  in  these 
mountain  songs— they  are  generally  songs  of  shepherds— something 
fluid,  ethereal,  a  gentleness  that  is  not  found  in  folk-songs  of  the  plains." 
He  quotes  one  of  these  airs,  and  then  says:  "It  is  the  same  melodic 
essence  that,  in  spite  of  diversities  of  form,  still  flavors  Alpine  songs,  of 
which  the  Swiss  Ranz  des  V aches  are  types  known  to  every  one.  It  is 
the  same  spirit  that  distinguishes  that  air  of  the  Cevennes  which  Mr. 
Vincent  d'Indy  took  for  the  theme. of  a  symphonic  work  lately  per- 
formed." 

D'Indy  calls  his  work  a  symphony.  It  is  not  a  pianoforte  concerto ;  the 
pianoforte  enters  occasionally  as  a  solo  instrument,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  treated  as  an  orchestral  instrument.  One  of  the  interesting  features 
of  this  symphony,  which  might  be  called  a  fantasia,  is  the  manner  in 
which  both  harp  and  pianoforte  are  used  together,  in  opposition,  and  in 
various  instrumental  combinations.  The  symphony  is  built  on  the 
theme  of  pastoral,  character,  as  Berlioz's  "Symphonie  Fantastique" 
was  built  on  an  "idee  fixe,"  the  melody  that  haunted  the  young  artist. 

The  following  analysis  is  a  paraphrase  of  an  article  prepared  by  Dr. 
Heinrich  Reimann: — 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction  (G  major), 
which  acquaints  us  with  the  mountain  song  (English  horn)^  the 
chief  theme  of  the  whole  work,  accompanied  simply.  The  air  is 
repeated  by  the  first  flute,  accompanied  by  clarinets  and  strings 
(tremolo);  horn,  and  bassoon  join  themselves  thereto;  then  the 
trumpet  takes  th£  first  three  tones  of  the  air  (trombones  follow), 
and  prepares  the  introduction  of  the  pianoforte,  whose  task  is  to 
accompany  with  figuration  a  new  theme  (No.  2)  (first  bassoon,  double- 
basses,  'cellos,,  and  then  violas).  This  second  them,e  by  modulation 
grows  in  strength  until  a  fortissimo  is  reached ;  then  the  pianoforte  for 
the  first  time  takes  this  theme;  bassoon,  then  clarinet,  horn,  and  finally 
bass  clarinet  remind  us  of  the  mountain  air,  while  the  lively  figuration 
of  the  pianoforte  little  by  little  grows  quiet.  A  mysterious  tremolo  of 
strings  and  soft  chords  of  harp  and  pianoforte  lead  to  a  middle  theme  in 
B  major  of  a  somewhat  livelier  tempo.  Gentle  chords  of  violins  accom- 
pany the  melody  of  harp  and  flute,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  pianoforte 
with  arabesques.  A  secondary  theme  of  some  importance  enters,  then 
the  middle  theme  returns  after  bold  modulations.  The  parts  of  piano- 
forte, harp,  flutes,  clarinets,  become  wholly  figuration.  Then  re-enters  the 
secondary  them£,  with  a  second  theme  as  an  intermediary;  and,  after 
preluding  by  the  violins,  the  pianoforte  repeats  it.  An  oboe  solo  an- 
ticipates the  tonality  of  the  second  movement;  B-flat.  The  theme  No. 
2  appears  in  deep  stringed  instruments  and  bassoons,  while  harp  and 
pianoforte  interchange  ascending  chords,  and  flutes  and  clarinets  de- 
scending; the  trumpet  sings  the  mountain  air  until  theme  No.  2  is  re- 
peated by  the  pianoforte.  The  mountain  air  swells  to  fortissimo,  but 
quickly  falls  again  to  pianissimo.  The  violins  take  up  the  intermediary 
and  secondary  theme,  the  pianoforte  accompanies  in  figuration,  the  harp 
in  harmonics,  and  the  bass  clarinet  intones  the  mountain  air,  while  the 
bassoon  soon  follows  with  theme  No.  2.  Again  the  trumpet  chants 
the  mountain  air,  which  rises  to  a  crescendo  with  the  whole  orchestra. 
There  are  brilliant  scale  passages  for  harp  and  pianoforte.  The  middle 
and  secondary  themes  follow.  A  short  coda  begins  with  the  entrance 
of  the  mountain  air  in  the  original  form,  accompanied  by  a  light  tremolo 
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of  violas  and  'cellos  with  interesting  harmonic  pro  ns       i'l  ,  harp 

and  the  pianoforte  remind  us  in  turn  of  the  middle  The 

ment  ends  with  delicately  colored  instrumentation,  with   I 
divided  into  eight  parts. 

The  pianoforte  begins  the  second  movement  with  the  mountain  air 

in  a  new  form,  and  the  shifting  between  3-4  and  2-4  is  pn  irly 

throughout  the  whole  movement.     A  secondary  theme  is  derived  fi 

the  motive  given  to  the  strings.     It  is  worked  out   i  ie  time  by 

pianoforte  and  bassoons,  then  there  is  a  modulation  i 
return  to  the  opening  theme  of  the  movement.     The  pianoforte  is 
chiefly  in  accompaniment.     There  is  livelier  ex]  i  as  well 

The  mountain  air  as  a  horn  fanfare  is  coupled  with  a  resounding  drum 
roll  on  C.     The  first  horn,  muted,  repeats  the  theme,  and  introdu<  i 
newT  variant  of  the  mountain  air  in  mysterious,  sombre  tone  a  >1<  >r.     Tl it- 
secondary  theme  appears  as  a  basso  ostinato,  rising  gradually  and  c 
matically.     The    first    theme  alternates  between  wind    and    strii 
until  finally  the  first  theme  of  this  movement  is  established  forcibly 
The  mood  grows  quieter;    three  flutes  bring  in  the  secondarv  theme; 
the  horns  sound  the  mountain  air  to1  a  light  tremolo  of  strings,  piano 
forte,  and  flutes.     The  first  theme  of  this  movement  is  played  by  a 
viola.     The  movement  ends  with  a  tender  clarinet  phrase,  aeon 
by  gentle  pianoforte  figuration.     The  harp,  which  elsewhere  is  the  in- 
separable companion  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  symphony,  is  silent  in  this 
movement. 

The  pianoforte  and  harp  begin  the  third  movement  with  a  variation 
of  the  first  measure  of  the  mountain  air.  This  motive  is  used  ostinato, 
while  wood-wind  instruments  sing  the  mountain  air  in  another  form. 
After  the  other  instruments  enter,  there  is  a  long  diminuendo,  which  in- 
troduces a  theme  (clarinet)  that  becomes  an  expressive  song  (violins). 
The  piece  soon  assumes  the  character,  of  a  tarantella.  The  mountain 
air  as  declaimed  in  this  movement  by  the  wood-wind  is  given  to  the  wind 
ff  in  various  tonalities.  Themes  of  the  second  movement  are  used. 
There  is  a  variant  of  the  mountain  air  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the  ex- 
pressive melody  before  the  tarantella  is  used.  A  mighty  orchestral 
B-flat  stands  obstinately  against  the  final  chord  of  G  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. 

Mr.  Hugues  Imbert  defines  the  third  movement  as  a  kermis  in  the 
blaze  of  the  sun. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  pianoforte,  and 
strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Bordes-Pene. 


* 


DTndy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux,  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked. 
barren,  forbidding.  There  is  much  of  granite  and  gneiss,  there  are 
many  traces  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  eruptions ;  but  the  soil 
of  the  plains  is  rich,  there  are  charming  meadows,  and  the  mulberry  and 
the  vine  flourish  profusely.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted 
in  the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.     He  has  listened  in 
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tenth  to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written 
from  Yenionx  in  1887,  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
m "  >ds  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not  yet 
been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors  and  the 
itions  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic  world' 
Seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here  one  feels 
at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in  "Poeme  des 
Montagnes,"  suite  for  pianoforte  (1881);  "La  Foret  Knchantee,"  sym- 
phonic ballad  (1878);  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  folk- 
tunes  (1888) ;  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  pianoforte  (1889) ;  and 
chamber  music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

His  latest  orchestral  work,  as  yet  unpublished,  is  a  symphonic  poem 
in  three  movements.  It  portrays  impressions  of  daybreak,  noon,  and 
evening  to  one  on  a  mountain. 
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THE 


jfam&!|amltit 

PIANO 

During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 

/  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

I  Conductor. 

HARM  II    RAIIFR  Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 

linilULU    unui.ll        .  .    _     ^indianapolis    Orchestra,    Hans    Schneider,   Con- 

/  ductor. 

\  Kneisel  Quartet. 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


/  Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
I  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
]  Conductor. 

New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 
j  gartner,  Conductor.         , 

l  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
\  Kneisel  Quartet. 

I  /  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 


ANTOINETTE  S7IIMDW9KA 


EMIL  PAUR    .     . 
HEINRICH  GEBHARD 


ductor. 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Adamowski  Trio. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  WTilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 


VINCENT  D'INDY    .     .      {££<£«* 

A I  rpCn    nQ  1/flTfl  \  Boston    Orchestral    Club,  Georges  Longy,  Con- 

(  Longy  Club. 


JHas0ii^%nilm€0. 


139  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 
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FOURTH  CONCERT, 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  16, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME. 


Weber 


.     Overture,  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 


Schubert 


Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 


I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


Schumann         ....      Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.     Allegro  affettuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo :  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 


Tschaikowsky  . 


"  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia  after 
Dante,  Op.  32 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  HAROLD  BAUER. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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HAROMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    £&f   Co.,   Makers 

Ffth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Residents  of  Brooklyn  are  greatly  convenienced 

by  the  branch  Hardman  Warerooms 

at  No.  524  Fulton  Street 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"  ....    Caki,  Maria  von^Weub* 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  18." 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  1)".,!.  in   Pried] 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June   1 
It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre,  Schauspielhauf, 
erected  by  Schinkel  in  1819-21,  to  replace  the  original  building,  which 
was  burned  down  in  1817.     Weber  wrote  in  hie  diary  'hat  th 
was  received  with   "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture   and    Folk-song 
were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were  stormily 
applauded.     Everything   went   exceedingly   well,    and    was   sung   con 
amore.     I  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  took  Mad.  {sic)  Seidlef 
and  Mile,  (sic)  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.     'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"     Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary,  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bnihl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 

NEW   CYCLES  OF  SONGS 


Garden  of  Kama 

Songs  of  Travel 

Songs  of  the  Hill 

Three  Song  Poems 

Three  Traditional  Ulster  Airs 

A  Shropshire  Lad 

A  Dream  of  Flowers 

Songs  of  the  Desert 

In  Sunshine  and  Shadow 

Camella 

Bohemian  Songs 

The  Life  of  a  Rose 

On  Jhelum  River  (A  Kashmira  Love  Story) 


Two  keys 

For  Baritone 

Two  keys 

Two  keys 


Two  keys 
Two  keys 


By  Alma  Goetz 

Ralph  Vaughn  Williams 

Landon  Ronald 

S.  Coleridge-Taylor 

H.  Harty 

A.  Somervell 

J.  Clifford 

G.  H.  Clutsam 

Landon  Ronald 

Graham  Peel 

Joseph  Holbrooke 

Liza  Lehmann 

Amy  Woodeford-Finden 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th   Street,    NEW   YORK 


The  Symphony «  Beethoven 

By  FELIX  WEINGARTNER 


A  treatise  on  the  highest  form  of 
musical  art  by  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  orchestral  conductors.  The 
opinions  here  recorded  are  of  intrin- 
sic value,  fearless  in  conviction  and 
pithy  in  expression,  by  a  critic  who 
is  at  once  scholarly,  unbiassed  in  his 
judgments,  and  unconventional.  It 
is  a  book  not  only  for  music  students, 
but  for  all  who  listen  to  orchestral 
music,  inspiring  as  it  does  a  keener 
and  more  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  masters  who 
have  wrought  in  this  form. 

It  is  seldom  so  much  sane  criticism  is  condensed  into  so  few  pages.  It  is 
a  masterly  review  of  the  symphony. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

His  book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  pithy,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  sum- 
mary of  the  beliefs  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  years  of  maturity  in  close 
scrutiny  of  the  scores  of  the  masters. —  New  York  Sun. 

The  translation  has  been  sympathetically  done.  Weingartner  says  that 
no  reader  of  this  edition  will  suffer  from  the  false  impression  which  was  read 
into  his  first  edition, —  that  he  considers  further  development  of  the  symphony 
impossible.  The  book  gives  a  concise  and  interesting  comment  on  the  com- 
posers.—  Boston  Journal. 

Musicians  and  students  should  read  this  little  book  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. It  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  technical  books 
pouring  from  the  press. —  Carl  G.  Schmidt. 

In  this  book  Weingartner  has  done  something  to  clear  the  musical  atmos- 
phere, though  some  will  not  like  the  way  their  favorites  have  been  treated, 
however  just  that  treatment  may  be.  The  great  musicians  since  Beethoven 
pass  in  review,  and  the  reader  will  gladly  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  such 
expert  help  in  learning  to  know  them  better. —  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  serves  as  a 
frontispiece.     Price,  $1.00. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


cert  given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph   I:  ,rn,an„.  tin-  brill 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  B.  The 

performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable-  review  published   in 
the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.     The  overture  was  thei 
scribed  as  "a  most,  important  work  of  art,  which  displa 
and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."     Max  von  Wei 
us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money  but  no 
for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  t he- 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.     He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer,     F.  \V . 
Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that  the  over- 
ture was  played  the  second  time.     And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  Max 
von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first,  and  does 
not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and   Brunswick.     But  see   "Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  in  seinem  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin,  1871, 
PP-  3i8,  319). 

I  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it  was 
played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction,  a 
success  that  dumbfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.     The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 


JUST  RECEIVED  BY 

G.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

VIOLIN   SCHOOL 

Br  JOSEPH  JOACHIM  and  ANDREAS  MOSER 

VOLUME  THREE 
Studies  in  Rendering  and  Performing 

CONTENTS:  ON  STYLE  AND  ARTISTIC  PERFORMANCE.  Ten  discourses  by 
ANDREAS  MOSER. 

SIXTEEN  STANDARD  WORKS  FOR  THE  VIOLIN,  edited  with  original  caden /as 
and  marks  of  expression  by  JOSEPH  JOACHIM. 

Bach,  Concerto  (A  minor).  Bach,  Concerto  for  two  Violins  (D  minor).  Handel, 
Sonata  (A  major).  Tartini,  Sonata,  "Devil's  Trill"  (G  minor).  Viotti,  Twenty- 
second  Concerto  (Aminor).  Kreutzer,  Nineteenth  Concerto  (D  minor).  Rode,  Tent  h 
Concerto  (B  minor).  Rode,  Eleventh  Concerto  (D  major).  Mozart,  Fourtb  Concerto 
(D  major).  Mozart,  Fifth  Concerto  (A  major).  Beethoven,  Concerto  (D  major). 
Beethoven,  Romance  (G  major).  Beethoven,  Romance  (F  major).  Spohr,  Eighth 
Concerto  (Scena  Cantante).  Mendelssohn,  Concerto  (E  minor).  Brahms,  Concerto 
(D  major). 

Price,  net,   $5.00 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OE  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  Bud 
is  quite  original.     The  grandeur  of  some  passu  .1  the  find 

trasted  simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  v.  istible. 

It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty  two  in- 
ures of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no  thou 
of  patchwork.     As  Mr.   Mees  has  well  said:   "Weber's  overture, 
from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetri 
in  form,  in  that;  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  el  id  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated  by 
some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves. Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the  piano 
concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (1787- 1860),  the  singular 
being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  portrait  of 
Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in  meas- 
ures 12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture,  the 
theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 

Sterling  Combination 
Playerpiano 

Two  Instruments  in  One 


W  For  space  occupied,  for  artistic  appearance, 
for  use  and  musical  satisfaction,  this  is  practi- 
cally the  Celebrated  Sterling  Upright  Piano, 
but  having  ingeniously  concealed  within  it  the 
matchless  Sterling  Piano  Player. 
You  have  the  Piano  to  play  by  hand,  as  always, 
without  anything  to  alter  its  appearance,  yet 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  music  roll 
playing,  which  enables  any  member  of  the 
family  to  master  the  Piano  without  knowing  a 
note  of  music.  It  is  different  from  others, 
because : 

There  is  no  attaching  or  detaching.  Music  roll 
and  keys  may  be  used  at  same  time.  Pedals 
are  put  in  action  or  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
foot.    So  simple  in  action  a  child  can  operate  it. 

The  price  is  a  popular  one.     Either  cash  or  monthly  payment  plan. 

The  Sterling  Piano  Co. 

518-520  Fulton  Street,  cor.  Hanover  Place,  Brooklyn 

OPEN  SATURDAY   EVENINGS 
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curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,.and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar ;  for  violin  and  guitar ;  for  two  clarinets ;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true  read- 
ing. The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps  Berlioz 
is  not- now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is  crowned 
Queen  to-day :  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as  the  model 
of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of  the  Allegro 
are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must  mention,  be- 
cause it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  incomparably 
more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody,  thrown  by 
the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a  far-off  lamen- 
tation scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  It  strikes 
home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song,  which 
seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre  harmony 
shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and  beautiful 
contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this  instrumental 
inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection  of  the  character 
of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate  purity.  The 
theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It  is  the  cry 
of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky  height,  he 
sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen.  Changed  a  little 
in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase  is  different  both 
in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks  of  Berlioz  in 
the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumentation."  The 
clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing  "distance,  echo, 


Chandler  (&.  Held  Piano  Co. 

BROOKLYN    HOME    OF    THE 

KRANICH  &  BACH,  IVERS  &  POND, 
HELD  PIANOS 

As  well  as  many  others  of  merit.     Every  price, 
and  every  one  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented 

FOR   SALE,   RENT.    CASH,  INSTALMENTS 


OUR    SHEET    MUSIC    DEPARTMENT 

Is  the  most  complete  in  Brooklyn.     All  Standard  Works,  as  well  as  everything  new 
as  it  is  issued. 

439    FULTON    STREET 
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an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."     "What  more-  adl 
ample  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some 
than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  1. 
stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  tl 
'Freischiitz'?     Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,   thi 
fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to   heaven,  mingles    her 
lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods,  agitated  by  : 
Weber!!" 


* 

*  * 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  mi 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  tin- 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thbughl 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen, 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Sarniel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  New  York,  March  2,  1825.  The 
chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce,  Woodhull,  and  Clarke. 
Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael  Kelly,  singer  and  the  author 
of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described  as  "rather  masculine  in 
appearance."     Her  costumes  were  distinguished  for  "richness  and  ele- 


The  Construction  of 

KRAKAUER  PIANOS 

exemplifies    the    highest    scientific,    artistic,     musical 

and  mechanical   ideals 

Factories  KRAKAUER    BROS.,    Makers 

Cypress  Avenue  and  East  Hth  Street 

136th  and  137th  Streets  m             ■            ■    ■  _ 

BRONX   BOROUGH  159"161  East  126th  Street 
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gance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal  spirits,  good  humor,  and 
vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who  left  her  as  soon  as  she 
failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  in  his  "Music 
in  America"  (New  York,  1883),  says  that  Mrs.  de  Luce  was  the  wife  of 
the  orchestra  leader.  Agathe  was  named  Bertha  in  the  version;  and 
Aennchen,  Linda.  "Of  course,  the  opera  was  not  given  in  its  entirety: 
parts  of  it  were  'adapted.'  The  piece  seems  to  have  had  along  run. 
The  incantation  scene  was  the  great  theatrical  excitement  of  the  day." 
Ritter  gives  the  date  of  the  first  performance  as  March  2,  1825,  but 
see  Ireland's  "Records  of  the  New  York  Stage."  The  date  1823, 
given  by  Richard  Grant  White  in  his  "Opera  in  New  York,"  is  incorrect. 
The.  .opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  in  Boston  by  a  company  of 
which  Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers 
in  the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or 
rather  an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  an- 
nounced as  Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  *  as  Linda.  Especial  attention 
was  called  to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad, 
and  for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature 
of  a  miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played 
as  early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

*  Mrs.  Bernard  was  a  Miss  Tilden.  Colonel  Clapp's  statement,  in  his  "  Records  of  the  Boston  Stage" 
(p.  256),  that  "Der  Freischiitz"  was  produced  in  1827  by  Horn  and  Mrs.  Knight,  is  not  supported  by  news- 
papers of  that  year. 


Piano 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing  to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


Brooklyn:    Wareroom,     141-143    Fifth    Avenue 

Borough    of     Manhattan 
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The  first  complete  performance  was  in  Italian  on  January 27,  i860 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  when  Mme.  Colson,  Mme.  Strakosch 
Junca,  Quent,  and  Muller  were  the  chief  singers. 

The  first  performance  in  German  was  on  May  6,    iS64i  when  the 
chief  singers  were  Frederici,  Canissa,  Habelmann,  and  Graff. 


Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,   1797;    died  at  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828.) 

The  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert,  Vienna, 
December  17,  1865,  under  Herbeck's  direction.  The  programme  was 
as  follows : — 

Overture  in  C  minor  (new) Hutlenbrenner 

Symphonie  in  B  minor Schubert 

1.  Allegro    )  F.rst 

2.  Andante  )  ' 
3    Presto  vivace,  D  major 

Old  German  Songs,  unaccompanied 

1.  Liebesklage  | fl 

2.Jagergluck   > 

(First  time.) 
Symphony  in  A Mendelssohn 


ivosej»iANos 


Have  been  established 
54  Years 

and  are  receiving  more 
[favorable  comments  to-day 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint 
[than  all  other-makes  combined. 

We  challenge 

Comparisons. 

The  Secret 

of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Piano 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparison 
of  piano  tone  is  mac 


iVOSe  (BL  sons  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  /lass. 
Represented  in  New  York  by  JOfflf  WANAMAKER,  Broadway  and  9th  Street 
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The  Unfinished  Symphony  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, in  1867.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral 
Union,  led  by  Mr.  Zerrahn,  February  26,  1868. 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,   two  horns,   two  trumpets,   three  trombones,   kettledrums, 

strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  B  minor,  3-4,  opens  with 
a  solemn  phrase  in  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  low  octaves.  The  first 
and  second  violins  enter  in  the  ninth  measure  with  restless  passage- 
work  in  thirds  and  sixths,  an  accompaniment  to  a  lamenting  theme 
of  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  classi- 
fication of  these  motives.  Let  us  quote  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp:  "I  have 
long  been  in  doubt  exactly  how  to  classify  these  three  phrases;  indeed, 
I  think  I  have  classified  them  differently  each  time  I  have  had  to  an- 
alyze the  symphony  for  these  programme-books.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  on  maturer  consideration,  that  the  true  classification,  the 
one  most  consistent  with  the  ordinary  canons  of  the  sonata-form,  is 
this.  The  plaintive  melody  of  the  oboe  and  clarinet  is  but  the  con- 
tinuation and  further  development  of  the  initial  phrase  of  the  'cellos 
and  double-basses — or  the  response  to  it — and  the  two  together  con- 
stitute the  first  and  second  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  nervous 
passage-work  in  the  violins  is  the  counter- theme  to  this."  The  de- 
velopment is  suddenly  cut  short  by  syncopated  chords  in  the  full 
orchestra.  A  long-held  D  in  horns  and  bassoons  is  followed  by  a 
modulation  to  G  major,  and  the  most  Schubertian  second  theme  is  sung 
first  by  'cellos  against  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  violas  and  the 
clarinets,  and  then  by  violins  in  octaves.  The  development  is  soon 
of  an  imitative  contrapuntal  character.  The  free  fantasia  is  a  long 
aiia  elaborate  working-out  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic, 
and  the  second  theme  enters  in  D  major.  The  coda  is  short  and  based 
on  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme. 

Do  yoti  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  -a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES    CSL    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  standard, —  one  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  h 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    tKe 
Standard  tKe  world  over  is 

&f>e  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 
The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.     There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so   much  to  build,  that  controls    such   important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than   the 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection." 

Josef  Hofmann  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors.'  - 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one   which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

which  is  musical  or  artistic."  •" 

Chaminade  says  :   "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  to 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires. 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 

the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 


THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  3-8,  is  in  sona- 
tina form,  "the  sonata  form  without  the  free  fantasia."  The  first 
theme  is  in  E  major  in  the  strings.  Wind  instruments  interrupt  oc- 
casionally. A  subsidiary  theme  is  given  out  forte  by  wood-wind 
and  brass  over  a  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  strings.  There  is  a  re- 
turn of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  second  theme  is  a 
clarinet  solo  in  C-sharp  minor  over  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  strings. 
The  theme  suffers  modulation  in  the  development.  A  subsidiary  in 
C-sharp  minor  is  announced  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  and  a 
theme  in  D  major  follows;  the  first  violins  imitate  the  'cellos  and  the 
double-basses  against  a  syncopated  accompaniment  in  second  violins 
and  violas.  There  is  a  free  closing  passage,  based  on  figures  from  this 
conclusion  theme.  The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  same  scheme  with  the  conventionally  regular  changes 
of  tonality.  The  coda  is  short  and  built  on  the  conclusion  theme  and 
the  first  theme. 


Mr.  Harold  Bauer  was  born  at  London,  April  28,  1873.  (His 
father  was  German  by  birth,  his  mother  English.)  He  began  his  career 
as  a  violinist,  a  pupil  of  Pollitzer,  who  formed  him  in  many  ways.  He 
played  in  public  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  for  several  years  he 
gave  concerts  with  his  sisters,  Ethel,  a  pianist,  and  Winifred,  a  violinist. 


Hotel   Rennert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in*  their  per- 
fection. 


Baltimore,    Md. 
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The  Musical  Times  reviewed   a  concert  given   April    ,7     ,888     and 
spoke  of  him  as  an  "efficient  pianist;   but  Ins  abifity  chiefly  dL     • 
itself  on  the  violin."     In   1892  he  decided  to   be   i   pianist      „      ts 
such  he  is  almost  wholly  self-taught;  for  the  lessons  fn>,„  £d£ 
were  few    and  Mr.  Bauer  does  not  call  himself   Paderewski's  pupU 
In  1893  Mr.  Bauer  made  his  debut  as  a  pianist  in  Paris,  winch  is  Ins 
home.     He  journeyed  through  Russia  with  the  singer  Nikita    and    he 
has  given  concerts  in  Germany,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Austria   Swe 
den,  Brazil,  and  other  countries  of  South  America 

His  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston,  December  1 
1900,  when  he  played  at  a  Symphony  Concert  Brahms's  Concerto  in 
D  minor.  He  played  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
bcnumanns  Concert-piece,  Op.  92,  and  Liszt's  "Dance  of  Death" 
January  11,  1902,  and  on  April  5  of  the  same  year  d'Indy's  Symphony 
on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  orchestra  and  pianoforte,  Op.  25.  On  Octo- 
ber 17,  1903,  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  No.  1,  in  B-flat  minor 

He  played  in  Boston  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet  Cesar  Franck's  Quin- 
tet Op.  44,  February  11,  1901;  and  on  April  7,  1902,  Bach's  Sonata 
m  A  major,  No.  2,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  Cesar  Franck's  Quintet 
m  F  minor;  Brahms's  Piano  Quartet  in  C  minor,  November  17,  1903; 
Schubert's  Piano  Trio  in  B-flat  major,  December  5,  1905. 

He  played  here  with  the  Arbos  Quartet  Tschaikowsky's  Trio,  No- 
vember 23,  1903,  and  with  the  Hoffmann  Quartet  Brahms's  Piano 
Quintet  in  F  minor,  November  12,  1903. 

He  gave  pianoforte  recitals  in  Boston,  December  8,  27,  1900;  Jan- 
uary i>.7,  15,  February  23,  1901;  January  21,  February  4,  11,  March 
19,  April  12,  1902;  November  4,  December  5,  1903;  January  2,  Feb- 
ruary 6,   1904;  November  27,  December  4,  11,  1905. 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54. 

Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,   June  8,  1810;  died  at   Endenich,  July  29,    1856.) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn 
play  his  own  concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream  of  com- 
posing a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself.  In 
January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  symphony,  a 
concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the 
virtuosos:   I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  that  he  made 
a  second  attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at  Leipsic 
in  1 84 1,  and  it  was  then  called  a  "Phantasie."  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  by  Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private  rehearsal 
at  the  Gewandhaus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  1844  to  publish  the 
work  as  an  "Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accom- 
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paniment,  "Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher.     The  Inter- 
mezzo and  Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden  in  1845. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  her  concert  in  Dresden,  December  4,  1845. 

Otto  Dresel  played  the  concerto  in  Boston  at  one  of  his  chamber 
concerts,  December  10,  1864,  when  a  second  pianoforte  was  substituted 
for  the  orchestra.  S.  B.  Mills  played  the  first  movement  with  orchestra 
at  a  Parepa  concert,  September  26,  1866,  and  the  two  remaining  move- 
ments at  a  concert  a  night  or  two  later.  The  first  performance  in  Bos- 
ton of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral  accompaniment  was  by  Otto 
Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  November  23, 
1866. 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

I.  Allegro  affettuoso,  A  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins,  after 
a  strong  orchestral  stroke  on  the  dominant  E,  with  a  short  and  rigidly 
rhythmed  pianoforte  prelude,  which  closes  in  A  minor.  The  first  period 
of  the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments.  This  thesis  ends 
with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  antithesis, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  thesis,  played  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  final  phrase  ends  in  the  tonic.  Passage- work  for  the  solo 
instrument  follows.  The  contrasting  theme  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
short  climax  as  a  tutti  in  F  major.  There  is  canonical  development, 
which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  for  the  pianoforte  and  in  the 
relative  key,  C  major.  The  second  theme  is  practically  a  new  version 
of  the  first,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  development  of  it ;    and 

WISSNER 

GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 

PIANOS 

Main  Warerooms,  Wissner  Hall,  Fulton  Street 
Used  by  Eminent  and  Flatbush  Avenue 

Artists  BROOKLYN 

NEW  YORK : 

96  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  i  5th  Street 
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the  second  contrasting  theme  is  derived  likewise  from  the  first  cent: 
ing  motive.     The  free  fantasia  begins  andante  es]  flat 

major,  6-4,  with  developments  on  the  first  them <  reen  pianoforte 

and  clarinet.     There  is  soon  a  change  in  tempo  to  al 
developments  follow,  based  on  the  prelude  pass.i  foiling. 

There  is  a  modulation  back  to  C  major  and  then  a  long  development 
of  the  second  theme.     A  fortissimo  is  reached,  and  tl  t  urn  1 4 

the  first  theme  (wind  instruments)  in  A  minor.     The  third  part  i 
most  a  repetition  of  the  first.     There  is  an  elaborate  caden/a  for  piano- 
forte;  and  in  the  coda,  allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-4,  there  are  some  new 
developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 

II.  Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso,  F  major,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  simple  romanza  form.  The  first  period  is  made  up  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  The  second  contains 
more  emotional  phrases  for  'cellos,  violins,  etc.,  accompanied  in  ar- 
peggios by  the  pianoforte,  and  there  are  recollections  of  the  first  period, 
which  is  practically  repeated.  At  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  lead  directly  to  the  finale. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  A  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  After  a  few  measures  of  prelude  based  on  th«  first  theme  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  motive.  Passage- work  follows,  and 
after  a  modulation  to  E  major  the  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte  and  continued  in  variation.  This  theme  is  distinguished 
by  constantly  syncopated  rhythm.  There  is  a  second  contrasting 
theme,  which  is  developed  in  florid  fashion  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
free  fantasia  begins  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first  theme. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  D  major  with  the  first  theme  in 
orchestral  tutti ;  and  the  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  except  in  some 
details  of  orchestration.     There  is  a  very  long  coda. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DOESN'T 
KNOW     MAY     WEAR 


FOWNES  GLOVES. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DOES 
KNOW  IS  SURE  TO. 


ti 


The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Baermann 
(November  26,  1887),  Mrs.  Steiniger-Clark  (January  n,  1890),  Mr. 
Toseffy  (April  17,  1897),  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  16,  1901),  Mrs. 
Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (February  14,  1903),  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling, 
(February  25,  1905).  It  was  played  by  Mr.  Paderewski  at  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  2,  1892. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  England  was  at  the  concert 
of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  London,  May  14,  1856.  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  pianist,  and  it  was  her  first  visit  to  England.  She 
gave  a  recital  on  June  30,  1856,  and  the  Musical  World  said  gallantly: 
"The  reception  accorded  to  this  accomplished  lady  on  her  first  coming 
to  England  will  no  doubt  encourage  her  to  repeat  her  visit.  Need  we 
say,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  phrase,  that  she  will  be  'welcome  as  the 
flowers  in  May'?"  Far  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  Atheruzum: 
"That  this  lady  is  among  the  greatest  female  players  who  have  ever 
been  heard  has  been  universally  admitted.  That  she  is  past  her  prime 
may  be  now  added  without  discourtesy,  when  we  take  leave  of  her, 
nor  do  we  fancy  that  she  would  do  wisely  to  adventure  a  second  visit  to 
England." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  visit  that  she  attended  a  performance  of  her 
husband's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri"  (June  23,  1856),  the  first  perform- 
ance in  England.  Her  presence  was  not  advantageous  to  the  success 
of  the  work.  We  now  quote  from  the  Rev.  John  E.  Cox's  "Musical 
Recollections  of  the  Last  Half -century,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  303,  304  (London, 
1872).  He  speaks  of  the  evening  as  "to  all  intents  and  purposes 
wasted.  Mme.  Schumann,  who  had  appeared  at  the  second  concert, 
as  well  as  at  the  second  matinee  of  the  Musical  Union,  and  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  pianiste  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  brilliant  finger,*  pro- 
ducing the  richest  and  most  even  tone,  and  a  facility  of  execution  that 

*  This  use  of  the  word  "finger,"  to  mean  "skill  in  fingering  a  musical  instrument"  or  "touch,"  was  in 
fashion  in  England  for  over  a  century.  In  "Pamela"  (1741):  "Miss  L.  has  an  admirable  finger  upon  the 
harpsichord,"  and  this  was  apparently  the  first  use  of  the  term  with  this  meaning  in  literature.  When  Miss 
Wirt,  the  governess,  played  to  Thackeray's  friend,  Mr.  Snob,  at  the  Ponto's  house,  "The  Evergreens,"  in  Man- 
gelwurzelshire,  some  variations  on  "Sich  a  Gettin'  up  Stairs,"  Mrs.  Ponto  exclaimed,  "What  a  finger!"  and 
Mr.  Snob  added:  "And  indeed  it  was  a  finger,  as  knotted  as  a  turkey's  drumstick,  and  splaying  all  over  the 
piano." — Ed. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  »f  development. —  D^  Israeli. 
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CIk  Dew  musical  education 

FOR  PIANOLA  OWNERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 

Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
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BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  12  Lessons      .         .         .  |  I2  Lesson  Papers     }$100 

(  42  Rolls,  10  Scores  )       *n. 
WAGNER  COURSE,  10  Lessons     ....  j  JQ  Lesson  Papers     \      >75 
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WAGNER'S  "RING"  COURSE,  4  Lessons   .         .         |    4  Lesson  Papers    }      *65 

(  20  Rolls,  20  Scores  )       +A(i 
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PRIVATE   CLASS    WORK. 
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Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian   Hall,    362   FiftH  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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was  only  equalled  by  her  taste  and  style,  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
not  amongst  the  audience,  where  her  presence  would  have  obtained 
for  her  both  respect  and  sympathy,  but  actually  upon  the  orchestra, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  conductor,  to  whom  she  gave  from  time  to 
time  directions  which  he  communicated  at  second  hand  to  the  orchestra 
and  vocalists!  If  the  lady  herself  were  so  devoid  of  good  taste  as  not 
to  have  perceived  that  she  was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  position, 
the  directors  at  least  ought  to  have  saved  her  from  herself  by  insisting 
upon  her  absence.  If  they  had,  however,  requested  her  presence,  they 
were  doubly  culpable.  From  this  and  various  other  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  for  either  band,  principals,  or  chorus  to  be  at  their 
ease.  As  for  the  conductor  (Sterndale-Bennett) ,  he  was  much  more 
puzzled  than  complimented  by  an  interference  that  suggested  incom- 
petency on  his  part  and  a  positive  inability  to  guide  his  forces  without 
superior  direction.  .  .  .  The  coldness  with  which  the  entire  performance 
was  received  was  fearfully  disheartening;  but  to  no  one  could  it  have 
been  more  distressing  than  to  Mme.  Schumann  herself,  who  could  but 
be  aware  of  'the  disappointment  and  aversion  of  the  audience,  whilst 
she  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  defeat'  that  would  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  most  vehement  demonstrations  of  derision,  had  not 
the  audience  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Royalty." 


"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Fantasia  after  Dante,  Op.  32. 

Peter  Ilich  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  10,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

The  score  of  this  fantasia  bears ,  for  motto,  lines  from  the  fifth  canto  of 
Dante's  "Inferno."     They  begin  with 

Nessun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria; 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COnEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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45  HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


and  they  end  with  the  last  line  of  the  canto.     These  verses  of  Dante  are 
preceded  by  words  in  Italian  which  have  thus  been  Englished : — 

"  Dante  arrives  in  the  second  circle  of  hell.  He  sees  that  here  the  incontinent  are 
punished,  and  their  punishment  is  to  be  tormented  continually  by  the  crudest  winds 
under  a  dark  and  gloomy  air.  Among  these  tortured  ones  he  recognizes  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  who  tells  her  story." 

The  fullest  explanation  of  this  fantasia  is  Dante's  story  of  Francesca. 
We  quote  from  the  translation  by  John  A.  Carlyle : — 

Now  begin  the  doleful  notes  to  reach  me ;  now  am  I  come  where  much  lamenting 
strikes  me.  I  am  come  into  a  part  void  of  all  light,  which  bellows  like  the  sea  in  tem- 
pest, when  it  is  combated  by  warring  winds.  The  hellish  storm,  which  never  rests, 
leads  the  spirits  with  its  sweep;  whirling  and  smiting,  it  vexes  them.  When  they 
arrive  before  the  ruin,  there  the  shrieks,  the  moanings,  and  the  lamentation;  there 
they  blaspheme  the  divine  power. 

I  learnt  that  to  such  torment  were  doomed  the  carnal  sinners,  who  subject  reason  to 
lust.  And  as  their  wings  bear  along  fhe  starlings,  at  the  cold  season,  in  large  and 
crowded  troop;  so  that  blast,  the  evil  spirits.  Hither,  thither,  down,  up,  it  leads 
them.  No  hope  ever  comforts  them,  not  of  rest  but  even  of  less  pain.  And  as  the 
cranes  go  chanting  their  lays,  making  a  long  streak  of  themselves  in  the  air ;  so  I  saw 
the  shadows  come,  uttering  wails,  borne  by  that  strife  of  winds.  Whereat  I  said: 
"Master,  who  are  those  people,  whom  the  black  air  thus  lashes?" 

"The  first  of  these  concerning  whom  thou  seekest  to  know,"  he  then  replied,  "was 
Empress  of  many  tongues.  With  the  vice  of  luxury  she  was  so  broken,  that  she  made 
lust  and  law  alike  in  her  decree,  to  take  away  the  blame  she  had  incurred.  She  is 
Semiramis,  of  whom  we  read  that  she  succeeded  Ninus,  and  was  his  spouse.  She 
held  the  land  which  the  Soldan  rules.  That  other  is  she*  who  slew  herself  in  love, 
and  broke  faith  to  the  ashes  of  Sichaeus.     Next  comes  luxurious  Cleopatra." 

Helena  I  saw,  for  whom  so  long  a  time  of  ill  revolved ;  and  I  saw  the  great  Achilles,t 
who  fought  at  last  with  love.  I  saw  Paris,  Tristan.  And  more  than  a  thousand 
shades  he  shewed  to  me,  and  with  his  finger  named  them,  whom  love  had  parted 
from  our  life.  After  I  had  heard  my  teacher  name  the  olden  dames  and  cavaliers, 
pity  conquered  me,  and  I  was  as  if  bewildered. 

I  began:  "Poet,  willingly  would  I  speak  with  these  two  that  go  together,  and  seem 
so  light  upon  the  wind." 

And  he  to  me:  "Thou  shalt  see  when  they  are  nearer  to  us;  and  do  thou  then 
entreat  them  by  that  love,  which  leads  them;  and  they  will  come." 

Soon  as  the  wind  bends  them  to  us,  I  raise  my  voice:  "O  wearied  souls!  come 
to  speak  with  us,  if  none  denies  it." 

As  doves  called  by  desire,  with  open  and  steady  wings  fly  through  the  air  to  their 
loved  nest,  borne  by  their  will;  so  those  spirits  issued  from  the  band  where  Dido  is, 
coming  to  us  through  the  malignant  air.     Such  was  the  force  of  my  affectuous  cry. 

"O  living  creature,  gracious  and  benign!  that  goest  through  the  black  air,  visiting 

us  who  stained  the  earth  with  blood.     If  the  King  of  the  Universe  were  our  friend, 

we  would  pray  him  for  thy  peace ;  seeing  that  thou  hast  pity  of  our  perverse  misfort- 

L       *  Queen  Dido. 

t  Achilles  was  slain  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  through  the  treachery  of  Paris,  for  love  of  whose   sister 
Polyxena.  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  Grecian  camp. — J.  A.  C. 
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une.  Of  that  which  it  pleases  thee  to  hear  and  to  speak,  we  will  hear  and  speak  with 
you,  whilst  the  wind,  as  now,  is  silent." 

"The  town,*  where  I  was  born,  sits  on  the  shore  where  Po  descends  to  rest  with  his 
attendant  streams.  Love,  which  is  quickly  caught  in  gentle  heart,  took  him  with 
the  fair  body  of  which  I  was  bereft ;  and  the  manner  still  afflicts  me.  Love,  which  to 
no  loved  one  permits  excuse  from  loving,  took  me  so  strongly  with  delight  in  him, 
that,  as  thou  seest,  even  now  it  leaves  me  not.  Love  led  us  to  one  death.  Cainaf 
wait's  for  him  who  quenched  our  life."     These  words  from  them  were  offered  to  us. 

After  I  had  heard  those  wounded  souls,  I  bowed  my  face,  and  held  it  low  until  the 
Poet  said  to  me:  "What  art  thou  thinking  of  ?" 

When  I  answered,  I  began,  "Ah  me!  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  longing  led  them 
to  the  woful  pass!" 

Then  I  turned  again  to  them;  and  I  spoke,  and  began:  "Francesca,  thy  torments 
make  me  weep  with  grief  and  pity.  But  tell  me:  in  the  time  of  the  sweet  sighs,  by 
what  and  how  love  granted  you  to  know  the  dubious  desires?"  _ 

And  she  to  me:  "No  greater  pain  than  to  recall  a  happy  time  in  wretchedness;  and 
this  thy  teacher  knows.  But,  if  thou  hast  such  desire  to  learn  the  first  root  of  our 
love,  I  will  do  like  one  who  weeps  and  tells. 

"One  day, for  pastime,  we  read  of  Lancelot,!  how  love  constrained  him.  We  were 
alone  and  without  all  suspicion.  Several  times  that  reading  urged  our  eyes  to  meet, 
and  changed  the  color  of  our  faces.  But  one  moment  alone  it  was  that  overcame  us. 
When  we  read  how  the  fond  smile  was  kissed  by  such  a  lover,  he,  who  shall  never  be 
divided  from  me,  kissed  my  mouth  all  trembling.  The  book,  and  he  who  wrote  it, 
was  a  Galeotto.§     That  day  we  read  in  it  no  farther." 

Whilst  the  one  spirit  thus  spake,  the  other  wept  so,  that  I  fainted  with  pity,  as  if 
I  had  been  dying;  and  fell,  as  a  dead  body  falls. 

Francesca  was  the  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna, 
and  wife  of  Gianciotto  Malatesta,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Rimini.  The  lover, 
Paolo,  or  Polo,  Malatesta,  was  the  brother  of  the  husband,  who  discov- 
ered their  love,  and  slew  them  both  with  his  own  hand.  The  story  is 
told  at  length  by  Boccaccio  in  his  Commentary,  and  Leigh  Hunt  retold 
the  tale  in  his  "Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets/'  Appendix  II.     Guido 

*  Ravenna. 

C    aina,  Cain's  place  in  the  lowest  circle  of  hell,  occupied  by  fratricides,  etc. — J.  A.  C. 

%  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  in  the  old  Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  is  described  as  "the  greatest  knight  of 
all  the  world";  and  his  love  for  Queen  Guenever,  or  Ginevra,  is  infinite.  Galeotto,  Gallehaut,  or  Sir  Gala- 
had is  he  who  gives  such  a  detailed  declaration  of  Lancelot's  love  to  the  Queen;  and  is  to  them,  in  the  romance, 
what  the  book  and  its  author  are  here  to  Francesca  and  Paolo. — J.  A.  C. 

§  Landor,  in  his  "Pentameron,"  makes  Boccaccio  say  of  this  verse:  "Any  one  would  imagine  from  it 
that  'Galeotto'  was  really  both  the_  title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the  author,  neither  of  which  is  true. 
Galeotto,  in  the  'Tavola  Ritonda,'  is  the  person  who  interchanges  the  correspondence  between  Lancilotto  and 
Ginevra.  ^  The  appellation  is  now  become  the  generic  of  all  men  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  the  success 
of  others  in  illicit  love.  Dante  was  stimulated  in  his  satirical  vein  when  he  attributed  to  Francesca  a  ludicrous 
expression,  which  she  was  very  unlikely  in  her  own  nature,  and  greatly  more  so  in  her  state  of  suffering,  to 
employ  or  think  of,  whirled  round  as  she  was  incessantly  with  her  lover.  Neither  was  it  requisite  to  say, '  the 
book  was  a  Galeotto,  and  so  was  the  author,'  when  she  had  said  already  that  a  passage  in  it  had  seduced 
her."— Ed. 


Unless  the  Tone  Emission  of  the  singing  voice  is  good,  the  most 
careful  work  with  tone  production  will  be  for  naught.  A  contracted  throat, 
stiff  neck  muscles,  a  set  jaw,  a  high  tongue,  or  an  insufficiently  opened 
mouth  may  severally  or  collectively  ruin  the  best  work  done  by  the  vocal 
cords,  and  leave  but  a  pitiful  remnant  of  tone  to  be  heard  by  the  auditor. 

Tone  Emission  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  vocal  culture  to  mas- 
ter, but,  carefully  and  thoroughly  taught,  means,  in  many  instances,  the 
bringing  out  of  fine  voices  that  have  been  choked  or  smothered  into 
insignificance. 

1171  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn.  G.  WARING  STEBBINS 
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was  rude  in  appearance  and  a  cripple.     Paolo  was  "a  handsome  man 
very  pleasant,  and  of  a  courteous  breeding,"  and  he  was  pointed  out  to 
Francesca  as  her  future  husband,  so  that  she  put  in  him  her  whole  aJ 
tion,  and  did  not  know  the  deceit  until  the  morning  ensuing  the  marri 
the  which  discovery  moved  her  to  such  disdain,  that  she  became 
a  whit  the  less  rooted  in  her  love  for  Paolo."     Boccaccio  says  ■  ' 
theless,  that  it  grew  to  be  unlawful  I  never  heard,  except'  in  what   is 
written  by  this  author  [Dante],  and  possibly  it  might  so  have  become; 
albeit,  I  take  what  he  says  to  have  been  an  invention  framed  on  the  pos- 
sibility, rather  than  anything  which  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge." 
When  Gianciotto  struck  at  Paolo,  Francesca  ran  between  them,  and  the 
dagger  went  into  her  breast,  "by  which  accident,  being  as  one  who  had 
loved  the  lady  better  than  himself,  he  withdrew  the  dagger  and  again 
struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him;  and  so,  leaving  them  both  dead,  he  has- 
tily went  his  way  and  betook  him  to  his  wonted  affairs;  and  the  next 
morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried  together  in  the 
same  grave." 

Dante  undoubtedly  heard  the  story  from  his  friend,  Guido  Novello,  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  the  son  of  Francesca's  brother,  although  some  have 
thought  that  Guido  was  her  father. 

*  * 


THE  LOESER  PIANO 

This  Piano  business  has  been  a  great  success  from  the  very  beginning, 
because  we  put  the  selling  of  Pianos  on  a  fair  basis,  and  people  were  prompt 
to  appreciate  it. 

But  now  in  the  Loeser  Piano  we  have  an  instrument  for  which  we  stand 
sponsor  absolutely.  We  acquired  an  interest  in  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  splendidly  organized  Piano  corporations  in  the  country,  so  that  we 
might  direct  the  manufacture  of  this  instrument  from  start  to  finish.  And, 
instead  of  putting  on  the  market  a  middle-grade  or  cheap  Piano,  we  have 
brought  out  in  the  Loeser  Piano  an  instrument  of  the  highest  rank,  a  Piano 
that  takes  place  with  the  few  really  great  Pianos. 

This  we  say  earnestly  and  stand  back  of  absolutely.  You  cannot  buy 
a  finer  Piano  than  the  Loeser  Piano,  no  matter  what  you  pay. 

Direct  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument  has  naturally 
eliminated  some  of  the  usual  middle  profits,  and  these  advantages  are  yours 
as  well  as  ours.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  test  these  new  instruments 
according  to  the  highest  musical  standards.  We  should  be  glad  of  your 
opinion  concerning  them,  whether  you  have  any  thought  of  buying  or  not. 

Uprights  at  $400  to  $750.     Grands  at  $600  to  $1,200. 
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This  fantasia  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
three  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  gong,  harp,  strings.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Serge  Taneieff . 

The  fantasia  begins  with  an  Andante  lugubre,  that  passes,  in  gradually 
rising  intensity,  to  an  Allegro  vivo,  which  is  the  essential  point  of  this 
section, — the  musical  picture  of  those  whose  punishment  is 

"To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world."    • 

The  chief  theme  of  lamentation  and  shudder,  on  which  the  first  section 
is  built,  appears  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  movement  grows  livelier,  but  the  mood  is  the  same.  ' '  Pale,  tor- 
mented, shadowy  figures  approach ;  they  increase  in  number ;  orchestral 
spasm  follows  spasm;  and  then  there  is  rest,  there  is  awful  silence." 
The  chief  theme  returns  and  introduces  the  Allegro  vivo  (6-8).  From 
this  theme,  transformed,  presented  by  the  horns  and  repeated  by  the 
bassoons,  a  second  chief  theme  is  developed,  to  which  in  the  gradual 
development  a  contrapuntal  theme  of  much  importance  is  bound. 
Both  themes,  advancing  through  chromatic  progressions  and  inter- 
rupted by  tremolo  figuration,  are  repeated  in  a  long-drawn  crescendo 
that  bursts  in  a  climax  ///  with  the  second  chief  theme.  The  important 
contrapuntal  theme  reappears  in  the  brass,  while  the  second  chief 
theme  descends  chromatically  to  a  long-held  organ-point  on  the  figure 
of  the  initial  motive.  At  last  the  storm  lulls,  and  the  initial  theme 
■  (horns,  cornet,  trombones)  announces  solemnly  the  approach  of  Fran- 
cesca  and  Paolo.  The  wood- wind  take  the  theme,  and  a  recitative  of 
strings  leads  to  the  second  section  of  the  fantasia,  Andante  cantabile 
non  troppo. 

After  preluding,  the  clarinet  sings  a  melancholy  tune,  which  is  an- 
swered by  the  violins.  Mild  harmonies  bring  a  return  to  A  minor  and 
the  chief  theme  of  this  section  (oboe,  flute),  which  is  now  accompanied 
by  strings  (pizzicato)  and  a  clarinet  in  triplets. 

"This  middle  section  is  especially  beautiful  on  account  of  the  original 
and  vaporous  accompaniment  by  three  flutes  of  the  chief  theme.  The 
contrapuntal  motive  of  the  first  section  enters  ('cello)  in  12-8,  as  the 
thought  of  remorse,  but  a  delightful  melody  of  the  English  horn  and 
delicate  harp-chords  dispel  the  gloomy  thoughts;  and  the  picture  of  the 
two,  happy  in  their  all-absorbing,  passionate,  but  disastrous  love,  is 
maintained,  until  the  lamenting  ghosts  re-enter  (4-4  largamente,  triplets 
in  wind  instruments,  then  in  the  strings).  The  lovers  vanish  in  an 
orchestral  storm.  The  third  section  is  like  the  first  in  all  important 
thematic  conditions." 

Thus  in  substance  is  the  analysis  by  the  annotator  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  programme-books  of  1899;  but  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's 
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MENDELSSOHN    HAUL, 

Season  J905-J906 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  7,  at  8.15 
THIRD  CONCERT 
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Professor  WILLY  HESS,  First  Violin 
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i.   MAX    REGER      .      Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Viola, 
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Assisting  Artists 
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10  East  17th  Street,  $1.50  and  $1. 
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words  are  perhaps  as  much  to  the  point:  "The  two  first  movements  of 
the  fantasia — Andante  lugubre  and  Piu  mosso — are  clearly  intended  to 
illustrate  the  prose  passages  from  the  argument.  To  the  Allegro  vivo 
which  succeeds  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  connection  with  the 
text ;  but  with  the  clarinet  cadenza  at  the  close  of  this  movement  and 
the  lovely  melody  which  follows  it — a  melody  so  entirely  characteristic 
of  Tschaikowsky's  genius — we  seem  to  hear  the  spirit-voice  of  Fran- 
cesca  herself,  from  which  all  the  horrors  of  hell  have  not  taken  the' 
sweetness  of  human  love  and  poignant  memory." 

Leigh  Hunt  spoke  of  the  episode  of  Francesca  as  standing  in  the  In- 
ferno "like  a  lily  in  the  mouth  of  Tartarus" ;  and  this  comparison  may 
be  applied  to  Tschaikowsky's  melody  of  Francesca. 

*  * 

On  October  30  he  wrote  Napravnik,  asking  if  the  latter  would  per- 
form at  an  approaching  symphony  concert  at  St.  Petersburg  the  new 
symphonic  poem,  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  instead  of  the  dances  from 
his  opera  "Vakoula,"*  which  had  been  announced.  "I  am  now  busy 
with  the  orchestration,  and  can  finish  the  score  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  put  my  new  work  on  your  neck, 
if  I  had  not  read  that  my  name  was  already  on  the  programme." 

The  orchestration  was  completed  on  November  17,  1877,  and  the 
first  performance  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  at  Moscow,  at  a  sym- 
phony concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society,  conducted  by  Nicholas 
Rubinstein,  March  10,  1877. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  fantasia  was  played 
here  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  2,  1895, 
March  12,  1898,  April  5,  1902.  The  fantasia  was  performed  in  New 
York  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  city,  December  21,  1878. 

Other  works  composed  by  Tschaikowsky  during  the  season  of  1876-77 
were  the  Slav  March,  Op.  31  (performed  November  17,  1876,  at  Mos- 
cow) ;  Variations  on  a  rococo  theme  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  Op.  33 ; 
Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  34.  Tschaikowsky  sketched 
his  Fourth  Symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his  opera,  "Eugene  Oniegin." 

*  * 

The  fantasia  was  very  successful  at  the  first  performance,  and  it  was 
repeated  that  season  on  March  17  and  22.  The  work  and  the  perform- 
ance were  highly  praised  by  the  Moscow  critics. 

*This  opera,  "Vakoula,  the  Smith,"  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  6,  1876. 

Beethoven  said  :     "  I  never  wrote  noisy  music.     For  my  instrumental  works  I 
need  an  orchestra  of  about  sixty  good  musicians.      I  am  convinced  that  only  such  a    » 
number  can  bring    out    the   quickly  changing    graduations    in    performance." — From 
chapter  "  On  Performing  Music." 

Hundreds  of  remarks  equally  interesting  will  be  found  in  "Beethoven:  The  Ma* 
and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words."  Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  #1.00  net, 
postage  10  cents. 

Ask  your  bookseller  or  send  for  circular  to  the  publisher, 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York, 
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Tschaikowsky  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Clarens,  April  8    1 8 
I  was  interested  to  learn  something  about  '  Fra, 
never  found  out  that  the  first  theme*soimds  sometht ^'llk  '     , 
song.     I  told  him  that  last  year.     If  I  had  not  told  him  J 
ably  not  have  noticed  the  resemblance."     In  Jul  v.  ,  ,x-  . 
von  Meek  that  his  pianoforte  concerto,  "Tempest 
two  movements  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  would  be  played  in 
concerts  of  Russian  music,  led  by  N.  Rubinstein,  in  Paris  * 

Bilse  produced  "Francesca »  at  Berlin  in  September  m&  ,  m  the 

same  evening  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  2,  which  was  then  new      »Fi 
cesca     excited  a  warm  discussion:  some  of  the  critics  set  the  c 
posers  against  each  other  and  took  sides.     There  was  gk>* 
for     Francesca,     but  the  majority  of  the  critics  were  hostile   ' 
Bulow  wrote  Tschaikowsky  that  he  was  even  more  delighted    with 

Francesca"  than  with  "Romeo  and  Juliet."     When  Max  Bruch  v 
asked  how  he  liked  the  fantasia,  he  answered:  "I  am  much  too  stu 
to   judge   such   a   work."     Bilse,   nothing  daunted,   repeated    "Iran 
cesca'^  the  same  season.     Tschaikowsky  appreciated   Bilse's  coin 
(see  his  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  February  6,  1879,  also  his  letter  to 
the  publisher,  Jurgensen,  August  15,  1880,  in  which  he  said  he  wished 
to  make  an  exception  in  Bilse's  case,— who  wished  some  scores  c 
free, — "for  he  has  already  performed  my  'Francesca'  twice    and  was 
hissed  and  hooted  for  doing  it"). 


* 
*  * 


Francesca  and  Paolo  have  inspired  many  composers.  In  some  of  the 
operas  Francesca  sees  Paolo  before  her  marriage,  and  is  assured  that  he  is 
Gianciotto,  her  betrothed ;  in  others  she  marries  the  cripple  only  after 
she  receives  the  false  tidings  that  Paolo  is  dead. 

Operas:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Strepponi  (Padua,  1823);  Carlini 
(Naples,  1825);  Mercadante  (Madrid,  1828);  Quilici  (Lucca,  1829); 
Generali  (Venice,  1829);  Staff  a  (Naples,  1831);  Fournier-Gorre  (Leg- 
horn, 1832);  Morlacchi  (not  performed,  1836);  Tamburini  (Rimini, 
1836);  Borgatta  (Genoa,  1837);  Maglioni  (Genoa,  1840);  Nordal  (Linz, 
1840);  Papparlado  (not  performed,  about  1840);  Devasini,  assisted  by 
Meiners  and  Giunto  Bellini  (Milan  Conservatory,  1841);  Canetti  (Vi- 
cenza,  1843);  Brancaccio  (Venice,  1844);  Zescevich  (about  1855); 
Franchini  (Lisbon,  1857);  Marcarini  (Bologna,  1870);  Moscuzza  (Malta, 
*877) ;  Cagnoni  (Turin,  1878) ;  Gotz  (Mannheim,  1877,  text  by  composer, 
who  died  before  he  had  finished  the  orchestration;  the  third  act  was 
completed  by  Ernst  Frank);  Ambroise  Thomas  (Paris,  1882).  Then 
there  is  the  opera,  "Les  Malatesta,"  by  Morin,  a  banker  (Lyons,  1879). 

Cantatas:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Flocchi  (about  1800);  Zingarelli 
(Rome,  1804)  >  Barthe  (Paris,  1854)  J  -Petillo  (1869)  I  Rossi  (1869) ;  Tau- 
dou  (Paris,  1869) ;  Paul  Gilson  (Brussels,  1895, — a  singular  and  powerful 
work:  first  comes  the  episode  in  the  "Inferno";  there  is  then  a  devel- 
opment of  the  idea,  "Love  will  never  separate  us  "  ;  Francesca  renounces 
paradise  to  be  with  Paolo  condemned  to  eternal  flames;  the  struggle 
of  the  two  amorous  souls,  their  debate  before  Minos,  in  which  each 
begs  to  be  the  one  sacrificed,  the  intervention  of  the  angel  Gabriel, — these 
scenes  are  followed  by  the  triumph  of  love) . 

F*W*  These  four  concerts  were  given  in  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  in  September,  1878.  Tschaikowsky  was  rrp- 
resented  bv  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-fiat  minor  and  "Song  without  Words,"  No.  1  (played  by  N.  Rubin- 
stein), his  "Tempest,"  and  his  Serenade  and  Waltz  for  violin  (played  by  Barcewicz). 
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Orchestra:  Symphonic  poem  by  Bazzini  (Turin,  1879);  symphonic 
prologue  by  Arthur  Foote  (Boston,  1891).  See  the  "Inferno  "  in  Liszt's 
' '  Dante  "  symphony. 

Music  for  Plays:  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  drama  by  d'Annunzio,. 
music  by  Antonio  Scontrino  (Rome,  1901);  "Paolo  and  Francesca," 
tragedy  by  Stephen  Phillips,  music  by  Percy  Pitt  (St.  James's  Theatre, 
London,  March  6,  1902). 

This  list  is  no  doubt  incomplete.  No  one  of  the  operas  above  men- 
tioned had  any  stage  life ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  d' Annun- 
zio's  play,  in  which  Duse  created  the  part  of  Francesca,  Cagnoni's  opera 
was  revived  at  Rome  in  1902,  and,  "in  spite  of  some  old-fashioned 
romanticism,  the  revival  had  a  great  success. " 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 

gartner,  Conductor. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
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Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Triangle,  etc. 
Burkh&rdt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerqueu,  J 


Represented  in    Buffalo  by  Mr.  C.  H.  UTLEY 


,    CONVENTION    HALL, 

Symphony    ft        buffalo. 

4-^  -  .  k  Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor 


SECOND  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY    19, 

AT  8J5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark         .  Concert  Overture  in  A  major,  "  In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 

Weber      ......  Arie  der  Eglantine  aus  "  Euryanthe  " 

Saint-Saens       .         .         .        Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  A  minor,  Op.  33 

Allegro  non  troppo. 

Allegretto  con  moto. 

Come  prima,  un  peu  moins  vite. 


Wagner  .....  Bacchanale  from  "  Tannhauser " 

SONGS  WITH  PIANO. 

a.  Beethoven "  Die  Ehre  Gottes  aus  der  Natnr  " 

b.  Schubert "  An  die  Leyer  M 

c.  Schumann "  Roselein,  Roselein " 

d.  Brahms        .         .         .         .         .         .         .      "  Meine  Liebe  ist  griin " 

Tschaikowsky  ....     Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto. 

Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo,  "  Pizzicato  ostinato  "  :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


SOLOISTS : 
Miss  EDYTH  WALKER, 

Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  New  York, 
by  arrangement  with  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried. 

Miss  ELSA  RUEGGER. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,   Peck    ^f   Co.,   Makers 

F»rth    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Overture,  "In  the;  Spring,"  Op.  36 Caw?  Gou.mark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  still  living  at  Vienna.) 
This  overture  was  first  played  at  Vienna,  December  1,  1889,  at  a 
Philharmonic  Concert.  Goldmark  was  then  known  chiefly  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  the  concert  overtures, 
j 'Sakuntala "  and  ' ' Penthesilea."  The  overtures, ' '  Prometheus  Bound  " 
and  "Sappho,"  were  not  then  written.  There  was  wonder  why  Gold- 
mark  with  his  love  for  mythology,  his  passion  for  Orientalism  in  music, 
should  be  concerned  with  the  simple,  inevitable  phenomenon  of  spring, 
as  though  there  were  place  in  such  an  overture  for  lush  harmonic  pro- 
gressions and  gorgeously  sensuous  orchestration.  Consider  the  list 
of  his  works:  his  operas,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Merlin,"  are  based 
on  legend;  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  is  a  fanciful  version  of 
Dickens's  tale;  the  opera,  "The  Prisoner  of  War,"  is  the  story  of  the 
maid  for  whose  dear  sake  Achilles  sulked;  and  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen " 
(1902)  was  inspired  by  Goethe.  Of  his  two  symphonies,  the  more 
famous,  the  "Country  Wedding,"  might  be  celebrated  in  a  pleasure- 
ground  of  Baghdad  rather  than  in  some  Austrian  village. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  of  his  overtures?  Sakuntala,  who  loses 
her  ring  and  is  beloved  by  the  great  king  Dushianta;  Penthesilea,  the 
I^ady  of  the  Ax, — and  some  say  that  she  invented  the  glaive,  bill,  and 
halberd, — the  Amazon  queen,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles  and  mourned 
amorously  by  him  after  he  saw  her  dead,  the  woman  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  likenesses  of  Temba-Ndumba,  Judith, 
Tomyris,  Candace,  Jael,  Joan  of  Arc,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Semiramis, 
the  Woman  of  Saragossa,  Mary  Ambree,  Penthesilea,  a  heroine  of 
Masochismus;  Prometheus  bound  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock  in  a  distant 
desert  of  Scythia,  defying  Jove,  the  heaving  earth,  the  bellowing  thun- 
der, the  whirling  hurricane,  the  firmament  embroiled  with  the  deep; 

Miniature   Scores  of  Wagner's   WorKs 

Trauermarsch  aus  "  Gotterdammerung." 

Prelude,  "  Parsifal." 

Siegfried  Idyll. 

Wotan's  Abschied  von  Briinnhilde  und  Feuerzauber. 

Siegmund's  Liebeslied  aus  "  Die  Walkiire." 

Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg." 


BOOSEY  &   COMPANY,  9   East   17th  Street,    /NEW  YORK 
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A  treatise  on  the  highest  form  of 
musical  art  by  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  orchestral  conductors.  The 
opinions  here  recorded  are  of  intrin- 
sic value,  fearless  in  conviction  and 
pithy  in  expression,  by  a  critic  who 
is  at  once  scholarly,  unbiassed  in  his 
judgments,  and  unconventional.  It 
is  a  book  not  only  for  music  students, 
but  for  all  who  listen  to  orchestral 
music,  inspiring  as  it  does  a  keener 
and  more  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  masters  who 
have  wrought  in  this  form. 


It  is  seldom  so  much  sane  criticism  is  condensed  into  so  few  pages.  It  is 
a  masterly  review  of  the  symphony. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

His  book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  pithy,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  sum- 
mary of  the  beliefs  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  years  of  maturity  in  close 
scrutiny  of  the  scores  of  the  masters. —  New  York  Sun. 

The  translation  has  been  sympathetically  done.  Weingartner  says  that 
no  reader  of  this  edition  will  suffer  from  the  false  impression  which  was  read 
into  his  first  edition, —  that  he  considers  further  development  of  the  symphony 
impossible.  The  book  gives  a  concise  and  interesting  comment  on  the  com- 
posers.—  Boston  Journal. 

Musicians  and  students  should  read  this  little  book  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. It  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  technical  books 
pouring  from  the  press. —  Carl  G.  Schmidt. 

In  this  book  Weingartner  has  done  something  to  clear  the  musical  atmos- 
phere, though  some  will  not  like  the  way  their  favorites  have  been  treated, 
however  just  that  treatment  maybe.  The  great  musicians  since  Beethoven 
pass  in  review,  and  the  reader  will  gladly  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  such 
expert  help  in  learning  to  know  them  better. —  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  serves  as  a 
frontispiece.     Price,  $1.00. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


Sappho,  "the  little  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  beautiful  siuik-,  '  with 
her  marvellous  song 

"Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion.11 

And  for  his  latest  overture,  "In  Italy"  (1904),  Goldmark  endeavored 
to  warm  his  blood  by  thinking  of  Italy. 

The  composer  of  "Sakuntala,"  "The  Queen  of  Shcba,"  and  "The 
Country  Wedding,"  a  composer  of  an  overture  to  "Spring"!  His 
music  was  as  his  blood,— half  Hungarian,  half  Hebraic.  His  melodies 
were  like  unto  the  century-old  chants  solemnly  intoned  by  priests 
with  drooping  eyes,  or  dreamed  of  by  the  eaters  of  leaves  and  flowers 
of  hemp.  His  harmonies,  with  their  augmented  fourths  and  diminished 
sixths  and  restless  shiftings  from  major  to  minor,  were  as  the  stupe- 
fying odors  of  charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandal-wood.  To  West- 
ern people  he  was  as  the  disquieting  Malay,  who  knocked  at  De  Quin- 
cey's  door  in  the  mountain  region. 

Over  a  hundred  years  before  Diderot  had  reproached  de  Saint- 
Lambert,  the  author  of  a  poem,  "The  Seasons,"  for  having  "too  much 
azure,  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  enamel,  crystal,  on  his  pallet,"  when 
he  attempted  to  picture  Spring. 

And,  lo,  Goldmark  disappointed  these  lifters  of  eyebrows  and  shakers 
of  heads.  The  overture  turned  out  to  be  fresh,  joyous,  and  Occi- 
dental, without  suggestion  of  sojourn  in  the  East,  without  the  thought 
of  the  Temple. 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  directly,  Allegro  (feurig  schwungvoll),  A  major, 
3-4,  with  a  theme  that  is  extended  at  considerable  length  and  ap- 
pears in  various  keys.  After  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  there 
is  an  awakening  of  nature.  The  notes  of  birds  are  heard,  furtively  at 
first;  and  then  the  notes  are  bolder  and  in  greater  number.     Clarinets 

JUST  RECEIVED  BY 

G.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

VIOLIN   SCHOOL 

Br  JOSEPH  JOACHIM  and  ANDREAS  MOSER 

VOLUME  THREE 
Studies  in  Rendering  and  Performing 

CONTENTS:  ON  STYLE  AND  ARTISTIC  PERFORMANCE.  Ten  discourses  by 
ANDREAS  MOSER. 

SIXTEEN  STANDARD  WORKS  FOR  THE  VIOLIN,  edited  with  original  cadenzas 
andrmarks  of  expression  by  JOSEPH  JOACHIM.  m  -,'.'. 

Bacb,  Concerto  (A  minor).  Bacji,  Concerto  for  two  Violins  (D  minor).  Handel, 
Sonata  (A  major).  Tartini,  Sonata,  "Devil's  Trill"  (G  minor).  Viotti,  Twenty- 
second  Concerto  (A minor).  Kreutzer,  Nineteenth  Concerto  (D  minor).  Rode,  Tent  h 
Concerto  (B  minor).  Rode,  Eleventh  Concerto  (D  major).  Mozart,  Fourth  Concerto 
(D  major).  Mozart,  Fifth  Concerto  (A  major).  Beethoven,  Concerto  (D  major). 
Beethoven,  Romance  (G  major).  Beethoven,  Romance  (F  major).  Spohr,  Eighth 
Concerto  (Scena  Cantante).  Mendelssohn,  Concerto  (E  minor).  Brahms,  Concerto 
(D  major). 

Price,  net,   $5.00 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  f  LANDERS,  Manager. 
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accompany  a  soft  melody  of  the  violins.     There  is  a  stormy  qria 
which  has  been  described  by  Hanslick  not  as  an  April  shower,  but 
a  Wagnerian  "little  rehearsal  of  the  crack  of  doom."     The  fust  frank 
theme  re-enters,  and  toward  the  end  there  is  still  a  fourth  theme 
canonically.     This  theme  turns  by  a  species  of  cadenza  like-  ritardando 
to  the  main  tonality,  and  is  developed  into  a  brilliant  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three- 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strin 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society  in  New  York,  December  14,  1889. 

The  first  performance  of  "In  the  Spring"  in  Boston  was  on  April 
19,  1890,  under  Mr.  Nikisch.  The  present  performance  is  the  fifth  at 
these  concerts. 

* 
*  * 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 

*Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 


Piano 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing  to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


Buffalo:     C.    H.    UTLEY 

82     PEARL     STREET 
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it  was  not  till  nine  years  later— and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim: 'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 


* 
*  * 


Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  bv  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Liidwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Ober-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen  Balkis 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 


Miss  Blsa  Rukggkr,  violoncellist,  was  born  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
December  6,  1881.  She  studied  with  Ed.  Jacobs  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory, played  in  a  charity  concert  when  she  was  eleven  years  old, 
and  made  a  concert  tour  when  she  was  thirteen.  On  June  20,  1896, 
she  took  in  competition  the  first  violoncello  prize  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory "with  the  highest  distinction."     Since  then  she  has  journeyed 
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extensively  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  as  a  virtuoso.  Her  first 
appearance  in  this  country  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Con- 
cert in  Music  Hall  on  October  21,  1889,  when  she  played,  under  Mr. 
Gericke,  Lalo's  Concerto  in  D  minor.  She  played  in  Boston  at  a  Sym- 
phony Concert,  October  25,  1902,  Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
No.  2. 


Concerto  for  VioiyONcm,u>,  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

Camiujs  Saint-SaEns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,    1835;   stiU  living  at  Paris.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1872  and  published  in  1873.  It  was 
first  played  at  a  Conservatory  Concert,  January  19,  1873,  by  Tolbecque,* 
to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by 
Wulf  Fries  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February 
17,  1876.  Mr.  Schroeder  played  it  here  at  Symphony  Concerts,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1898,  January  10,  1903.  Mr.  Krasselt  played  it  November 
21,  1903. 

*  August  Tolbecque,  born  at  Paris,  March  30,  1830,  took  the  first  prize  for  violoncello  at  the  Conserv- 
atory in  1849.  He  taught  and  played  at  Marseilles  (1865-71),  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  played  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Conservatory  and  as  a  member  of  the  Maurin  Quartet.  Since  his  retirement  he  has  lived 
at  Niort,  where  he  collects  and  repairs  old  instruments  and  writes  books.  His  chief  works  are  "Quelques 
Considerations  sur  la  Lutherie"  (1890),  "Souvenirs  d'un  Musicien  de  Province"  (1896),  "Notice  Historique 
sur  les  Instruments  a  Cordes  et  a  Archet"  (1898),  "L'Art  du  Luthier"  (1903).  Tolbecque  offered  his 
collection  of  instruments  to  the  French  government  for  the  Paris  Conservatory,  but  there  was  some  delay  in 
appreciation,  and  the  Belgian  government  secured  the  instruments.  Tolbecque  at  once  began  to  make  another 
collection. 


iVOSCaPIANOS 


Have  been  established 
54  Years 

and  are  receiving  more 
f  favorable  comments  to-day  ¥ 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint     '% 
[than  all  other  makes  combined./ 

We  challenge 

Comparisons. 

The  Secret 

of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Pianc^ 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparison 
of  piano  tone  is  mac. 


ivose  (SL  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  /lass. 
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The  concerto  begins  Allegro  non  troppo  in  A  minor,  2-2,  with  the 
announcement  of  a  flowing  theme  by  the  solo  instrument  over  a  tremu- 
lous accompaniment.  This  theme  is  developed  somewhat  by  the  'cello. 
The  orchestra  develops  it  further  against  a  counter-theme  in  the  'cello, 
which  takes  up  the  development  again.  The  second  theme,  of  a  more 
melodious  character  (F  major),  is  also  given  to  the  'cello.  There  is 
only  a  short  development.  The  working-out  of  the  first  theme  is  re- 
sumed, first  in  the  'cello,  then  in  the  orchestra.  A  new  theme  is  in- 
troduced by  way  of  episode,  allegro  molto,  F  major.  The  two  chief 
themes  are  again  used  in  development.  There  is  a  transition  to  a  new 
movement,  Allegretto  con  moto,  B-flat  major,  3-4,  a  minuet.  The 
theme  is  announced  by  muted  strings,  and  the  solo  'cello  enters  with 
another  dance  theme.  These  themes  are  developed,  the  minuet  in  the 
orchestra,  slow  waltz  in  the  'cello.  There  is  a  return  to  the  original 
alia  breve  time  and  pace,  and  the  first  theme  reappears,  but  one  of  its 
figures  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  theme,  which  in  turn  is  developed 
and  leads  to  a  finale  on  the  same  theme  and  a  new  second  theme.  The 
first  theme  makes  another  appearance,  as  does  the  episode.  The  con- 
certo ends  brilliantly  in  A  major. 

The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

Saint-Saens's  second  violoncello  concerto,  Op.  119,  was  published 
early  in  1903.  It  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Hollmann,*  and  was  played  by 
him  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  at  Paris,  March  8,  1903.  The  critics 
found  the  work  inferior  to  the  first  concerto,  and  said  that  it  was  made 
for  a  virtuoso's  holidav. 


Bacchanale  and  Scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain,  'from  "Tann- 
hauser," Act  I.,  Scenes  i  and  2    .     .     Richard  Wagner 

(Bom  atLeipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  AYagner,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
on  October  19,  1S45. 

"Tannhauser,"  opera  in  three  acts,  book  translated  into  French  by 
Charles  Nuitter,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  The 
story  of  the  first  performance,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  of 
the  tumultuous  scenes,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  per- 
formances, is  familiar  to  all  students  of  Wagner,  opera  in  general,  and 
Parisian  manners.  They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without' heat 
and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  ex- 
ploration should  consult  Georges  Servieres's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Opera  en 

•  Hollmann  was  bom  at  Maastricht,  October  16,  1852,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Francois  Servais  at  Brussels 
He  is  known  as  an  eminent  virtuoso  throughout  Europe'  and  he  visited  the  L^dS^^&ll^T  Ue 

1S02,  January  5,  1893.    He  was  here  as  a  member  of  Mme.  Eames's  concert  company,  December  9,  1005. 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  standard,—  one  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  b 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    tKe 
Standard  tKe  world  over  is 

U/ye  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.  There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls  such  important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than   the 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection." 

Josef  Hofmann  says :   "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors." 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one   which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

which  is  musical  or  artistic." 

Chaminade  says  :   "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  to 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires." 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 
the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 


THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

is 


1 86 1 "  (Paris,  1895).  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Princess  Metternich 
beeecd  0/  \apoleon  III.  as  a  personal  favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should 
be  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  Alphonse  Rover,  the  manager, 
i  ordered  to  spare  no  expense.  And  remarkable  concessions  were 
made      as  the  permission  to  introduce  a  German  singer. 

The  first  Tannhauser  at  Paris  was  Albert  Niemann*  (1831-),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Wagnerian  singers.  (He  visited  the  United 
StaUs  in  1886-87,  and  made  his  debut  at  New  York,  November  10,  1886, 
as  Siegmund.)  He  studied  the  part  in  French  with  Obin,  who  declared 
that  he  was  a  most  intelligent  pupil.  "When  he  came  to  Paris,  his 
German  accent  was  very  pronounced."  Niemann,  by  the  way,  had 
taken  singing  lessons  of  Duprez  before  this.  "All  his  d's  were  fs,  his 
f  s  were  v's,  his  b's  were  p's,  and  his  p's  were  b's.  He  gained  enormously 
in  three  weeks."  He  was  alwavs  known  as  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Wagner;  and  a  story  told  by  Emile  Ollivier,  in  his  "I/Empire  Li- 
beral," vol.  v.  (1900),  seems  incredible.  Ollivier  states  that  Niemann 
saw  the  storm  coming,  foresaw  the  angry  mob,  was  frightened,  and 
told  Scudo  that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  opera  if  he  himself  would 
be  let  alone.  If  this  story  came  from  Scudo,  it  is  hardly  worth  a 
thought;  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  Niemann  "had  been 
intimidated  by  hostile  influences,"  and  "created  a  sensation"  at  re- 
hearsal by  refusing  to  sing  the  new  version  of  his  scene  with  Venus. 
Wagner  himself  wrote  to  Mme.  Street  that  he  was  not  sure  of  his  tenor. 
Niemann  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  six  thousand  francs  a  month. 
Tedesco,  the  creator  of  Venus  in  the  Paris  version,  received  the  same 
sum. 

Fortunata  Tedesco,  of  Mantua,  may  still  be  remembered  by  the  oldest 
opera-goers  of  this  city,  for  in  1847  she  drew  all  men  unto  her  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum.  She  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  she  came 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Havana  Opera  Troupe.  When  she  sang,  the 
seats  commanded  a  premium  of  four  or  five  dollars.  It  was  in  ' ' Brnani ' ' 
that  she  shone  with  dazzling  brilliance,  although  she  also  appeared  in 
"Norma,"  "Saffo,"  "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  as  Romeo.  Colonel 
W.  W.  Clapp  tells  us,  in  his  "Record  of  the  Boston  Stage,"  that  the 
honors  paid  to  her  "attained  their  greatest  excess  in  the  casting  at  her 
feet  of  a  warm  admirer's  hat  and  cane,  in  token  of  his  own  entire  pros- 
tration." 

Richard  Grant  White,  whose  appreciation  of  women  was  not  confined 
to  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare,  thus  describes  her: — 

'Tedesco  was  a  great,  handsome,  ox-eyed  creature,  the  picture  of 
lovely  laziness  until  she  was  excited  by  music;  and  then  she  poured 
out  floods,  or  rather  gusts,  of  rich,  clear  sound.  She  was  not  a  great 
artist,  but  her  voice  was  so  copious  and  so  musical  that  she  could  not 
be  heard  without  pleasure,  although  it  was  not  of  the  highest  kind." 

She  had  improved  when  she  arrived  at  Paris  in  1851,  for  Arthur 
Pongin,  an  excellent  judge  of  vocal  art,  praised  not  only  her  form  and 
face  of  ideal  beauty,  but  her  "admirable  voice,  her  great  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  singing,  her  intense  passion,  her  indisputable  command  over 
the  emotions.  .  .  .  She  was  a  singer  of  very  great  talent,  a  virtuoso  who 
possessed  the  skill  and  the  intelligence  of  Y  lyric  tragedian."  And  she 
was  versatile,  for  she  shone  in  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy. 

She  created  the  part  of  Venus  at  her  birth,  but  she  was  thirty-five 

*  A  life  of  Niemann  by  Richard  Stemfeld  was  published  about  a  year  ago  in  Berlin. 
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when  she  appeared  as  Wagner's  ideal.  Wearied  by  the  endless  re- 
hearsals—there were  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  all, — she  grew 
impatient,  and  she  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  marking  Wagner's 
face  with  her  nails.* 

The  criticisms  were  as  a  rule  favorable,  so  far  as  the  singers  were  con- 
cerned. Leon  Leroy  was  not  satisfied  with  Niemann,  "whose  voice," 
he  wrote,  "is  worn  out  in  the  upper  register,  and  he  therefore  seizes  the 
occasion  to  send  forth  from  time  to  time  inhuman  sounds."  Nor  was 
he  pleased  with  Tedesco:  "She  is  reduced  to  low  tones:  the  rest  of  her 
voice  vanished  during  the  rehearsals."  Gasperini  confirms  this  last 
statement:  "The  changes  in  the  scene  of  Venus  compelled  Tedesco 
to  begin  again  the  study  of  her  part,  and  the  difficulties  of  intonation 
had  tired  her  voice." 

Important  changes  were  made  for  this  performance  at  Paris.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act,  he  lengthened  the  scene  be- 
tween Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  he  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfiea  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  i860:  "With  much  en- 
joyment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirety 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  had  conceived  it.  The  ballet- 
master  in  1 86 1  was  Petipa,  who  in  1895  gave  interesting  details  concern- 
ing Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.  The  composer  played  to  him  most 
furiously  the  music  of  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of  measures  affected  by  each  phase 
of  the  Bacchanale. 

Petipa  remarked:  "Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  man.     Quel  diable  d'homine!" 

In  spite  of  what  Petipa  said  in  his  old  age,  we  know  that  Wagner 
wished  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous  ardor.  The  ballet-master 
went  as  far  in  this  respect  as  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Opera 
would  allow.  He  did  not  put  on  the  stage  two  tableaux  vivants  at  the 
end  of  the  Bacchanale,  "The  Rape  of  Europa,"  "Leda  and  the  Swan," 
although  they  were  considered.  To  spare  the  modesty  of  the  ballet 
girls,  these  groups  were  to  be  formed  of  artists'  models.  This  idea  was 
abandoned  after  experiments.  Cambon  made  sketches  of  the  mytho- 
logical scenes,  and  these  were  photographed  and  put  on  glass,  to  be 
reproduced  at  the  performance.  The  proofs  are  still  in  the  archives 
of  the  Opera,  but  they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Petipa  for  his  squeamishness.  Gas- 
perini wrote:  "Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  arranged  by  M. 
Petipa  does  not  respond  to  the  music.  The  fauns  and  nymphs  of 
the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in  the 
Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they 
were  in  the  'Gardens  of  the  Alcazar,.'  the  delight  of  'Moorish  kings.'" 
Gasperini  in  another  article  commented  bitterly  on  this  "glacial"  per- 
formance, this  "orgy  at  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school." 

for  htr^6Teornh'?hrfi0iJat-mi-de,Welenf0nck:  "^me-  Tedesco'  expressly  engaged  for  me;  has  a  superb  head 
lor  Her  role,  only  the  figure  is  just  a  shade  too  ample;  talent  very  considerable  and  well  suited." 
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(The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen  at  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
hauser"  in  Vienna,  November  22,  1875.) 

"Tannhauser"  was  revived  at  the  Op6ra,  May  13,   1895,  with  Van 
Dyck  as  Tannhauser   and   Lucienne   Breval  as  Venn,.     There   were 
thirty-three  performances  that  year,  nineteen  in  1896,  seven  in   1 
seven  in  1898,  sixteen  in  1899,  sixteen  in  1900,  sixteen  in  1901,  six  in 
1902,  and  fifteen  in  1903. 

There  is  much  interesting  information  about  the  first  Parisian  pro- 
duction of  the  opera  in  Wagner's  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesendonek,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis  (London  and  New  York,  1905). 
For  his  description  of  the  Bacchanale  see  pp.  219-223.  Of  the  original 
version  he  said:  "This  court  of  Frau  Venus  was  the  palpable  weak 
spot  in  my  work:  without  a  good  ballet  in  its  day,  I  had  to  manage 
with  a  few  coarse  brush-strokes  and  thereby  ruined  much;  for  I  left 
this  Venusberg  with  an  altogether  tame  and  ill-defined  impression, 
consequently  depriving  myself  of  the  momentous  background  against 
which  the  ensuing  tragedy  is  to  upbuild  its  harrowing  tale.  ...  But 
I  also  recognize  that,  when  I  wrote  my  'Tannhauser,'  I  could  not 
have  made  anything  like  what  is  needed  here;  it  required  a  greater 
mastery,  by  far,  which  only  now  have  I  attained:  now  that  I  have 
written  Isolde's  last  transfiguration,  at  last  I  could  find  alike  the  right 
close  for  the  'Fliegende  Hollander'  overture,  and  also — the  horrors  of 
this  Venusberg."  Wagner  in  the  same  letter  (Paris,  April  10,  i860) 
speaks  of  his  purpose  to  introduce  in  the  scene  "the  northern  Stromkarl, 
emerging  with  his  marvellous  big  fiddle  from  the  foaming  water,"  and 
playing  up  for  a  dance. 
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The  cost  of  the  first  performance  at  Dresden  was  as  follows:— 
Hermann    Dettmer;    Tannhauser,   Tichatschek;    Wolfram,   Mitter- 
wurzer-  Walther,  Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar, 
Risse;  Elisabeth,  Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroder-Devnent ;  a  young 

shepherd,  Miss  Thiele.  .        'rt '  **.    o*.  '  1* **. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre ; 
New  York  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs-  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt ;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus'  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover."  The  Bacchanale  was  performed  from 
manuscript  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  28,  1873. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Lichtmay  as  Elisabeth;  Roemer  as 
Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and  Franosch 
as  the  Landgrave. 


* 


The  part  of  Tannhauser  was  created  by  Joseph  Alois  Tichatschek 
(1807-86),  who  was  a  member  of  tne  Dresden  Opera  House  from  1838 
to  1872.  The  part  of  Venus  was  created  by  Wilhelmine  Schroder- 
Devrient  (1804-60).  The  passionate  lovers  of  the  story  were  shown 
on  the  stage  as  mature  persons  of  discreet  years,  for  the  Tannhauser 
was  thirty-eight  years  old  and  Venus  was  in  her  forty-first  year. 

Tichatschek  was  for  years  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House ;  but 
there  were  cavillers  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He 
was  a  dramatic,  not  a  lyric  singer.  He  was  accused  of  stiffness  in  gest- 
ure and  certain  mannerisms  that  grew  upon  him  while  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Schroder-Devrient.     His  voice  was  not  naturally  free 
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or  flexible,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  Italian  operas  of  the  repertory 
of  the  period.     "Al.  Sincerus,"  the  author  of  "D  Hofthe- 

ater"  (1852),  does  not  attempt  to  suppress  the  criticisms  unfavorable 
to  his  hero:  on  the  contrary,  he  publishes  them  at  length,  and  then  he 
exclaims  in  a  fine  burst:  "Tichatschek  is  a  German  singer.  We 
in  Germany,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  not  without  old  and  new  German 
works,  which  can  stand  honorably  in  competition  with  the  new  Italian 
weak  and  sickly  productions." 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  outsider,  an  acute,  most 
rienced,  discriminating  judge  of  singing.  Henry  F.  Chorley  to 
Tichatschek  in  several  operas,  among  them  "Tannhauser/'  He  wrote 
of  him:  "Among  the  tenors  of  Germany,  Herr  Tichatschek  bears  a 
high  reputation ;  and  few,  in  any  country,  have  ever  crossed  the  stage 
with  an  ampler  proportion  of  natural  advantages.  He  is  of  the  right 
height,  handsome,  his  voice  strong,  sweet,  and  extensive,  taking  the 
altissimo  notes  of  its  register  in  chest  tones.  He  possessed,  too,  in 
1839,  a  youthful  energy  of  manner  calculated  to  gain  the  favor  of  all 
who  hear  and  see  him.  But,  on  returning  to  Dresden  in  1840,  I  found 
that  he  had  abused  this  energy  to  the  evident  deterioration  of  his  voice 
and  style;  and  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  a  few  seasons  more  may 
rivet  him  in  bad  habits  never  to  be  thrown  off,  such  as  sink  their  owner 
among  the  disappointing  legion  of  those  who  'might  have  done  great 
things.' " 

After  Chorley  had  heard  "Tannhauser"  at  Dresden  in  the  forties, 
he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  great  scene  in  the  third  act:  "I  remember 
the  howling,  whining,  bawling  of  Herr  Tichatschek  (to  sing  or  vocally 
to  declaim  this  scene  is  impossible)." 

In  Germany  the  tradition  still  lives  that  Tichatschek  was  the  ideal 
Tannhauser.  Yet  Wagner  wrote  of  him  to  Liszt:  "In  spite  of  his 
voice  Tichatschek  did  not  bring  out  many  points  that  have  not  proved 
beyond  the  reach  of  far  less  gifted  singers.  He  has  only  brilliance  or 
suavity,  not  one  single  true  accent  of  grief."  For  his  sake  Wagner  was 
obliged  to  make  several  cuts  and  minor  omissions. 

Wilhelmine  Schroder-Devrient  (1804-60)  created  the  part  of  Venus. 
She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner ;  she  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
desire  to  make  the  German  operatic  stage  still  more  illustrious ;  she  was 
delighted  with  his  enthusiasm,  his  scorn  of  the  conventionalities ;  and 
some  say  that  she  shared  his  revolutionary  views  concerning  politics. 
According  to  Glasanap-Elhs's  biography  of  Wagner:  "Only  out  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  author  did  she  finally  consent  to  undertake 
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{hv  part  of  Venus,  but  with  the  remark  that  she  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it  unless  she  were  to  appear  in  fleshings  from  top  to  toe ; 
'and  that,'  she  added  with  mock  seriousness,  'you  could  scarcely  expect 
of  a  woman  like  me.'  The  jest  stood  cover  to  a  very  solid  reason :  the 
miseries  of  her  private  life  had  made  this  role  a  peculiarly  trying  one 
for  Schroder-Devrient."  As  Wagner  himself  said:  "The  exceptional 
demands  of  this  role  were  doomed  to  non-fulfilment,  because  irreparable 
circumstances  deprived  her  of  the  unembarrassment  required  by  her 
task." 


ENTR'ACTE. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. 

BY  JOHN  F.  RUNCIMAN. 
(From  "Old  Scores  and  New  Readings.") 
.  .  .  When  his  fame  became  great  and  spread  wide  on  the  Continent, 
he  became  so  important  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  English  musicians  that 
Cambridge  University  thought  fit  to  honor  itself  by  offering  him  an 
honorary  musical  degree.  Tschaikowsky,  simple  soul,  good-humoredly 
accepted  it,  apparently  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  estimation  in  which 
such  cheap  decorations  are  held  in  this  country;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  his  death  he  obtained  a  hearing  in  Russia  for  the  Cambridge 
professor's  music.  The  incident,  comical  as  it  appeared  to  those  of 
us  who  knew  the  value  of  musical  degrees,  the  means  by  which  they 
are  obtained,  and  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  conferred,  yet  served 
a  useful  purpose  by  calling  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
living  a  man  who  had  written  music  that  was  fresh,  a  trifle  strange 
perhaps,  but  full  of  vitality,  and  containing  a  new  throb,  a  new  thrill. 
Since  1893  his  reputation  has  steadily  grown,  but  in  a  curious  way. 
One  can  scarcely  say  with  truth  that  Tschaikowsky  is  popular;  only 
his  "Pathetic"  Symphony  and  one  or  two  smaller  things  are  popular. 
Had  he  not  written  the  "Pathetic,"  one  may  doubt  whether  he  would 
be  much  better  known  to-day  than  he  was  in  1 893.  It  caught  the  public 
fancy  as  no  other  work  of  his  caught  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  its  popu- 
larity many  of  the  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  great  symphony, 
and  on  the  strength  of  the  symphony  Tschaikowsky  a  great  composer. 
(For  in  England  criticism  largely  means  saying  what  the  public  thinks.) 
Passionately  though  that  symphony  is  admired,  hardly  any  other  of  his 
music  can  be  truly  said  to  get  a  hearing;  for,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  it  is  played,  the  public  thoughtfully  stays  away.  It  is  true  that 
the  "Casse  Noisette"  suite  is  always  applauded,  but  it  is  a  trifling  work 
compared  with  his  best.  Tschaikowsky  shares  with  Gray  and  one  or 
two  others  in  ancient  and  modern  times  the  distinction  of  being  famous 
by  a  single  achievement.  The  public  is  jealous  for  the  supremacy  of 
that  achievement,  and  will  not  hear  of  there  being  another  equal  to  it. 
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Whether  the  public  is  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  we  all  are  or  are 
not  just  a  little  inclined  to-day*  to  exaggerate  Tschaikowsky's  gifts  and 
the  value  of  his  music,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was 
a  singularly  fine  craftsman,  who  brought  into  music  a  number  of  fresh 
and  living  elements.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  the  barbarian  and  the  civilised  man,  of  the  Slav  and 
the  Latin  or  Teuton,  the  Slav  barbarian  preponderating.  He  saw 
things  as  neither  Slav  nor  Latin  nor  Teuton  had  seen  them  before;  the 
touch  of  things  aroused  in  him  moods  dissimilar  from  those  that  had 
been  aroused  in  any  one  before.  Hence,  while  we  English  regard  him 
as  a  representative  Russian,  or  at  any  rate  Slav,  composer,  many  Rus- 
sians repudiate  him,  calling  him  virtually  a  Western.  He  has  the  Slav 
fire,  rash  impetuosity,  passion  and  intense  melancholy,  and  much  also 
of  that  Slav  naivete  which  in  the  case  of  Dvorak  degenerates  into  a 
sheer  brainlessness ;  he  has  an  Oriental  love  of  a  wealth  of  extravagant 
embroidery,  of  pomp  and  show  and  masses  of  gorgeous  color;  but  the 
other,  what  I  might  call  the  Western,  civilized  element  in  his  character, 
showed  itself  in  his  lifelong  striving  to  get  into  touch  with  contemporary 
thought,  to  acquire  a  full  measure  of  modern  culture,  and  to  curb  his 
riotous,  lawless  impulse  towards  mere  sound  and  fury.  It  is  this 
unique  fusion  of  apparently  mutually  destructive  elements  and  in- 
stincts that  gives  to  Tschaikowsky's  music  much  of  its  novelty  and 
piquancy.  But,  apart  from  this  uncommon  fusion,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  was  an  original  mind — original  not  only  in  color,  but  in 
its  very  structure.  Had  he  been  pure  Slav  or  pure  Latin,  his  music 
might  have  been  very  different,  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  orig- 
inal. He  had  true  creative  imagination,  a  fund  of  original,  underived 
emotion,  and  a  copiousness  of  invention  almost  as  great  as  Wagner's 
or  Mozart's.  His  power  of  evolving  new  decorative  patterns  of  a  fan- 
tastic beauty  seemed  quite  inexhaustible;   and  the  same  may  be  said 

*"  Old  Scores  and  New  Readings"  was  published  at  London  in  1899. — Ed. 
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of  his  schemes  and  combinations  and  shades  of  color,  and  the  archi- 
tectural plans  and  forms  of  his  larger  works.  It  is  true  that  his  forms 
frequently  enough  approach  formlessness;  that  his  colors — and  es- 
pecially in  his  earlier  music — are  violent  and  inharmonious;  and  that 
in  his  ceaseless  invention  of  new  patterns  his  Slav  naivete  and  lack  of 
humor  led  him  more  than  a  hundred  times  to  write  unintentionally 
comic  passages.  He  is  discursive— I  might  say  voluble.  Again,  he 
had  little  or  no  real  strength — none  of  the  massive,  healthy  strength 
of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wagner:  his  force  is  sheer  hysteria.  He 
is  wanting  in  the  deepest  and  tenderest  human  feeling.  He  is  plausible 
to  a  degree  that  leads  one  to  suspect  his  sincerity,*  and  certainly  leaves 
it  an  open  question  how  long  a  great  deal  of  his  music  will  stand  after 
this  generation,  to  whom  it  appeals  so  strongly,  has  passed  away. 
But  when  all  that  may  fairly  be  said  against  him  has  been  said  and 
given  due  weight,  the  truth  remains  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  great 
composers  of  this  century.  I  myself,  in  all  humility,  allowing  fully 
that  I  may  be  altogether  wrong,  while  convinced  that  I  am  absolutely 
right,  deliberately  set  him  far  above  Brahms,  above  Gounod,  above 
Schumann — above  all  save  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  and  Wagner. 
His  accomplishment  as  a  sheer  musician  was  greater  than  either  Gounod's 
or  Schumann's,  though  far  from  being  equal  to  Brahms' — for  Brahms 
as  a  master  of  the  management  of  notes  stands  with  the  highest,  with 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Wagner;  while  as  a  voice  and  a  new  force  in  music 
neither  Brahms  nor  Schumann  nor  Gounod  can  be  compared  with 
him  other  than  unfavorably.  All  that  are  sensitive  to  music  can 
feel,  as  I  have  said,  the  new  throb,  the  new  thrill ;  and  that  decides  the 
matter.  .  .  . 

The  fame  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  is  still  growing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  because  every  time  we  hear  their  music  it  touches  us; 
while  Weber,  mighty  though  he  is,  will  probably  never  be  better  loved 
than  he  is  to-day,  because  his  marvellously  graphic  picturesque  music 
does  not  touch  us — cannot,  was  not  intended  to,  touch  us;  and  the 
fame  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  host  of  lesser  men  who  did  not  speak 
with  a  human  accent  of  human  woe  and  weal  wanes  from  day  to  day. 
The  composer  who  writes  purely  decorative  music,  or  purely  picturesque 
music,  may  be  remembered  as  long  as  he  who  expresses  human  feeling ; 
but  he  cannot  hope  to  be  loved  by  so  many.  It  is  because  Tschaikow- 
sky  has  so  successfully  put  his  own  native  emotions,  his  own  aspirations 
and  hopes  and  fears  and  sorrows,  into  the  "Pathetic"  that  I  believe  it 
has  come  to  stay  with  us,  while  many  of  his  other  works  will  fade  from 
the  common  remembrance.  Surely  it  is  one  of  the  most  mournful 
things  in  music;  yet  surely  sadness  was  never  uttered  with  a  finer 
grace,  with  a  more  winning  carelessness,  as  one  who  tries  to  smile  gaily 
at  his  own  griefs.  Were  it  touched  with  the  finest  tenderness,  as  Mozart 
might  have  touched  it,  we  might— if  we  could  once  get  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  a  few  of  the  unintentionally  humorous  passages  I  have  re- 
ferred to— have  it  set  by  the  side  of  the  G  minor  and  "Jupiter"  Sym- 
phonies. As  it  is,  it  unmistakably  falls  short  of  Mozart  by  lacking  that 
tenderness,  just  as  it  falls  short  of  Beethoven  by  lacking  profundity 
of  emotion  and  thought;  but  it  does  not  always  fall  so  short.  There 
are  passages  in  it  that  neither  Beethoven  nor  Mozart  need  have  been 
ashamed  to  own  as  theirs.  .  .  . 

♦When  Mr.  Runciman  wrote  this,  he  had  not  read  Tschaikowsky's  correspondence.— Ed. 


When  all  is  said,  in  Tschaikowsky's  music  it  is  the  content    that 
counts.     I  might  describe  that  content  as  modern,  wen-  it  not  that  the 
phrase  means  little.      Tschaikowsky  is  modern  because  be  is  new  ;   and 
in  this  age,  when  the  earth  has  grown  narrow,  and    tales    of    la; 
coasts  and  unexplored  countries  seem  wonderful  no  longer,  we  thl 
ourselves  with  eagerness  upon  the  new  thing,  in  the  minutes  make  it 
our  own,  and  hail  the  inventor  of  it  as  the  man  who  has  said  fof  us  w  hat 
we  had  all  felt  for  years.     Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  Tsehai 
kowsky's  attitude  towards  life,  and  especially  towards  its  sorrows, — 
the  don't-care-a-hang  attitude, — is  modern;  and  anyhow,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  so  new  that  we  seize  it  first  among  a  hundred  other  things, 
this  symphony  is  the  most  modern  piece  of  music  we  have.     It  is  im- 
bued with  a  romanticism  beside  which  the  romanticism  of  Weber  and 
Wagner  seems  a  little  thin-blooded  and  pallid;   it  expresses  for  us  the 
emotions  of  the  over-excited  and  over-sensitive  man  as  they  have  not 
been  expressed  since  Mozart;    and  at  the  present  time  we  are  quite 
ready  for  a  new  and  less  Teutonic  romanticism  than  Weber's,  and  to 
enter  at  once  into  the  feelings  of  the  brain-tired  man.     That  the  "Pa- 
thetic" will  for  long  continue  to  grow  in  popularity  I  also  fully  expect; 
and  that  after  this  generation  has  hurried  away  it  will  continue  to  have 
a  large  measure  of  popularity  I  also  fully   expect,  for  in   it,  together 
with  much  that  appeals  only  to  us  unhealthy  folk  of  to-day,  there  is 
much  that  will  appeal  to  the  race,  no  matter  how  healthy  it  may  be- 
come, so  long  as  it  remains  human  in  its  desires  and  instincts. 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born   at  Votkinsk,   in   the   government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1876-77. 
The  first  draft  was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumenta- 
tion on  August  1 1  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  Septem- 
ber  12.     He  began  work  again  toward  the  end  of  November.     The 
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Andantino  was  finished  on  December  15,  the  Scherzo  on  December  20, 
and  the  Finale  on  December  26,  1877. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the-  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  10,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andantino  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole 
symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20,  1893.  The 
first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  28,  1896,  Mr.  Paur  conductor. 
The  present  performance  is  the  third  at  these  concerts. 

Th\  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend/') ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadeshda  Filaretowna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  January  29,  1831.  She  married 
in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way ;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she 
was  left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concern- 
ing his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  compo- 
sition, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  in- 
timate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman, .  who  is 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man ;  a  woman  that  held 
in  disdain  all  that  is  petty  and  conventional,  but  was  pure  in  thought 
and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. 
She  did  not  long  survive  Tschaikowsky. 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolks,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached 
to  him. 
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The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  i,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood."  In  August,  1877,  writing  to  her, 
he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I  hope  it  will  please  you, 
for  that  is  the  main  thing."  He  wrote  August  12  from  Kamenka :  "The 
first  movement  has  cost  me  much  trouble  in  scoring  it.  It  is  very 
complicated  and  long ;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  the  most  important. 
The  other  movements  are  simple,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them. 
There  will  be  a  new  effect  of  sound  in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much 
from  it.  At  first  the  strings  play  alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.  In 
the  Trio  the  wood-wind  instruments  enter  and  play  alone.  At  the 
end  all  three  choirs  toss  short  phrases  to  each  other.  I  believe  that 
the  effects  of  sound  and  color  will  be  most  interesting."  He  wrote  to 
her  in  December  from  Venice  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  instru- 
mentation :  "No  one  of  my  orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so  much  labor, 
but  on  no  one  have  I  worked  with  so  much  love  and  with  such  devo- 
tion. At  first  I  was  led  on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring  the  symphony 
to  an  end,  and  then  I  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  the  task,  and  now 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it.  My  dear  Nadeshda  Filar etowna,  perhaps 
I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  symphony  is  no  mediocre 
piece;  that  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  made.  How  glad  I  am  that  it 
is  our  work,  and  that  you  will  know  when  you  hear  it  how  much  I 
thought  about  you  in  every  measure !  If  you  were  not,  would  it  ever 
have  been  finished?  When  I  was  in  Moscow  and  thought  that  my 
end  was  about  to  come,*  I  wrote  on  the  first  draft:  'If  I  should  die, 
please  send  this  manuscript  to  N.  F.  von  Meek.'  I  wished  the  manu- 
script of  my  last  composition  to  be  in  your  possession.  Now  I  am 
not  only  well,  but,  thanks  to  you,  in  the  position  to  give  myself  wholly 
to  work,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  written  music  which  cannot  fall  into 
oblivion.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  I  am  wrong ;  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of 
all  artists  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of  their  productions." 
Later  he  had  chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth  of  the  symphony. 

* 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 

*  There  is  reference  here  to  the  crazed  condition  of  Tschaikowsky  after  his  amazing  marriage  to  Antonina 
Iwanowna  Mijukowa.  The  wedding  was  on  July  6,  1877.  He  left  his  wife  at  Moscow,  September  24.  See 
the  programme  book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  January  31,  1903  (pp.  721-724). 

Beethoven  said  :  "  I  never  wrote  noisy  music.  For  my  instrumental  works  I 
meed  an  orchestra  of  about  sixty  good  musicians.  I  am  convinced  that  only  such  a 
number  can  bring  out  the  quickly  changing  graduations  in  performance."— From 
chapter  "  On  Performing  Music." 

Hundreds  of  remarks  equally  interesting  will  be  found  in  "  Beethoven :  The  Ma* 
and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words."  Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  $1.00  net, 
postage  10  cents. 

Ask  your  bookseller  or  send  for  circular  to  the  publisher, 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante 
tenuto,  F  minor,.  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.     This  phrase  is  ai 
by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  tromb 
bassoons,  tuba.       The  main  body  of  the  movement,   Moderate  con 

anima  (in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  expo- 
sition of  the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The 
development  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings. 
The  whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  chai 
Moderate  assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  de- 
scending chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood -wind  and  rising  and 
falling  arpeggios  in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is 
not  the  second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter-theme  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung 
by  flutes  and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden 
change  to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first 
theme  modified  in  the  wood-wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first 
and  second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter-theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  short 
and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi-variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato,,;  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicato,  one  for 
the  wood-wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.     There  are 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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three  chief  themes:  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the 
strings  and  wood-wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass. 
The  second  follows  immediately, — a  folk-tune  for  wood-wind  that  is 
repeated  again  and  again.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  return 
of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme,  sounded  in  harmony  by  full 
orchestra.  Toward  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double  for- 
tissimo by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
a  Russian  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but 
the  characterization  is  loose. 
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THE 


PIANO 

During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 

Indianapolis  Orchestra,  Hans  Schneider,  Con- 
ductor. 

Kneisel  Quartet. 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
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Conductor. 
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Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians whc  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 
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791  TREMONT  STREET 


Represented  in  Troy  by  CLUETT  &  SONS 
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Boston 

~  t  t     MUSIC  HALL,   TROY. 

Symphony  5 
Orchestra 


jg.  Twenty-fifth  Season,  J905-J906. 

A  Seventh  Concert  in  Troy. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  20, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME. 
Beethoven      ....         Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Schumann      .         .         .         .        Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.     Allegro  affettuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo  :  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 

Wagner Bacchanale  from  "  Tannhauser  " 


Tschaikowsky       ....      Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  -  Andante  sostenuto. 

Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 
II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo,  "  Pizzicato  ostinato  "  :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  HAROLD  BAUER. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HAROMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &   Co.,   Makers 

Fi^th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84     .    .     .    Ludwig  van  Bbbthovbm 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  1S11. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  th  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play — nine  numbers  in  all — was  perforn  d  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
Concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beetho- 
ven's death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows 
had  been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  com- 
poser's meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music 
especially  illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  did  not  approve  her 
reading,  which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse, 
inflated,  over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang 
Clarchen's  solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra, 
perfectly  complete  in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best 
Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

*  * 
The   overture  has   a   short,   slow  introduction,   sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.     The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.     The  first  theme  is  in   the   strings;    each   phrase  is  a 
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By  FELIX  WEINGARTNER 


A  treatise  on  the  highest  form  of 
musical  art  by  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  orchestral  conductors.  The 
opinions  here  recorded  are  of  intrin- 
sic value,  fearless  in  conviction  and 
pithy  in  expression,  by  a  critic  who 
is  at  once  scholarly,  unbiassed  in  his 
judgments,  and  unconventional.  It 
is  a  book  not  only  for  music  students, 
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music,  inspiring  as  it  does  a  keener 
and  more  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  masters  who 
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It  is  seldom  so  much  sane  criticism  is  condensed  into  so  few  pages.  It  is 
a  masterly  review  of  the  symphony. —  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

His  book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  pithy,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  sum- 
mary of  the  beliefs  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  years  of  maturity  in  close 
scrutiny  of  the  scores  of  the  masters. —  New  York  Sun. 

The  translation  has  been  sympathetically  done.  Weingartner  says  that 
no  reader  of  this  edition  will  suffer  from  the  false  impression  which  was  read 
into  his  first  edition, —  that  he  considers  further  development  of  the  symphony 
impossible.  The  book  gives  a  concise  and  interesting  comment  on  the  com- 
posers.—  Boston  Journal. 

Musicians  and  students  should  read  this  little  book  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. It  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  technical  books 
pouring  from  the  press. —  Carl  G.  Schmidt. 

In  this  book  Weingartner  has  done  something  to  clear  the  musical  atmos- 
phere, though  some  will  not  like  the  way  their  favorites  have  been  treated, 
however  just  that  treatment  may  be.  The  great  musicians  since  Beethoven 
pass  in  review,  and  the  reader  will  gladly  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  such 
expert  help  in  learning  to  know  them  better. —  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  serves  as  a 
frontispiece.     Price,  $1.00. 
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descending  arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  woodwind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.     The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of   the    sarabande   theme   of   the   introduction,    fortissimo    (striD 
in  A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind, 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,    F  major,   4-4,   begins  pianissimo.     The    full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Mr.  HaroIvD  Bauer  was  born  at  London,  April  28,  1873.  (His 
father  was  German  by  birth,  his  mother  English.)  He  began  his  career 
as  a  violinist,  a  pupil  of  Pollitzer,  who  formed  him  in  many  ways.  He 
played  in  public  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  for  several  years  he 
gave  concerts  with  his  sisters,  Ethel,  a  pianist,  and  Winifred,  a  violinist. 
The  Musical  Times  reviewed  a  concert  given  April  17,  1888,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  an  "efficient  pianist;  but  his  ability  chiefly  displays 
itself  on  the  violin."  In  1892  he  decided  to  be  a  pianist,  and  as 
such  he  is  almost  wholly  self-taught;  for  the  lessons  from  Paderewski 
were  few,  and  Mr.  Bauer  does  not  call  himself  Paderewski's  pupil. 
In  1893  Mr.  Bauer  made  his  d£but  as  a  pianist  in  Paris,  which  is  his 
home.  He  journeyed  through  Russia  with  the  singer  Nikita,  and  he 
has  given  concerts  in  Germany,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  Swe- 
den, Brazil,  and  other  countries  of  South  America. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston,  December  1 , 
1900,  when  he  played  at  a  Symphony  Concert  Brahms's  Concerto  in 
D  minor.  He  played  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
Schumann's  Concert-piece,  Op.  92,  and  Liszt's  "Dance  of  Death," 
January  11,  1902,  and  on  April  5  of  the  same  year  d'Indy's  Symphony 
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on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  orchestra  and  pianoforte,  Op.  25.  On  Octo- 
ber 17,  1903,  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  No.  1,  in  B  flat  minor. 

He  played  in  Boston  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet  Cdsar  Franck's  Quin- 
tet, Op.  44,  February  11,  1901;  and  on  April  7,  1902,  Bach's  Sonata 
in  A  major,  No.  2,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  Cesar  Franck's  Quintet 
in  F  minor;  Brahms's  Piano  Quartet  in  C  minor,  November  17,  1903; 
Schubert's  Piano  Trio  in  B-flat  major,  December  5,  1905. 

He  played  here  with  the  Arbos  Quartet  Tschaikowsky's  Trio,  No- 
vember 23,  1903,  and  with  the  Hoffmann  Quartet  Brahms's  Piano 
Quintet  in  F  minor,  November  12,  1903. 

He  gave  pianoforte  recitals  in  Boston,  December  8,  27,  1900;  Jan- 
uary 1,  7,  15,  February  23,  1901;  January  21,  February  4,  11,  March 
19,  April  12,  1902;  November  4,  December  5,  1903;  January  2,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1904;  November  27,  December  4,  11,  1905. 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54. 

Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,   June  8,  18 10;  died  at   Endenich,  July  29,    1856.) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn 
play  his  own  concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream  of  com- 
posing a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself.  In 
January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  symphony,  a 
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concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the 
virtuosos:   I  must  plan  something  else."  ^ 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  that  he  made 
a  second  attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at  Leipsic 
in  1841,  and  it  was  then  called  a  "Phantasie."  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  by  Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  184 1,  at  a  private  rehearsal 
at  the  Gewandhaus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  1844  to  publish  the 
work  as  an  "Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, "Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a.  publisher.  The  Inter- 
mezzo and  Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden  in  1845. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  her  concert  in  Dresden,  December  4,  1845. 

Otto  Dresel  played  the  concerto  in  Boston  at  one  of  his  chamber 
concerts,  December  10,  1864,  when  a  second  pianoforte  was  substituted 
for  the  orchestra.  S.  B.  Mills  played  the  first  movement  with  orchestra 
at  a  Parepa  concert,  September  26,  1866,  and  the  two  remaining  move- 
ments at  a  concert  a  night  or  two  later.  The  first  performance  in  Bos- 
ton of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral  accompaniment  was  by  Otto 
Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  November  23, 
1866. 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

I.  Allegro  affettuoso,  A  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins,  after 
a  strong  orchestral  stroke  on  the  dominant  E,  with  a  short  and  rigidly 
rhythmed  pianoforte  prelude,  which  closes  in  A  minor.  The  first  period 
of  the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments.  This  thesis  ends 
with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant ;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  antithesis, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  thesis,  played  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  final  phrase  ends  in  the  tonic.  Passage- work  for  the  solo 
instrument  follows.     The  contrasting  theme  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
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short  climax  as  a  tutti  in  F  major.  There  is  canonical  development, 
which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  for  the  pianoforte  and  in  the 
relative  key,  C  major.     The  second  theme  is  practically  am  rsion 

of  the  first,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  development  erf  it ; 
the  second  contrasting  theme  is  derived  likewise  from  the  first  contr 
ing  motive.     The  free  fantasia  begins  andante  espressivo   to    A 
major,  6-4,  with  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  pianoforte 
and  clarinet.     There  is  soon  a  change  in  tempo  to  allegro.     Imitative 
developments  follow,  based  on  the  prelude  passage  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  a  modulation  back  to  C  major  and  then  a  long  development 
of  the  second  theme.     A  fortissimo  is  reached,  and  there  is  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  (wind  instruments)  in  A  minor.     The  third  part  is  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  first.     There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza  for  piano- 
forte;  and  in  the  coda,  allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-4,  there  are  some  new 
developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 

II.  Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso,  F  major,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  simple  romanza  form.  The  first  period  is  made  up  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  The  second  contains 
more  emotional  phrases  for  'cellos,  violins,  etc.,  accompanied  in  ar- 
peggios by  the  pianoforte,  and  there  are  recollections  of  the  first  period, 
which  is  practically  repeated.  At  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  lead  directly  to  the  finale. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  A  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  After  a  few  measures  of  prelude  based  on  the  first  theme  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  motive.  Passage- work  follows,  and 
after*  a  modulation  to  K  major  the  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte  and  continued  in  variation.  This  theme  is  distinguished 
by  constantly  syncopated  rhythm.  There  is  a  second  contrasting 
theme,  which  is  developed  in  florid  fashion  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
free  fantasia  begins  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first  theme. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  D  major  with  the  first  theme  in 
orchestral  tutti ;  and  the  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  except  in  some 
details  of  orchestration.     There  is  a  very  long  coda. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Baermann 
(November  26,    1887),   Mrs.  Steiniger-Clark  (January   11,    1890),   Mr. 
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Joseffy  (April  17,  1897),  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  16,  1901),  Mrs. 
Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (February  14,  1903),  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling, 
(February  25,  1905).  It  was  played  by  Mr.  Paderewski  at  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  2,  1892. 

# 

*  * 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  England  was  at  the  concert 
of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  London,  May  14,  1856.  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  pianist,  and  it  was  her  first  visit  to  England.  She 
gave  a  recital  on  June  30,  1856,  and  the  Musical  World  said  gallantly: 
"The  reception  accorded  to  this  accomplished  lady  on  her  first  coming 
to  England  will  no  doubt  encourage  her  to  repeat  her  visit.  Need  we 
say,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  phrase,  that  she  will  be  'welcome  as  the 
flowers  in  May'?"  Far  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  Atheruzum: 
"That  this  lady  is  among  the  greatest  female  players  who  have  ever 
been  heard  has  been  universally  admitted.  That  she  is  past  her  prime 
may  be  now  added  without  discourtesy,  when  we  take  leave  of  her, 
nor  do  we  fancy  that  she  would  do  wisely  to  adventure  a  second  visit  to 
England." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  visit  that  she  attended  a  performance  of  her 
husband's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri"  (June  23,  1856),  the  first  perform- 
ance in  England.  Her  presence  was  not  advantageous  to  the  success 
of  the  work.  We  now  quote  from  the  Rev.  John  E.  Cox's  "Musical 
Recollections  of  the  Last  Half -century,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  303,  304  (London, 
1872).  He  speaks  of  the  evening  as  "to  all  intents  and  purposes 
wasted.  Mme.  Schumann,  who  had  appeared  at  the  second  concert, 
as  well  as  at  the  second  matinee  of  the  Musical  Union,  and  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  pianiste  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  brilliant  finger,*  pro- 

*  This  use  of  the  word  "finger,"  to  mean  "skill  in  fingering  a  musical  instrument"  or  "touch,"  was  in 
fashion  in  England  for  over  a  century.  In  "Pamela"  (1741):  "Miss  L.  has  an  admirable  finger  upon  the 
harpsichord,"  and  this  was  apparently  the  first  use  of  the  term  with  this  meaning  in  literature.  When  Miss 
Wirt,  the  governess,  played  to  Thackeray's  friend,  Mr.  Snob,  at  the  Ponto's  house,  "The  Evergreens,"  in  Man- 
gelwurzelshire,  some  variations  on  "Sich  a  Gettin'  up  Stairs,"  Mrs.  Ponto  exclaimed,  "What  a  finger!"  and 
Mr.  Snob  added:  "And  indeed  it  was  a  finger,  as  knotted  as  a  turkey's  drumstick,  and  splaying  all  over  the 
piano." — Ed. 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  .s  recog- 
nized as  the  standard,— on*  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  by  all 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    tl\e 
Standard  tKe  world  over  is 

U/ie  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.  There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls  such  important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than   the 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection." 

Josef  Hofmann  says :   "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors." 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one   which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

which  is  musical  or  artistic." 

Chaminade  says  :  "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  to 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires." 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 
the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 
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ducing  the  richest  and  most  even  tone,  and  a  facility  of  execution  that 
was  only  equalled  by  her  taste  and  style,  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
not  amongst  the  audience,  where  her  presence  would  have  obtained 
for  her  both  respect  and  sympathy,  but  actually  upon  the  orchestra, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  conductor,  to  whom  she  gave  from  time  to 
time  directions  which  he  communicated  at  second  hand  to  the  orchestra 
and  vocalists !  If  the  lady  herself  were  so  devoid  of  good  taste  as  not 
to  have  perceived  that  she  was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  position, 
the  directors  at  least  ought  to  have  saved  her  from  herself  by  insisting 
upon  her  absence.  If  they  had,  however,  requested  her  presence,  they 
were  doubly  culpable.  From  this  and  various  other  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  for  either  band,  principals,  or  chorus  to  be  at  their 
ease.  As  for  the  conductor  (Sterndale-Bennett) ,  he  was  much  more 
puzzled  than  complimented  by  an  interference  that  suggested  incom- 
petency on  his  part  and  a  positive  inability  to  guide  his  forces  without 
superior  direction.  .  .  .  The  coldness  with  which  the  entire  performance 
was  received  was  fearfully  disheartening ;  but  to  no  one  could  it  have 
been  more  distressing  than  to  Mme.  Schumann  herself,  who  could  but 
be  aware  of  'the  disappointment  and  aversion  of  the  audience,  whilst 
she  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  defeat'  that  would  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  most  vehement  demonstrations  of  derision,  had  not 
the  audience  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Royalty." 


Piano 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing  to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 
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Bacchanaus  and  Scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain,  from  "Tann- 
hausER,"  Act  I.,  Scenes  i  and  2    .     .     Richard  Wag* 

(Born  atLeipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic-  open  in 
three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com  p. 
on  October  19,  1845. 

"Tannhauser,"  opera  in  three  acts,  book  translated  into  French  by 
Charles  Nuitter,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  13,1861.  The 
story  of  the  first  performance,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  of 
the  tumultuous  scenes,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  per- 
formances, is  familiar  to  all  students  of  Wagner,  opera  in  general,  and 
Parisian  manners.  They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat 
and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  ex- 
ploration should  consult  Georges  Servieres's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Opera  en 
1861"  (Paris,  1895).  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Princess  Metternich 
begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal  favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should 
be  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager, 
was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense.  And  remarkable  concessions  were 
made, — as  the  permission  to  introduce  a  German  singer. 

The  first  Tannhauser  at  Paris  was  Albert  Niemann*  (1831-),  one  of 

*  A  life  of  Niemann  by  Richard  Sternfeld  was  published  about  a  year  ago  in  Berlin. 
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the  most  distinguished  of  Wagnerian  singers.  (He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1886-87,  and  made  his  debut  at  New  York,  November  10,  1886 
as  Siegmund  )  He  studied  the  part  in  French  with  Obin,  who  declared 
that  he  was  a  most  intelligent  pupil.  "When  he  came  to  Pans,  his 
German  accent  was  very  pronounced."  Niemann,  by  the  way,  had 
taken  singing  lessons  of  Duprez  before  this.  "All  his  d's  were  t's,  his 
fs  were  v's,  his  b's  were  p's,  and  his  p's  were  b's.  He  gained  enormously 
in  three  weeks."  He  was  always  known  as  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Wagner;  and  a  story  told  by  fimile  Ollivier,  in  his  "I/Empire  Li- 
beral," vol.  v.  (1900),  seems  incredible.  Ollivier  states  that  Niemann 
saw  the  storm  coming,  foresaw  the  angry  mob,  was  frightened,  and 
told  Scudo  that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  opera  if  he  himself  would 
be  let  alone.  If  this  story  came  from  Scudo,  it  is  hardly  worth  a 
thought;  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  Niemann  "had  been 
intimidated  by  hostile  influences,"  and  "created  a  sensation"  at  re- 
hearsal by  refusing  to  sing  the  new  version  of  his  scene  with  Venus. 
Wagner  himself  wrote  to  Mme.  Street  that  he  was  not  sure  of  his  tenor. 
Niemann  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  six  thousand  francs  a  month. 
Tedesco,  the  creator  of  Venus  in  the  Paris  version,  received  the  same 
sum. 

Fortunata  Tedesco,  of  Mantua,  may  still  be  remembered  by  the  oldest 
opera-gcers  of  this  city,  for  in  1847  she  drew  all  men  unto  her  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum.  She  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  she  came 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Havana  Opera  Troupe.  When  she  sang,  the 
seats  commanded  a  premium  of  four  or  five  dollars.  It  was  in  ' '  Ernani " 
that  she  shone  with  dazzling  brilliance,  although  she  also  appeared  in 
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"Norma  "  "Saffo,"  "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  as  Romeo.  Colonel 
\V  W  Clapp  tells  us,  in  his  "Record  of  the  Boston  Stage,"  that  the 
honors  paid  to  her  "attained  their  greatest  excess  in  the  casting  at  her 
fetft  of  a  warm  admirer's  hat  and  cane,  in  token  of  his  own  entire  pros- 
tration." .    .  ■_ 

Richard  Grant  White,  whose  appreciation  of  women  was  not  confined 
to  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare,  thus  describes  her:— 

"Tedesco  was  a  great,  handsome,  ox-eyed  creature,  the  picture  of 
lovely  laziness  until  she  was  excited  by  music;  and  then  she  poured 
out  floods,  or  rather  gusts,  of  rich,  clear  sound.  She  was  not  a  great 
artist,  but  her  voice  was  so  copious  and  so  musical  that  she  could  not 
be  heard  without  pleasure,  although  it  was  not  of  the  highest  kind." 

She  had  improved  when  she  arrived  at  Paris  in  1851,  for  Arthur 
Pongin,  an  excellent  judge  of  vocal  art,  praised  not  only  her  form  and 
face  of  ideal  beauty,  but  her  "admirable  voice,  her  great  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  singing,  her  intense  passion,  her  indisputable  command  over 
the  emotions.  .  .  .  She  was  a  singer  of  very  great  talent,  a  virtuoso  who 
possessed  the  skill  and  the  intelligence  of  a  lyric  tragedian."  And  she 
was  versatile,  for  she  shone  in  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy. 

She  created  the  part  of  Venus  at  her  birth,  but  she  was  thirty-five 
when  she  appeared  as  Wagner's  ideal.  Wearied  by  the  endless  re- 
hearsals,— there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  all, — she  grew 
impatient,  and  she  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  marking  Wagner's 
face  with  her  nails.* 

The  criticisms  were  as  a  rule  favorable,  so  far  as  the  singers  were  con- 
cerned. Leon  Leroy  was  not  satisfied  with  Niemann,  "whose  voice," 
he  wrote,  "is  worn  out  in  the  upper  register,  and  he  therefore  seizes  the 
occasion  to  send  forth  from  time  to  time  inhuman  sounds."  Nor  was 
he  pleased  with  Tedesco:  "She  is  reduced  to  low  tones :  the  rest  of  her 
voice  vanished  during  the  rehearsals."  Gasperini  confirms  this  last 
statement:  "The  changes  in  the  scene  of  Venus  compelled  Tedesco 
to  begin  again  the  study  of  her  part,  and  the  difficulties  of  intonation 
had  tried  her  voice." 

*  Wagner  wrote  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck:  "Mme.  Tedesco,  expressly  engaged  for  me,  has  a  superb  head 
for  her  role,  only  the  figure  is  just  a  shade  too  ample;  talent  very  considerable  and  well  suited." 
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Important  changes  were  made  for  this  performance  at  Paris.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act,  he  lengthened  the  scene  be- 
tween Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  he  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  i860:  "With  much  en- 
joyment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  had  conceived  it.  The  ballet- 
master  in  1 86 1  was  Petipa,  who  in  1895  gave  interesting  details  concern- 
ing Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.  The  composer  played  to  him  most 
furiously  the  music  of  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of  measures  affected  by  each  phase 
of  the  Bacchanale. 

Petipa  remarked:  "Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  man.     Quel  diable  d'homme!" 

In  spite  of  what  Petipa  said  in  his  old  age,  we  know  that  Wagner 
wished  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous  ardor.  The  ballet-master 
went  as  far  in  this  respect  as  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Ope>a 
would  allow.  He  did  not  put  on  the  stage  two  tableaux  vivants  at  the 
end  of  the  Bacchanale,  "The  Rape  of  Europa,"  "Leda  and  the  Swan," 
although  they  were  considered.  To  spare  the  modesty  of  the  ballet 
girls,  these  groups  were  to  be  formed  of  artists'  models.  This  idea  was 
abandoned  after  experiments.  Cambon  made  sketches  of  the  mytho- 
logical scenes,  and  these  were  photographed  and  put  on  glass,  to  be 
reproduced  at  the  performance.  The  proofs  are  still  in  the  archives 
of  the  Opera,  but  they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Petipa  for  his  squeamishness.  Gas- 
perini  wrote:  "Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  arranged  by  M. 
Petipa  does  not  respond  to  the  music.  The  fauns  and  nymphs  of 
the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in  the 
Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they 
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were  in  the  'Gardens  of  the  Alcazar/  the  delight  of  'Moorish  kings.'" 
Gasperini  in  another  article  commented  bitterly  on  this  ''glacial"  per- 
formance, this  "orgy  at  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school." 

(The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen  at  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
hauser" in  Vienna,  November  22,  1875.) 

"Tannhauser"  was  revived  at  the  Opera,  May  13,  1895,  with  Van 
Dyck  as  Tannhauser  and  Lucienne  Breval  as  Venus.  There  were 
thirty-three  performances  that  year,  nineteen  in  1896,  seven  in  1897, 

ren  in  1898,  sixteen  in  1899,  sixteen  in  1900,  sixteen  in  1901,  six  in 
1902,  and  fifteen  in  1903. 

There  is  much  interesting  information  about  the  first  Parisian  pro- 
duction of  the  opera  in  Wagner's  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis  (London  and  New  York,  1905). 
For  his  description  of  the  Bacchanale  see  pp.  219-223.  Of  the  original 
version  he  said:  "This  court  of  Frau  Venus  was  the  palpable  weak 
spot  in  my  work:  without  a  good  ballet  in  its  day,  I  had  to  manage 
with  a  few  coarse  brush-strokes  and  thereby  ruined  much;  for  I  left 
this  Venusberg  with  an  altogether  tame  and  ill-defined  impression, 
consequently  depriving  myself  of  the  momentous  background  against 
which  the  ensuing  tragedy  is  to  upbuild  its  harrowing  tale.  .  .  .  But 
I  also  recognize  that,  when  I  wrote  my  'Tannhauser/  I  could  not 
have  made  anything  like  what  is  needed  here;  it  required  a  greater 
mastery,  by  far,  which  only  now  have  I  attained:  now  that  I  have 
written  Isolde's  last  transfiguration,  at  last  I  could  find  alike  the  right 
close  for  the  'Fliegende  Hollander'  overture,  and  also- — the  horrors  of 
this  Venusberg."     Wagner  in  the  same  letter  (Paris,  April  10,  i860) 
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speaks  of  his  purpose  to  introduce  in  the  scene  "the  northern  Strmnkarl, 
emerging  with  his  marvellous  big  fiddle  from  the  foaming  water,"  and 
playing  up  for  a  dance. 


* 


The  cast  of  the  first  performance  at  Dresden  was  as  follows: — 

Hermann,  Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitter- 
wurzer;  Walther,  Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar, 
Risse ;  Elisabeth,  Johanna  Wagner ;  Venus,  Schroder-Devrient ;  a  young 
shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre ; 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable   assistance   of   Herr   Louis   Schreiber,    solo   trumpet- 
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player  to  the  king  of  Hanover."    The  Bacchanale  was  performed  from 
manuscript  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  28,  1873. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  January  20,  1871,  with  Lichtmay  as  Elisabeth;  Roemer  as 
Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and  Franosch 
as  the  Landgrave. 


*  * 


The  part  of  Tannhauser  was  created  by  Joseph  Alois  Tichatschek 
(1807-86),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House  from  1838 
to  1872.  '  The  part  of  Venus  was  created  by  Wilhelmine  Schroder- 
Devrient  (1804-60).  The  passionate  lovers  of  the  story  were  shown 
on  the  stage  as  mature  persons  of  discreet  years,  for  the  Tannhauser 
was  thirty-eight  years  old  and  Venus  was  in  her  forty-first  year. 

Tichatschek  was  for  years  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House ;  but 
there  were  cavillers  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He 
was  a  dramatic,  not  a  lyric  singer.  He  was  accused  of  stiffness  in  gest- 
ure and  certain  mannerisms  that  grew  upon  him  while  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Schroder-Devrient.  His  voice  was  not  naturally  free 
or  flexible,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  Italian  operas  of  the  repertory 
of  the  period.  "Al.  Sincerus,"  the  author  of  "Das  Dresdner  Hofthe- 
ater"  (1852),  does  not  attempt  to  suppress  the  criticisms  unfavorable 
to  his  hero :  on  the  contrary,  he  publishes  them  at  length,  and  then  he 
exclaims  in  a  fine  burst:  "Tichatschek  is  a  German  singer.  We  are 
in  Germany,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  not  without  old  and  new  German 
works,  which  can  stand  honorably  in  competition  with  the  new  Italian 
weak  and  sickly  productions." 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  outsider,  an  acute,  most  expe- 
rienced, discriminating  judge  of  singing.  Henry  F.  Chorley  heard 
Tichatschek  in  several  operas,  among  them  "Tannhauser."  He  wrote 
of  him:  "Among  the  tenors  of  Germany,  Herr  Tichatschek  bears  a 
high  reputation;  and  few,  in  any  country,  have  ever  crossed  the  stage 
with  an  ampler  proportion  of  natural  advantages.  He  is  of  the  right 
height,  handsome,  his  voice  strong,  sweet,  and  extensive,  taking  the 
altissimo  notes  of  its  register  in  chest  tones.  He  possessed,  too,  in 
1839,  a  youthful  energy  of  manner  calculated  to  gain  the  favor  of  all 
who  hear  and  see  him.  But,  on  returning  to  Dresden  in  1840,  I  found 
that  he  had  abused  this  energy  to  the  evident  deterioration  of  his  voice 
and  style;  and  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  a  few  seasons  more  may 
rivet  him  in  bad  habits  never  to  be  thrown  off,  such  as  sink  their  owner 
among  the  disappointing  legion  of  those  who  'might  have  done  great 
things.' " 
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After  Chorley  had  heard  "Tannhauser"  at  Dresden  in  the  fori 
he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  great  scene  in  the  third  act:    "I  remember 
the  howling,  whining,  bawling  of  Herr  Tichatschek  (to  sing  or  vocally 
to  declaim  this  scene  is  impossible)." 

In  Germany  the  tradition  still  lives  that  Tichatschek  was  the  ideal 
Tannhauser.  Yet  Wagner  wrote  of  him  to  Liszt:  "In  spite  of  his 
voice  Tichatschek  did  not  bring  out  many  points  that  have  not  proved 
beyond  the  reach  of  far  less  gifted  singers.  He  has  only  brilliance  or 
suavity,  not  one  single  true  accent  of  grief."  For  his  sake  Wagner  was 
obliged  to  make  several  cuts  and  minor  omissions. 

Wilhelmine  Schroder-Devrient  (1804-60)  created  the  part  of  Venus. 
She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner ;  she  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
desire  to  make  the  German  operatic  stage  still  more  illustrious ;  she  was 
delighted  with  his  enthusiasm,  his  scorn  of  the  conventionalities;  and 
some  say  that  she  shared  his  revolutionary  views  concerning  politics. 
According  to  Glasanap-Ellis's  biography  of  Wagner:  "Only  out  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  author  did  she  finally  consent  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Venus,  but  with  the  remark  that  she  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it  unless  she  were  to  appear  in  fleshings  from  top  to  toe; 
'and  that,'  she  added  with  mock  seriousness,  'you  could  scarcely  expect 
of  a  woman  like  me.'  The  jest  stood  cover  to  a  very  solid  reason :  the 
miseries  of  her  private  life  had  made  this  role  a  peculiarly  trying  one 
for  Schroder-Devrient."  As  Wagner  himself  said:  "The  exceptional 
demands  of  this  role  were  doomed  to  non-fulfilment,  because  irreparable 
circumstances  deprived  her  of  the  unembarrassment  required  by  her 
task." 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY. 

BY   JOHN   F.  RUNCIMAN. 

(From  "Old  Scores  and  New  Readings.") 

.  .  .  When  his  fame  became  great  and  spread  wide  on  the  Continent, 
he  became  so  important  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  English  musicians  that 
Cambridge  University  thought  fit  to  honor  itself  by  offering  him  an 
honorary  musical  degree.  Tschaikowsky,  simple  soul,  good-humoredly 
accepted  it,_  apparently  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  estimation  in  which 
such  cheap  decorations  are  held  in  this  country;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  before  his  death  he  obtained  a  hearing  in  Russia  for  the  Cambridge 
professor's  music.  The  incident,  comical  as  it  appeared  to  those  of 
us  who  knew  the  value  of  musical  degrees,  the  means  by  which  they 
are  obtained,  and  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  conferred,  yet  served 
a  useful  purpose  by  calling  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
living  a  man  who  had  written  music  that  was  fresh,  a  trifle  strange 
perhaps,  but  full  of  vitality,  and  containing  a  new  throb,  a  new  thrill. 
Since  1893  his  reputation  has  steadily  grown,  but  in  a  curious  way. 
One  can  scarcely  say  with  truth  that  Tschaikowsky  is  popular;  only 
his  "Pathetic"  Symphony  and  one  or  two  smaller  things  are  popular 
Had  he  not  written  the  "Pathetic,"  one  may  doubt  whether  he  would 
be  much  better  known  to-day  than  he  was  in  1 893 .  It  caught  the  public 
fancy  as  no  other  work  of  his  caught  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  its  popu- 
larity many  of  the  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  great  symphony, 
and  on  the  strength  of  the  symphony  Tschaikowsky  a  great  composer. 
(For  in  England  criticism  largely  means  saying  what  the  public  thinks.) 
Passionately  though  that  symphony  is  admired,  hardly  any  other  of  his 
music  can  be  truly  said  to  get  a  hearing;  for,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  it  is  played,  the  public  thoughtfully  stays  away.  It  is  true  that 
the  "Casse  Noisette"  suite  is  always  applauded,  but  it  is  a  trifling  work 
compared  with  his  best.  Tschaikowsky  shares  with  Gray  and  one  or 
two  others  in  ancient  and  modern  times  the  distinction  of  being  famous 
by  a  single  achievement.  The  public  is  jealous  for  the  supremacy  of 
that  achievement,  and  will  not  hear  of  there  being  another  equal  to  it. 
Whether  the  public  is  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  we  all  are  or  are 
not  just  a  little  inclined  to-day*  to  exaggerate  Tschaikowsky' s  gifts  and 
the  value  of  his  music,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was 
a  singularly  fine  craftsman,  who  brought  into  music  a  number  of  fresh 
and  living  elements.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  the  barbarian  and  the  civilised  man,  of  the  Slav  and 
the  Latin  or  Teuton,  the  Slav  barbarian  preponderating.  He  saw 
things  as  neither  Slav  nor  Latin  nor  Teuton  had  seen  them  before ;  the 
touch  of  things  aroused  in  him  moods  dissimilar  from  those  that  had 
been  aroused  in  any  one  before.  Hence,  while  we  English  regard  him 
as  a  representative  Russian,  or  at  any  rate  Slav,  composer,  many  Rus- 
sians repudiate  him,  calling  him  virtually  a  Western.  He  has  the  Slav 
fire,  rash  impetuosity,  passion  and  intense  melancholy,  and  much  also 
of  that  Slav  naivete  which  in  the  case  of  Dvorak  degenerates  into  a 
sheer  brainlessness ;  he  has  an  Oriental  love  of  a  wealth  of  extravagant 
embroidery,  of  pomp  and  show  and  masses  of  gorgeous  color ;  but  the 
other,  what  I  might  call  the  Western,  civilized  element  in  his  character, 
showed  itself  in  his  lifelong  striving  to  get  into  touch  with  contemporary 

*"  Old  Scores  and  New  Readings"  was  published  at  London  in  1899.— Ed. 
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thought,  to  acquire  a  full  measure  of  modern  culture,  and  to  curb  his 
riotous,  lawless  impulse  towards  mere  sound  and  fury.  It  is  this 
unique1  fusion  of  apparently  mutually  destructive  elements  and  in- 
stincts that  gives  to  Tschaikowsky's  music  much  of  its  novelty  and 
piquancy.  But,  apart  from  this  uncommon  fusion,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  was  an  original  mind — original  not  only  in  color,  but  in 
its  very  structure.  Had  he  been  pure  Slav  or  pure  Latin,  his  music 
might  have  been  very  different,  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  orig- 
inal. He  had  true  creative  imagination,  a  fund  of  original,  underived 
emotion,  and  a  copiousness  of  invention  almost  as  great  as  Wagner's 
or  Mozart's.  His  power  of  evolving  new  decorative  patterns  of  a  fan- 
tastic beauty  seemed  quite  inexhaustible;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  his  schemes  and  combinations  and  shades  of  color,  and  the  archi- 
tectural plans  and  forms  of  his  larger  works.  It  is  true  that  his  forms 
frequently  enough  approach  formlessness;  that  his  colors — and  es- 
pecially in  his  earlier  music — are  violent  and  inharmonious;  and  that 
in  his  ceaseless  invention  of  new  patterns  his  Slav  naivete  and  lack  of 
humor  led  him  more  than  a  hundred  times  to  write  unintentionally 
comic  passages.  He  is  discursive — I  might  say  voluble.  Again,  he 
had  little  or  no  real  strength — none  of  the  massive,  healthy  strength 
of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wagner:  his  force  is  sheer  hysteria.  He 
is  wanting  in  the  deepest  and  tenderest  human  feeling.  He  is  plausible 
to  a  degree  that  leads  one  to  suspect  his  sincerity,*  and  certainly  leaves 
it  an  open  question  how  long  a  great  deal  of  his  music  wTill  stand  after 
this  generation,  to  whom  it  appeals  so  strongly,  has  passed  away. 
But  when  all  that  may  fairly  be  said  against  him  has  been  said  and 
given  due  weight,  the  truth  remains  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  great 
composers  of  this  century.  I  myself,  in  all  humility,  allowing  fully 
that  I  may  be  altogether  wrong,  while  convinced  that  I  am  absolutely 
right,  deliberately  set  him  far  above  Brahms,  above  Gounod,  above 
Schumann — above  all  save  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  and  Wagner. 
His  accomplishment  as  a  sheer  musician  was  greater  than  either  Gounod's 
or  Schumann's,  though  far  from  being  equal  to  Brahms' — for  Brahms 
as  a  master  of  the  management  of  notes  stands  with  the  highest,  with 

*  When  Mr.  Runcimah  wrote  this,  he  had  not  read  Tschaikowsky's  correspondence. — Ed. 
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Bach  Mozart,  and  Wagner;  while  as  a  voice  and  a  new  force  in  music 
neither  Brahms  nor  Schumann  nor  Gounod  can  be  compared  with 
him  other  than  unfavorably.  All  that  are  sensitive  to  music  can 
feel,  as  I  have  said,  the  new  throb,  the  new  thrill;  and  that  decides  the 

matter.  ...  ..„.,.« 

The  fame  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  is  still  growing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  because  every  time  we  hear  their  music  it  touches  us; 
while  Weber,  mighty  though  he  is,  will  probably  never  be  better  loved 
than  he  is  to-day,  because  his  marvellously  graphic  picturesque  music 
does  not  touch  us — cannot,  was  not  intended  to,  touch  us;    and  the 
fame  of   Mendelssohn  and  the  host  of  lesser  men  who  did  not  speak 
with  a  human  accent  of  human  woe  and  weal  wanes  from  day  to  day. 
The  composer  who  writes  purely  decorative  music,  or  purely  picturesque 
music,  may  be  remembered  as  long  as  he  who  expresses  human  feeling; 
but  he  cannot  hope  to  be  loved  by  so  many.     It  is  because  Tschaikow- 
sky  has  so  successfully  put  his  own  native  emotions,  his  own  aspirations 
and  hopes  and  fears  and  sorrows,  into  the  "Pathetic"  that  I  believe  it 
has  come  to  stay  with  us,  while  many  of  his  other  works  will  fade  from 
the  common  remembrance.     Surely  it  is  one  of  the  most  mournful 
things  in  music;    yet  surely  sadness  was  never  uttered  with  a  finer 
grace,  with  a  more  winning  carelessness,  as  one  who  tries  to  smile  gaily 
at  his  own  griefs.     Were  it  touched  with  the  finest  tenderness,  as  Mozart 
might  have  touched  it,  we  might — if  we  could  once  get  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  a  few  of  the  unintentionally  humorous  passages  I  have  re- 
ferred to — have  it  set  by  the  side  of  the  G  minor  and  "Jupiter"  Sym- 
phonies.    As  it  is,  it  unmistakably  falls  short  of  Mozart  by  lacking  that 
tenderness,  just  as  it  falls  short  of  Beethoven  by  lacking  profundity 
of  emotion  and  thought;  but  it  does  not  always  fall  so  short.     There 
are  passages  in  it  that  neither  Beethoven  nor  Mozart  need  have  been 
ashamed  to  own  as  theirs.  .  .  . 

When  all  is  said,  in  Tschaikowsky's  music  it  is  the  content  that 
counts.  I  might  describe  that  content  as  modern,  were  it  not  that  the 
phrase  means  little.  Tschaikowsky  is  modern  because  he  is  new ;  and 
in  this  age,  when  the  earth  has  grown  narrow,  and  tales  of  far-off 
coasts  and  unexplored  countries  seem  w-onderful  no  longer,  we  throw 
ourselves  with  eagerness  upon  the  new  thing,  in  five  minutes  make  it 
our  own,  and  hail  the  inventor  of  it  as  the  man  who  has  said  for  us  what 
we  had  all  felt  for  years.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  Tschai- 
kowsky's attitude  towards  life,  and  especially  towards  its  sorrows, — 
the  don't-care-a-hang  attitude, — is  modern;  and  anyhow,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  so  new  that  we  seize  it  first  among  a  hundred  other  things, 
this  symphony  is  the  most  modern  piece  of  music  we  have.  It  is  im- 
bued with  a  romanticism  beside  which  the  romanticism  of  Weber  and 
Wagner  seems  a  little  thin-blooded  and  pallid;  it  expresses  for  us  the 
emotions  of  the  over-excited  and  over-sensitive  man  as  they  have  not 
been  expressed  since  Mozart;  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  quite 
ready  for  a  new  and  less  Teutonic  romanticism  than  Weber's,  and  to 
enter  at  once  into  the  feelings  of  the  brain-tired  man.  That  the  "Pa- 
thetic" will  for  long  continue  to  grow  in  popularity  I  also  fully  expect; 
and  that  after  this  generation  has  hurried  away  it  will  continue  to  have 
a  large  measure  of  popularity  I  also  fully  expect,  for  in  it,  together 
with  much  that  appeals  only  to  us  unhealthy  folk  of  to-day,  there  is 
much  that  will  appeal  to  the  race,  no  matter  how  healthy  it  may  be- 
come, so  long  as  it  remains  human  in  its  desires  and  instincts. 
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Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36    .    .     .     Peter  Tschaikov. 

(Born   at  Votkinsk,   in   the   government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1876-77. 
The  first  draft  was  finished  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumenta- 
tion on  August  1 1  of  that  year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  Septem- 
ber 12.  He  began  work  again  toward  the  end  of  November.  The 
Andantino  was  finished  on  December  15,  the  Scherzo  on  December  20, 
and  the  Finale  on  December  26,  1877. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  10,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andantino  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,'  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole 
symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20,  1893.  The 
first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  28,  1896,  Mr.  Paur  conductor. 
The  present  performance  is  the  third  at  these  concerts. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend") ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadeshda  Filaretowna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  January  29,  1831.  She  married 
in  1 848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she 
was  left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.  Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 
certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concern- 
ing his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  compo- 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolks,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  TDctober  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached 
to  him. 


Beethoven  said  :  "  I  never  wrote  noisy  music.  For  my  instrumental  works  I 
need  an  orchestra  of  about  sixty  good  musicians.  I  am  convinced  that  only  such  a 
number  can  bring  out  the  quickly  changing  graduations  in  performance." — From 
chapter  "  On  Performing  Music." 

Hundreds  of  remarks  equally  interesting  will  be  found  in  "Beethoven:  The  Man 
and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words."  Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  |i.oo  net» 
postage  10  cents. 

Ask  your  bookseller  or  send  for  circular  to  the  publisher, 

B,  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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sition,  and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and  in- 
timate. Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man ;  a  woman  that  held 
in  disdain  all  that  is  petty  and  conventional,  but  was  pure  in  thought 
and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental. 
She  did  not  long  survive  Tschaikowsky. 

The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  1,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedi- 
cate this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes 
of  your  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other 
work  would  be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a  determined  mood."  In  August,  1877,  writing  to  her, 
he  referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I  hope  it  will  please  you, 
for  that  is  the  main  thing. ' '  He  wrote  August  1 2  from  Kamenka :  ' '  The 
first  movement  has  cost  me  much  trouble  in  scoring  it.  It  is  very 
complicated  and  long ;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  the  most  important. 
The  other  movements  are  simple,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them. 
There  will  be  a  new  effect  of  sound  in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much 
from  it.  At  first  the  strings  play  alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.  In 
the  Trio  the  wood- wind  instruments  enter  and  play  alone.  At  the 
end  all  three  choirs  toss  short  phrases  to  each  other.  I  believe  that 
the  effects  of  sound  and  color  will  be  most  interesting."  He  wrote  to 
her  in  December  from  Venice  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  instru- 
mentation: "No  one  of  my  orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so  much  labor, 
but  on  no  one  have  I  worked  with  so  much  love  and  with  such  devo- 
tion. At  first  I  was  led  on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring  the  symphony 
to  an  end,  and  then  I  grew  more  and  more  fond  of  the  task,  and  now 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it.  My  dear  Nadeshda  Filaretowna,  perhaps 
I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  symphony  is  no  mediocre 
piece;  that  it  is  the  best  I  have  yet  made.  How  glad  I  am  that  it 
is  our  work,  and  that  you  will  know  when  you  hear  it  how  much  I 
thought  about  you  in  every  measure !  If  you  were  not,  would  it  ever 
have  been  finished?  When  I  was  in  Moscow  and  thought  that  my 
end  was  about  to  come,*  I  wrote  on  the  first  draft:  'If  I  should  die, 
please  send  this  manuscript  to  N.  F.  von  Meek.'  I  wished  the  manu- 
script of  my  last  composition  to  be  in  your  possession.  Now  I  am 
not  only  well,  but,  thanks  to  you,  in  the  position  to  give  myself  wholly 
to  work,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  written  music  which  cannot  fall  into 
oblivion.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  I  am  wrong;  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of 
all  artists  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of  their  productions." 
Later  he  had  chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth  of  the  symphony. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 

Iw  Jo^rMSiinW,nCe^re  t05-e  CrEZed  conAi^  of  Tschaikowsky  after  his  amazing  marriage  to  Antonina 
theTo^ammrhoT^  I^^  Wal°n  J^ly  6>  ^7-  He  left  his  wife  at  Moscow,  September  24.  See 
the  programme  book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  January  31,  i9o3i(pp.  721-724). 
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nets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 
The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.  This  phrase  is  answered 
by  wood-wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con 
anima  (in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  expo- 
sition of  the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The 
development  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings. 
The  whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change, 
Moderato  assai,  quasi  andante.  A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  de- 
scending chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  rising  and 
falling  arpeggios  in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is 
not  the  second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter-theme  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme  is  sung 
by  flutes  and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden 
change  to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first 
theme  modified  in  the  wood-wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first 
and  second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter-theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  short 
and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi-variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. . 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicato,  one  for 
the  wood-wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
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The  Finale  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  There  are 
three  chief  themes:  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the 
strings  and  wood-wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass. 
The  second  follows  immediately,— a  folk-tune  for  wood-wind  that  is 
repeated  again  and  again.  The  third  theme  appears  after  a  return 
of  the  first,— a  joyous,  march-like  theme,  sounded  in  harmony  by  full 
orchestra.  Toward  the  end  the  Fate  theme  is  proclaimed  double  for- 
tissimo by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
a  Russian  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but 
the  characterization  is  loose. 
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Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Muller  F.  _ 


Clarinets 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Regestein,  E- 

Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A 

Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.-  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H,  Dworak,  J.  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon 
Debuchy,  A. 


Horns 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals. 
Senia,  T, 


Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell,  J. 


Represented  in   Providence   by  QOFF    &   DARLING 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


INFANTRY    HALL, 
^.  Providence. 

"V*  Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905  1906. 

One  Hundred  and  First  Concert  in 
Providence. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  1, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Egmont,"Op.  84 


F.  Converse    . 


Schubert 


I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


Ballade  for  Baritone  and  Orchestra 
First  time  in  Providence 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 


Song  with  Orchestra  : 
Marschner 


Aria,  "  Hans  Heiling  " 


Vincent  d'Indy 


Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  Orchestra  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  25 


I.     Assez  lent,  moderement  anime,  un  peu  plus  vite,  etc. 
II.     Assez  modere,  mais  sans  lenteur. 
III.     Anime. 

(Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  Pianist  ) 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  DAVID  BISPHAM. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  d'Indy  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    {§f   Co.,   Makers 

F^h    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Providence  by 
GOFF   &  DARLING 

.276  Westminster  Street 
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Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  .  .  .  Ludwig  van  Bbethovbn 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  1S11. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  tb  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play — nine  numbers  in  all — was  perforn  d  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
Concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beetho- 
ven's death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows 
had  been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  com- 
poser's meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music 
especially  illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her 
reading,  which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse, 
inflated,  over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang 
Clarchen's  solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra, 
perfectly  complete  in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best 
Boston  musicians." 


New  Song's  and  Ballads  for 
Teachers  and  Recital-g'ivers 


April's  Here 

Now  sleeps  the  Crimson 

Petal 
Light  of  mine  Eyes 
If  I  built  a  World  for  you 
Three  Encore  Songs 
Little  White  Sun 
Sea  hath  its  Pearls 
Violet  and  the  Rose 
Indian  River  Song 


Soprano 

By  Landon  Ronald 


Roger  Quilter 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 

L.  Lehmann 

P.  Bowie 

Cuthbert  Wynne 

Ellen  Cowdell 

A.  L. 

A.  Woodforde-Finden 


Contralto 


A  Breton  Lullaby 
Living  Poems 
I  am  not  Fair 
Kashmira  Song 
Soft  falls  the  Dusk 


By  Reginald  Somerville 
R.  Batten 
F.  Paolo  Tosti 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
Muriel  Nelson 


Tenor 


My  ain  Folk 
A  Smile 
Beloved 
In  the  Dawn 


By  Laura  Lemon 
Landon  Ronald 
A.  Goring  Thomas 
Edward  Elgar 


Baritone  and  Bass 


Two  Elizabethan  Lyrics 

My  Captain 

Soldier's  Toast 

Vagabond 

Love  of  a  Heart,  that's  True 

Give  a  Man  a  Horse 


By  H .  Lane  Wilson 
Cyril  Scott 
J.  Airlie  Dix 
R.  V.  Williams 
A.  Woodforde-Finden 
G.  H.  S.  Lewis 


BOOSEY   &  COMPANY,    9   East   17th  Street,  JNEW  YORK 


The  Symphony  since  Beethoven 

By  FELIX  WEINGARTNER 


"l 


A  treatise  on  the  highest  form  of 
musical  art  by  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  orchestral  conductors.  The 
opinions  here  recorded  are  of  intrin- 
sic value,  fearless  in  conviction  and 
pithy  in  expressfon,  by  a  critic  who 
is  at  once  scholarly,  unbiassed  in  his 
judgments,  and  unconventional.  It 
is  a  book  not  only  for  music  students, 
but  for  all  who  listen  to  orchestral 
music,  inspiring  as  it  does  a  keener 
and  more  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  masters  who 
have  wrought  in  this  form. 

It  is  seldom  so  much  sane  criticism  is  condensed  into  so  few  pages.  It  is 
a  masterly  review  of  the  symphony. —  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

His  book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  pithy,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  sum- 
mary of  the  beliefs  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  years  of  maturity  in  close 
scrutiny  of  the  scores  of  the  masters. —  New  York  Sun. 

The  translation  has  been  sympathetically  done.  Weingartner  says  that 
no  reader  of  this  edition  will  suffer  from  the  false  impression  which  was  read 
into  his  first  edition, —  that  he  considers  further  development  of  the  symphony 
impossible.  The  book  gives  a  concise  and  interesting  comment  on  the  com- 
posers.—  Boston  Journal. 

Musicians  and  students  should  read  this  little  book  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. It  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  technical  books 
pouring  from  the  press. —  Carl  G.  Schmidt. 

In  this  book  Weingartner  has  done  something  to  clear  the  musical  atmos- 
phere, though  some  will  not  like  the  way  their  favorites  have  been  treated, 
however  just  that  treatment  may  be.  The  great  musicians  since  Beethoven 
pass  in  review,  and  the  reader  will  gladly  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  such 
expert  help  in  learning  to  know  them  better. —  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  serves  as  a 
frontispiece.     Price,  $1.00. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houseg. 


All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 


*  * 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a 
descending  arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins  ; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage- work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings), 
in  A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,   and  strings. 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 

Lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  FLOOR  COVERINGS  can 
always  find  here  choice  TURKISH  and  PERSIAN  RUGS 
and  CARPETS. 

Our  facilities  in  getting  the  best  Antiques  and  the  finest 
products  of  the  hand  looms  are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  fur- 
nish rugs  of  merit  at  reasonable  prices. 

BEZAZIAN   BROS. 

369    WESTMINSTER    STREET. 


cs^k^MW  D 


Our  Piano  Store  begs  to  announce 
the  appearance  of 


Marteau  and  Gerardy 

The  Great  French  Violinist  The  Famous  Belgian  'Cellist 

IN  A 

Double  Concert 

AT 

Infantry   Hall 

TUESDAY    EVENING,    MARCH    27,    1906 

Providence   has  not  had  a  double  event  of  such  importance  since  the  memorable  tour 
of  Rubinstein  and  Wieniawski  thirty-three  years  ago. 
Detailed  information  at  our  piano  warerooms,  second  floor. 

ADVANCE  SALE  OF   SEATS  at  our  piano  warerooms,  beginning  Monday,  March  19 

Prices,  $1-22,  $1-52,  and  $2-2°. 

KNABE  PIANO  USED 


We  also  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  people  of  Providence  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  now 

SOLE  REPRESENTATIVES  for  Rhode  Island 
and  Vicinity  for 

THE  CELEBRATED 


Knabe  Pianos 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything  especially  commendatory  of  them 
to  you.  The  high  position  occupied  by  the  house  of  Knabe  for  more  than 
half  a  century  is  understood  nowhere  better  than  here. 

A  beautiful  little  Knabe  mahogany  upright,  $450. 

Knabe  Mignon  Grand,  only  five  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  $750. 

Our  usual  terms  of  payment  apply. 

Allow  us  to  show  you  all  the  new  Knabe  styles. 

ANQELUS  PIANO=PLAYER 
AUTOPIANO,  EMERSON=ANGELUS,  and  the  great  KNABE=ANGELUS. 

THE  SHEPARD  COMPANY 
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"La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci"  (after  the  Poem  by  Keats),  Ballade 
for  Baritone  Solo  and  Orchestra,  Op.  12. 

Frederick  S.  Converse 

(Born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  January  5,  1871 ;  now  living  at  Westwood,  Mass.) 

"La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci"  was  composed  by  Mr.  Converse  in  1902. 
It  was  written  originally  for  voice  and  orchestra,  but  a  paraphrase  for 
pianoforte  and  voice  has  been  published.  "The  ballade,"  writes  Mr. 
Converse,  "is  in  the  nature  of  a  symphonic  poem  with  voice  part. 
.There  are  extended  orchestral  interludes  expressive  of  the  moods  of 
the  text."  The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  one  double- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  tuba,  a 
set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
one  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Mr.  Bispham  sang  the  ballade  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  at 
a  private  concert  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston,  March  29,  1903. 

Keats's  poem  was  included  in  the  journal  letter  to  George  Keats, 
date  February-May,  18 19,  and  headed  Wednesday  evening,  28th  April. 
The  revised  version,  which  begins  "Ah,  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched 
wight,"  was  first  published  in  the  Indicator  of  May,  1820,  with  a  short 
preface  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Mr.  Converse  has  set  music  to  the  original  version. 

O  what  can  ail  thee  Knight  at  arms 

Alone  and  palely  loitering? 
The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  Lake 

And  no  birds  sing! 

O  what  can  ail  thee  Knight  at  arms 

So  haggard  and  so  woe  begone? 
The  squirrel's  granary  is  full 

And  the  harvest's  done. 


Dr.  M.  W.   SMALL  &  SON 

Dentists 

INFANTRY  BUILDING  144  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Telephone  3991-3 
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I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew, 
And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 

Fast  withereth  too 

I  met  a  Lady  in  the  Meads 

Full,  beautiful,  a  faery's  child 
Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light 

And  her  eyes  were  wild — 

I  made  a  Garland  for  her  head, 

And  bracelets  too,   and  fragrant  Zone 

She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love 
And  made  sweet  moan — 

I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long 

For  sidelong  would  she  bend  and  sing 
A  faery's  song — 

She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet 
And  honey  wild  and  manna  dew 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said 
I  love  thee  true — ■ 

She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot 

And  there  she  wept  and  sigh'd  full  sore, 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four — 

And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep 

And  there  I  dream' d  Ah  Woe  betide! 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dreamt 
On  the  cold  hill  side 

I  saw  pale  Kings  and  Princes  too 

Pale  warriors  death  pale  were  they  all 

They  cried  La  belle  dame  sans  merci 
Thee  hath  in  thrall. 


Sohmer  Pianos 

Intending  purchasers  of  a  strictly  first-class  piano  should  not  fail  to  examine  the 
merits  of  the  world-renowned 


SOHMER 


It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured  musical  public  on  account  of 
its  unsurpassed  tone  quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design,  and  finish. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  exquisite  Bijou  Grand  and  Upright  Pianos. 

Time  sales  with  responsible  parties  are  acceptable.  Pianos  taken  in  exchange  as 
part  payment  on  new  instruments. 

THE  BOWER  PIANO  CO. 

,     WAREROOM,  619  WESTMINSTER  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OE  MUSIC 

Founded   1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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I  saw  their  starv'd  lips  in  the  gloam 

With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 
And  I  awoke,  and  found  me  here 

On  the  cold  hill's  side 

And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 

Alone  and  palely  loitering; 
Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  Lake 

And  no  birds —  .  .  . 

Mackenzie's  orchestral  ballad,    "La  belle   dame  sans  merci,"   was 
produced  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  London,  in  18^3. 


Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,   1797;    died  at  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828.) 

The  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert,  Vienna, 
December  17,  1865,  under  Herbeck's  direction.  The  programme  was 
as  follows : — 


La  Parisienne 


F*m 


La  Parisienne  Corsets  are  exclusively 
custom-made  and  embody  the  most 
advanced  ideas. 

La  Parisienne  models  give  the  dainty, 
tapering  waist-line  now  the  fashion. 

My  large  line  of  imported  materials 
will  suit  the  most  fastidious. 

A  line  of  ready-to-wear  corsets  always 
on  hand.    Refitted  free  of  charge. 


Registered  Trade-mark 


Caesar  Misch  Building,  Room  414 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


MLLE.    E.    L.    CLAFF 


171  Tremont  Street,  Rooms  43,  44 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Overture  in  C  minor  (new) Huttenbrenner 

Symphonie  in  B  minor Schubert 

I',  fndfnte  }  (MS'     Fi^  time.) 
3    Presto  vivace,  D  major 


Herbeck 


Old  German  Songs,  unaccompanied 
i.  Liebesklage  ) 

2.  Jagergliick   >      '    '  

(First  time.) 

Symphony  in  A Mendelssohn 

The  Unfinished  Symphony  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, in  1867.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral 
Union,  led  by  Mr.  Zerrahn,  February  26,  1868. 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  B  minor,  3-4,  opens  with 
a  solemn  phrase  in  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  low  octaves.  The  first 
and  second  violins  enter  in  the  ninth  measure  with  restless  passage- 
work  in  thirds  and  sixths,  an  accompaniment  to  a  lamenting  theme 


Have  been  established 
54  Years     ,  / 

and  are  receiving  more        /  * 
'favorable  comments  to-day  i-- 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint 
fthan  all  other  makes  combined. 

We  challenge 

Comparisons. 

The  Secret 

of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Piano 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparison 
of  piano  tone  is  mac 


iVOSe  (SL  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  /lass. 
Represented  in  Proyidence  by^JOSEPH  M.  MAO  &  CO.,  347  Westminster  Street 
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of  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  classi- 
fication of  these  motives.  Let  us  quote  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp:  "I  have 
long  been  in  doubt  exactly  how  to  classify  these  three  phrases;  indeed, 
I  think  I  have  classified  them  differently  each  time  I  have  had  to  an- 
alyze the  symphony  for  these  programme-books.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  on  maturer  consideration,  that  the  true  classification,  the 
one  most  consistent  with  the  ordinary  canons  of  the  sonata-form,  is 
this.  The  plaintive  melody  of  the  oboe  and  clarinet  is  but  the  con- 
tinuation and  further  development  of  the  initial  phrase  of  the  'cellos 
and  double-basses — or  the  response  to  it — and  the  two  together  con- 
stitute the  first  and  second  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  nervous 
passage- work  in  the  violins  is  the  counter- theme  to  this."  The  de- 
velopment is  suddenly  cut  short  by  syncopated  chords  in  the  full 
orchestra.  A  long-held  D  in  horns  and  bassoons  is  followed  by  a 
modulation  to  G  major,  and  the  most  Schubertian  second  theme  is  sung 
first  by  'cellos  against  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  violas  and  the 
clarinets,  and  then  by  violins  in  octaves.  The  development  is  soon 
of  an  imitative  contrapuntal  character.  The  free  fantasia  is  a  long 
and  elaborate  working-out  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic, 
and  the  second  theme  enters  in  D  major.  The  coda  is  short  and  based 
on  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme. 


The  KIMBALL  PIANO 

A 

GREAT  FAVORITE 

FAMOUS  musicians,  Patti,  Nordica,  Liebling,  Ganz,   Seeboeck,  and  hundreds  of 
others,  have  bestowed  the  highest  praise  on  the  KIMBALL  PIANO.     This  has  been 
supplemented  by  highest  awards  and  gold  medals  received  at  the  world's  greatest 
expositions. 

But  the  true  source  of  greatness  and  popularity  of  the  KIMBALL  PIANO  is  in 
itself, —  in  its  rich,  singing  tone  quality,  its  evenly  balanced  scale,  responsive  action,  and 
splendid  wearing  quality.     The  demand  for  KIMBALL  PIANOS  is 

THREE  TIMES   GREATER 

than  for  any  other  piano  in  the  world.     This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  absolutely  true, 
borne  out  by  the  annual  sales  of  KIMBALL  PIANOS. 

We  also  sell  the  Chase  &  Baker  Piano  Player,  "  master  of  them  all,"  and  the  old 
reliable  Hallet  &  Davis  Pianos. 

JAMES  PARKINSON, 

292  WEYBOSSET  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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Holds   America's  Highest   Prize 


BAKER'S 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 


\£\ 


Absolutely  pure,  with  a  most 
delicious  flavor,  made  by  a 
scientific  blending  of  the  best 
cocoa  beans  grown  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
backed  by  i  2.6  years  of  suc- 
cessful manufacture  and  by 
§§^  46  highest  awards  in  Europe 


and    America, — an   unparal- 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


leled  record  of  achievement. 


Be  sure  that  you  get   the  genuine, 
with  the  trade=mark  on  the  package. 

Directions  for  preparing  more  than  one  hundred  dainty 
dishes  in  our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  sent  free  on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780       DORCHESTER,  HASS. 
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The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  3-8,  is  in  sona- 
tina form,  "the  sonata  form  without  the  free  fantasia."  The  first 
theme  is  in  E  major  in  the  strings.  Wind  instruments  interrupt  oc- 
casionally. A  subsidiary  theme  is  given  out  forte  by  wood-wind 
and  brass  over  a  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  strings.  There  is  a  re- 
turn of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  second  theme  is  a 
clarinet  solo  in  C-sharp  minor  over  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  strings. 
The  theme  suffers  modulation  in  the  development.  A  subsidiary  in 
C-sharp  minor  is  announced  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  and  a 
theme  in  D  major  follows;  the  first  violins  imitate  the  'cellos  and  the 
double-basses  against  a  syncopated  accompaniment  in  second  violins 
and  violas.  There  is  a  free  closing  passage,  based  on  figures  from  this 
conclusion  theme.  The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  same  scheme  with  the  conventionally  regular  changes 
of  tonality.  The  coda  is  short  and  built  on  the  conclusion  theme  and 
the  first  theme. 


Aria,  "Upon  that  Day,"  from  "Hans  Helling." 

Hkinrich  Marschnkr 

(Born  at  Zittau,  August  16,  1795;  died  at  Hanover,  December  14,  1861.) 

"Hans  Heiling,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts  and  with  a  prelude 
before  the  overture,  libretto  by  Eduard  Devrient,*  music  by  Marschner, 

*Philipp  Eduard  Devrient,  opera  singer,  librettist,  manager,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  play-actor,  Ludwig 
Devrient,  was  born  at  Berlin,  August  n,  1801.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  which  developed 
into  a  bass  baritone.  In  1818  he  entered  the  Sing  Akademie,  where  Zelter  taught  him  singing  and  harmony. 
On  Good  Friday  of  1810  he  sang  for  the  first  time  in  public  (the  bass  part  in  Graun's  "Death  of  Jesus"). 
His  success  was  such  that  he  soon  appeared  in  opera,  but  not  under  his  own  name,  as  Thanatos  in  "Alceste." 
His  first  operatic  appearance  under  his  own  name  was  as  Masetto  on  April  25,  18 19;  and  he  was  then 
engaged  for  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera.  From  1820  to  1836  he  sang  many  parts,  from  the  Chief  Priest  in 
"Alceste"  to  the  English  Lord  in  "Fra  Diavolo,"  from  Iago  in  Rossini's  "Othello"  to    Figaro  in  Rossini's 

PLAIN   CHANT 

ACCORDING  TO  THE 

Benedictines  of  Solesmes 

AS  DIRECTED  BY 

POPE  PIUS  X. 

WILL  BE  TAUGHT  BY 

Mr.  J.    D.    BUCKINGHAM 

Organist  and  Director,  St.  Michael's, 

Who  has  studied  for  the  past  two  summers  under  the  best  European  authorities.  Cath- 
olic organists  and  choirmasters  may  address  Mr.  Buckingham  either  at  42  Conrad  Build- 
ing, Providence,  or  32  Steinert  Hall,  Boston. 
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was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin,  on 
May  24,  1833.     Devrient  created  the  part  of  Hans  Heiling.' 
The  words  of  Heiling's  aria  (Act  I.,  No.  3)  are  as  follows:— 

An  jenem  Tag  da  du  mir  Treue  versprochen, 

Als  ich  in  Wonn'  und  Schmerz  zu  deinen  Fussen  rang, 

Da  ist  in  meiner  Brust  der  Morgen  angebrochen, 

Gestillt  zum  erstenmal  ware  meine  Seele  Drang. 

Aus  triiber  freudenloser  Nacht 

Bin  ich  zum  hellen  Leben  da  erwr.cht. 

Du  hast  iiberschwenglich  selig  mich  gemacht. 

O  lass  die  Treue  niemals  wanken, 
Halt  fest  die  Liebe  in  deinen  Herzen, 
In  dir  nur  lebe  ich! 
Ich  liebe  dich  so  ohne  Schranken, 
Ich  liebe  dich  mit  tausend  Schmerzen, 
Mit  Hollenqualen  lieb'  ich  dich! 

Konntest  du  je  von  mir  lassen, 

Konnte  je  dein  Herz  erkalten, 

Weh !   uns  beiden  dann !     Weh ! 

Schon  bei  dem  Gedanken  fassen  mich  die  finstern  Gewalten, 

Treiben  zu  grasslicher  Rache  mich  an ! 

Ich  liebe  dich  mit  blutendem  Herzen, 

Ich  liebe  dich  mit  endlosen  Schmerzen, 

Mit  Argwohn  und  Bangen, 

Mit  rasendem  Verlangen, 

So  lieb'  ich  dich, 

So,  ja  so  lieb'  ich  dich! 

"Barber  of  Seville."  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  performance  of  Bach  s  "Passion  ac- 
cording to  Matthew"  (March  n,  1829),  when  he  sang  the  part  of  the  Saviour.  In  1831  he  gave  a  famous 
performance  of  the  Templar  in  Marschner's  "Templar  and  Jewess";  but  his  voice  thereafter  failed  him,  and 
he  turned  play-actor.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  stage  manager  of  the  Dresden  Theatre,  and  in  1852  man- 
ager of  the  Grand  Duke's  Theatre  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  died  October  4,  1877.  He  wrote  the  librettos  for 
Wilhehn  Taubert's  "Die  Kirmess"  (1832)  and  "Der  Zigeuner"  (1834);  and  he  wrote  books  on  various  sub- 
jects, one  of  which,  "Meine  Erinnerungen"  an  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  und  seine  Briefe  an  mich  "  (Leipsic, 
1869),  excited  considerable  discussion  and  some  adverse  criticism. 


Mr.  J.  D.  BUCKINGHAM 

(FORMERLY  OF  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC) 

Pianoforte  Lessons 

Mr.  Buckingham  teaches  the  method  of  Philipp,  the  famous  virtuoso  of  the 

Paris  Conservatory. 


Room  42,  Conrad  Building,  Fridays  after  i  p.m. 
Boston  Address,  32  Steinert  Hall 
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(  )m  that  day  when  thou  plighted  me  thy  troth,  when  I  was  at  thy  feet  in  agony  of 
i  woe,  then,  yes,  then  the  dawn  was  breaking  in  my  breast,  then  for  the  first 
time  my  soul's  throe  was  soothed.  From  lowering  and  joyless  night,  I  was  then 
wakened  into  bright  existence.     Thou  hast  made  me  rapturously  happy. 

<  |  let  faith  be  kept  unswerving;  hold  fast  love  in  thy  heart;  in  thee  only  do  I  live. 
I  love  thee  boundlessly,  I  love  thee  with  a  thousand  pains,  I  love  thee  with  the 
tortures  of  hell.  If  thou  couldst  ever  leave  me,  yea,  if  thy  heart  could  colden,  woe 
t  hen  t«.  us  both.  Woe!  Now  at  the  mere  thought  gloomy  powers  seize  me  to  spur 
me  <>n  to  horrible  revenge. 

I  love  thee  with  bleeding  heart;  I  love  thee  with  endless  pangs,  jealously,  anx- 
iously, with  mad  longing.     So  love  I  thee;  yes,  I  love  thee  so. 


"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  Byes"  .     .  .  Old  English  Melody 
The  words  of  this  song  are  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Forest"  (1616). 

TO  CELIA. 

Drink  to  me,  only  with  thine  eyes  ; 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ! 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup ; 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine! 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine: 
But  might  I,  of  Jove's  nectar  sup; 

I  would  not  change  for  thine! 

I  sent  thee,  late,  a  rosy  wreath ; 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be. 
But  thou,  thereon  didst  only  breathe; 

And  sent' st  it  back  to  me: 
Since  when  it  grows;  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee! 


CHARLES 


W.  PINDER 

sells  the 

Du$inberre,Bogart, 

and  other  reliable  pianos. 
Easy  payments. 

Old  pianos  rebuilt  and  made  as  good  as 
new  at  one-fourth  the  original  cost. 
Tuning  and  regulating. 

Voicing  a  Specialty. 

Fifteen  years  foreman  for  Henry  Baker's  Son. 

72    WEYBOSSET   STREET 

Telephone,  3363-3 


THE  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  A/M/NE    GILBRETM    CROSS,  Director 


Office  for  registration,  Room  509,  Butler  Exchange 

OPEN    DAILY   FROM  9  UNTIL  5 


Special  courses  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,  for  juveniles. 

A  systematic  practical  course  for  teachers.     Classes  in 

the  Elements  of  Music,  Vocal  Sight-reading, 

Musical   Dictation,  Harmony  and 

Composition,  History  of 

Music 


Three  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  competition  every  year,  each 
scholarship  equal  in  value  to  one  year's  tuition  in  one  of  the  following 
courses : 

Elementary,  Intermediate,  Advanced. 

Those  who  desire  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  should  apply  in 
writing  to  the  Registrar  before  March  31,  1906.  Candidates  for  the  Inter- 
mediate or  Advanced  Courses  must  have  been  pupils  in  the  School  for  at 
least  six  months.  The  competitive  examination  and  recital  will  be  held  the 
first  week  in  May,  1906. 

Awards  were  made  in  1905  as  follows : 

Advanced  Course 

Scholarship,  Corena  Clegg.     Honorable  mention,  Blanche  Greenwood. 

Intermediate  Course 

Scholarship,  Dorothy  Seymour.     Honorable  mention,  Mabel  Baird. 

Elementary  Course 

Scholarship,  Charles  Reynolds.     Honorable  mention,  Laura  Keach. 


The  year-book  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

PROGRAMME  MUSIC. 
By  E.  A.  Baughan. 

The  first  performance  of  Richard  Strauss's  ''Symphonia  Domestica" 
on  Saturday  will  no  doubt  loosen  the  shafts  of  the  humorous  journalist 
(in  Mr.  Tree's  phrase).  The  baby's  morning  and  evening  bath  will 
be  a  fine  target.  Critics  in  America  seized  the  opportunity  to  the  full, 
and  supplemented  the  programme  with  their  own  humorous  explana- 
tions. In  the  present  case,  however,  the  Philistine  has  had  his  ground 
cut  from  under  him  by  the  excellent  analysis  of  Mr.  Alfred  Kalisch 
and  Mr.  Percy  Pitt,  which  is  now  before  me.  It  is  quite  properly 
pointed  out  that  in  all  Strauss's  works  the  abstract  is  illustrated  by 
the  concrete — that,  in  fact,  they  are  symbolical.  I  had  occasion  to 
state  this  obvious  fact  when  writing  some  time  ago  of  "Also  sprach 
Zarathustra"  and  "Ein  Heldenleben, "  but  was  accused  of  reading 
too  much  into  the  music. 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  one  passage  in  the  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  "Symphonia  Domestica."     It  darkens  counsel. 


Pmuo 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing   to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


Providence,     R.I.:      E.    G.     BILLINGS 
46    SNOW    STREET 
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MANN'S  NEW  MUSIC  STORE 

Music-lovers  style  us  the  "  Schirmers  of  Providence." 
Come  in  and  look  around,  and  you'll  agree  with  them. 


AMONG  THE    NOVELTIES   in   NEW    MUSIC  are 

rj    n   ...   .  (   Marche  Mignonne.     Piano  solo. 

til.   rOluinl  )   In  Solitude      Piano  solo. 

f   What  the  Forest  Brook  said.      Piano  solo. 

Sn      ,  ,  (   Polichinelle,  No.  4.     Piano  solo. 

.  Kacnmaninoif     ]  Vaise>  N° 2  p^no  soio. 

(   Melodie,  No.  4.     Piano  solo. 

R    finlffmark  \   Queen   of  SneDa.     A  splendid  piano  score  of 

U.  UUIUIIiam  \  this  great  work,  arranged  by  Spicker.     50  cents. 

W  Ralf7Pll  \   History  of  Music.     For  schools,  clubs,  and  pri- 

ll 1  J.   UQIUGII  l   vate  readings.     Illustrated  and  inexpensive. 

Arthur  Melvin  Taylor  |  ^fcffiuiSS**  encore5on6, 
Mary  Turner  Salter  { voTce.8  Epitome  A  song  cycle  for  high  or  ,ow 

CUninc  i    Every  piece  this  interesting  composer  has  writ- 

■   riBIIIO  \    ten  is  here. 

IWO  PidDOSf  )    Now  is  the  time  *o  look  over  music  of  this  kind. 

We  have  an  excellent  selection  here. 


FOUR  AND  EIGHT  HANDS 

Factor  MllCin  \    ^ew  ^°^os  ana-    Anthems,  from  all  prominent 

BOStOII  SymphOliy  {  Everything  played  to-night  (that  is  published) 

■  ■  J     r        /  )  can   be   ha(j    ^gj-g    m    inexpensive,    miniature 

MUSIC  (  scores 

Mail  and  telephone  orders  carefully  and  promptly  filled. 
Music  sent  for  examination. 

TELEPHONE  1502 

Music  Department 
The   JOSEPH    M,  MANN    PIANO  CO. 

MANN    HALL 
347  Westminster  Street,  Providence 
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Richard  Strauss  stated  to  an  American  interviewer  that  he  wishec 
his  work  to  be  judged  as  absolute  music,  and  he  had  already  said  the 
same  thing  in  the  interview  in  the  Daily  News,  which  attracted  sc 
much  attention.  At  the  same  time,  he  confessed  that  in  composing 
the  symphony  he  had  a  very  definite  programme  in  his  mind.  Th( 
writers  of  Saturday's  analysis  explain  this  inconsistency  in  their  owr 
way_p0SSibiy  it  may  have  been  inspired  by  Strauss  himself.  The) 
think  "he  wished  the  hearer  rather  to  infer  that  music  is  to  be  regardec 
as  a  language  the  meaning  of  which  each  hearer  is  to  interpret  for  him 
self."  This  explanation  is  considered  necessary  because  it  is  obviou< 
"that  music  cannot  be  both  one  thing  and  its  opposite" — that  is  tc 
say,  it  cannot  be  at  once  programme  music  and  absolute  music.  ] 
submit  that  it  can,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to  the  logical  mind 
Indeed,  to  hold  the  contrary  opinion  is  to  give  away  the  cause  of  pro 
gramme  music  as  art.  I  fancy  Strauss  himself  is  sufficiently  an  aes 
thetic  thinker  to  know  that  all  art  which  is  not  self-contained  is  hybric 
art.  He  finds  that  having  to  illustrate  a  subject  gives  him  new  in 
spiration  as  to  form  and  treatment.  These  must  be  able  to  take  thei] 
stand  for  their  own  sake,  or  the  musical  composition  is  not  complete. 

Analogies  are  dangerous,  we  know  full  well,  but  I  think  there  is  ai 
analogy  to  be  drawn  between  programme  music  and  a  subject  picture 

All  painters  are  agreed  that  a  picture  that  relies  almost  entirel} 
on  its  subject  is  poor  art.  It  is  the  art  of  an  illustrator  such  as  Gustav< 
Dore.  The  old  masters  chose  their  religious  subjects  and  were  at  pain; 
to  carry  them  out  to  the  last  detail,  but  they  knew  that  their  picture,1 


LOTS  OF  PEOPLE  NEVER  WORRY 
ABOUT  STYLE,  JUST  BUY    .     •    . 

FOWNES  GLOVES 

AND  HIT  IT  RIGHT. 
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THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


LYRIC  GRAND 

It  is  our  purpose  to  display  at  our  Providence  warerooms  a 
finer  and  more  varied  stock  of  upright  and  grand  pianos, 
from  the  standpoint  of  highest  quality,  than  has  ever  before 
been  shown  in  this  city. 

We  offer  to  residents  of  Providence  who  desire  a  really  fine 
piano  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  inspect  the  newest 
and  choicest  styles  of  the 

HENRY   F,   MILLER 
PIANOS 

with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  direct  from  the  manufact- 
urers. 

We  cordially  invite  your  critical  examination  of  these  mag- 
nificent instruments. 

Branch  Warerooms,  523  Butler  Exchange. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

CHARLES  H    SULLINGS,  Manager. 
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had  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  fineness  of  their  design  and  the  beauty  of 
their  color.  You  can,  even  if  a  heretic,  admire  a  Raphael  without 
caring  twopence  about  the  subject  or  even  understanding  it.  To  come 
to  modern  times,  it  is  possible  to  be  impressed  by  one  of  Watts's  fine 
canvases  without  giving  a  thought  to  their  symbolical  meaning.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  a  Whistler.  All.  the  great  masterpieces  of  art  are 
complete  in  themselves.  Music  cannot  expect  to  be  exempt  from 
this  rule.  Yet  it  has  been  argued  that,  if  painters  may  insert  in  cata- 
logues mce  little  quotations  from  the  poets  in  order  to  make  their  pict- 
ures understood  of  the  multitude,  a  composer  may  reasonably  claim 
that  the  same  latitude  should  be  allowed  him.  The  argument  begs  the 
question  of  whether  the  painter  should  have  recourse  to  literary  de- 
scription beyond  the  title  of  his  picture.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right. 

To  come  back  to  Strauss's  new  symphony,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
"obvious  that  music  cannot  be  one  thing  and  its  opposite" — absolute 
and  programme  music  at  the  same  time — that  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  aesthetic  rule  that  unless  it  is  both  it  is  not  art  at  all. 

The  writers  of  the  programme  book  attempt  to  save  their  face  by 
suggesting  that  Strauss  meant  that  his  music  should  be  regarded  "as 
a  language  the  meaning  of  which  each  hearer  is  to  interpret  for  him- 
self." But  that  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  listener  is  not 
peculiar  to  what  is  called  "programme  music."  It  is  demanded  by 
all  music  except  that  which  is  a  mere  technical  exercise.  There  are 
men,  it  is  true,  "whose  interest  in  music  itself  is  strong  enough,"  in 
Mr.  Fuller  Maitland's  words,  "to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  create 
works  in  which  the  musical  idea  is  sufficient  inspiration,  in  which  the 
adventures,  so  to  speak,  of  the  musical  themes,  in  the  process  of  purely 
musical  development,  are  of  primary  importance."     There  have  been 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  standard—  one  that  is  made   a  basis   for  comparison  by  all 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    tHe 
Standard  the  world  over  is 

15he  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.  There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls  such  important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than  the 
Pianola." - 

Haderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection." 
Josef  Hofmann  says  :   "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors." 
Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 
the   only   one   which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 
which  is  musical  or  artistic." 

Cliaminade  says  :  "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  to 
interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires." 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 
the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 


THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALLt  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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composers  of  this  type— most  of  them  have  come  from  South  Kensing- 
ton. But  it  is  not  how  the  great  musicians  have  written.  It  is  not 
the  appeal  they  wished  to  make.  Indeed,  that  view  of  music  is  quite 
a  modern  innovation,  and  dates  from  the  time  when  the  adherents  of 
Brahms  endeavored  to  set  him  up  as  the  leader  of  a  reaction  against 
Wagner  and  Liszt.  A  war  cry  was  necessary,  and  so  "absolute" 
music,  in  Mr.  Maitland's  sense,  was  pitted  against  "programme" 
music.  In  a  broad  sense,  instrumental  music  has  never  been  any- 
thing else  than  "programmatic,"  if  I  may  coin  an  adjective.  It  began 
by  imitating  song  and  dance,  and  its  absolutism  came  into  being  as  a 
means  of  enlarging  the  frontiers  of  the  art.  That  is  the  place  of  Bach 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  But  can  any  one  believe  that  those  beauti- 
ful preludes  and  fugues,  full  of  the  most  profound  passion,  were  merely 
written  as  a  series  of  thematic  adventures  ? 

There  is  an  essential  difference,  however,  between  the  old  unavowed 
and  the  modern  avowed  programme  music. 

In  the  old  music  the  composer  had  to  express  all  he  had  to  say  within 
forms  which  had  crept  into  the  art  from  dance  and  song  and  had  be- 
come part  of  the  art.  Berlioz  attempted  avowed  programme  music 
within  the  limits  of  unavowed  programme  music,  and  if  he  had  had 
more  technique  he  would  have  been  more  successful.  Liszt  was  the 
first  to  make  his  subject  determine  the  form  and  the  treatment.  Wag- 
ner does  not  count,  because  drama  was  his  form.  Strauss  has  taken 
up  and  developed  the  Liszt  idea.  The  exigencies  of  his  subject  de- 
termine his  modifications — and  that  is  all  they  are — of  the  forms  and 
treatments  already  in  use.  I  admit  he  is  not  quite  consistent  in  prac- 
tice, and  in  all  his  symphonic  poems — perhaps  the  new  work  is  an 
exception — there  are  passages  that  cannot  be  listened  to  as  music 
that  does  not  require  verbal  explanation.  These  are  not  the  merits 
of  his  compositions,  but  the  faults,  the  outcome  of  a  wavering  between 
descriptive  and  psychological  handling  of  his  subject.  When  he  is 
consistent  his  music  can  be  heard  as  both  absolute  and  programme 
music.  As  an  artist  he  knows  full  well  that  this  must  be  so,  and  that, 
I  think,  is  the  explanation  of  his  apparently  inconsistent  utterance  to 
the  American  interviewer  and  to  our  own. — London  Daily  News. 
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Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  was  born  at  Sobernheim,  near 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  July  25,  1878.  He  studied  music  as  a  boy  with 
the  leader  of  a  military  band.  He  then  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  studied  the  pianoforte  and  theory  in  Boston  with  Clayton  Johns, 
until  he  went  in  1896  to  Vienna,  where  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Leschetitzki.  Just  before  his  setting-out  for  Vienna  lie  gave  a  concert 
in  Boston  with  the  assistance  of  an  orchestra  led  by  Franz  Kneisel,  when 
he  played  Schumann's  Concerto  and  a  pianoforte  and  violin  sonata 
of  his  own  composition.  He  studied  with  Leschetitzki  for  three  years, 
and  took  lessons  of  Richard  Heuberger  in  composition.  In  the  fall  of 
1899  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  now  lives,  as  concert-player  and 
teacher. 


Symphony  for  Orchestra  and  Pianoforte  on  a  French  Mountain 
Song,  Op.  25     .     .     .    Paul  Marie  Theodore  Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852;*  now  living  at  Paris.) 

This  "Symphonic  en  3  parties,  pour  piano  et  orchestre,  sur  un  air  mon- 
tagnard  francais,"  was  composed  in  1886.  It  was  performed  at  a 
Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris,  March  20,  1887,  when  the  pianist  was  Mrs. 
Bordes-Pene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony 
Concert,  April  5,  1902,  when  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  was  the  pianist. 

The  folk-melody  chosen  by  d'Indy  is  one  that  may  be  heard  between 
Tortous  and  Bouchard  in  the  Cevennes,  "sung  afar  off  with  full  voice  by 
a  young  girl."     Reference  is  made  to  it  in  "Chansons  Populaires,"  col- 

*  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  (iooo),  Riemann's  Musik  Lexikon  (1809),  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  and  Constant  Pierre's  "Le  Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  et  de 
Declamation"  (iooo)  give  1851  as  the  year  of  d'lndy's  birth.  Adolphe  Jullien,  the  author  of  the  biographical 
sketch  in  Grove's  Dictionary,  says  that  the  date  1851  as  given  by  him  is  "verified  by  register  of  birth."  Mr. 
d'Indy  in  an  autograph  sketch  of  his  life  and  career,  prepared  for  "Famous  Composers"  (New  Series,  vol.  i., 
Boston,  iooo).  gave  1852  as  his  birth-year. — Ed. 

Do  you  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     ®.    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Cbe  new  musical  education 

FOR  PIANOLA  OW/MERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL    POPULAR    COURSE    FOR   YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 

(  62  Rolls,  1 2  Scores  I    tinn 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  12  Lessons      .         .         .  j  I2  LeSson  Papers     \    *IUU 

(  42  Rolls,  10  Scores  )       *-e 
WAGNER  COURSE,  10  Lessons     .        .         .         .  j  IO  Lesson  Papers     J       *'° 

(16  Rolls,  4  Scores  \      *,- 
WAGNER'S  "RING"  COURSE,  4  Lessons   .         .         j    4  Lesson  Papers    f      * 

(  20  Rolls,  20  Scores  )       *4ft 
POPULAR  COURSE,  5  Lessons      ....         j    5  Lesson  Papers    J      * 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Suitable  for 

HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 
PRIVATE   CLASS    WORK. 
CLUB  WORK   IN    SMALL   TOWNS. 
SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    FiftK  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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lected  in  the  Viverais  and  the  Vercors  by  Vincent  d'lndy,  and  .■; 
with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Julien  Tiersot  (Paris,   1892).     TJu 
given  in  notation  by  Tiersot  in  his  "Histoirede  la  Chanson  Populairt  in 
France''  (Paris,  1889,  p.  104).     Tiersot  says:  "The  high  mquntaii 
to  folk-airs  that  become  acclimated  to  their  altitude  something  of  the 
purity  of  their  atmosphere.     It  seems  as  though  there  were  in  t! 
mountain  songs — they  are  generally  songs  of  chepherds — something 
fluid,  ethereal,  a  gentleness  that  is  not  found  in  folk-songs  of  the  plains." 
He  quotes  one  of  these  airs,  and  then  says:  "It  is  the  same  melodic 
essence  that,  in  spite  of  diversities  of  form,  still  flavors  Alpine  songs,  of 
which  the  Swiss  Ranz  des  V aches  are  types  known  to  every  one.     It  is 
the  same  spirit  that  distinguishes  that  air  of  the  Cevennes  which  Mr. 
Vincent  d'lndy  took  for  the  theme  of  a  symphonic   work  lately  per- 
formed." 

D'lndy  calls  his  work  a  symphony.  It  is  not  a  pianoforte  concerto ;  the 
pianoforte  enters  occasionally  as  a  solo  instrument,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  treated  as  an  orchestral  instrument.  One  of  the  interesting  features 
of  this  symphony,  which  might  be  called  a  fantasia,  is  the  manner  in 
which  both  harp  and  pianoforte  are  used  together,  in  opposition,  and  in 
various  instrumental  combinations.  The  symphony  is  built  on  the 
theme  of  pastoral  character,  as  Berlioz's  "Symphonie  Fantastique" 
was  built  on  an  "idee  fixe,"  the  melody  that  haunted  the  young  artist. 

The  following  analysis  is  a  paraphrase  of  an  article  prepared  by  Dr. 
Heinrich  Reimann: — 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction  (G  major), 
which  acquaints  us  with  the  mountain  song  (English  horn),  the 
chief  theme  of  the  whole  work,  accompanied  simply.  The  air  is 
repeated  by  the  first  flute,  accompanied  by  clarinets  and  strings 
(tremolo);    horn   and    bassoon     join    themselves    thereto;    then    the 


Beethoven  said  :  "  I  never  wrote  noisy  music.  For  my  instrumental  works  I 
need  an  orchestra  of  about  sixty  good  musicians.  I  am  convinced  that  only  such  a 
number  can  bring  out  the  quickly  changing  graduations  in  performance."— From 
chapter  "  On  Performing  Music." 

Hundreds  of  remarks  equally  interesting  will  be  found  in  "  Beethoven :  The  Man 
and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words."  Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  $1.00  net, 
postage  10  cents. 

Ask  your  bookseller  or  send  for  circular  to  the  publisher, 

B,  W-  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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trumpet  takes  the  first  three  tones  of  the  air  (trombones  follow), 
and  prepares  the  introduction  of  the  pianoforte,  whose  task  is  to 
accompany  with  figuration  a  new  theme  (No.  2)  (first  bassoon,  double- 
basses,  'cellos,  and  then  violas).  This  second  theme  by  modulation 
grows  in  strength  until  a  fortissimo  is  reached;  then  the  pianoforte  for 
the  first  time  takes  this  theme;  bassoon,  then  clarinet,  horn,  and  finally 
bass  clarinet  remind  us  of  the  mountain  air,  while  the  lively  figuration 
of  the  pianoforte  little  by  little  grows  quiet.  A  mysterious  tremolo  of 
strings  and  soft  chords  of  harp  and  pianoforte  lead  to  a  middle  theme  in 
B  major  of  a  somewhat  livelier  tempo.  Gentle  chords  of  violins  accom- 
pany the  melody  of  harp  and  flute,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  pianoforte 
with  arabesques.  A  secondary  theme  of  some  importance  enters,  then 
the  middle  theme  returns  after  bold  modulations.  The  parts  of  piano- 
forte, harp,  flutes,  clarinets,  become  wholly  figuration.  Then  re-enters  the 
secondary  theme,  with  a  second  theme  as  an  intermediary;  and,  after 
preluding  by  the  violins,  the  pianoforte  repeats  it.  An  oboe  solo  an- 
ticipates the  tonality  of  the  second  movement,  B-flat.  The  theme  No. 
2  appears  in  deep  stringed  instruments  and  bassoons,  while  harp  and 
pianoforte  interchange  ascending  chords,  and  flutes  and  clarinets  de- 
scending; the  trumpet  sings  the  mountain  air  until  theme  No.  2  is  re- 
peated by  the  pianoforte.  The  mountain  air  swells  to  fortissimo,  but4 
quickly  falls  again  to  pianissimo.  The  violins  take  up  the  intermediary 
and  secondary  theme,  the  pianoforte  accompanies  in  figuration,  the  harp 
in  harmonics,  and  the  bass  clarinet  intones  the  mountain  air,  while  the 
bassoon  soon  follows  with  theme  No.  2.  Again  the  trumpet  chants 
the  mountain  air,  which  rises  to  a  crescendo  with  the  whole  orchestra. 
There  are  brilliant  scale  passages  for  harp  and  pianoforte.     The  middle 
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and  secondary  themes  follow.     A  short  coda  begins  with  the  ontr. 
of  the  mountain  air  in <the  original  form,  accompanied  by  a  light  tremolo 
of  violas  and  'cellos  with  interesting  harmonic  pro  iarp 

and  the  pianoforte  remind  us  in  turn  of  the  middle  tin  !    • 

ment  ends  with  delicately  colored  instrumentation,  with   |  Una 

divided  into  eight  parts. 

The  pianoforte  begins  the  second  movement  with  the  mountain  air 
in  a  new  form,  and  the  shifting  between  3-4  and  2-4  is  pr<  trlv 

throughout  the  whole  movement.  A  secondary  theme  is  derived  ; 
the  motive  given  to  the  strings.  It  is  worked  out  for  some  time  by 
pianoforte  and  bassoons,  then  there  is  a  modulation  to  G  Oat  major,  a 
return  to  the  opening  theme  of  the  movement.  The  pianoforte  is  used 
chiefly  in  accompaniment.  There  is  livelier  expression  as  well  as  p 
The  mountain  air  as  a  horn  fanfare  is  coupled  with  a  resounding  drum- 
roll  on  C.  The  first  horn,  muted,  repeats  the  theme,  and  introduces  a 
new  variant  of  the  mountain  air  in  mysterious,  sombre  tone-color.  The 
secondary  theme  appears  as  a  basso  ostinato,  rising  gradually  and  chro- 
matically. The  first  theme  alternates  between  wind  and  strings, 
until  finally  the  first  theme  of  this  movement  is  established  forcibly. 
The  mood  grows  quieter;  three  flutes  bring  in  the  secondary  theme; 
the  horns  sound  the  mountain  air  to  a  light  tremolo  of  strings,  piano- 
forte, and  flutes.  The  first  theme  of  this  movement  is  played  by  a  solo 
viola.  The  movement  ends  with  a  tender  clarinet  phrase,  accompanied 
by  gentle  pianoforte  figuration.  The  harp,  which  elsewhere  is  the  in- 
separable companion  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  symphony,  is  silent  in  this 
movement. 

The  pianoforte  and  harp  begin  the  third  movement  with  a  variation 
of  the  first  measure  of  the  mountain  air.  This  motive  is  used  ostinato, 
while  wood- wind  instruments  sing  the  mountain  air  in  another  form. 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies 
of  the  Programme  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  had  at  $1.50  by  ap- 
plying before  the  last  concert.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to 

R  R-  COMEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


SONGS 


LUCY  HALE  GARLIN 

Song  of  a  Heathen. 
A  Mother's  Evening  Song. 
0  Hearts,  come,  go  with  me  a- may  in  g. 
Fishermen  —  not  of  Galilee. 
Musical  Settings  of  Some   of  Emily 
Dickinson's  Poems  (in  manuscript). 

Published  by 

C.  W.  Thompson  &  Co. 

f  3  West  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  be  had  at  all  music  stores  in  Providence. 
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After  the  other  instruments  enter,  there  is  a  long  diminuendo,  which  in- 
troduces a  theme  (clarinet)  that  becomes  an  expressive  song  (violins). 
The  piece  soon  assumes  the  character  of  a  tarantella.  The  mountain 
air  as  declaimed  in  this  movement  by  the  wood-wind  is  given  to  the  wind 
ff  in  various  tonalities.  Themes  of  the  second  •  movement  are  used. 
There  is  a  variant  of  the  mountain  air  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the  ex- 
pressive melody  before  the  tarantella  is  used.  A  mighty  orchestral 
E-flat  stands  obstinately  against  the  final  chord  of  G  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. 

Mr.  Hugues  Imbert  defines  the  third  movement  as  a  kermis  in  the 
blaze  of  the  sun. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  pianoforte,  and 
strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Bordes-Pene. 


* 
*  * 


D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux,  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince Languedoc.     The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 


Hotel    Rennert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection 


Baltimore,    Md. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Has  recently  placed  music  among  the  studies  for  which  entrance 
credit  is  given. 

The  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School  has  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  its  career  considered  the  musical  education   of   a   child 

a  most  serious  matter  and  a  necessity,  and  attributes  to  this  more 
than  to  anything  else  its  rapid  success. 

Although  all  pupils  are  welcome,  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano 
School  wishes  mostly  to  interest  serious  parents  who  wish  to  give 
their  children  a  thorough  musical  education,  which  in  future 
years  or  in  case  of  necessity  might  be  of  practical  value  to  them. 

The  instruction  of  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School  is  im- 
parted according  to  well-defined  plans  and  ideas.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  to  guesswork  or  chance.  Its  curriculum  is  practical 
and  systematic,  and  leads  the  player  from  the  beginning  stage, 
gradually,  to  the  highest  classes,  in  which  music  is  taught  accord- 
ing to  university  principles,  and  science  made  the  basis  of  all 
instruction. 

For  instance,  in  harmony  the  principles  of  acoustics,  de- 
monstrated by  scientific  instruments,  form  the  basis  of  the  lesson. 
The  anatomy  of  the  arm  and  physiology  of  motions,  based  upon 
the  investigations  of  DuBois-Raymond  and  Wundt,  are  the  lead- 
ing features  in  the  demonstration  and  the  teaching  of  piano 
techniques,  etc. 

Can  it,  then,  be  so  hard  for  you  to  decide  where  your  child 
should  be  educated  in  music  ?  And  why  not  send  it  to  an  institu- 
tion where  the  pupils  are  really  educated  in  music,  where  you  get 
the  best  and  most  thorough  instruction,  and  the  most  value  for 
your  money  ? 

Your  child's  best  interests  should  tell  you  that  the  only 
school  for  you  is  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School. 

Prospectus  mailed  upon  application.  Office  open  daily  from 
nine  to  six.      Our  representative  will  call  upon  request. 

HANS  SCHNEIDER  PIANO  SCHOOL, 

Butler  Exchange, 

Providence,  R.I. 
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barren,  forbidding.  There  is  much  of  granite  and  gneiss,  there  are 
many  traces  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  eruptions;  but  the  soil 
of  the  plains  is  rich,  there  are  charming  meadows,  and  the  mulberry  and 
the  vine  flourish  profusely.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted 
in  the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.  He  has  listened  in- 
tently to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written 
from  Vernoux  in  1887,  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not  yet 
been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors  and  the 
vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic  world' 
seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here  one  feels 
at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in  "Po&me  des 
Montagues,"  suite  for  pianoforte  (1881);  "La  Foret  Enchantee,"  sym- 
phonic ballad  (1878);  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  folk- 
tunes  (1888);  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  pianoforte  (1889);  and 
chamber  music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

His  latest  orchestral  work,  as  yet  unpublished,  is  a  symphonic  poem 
in  three  movements.  It  portrays  impressions  of  daybreak,  noon,  and 
evening  to  one  on  a  mountain. 


OLD    ACE 

SHORN    OF  ITS  TERRORS 

Ladies,  look  at  this  face  and  choose 
which  side  you  wiU  have  for  your 
model. 

A  woman  is  never  old  at  heart.  Why 
should  she  look  older  than  she  feels  ? 
Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  why  should  not  a 
woman  be  always  young  ?  She  can  be. 
We  treat  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
smallpox  pittings,  moles,  birthmarks, 
freckles,  puffy  rings  under  the  eyes, 
deep  wrinkles,  loss  of  contour,  and  all 
facial  blemishes.  Those  contemplat- 
ing having  this  work  done  should  not 
fail  to  investigate  our  method.  It  is 
simply  marvellous.  It  is  not  a  painful 
process.  There  is  no  cutting  or  burn- 
ing, no  injecting  of  parafnne. 
We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  Toilet 
Articles. 

Remember  it  was  the  old  woman  who 
went  to  the  beauty  doctor  three  times 
a  week  that  married  the  "  dodo  bird  " 
and  the  millions. 


Mrs.  J.  D.FORBES,  Dermatologist, 
157  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Branch  of  IVLElla  Harris  Institute  of  Dermatology,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing 

6  NEWPURV  STREET,  BOSTON 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGB 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Mrs.  I  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1578-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Maine. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

Miss  Harriot  Endora  Barrows,  a?  conrad  Bunding, 

Providence,  R.I. 


Mrs.  MARTHA  C.  TISDALE, 


ARTHUR  H.  RYDER, 


Mrs.  Emma  Winslow-Cbilds, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

Pupil  of  Sig.  V.  Vannini,  of  Florence,  Italy. 

515  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  PROVIDENCE. 

THURSDAYS. 

ORGAN,  PIANO, 
HARMONY. 

708  Lederer  Building  and  Grace  Church. 

PIANOFORTE. 

SOLOIST  and  TEACHER. 
47  Maple  Street,  Providence. 
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CHARLES  E.  G,  DICKERSON 


Elizabeth  Tripp  Northup, 


VIOLIN. 

Studio :   426  Caesar  Misch  Building, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Telephone,  3462  R  Union. 

Residence,  62  Pearl  Street. 

Contralto  Soloist  and 
Vocal  Instructor. 

5  If  Butler  Exchange,  Providence. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD, 
VOICE. 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston. 

41   CONRAD   BUILDING,   Providence. 

Mrs.  ERNST  FISCHER, 

Graduate  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Leipzig,  Germany. 

VOICE  and  PIANO. 

Studio,  42   Conrad  Building. 


EVANGELINE   LARRY, 

VIOLIN. 

41  Conrad  Building. 

Residence,  25  PITMAN  ST.   -    -    -   Telephone. 

MANDOLIN  L1T 

GIUSEPPE  PETTINE, 

"Italy's"  Greatest  Mandolinist. 

Lederer  BIdg.,  Providence,  R.I. 


Miss  CARRIE  SCHMITT, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY. 
711  Lederer  Building. 


Miss  LILLIAN  BOYLE, 

PIANO. 
70S  Lederer  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Mrs.  ANNIE  SHATTUCK  BLIVEN, 

Pianoforte. 

501  Butler  Exchange. 

TUESDAYS  AND   FRIDAYS. 


Miss  EDITH  A.  GYLLENBERG, 
pianoforte 

STUDIO  :  78  Mitchell  Street. 


Miss  ALZADA  J.  SPRAGUE, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 
501  Butler  Exchange. 

MONDAYS    AND    THURSDAYS. 


CHARLES  F.  KELLEY, 
Voice  and  Piano. 

Caesar  Hisch  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


WALTER  GARDNER  DAWLEY, 

Pianoforte. 

4  Tanner  Street. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


BostonSy  mptiony  Qrcties  t  ra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-first  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


Fifth  and  Last  Concert 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  12, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  fay  Philip  Hale. 


Published  fay  C  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 


THE 


iltasim&5jamlm 

PIANO 

During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 


HAROLD  BAUER    . 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 


EMILPAUR 

HEINRIGH  GEBHARD  . 

VINCENT  D'INDYIi  .  . 

ALFRED  De  VOTO  '.  . 


/  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

I  Conductor. 

)  Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 

\  Indianapolis   Orchestra,   Hans    Schneider,   Con- 

/  ductor. 

\  Kneisel  Quartet. 

(Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor, 
i  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 
)  gartner,  Conductor. 

1  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
\  Kneisel  Quartet. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
New  Haven  Orchestra,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Coa- 

ductor. 
Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Adamowski  Trio. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 

(  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
<  Conductor. 

(  Kneisel  Quartet. 

(  Kneisel  Quartet. 
(  Longy  Club. 


Boston    Orchestral   Club,  Georges  Longy,  Con- 
ductor. 
L'ongy  Club. 


Philadelphia  Representatives 
BLASIUS  <&  SONS 
1016  Chestnut  Street 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GBRICKE,  Conductor. 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins- 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

VIOLONCELLOS. 

Xoeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A.q 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A.[j 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Muller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

C  ontr  a-b  assoon. 
Debuchy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


i    Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.       Sauerquell,  J. 


-<SMixrte 
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U.S.A. 

PIANO  (hot  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by  JOHN  WANAMAKER 
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BOStOn  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC, 

Symphony    I        Philadelphia. 

g^  1  u  T  Tw«nty-fifth  Season,  J905-1906. 

Vr  iCOCSLlfl  Twenty-first  Season  in  Philadelphia. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH    12, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Suite  in  D  major 

I.  Overture:  Grave;  Vivace. 

II.  Air  :  Lento. 

III.  Gavotte  L:  Allegro. 

IV.  Bourree :  Allegro. 

V.     Gigue  :  Allegro  vivace. 

Jaques-Dalcroze  .         Concerto  in  C  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  50.     First  time  here 
I.     Allegro  con  ritmo. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Finale  quasi  fantasia  (Allegro  appassionato). 

Debussy     .         .         .         Prelude  to  Ste'phane  Mallarm^'s  Eclogue,  "  The 

Afternoon  of  a  Faun  " 


Beethoven  .         .       Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre  :  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  ;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  molto. 


SOLOIST  : 

Mr.  HENRY   MARTEAU. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HAROMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    @5f   Co.,   Makers 

FWi    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JAMES  BELLAK'S  SONS 
1 129  Chestnut  Street  j 


Suite  in   D  major,   No.   3 Johann   Sbbastian    Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  ax,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearl  v  1  wen ty - 
four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man.  who  had  travelled 
and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin,  the  viol  da 
gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach  said  of  him,  "He 
loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it."  The 
music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach  passed 
happy  years.  Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  the 
choir  or  the  orchestra  at  this  court;  nor  was  the  indefatigable  Spitta 
able  to  find  even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a 
few  notices  scattered  through  the  parish  registers. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in 
D  major.     He  used  the  word  "ouverture." 

The  separate  dances  of  old  German  suites  were  called  "Parties," 
"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.  The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as  "Orchester 
Partien."  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  move- 
ment.    The  first  suites  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680  were 

the  Heme*  oi  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIC  iSSSL'S." 

By  RALPH  H.  BELLAIRS,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. 

This  work  approaches  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  from  an  entirely  new  point  of 
view.  The  simultaneous  development  of  the  rhythmical  with  the  mechanical  side  of 
pianoforte  playing  constitutes  its  subject. 

It  has  received  endorsement  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  may  be  accepted  as  tke 
latest  utterance  in  connection  with  scientific  pianoforte  technique.  The  section  devoted 
to  scale-playing  alone  will  illustrate  this  fact. 

In  framing  this  work,  the  eminent  labours  of  Tausig,  Pischna,  and  von  Biilow  have 
received  the  greatest  appreciation.  Thus,  from  the  earliest  stage  transposition  has  beea 
freely  adopted ;  but  monotony  of  rhythm  as  well  as  of  key  has  been  sedulously  eschewed, 
and  herein  lies  the  novelty  of  treatment. 

The  points  of  immediate  import  which  have  been  consistently  kept  in  view  are  :  — 
The  normal  musical  sentence,  as  most  commonly  found  in  instrumental  music. 
The  rhythmic  or  metrical  figure. 
The  transposition  of  keys  (varied  tonality). 

The  old-fashioned  five-finger  exercise  in  semiquavers  in  the  key  of  C  major  will  be 
vainly  sought  for  within  these  pages.  4 
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written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord ;  but  the 
title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable  number 
of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances  which 
were  then  popular  or  fashionable.     No  wonder  that  Bach,  wd  her. 

grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given  up  to  this 
species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 

The  Suite  in  D  major  was  composed  originally  for  three  trumpets, 
two  oboes,    kettledrums,    first  and  second  violins,  violas,   and   1, 
continue*     Three  or  four  manuscripts  were  consulted  by  the  editors 
for  the   Bach  Society,   who  preferred   the   voice    parts    formerly    in 
the  Bach  archives  at  Hamburg  and  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

The  version  used  generally  in  concert  halls  to-day  was  prepared  by 
Ferdinand  David  for  performance  in  the  Gewandhaus,  and  it  was 
published  in  1866.  Mendelssohn  added  two  clarinets  for  the  gigue, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  original  first  and  second  trumpet  parts,  too 
high  for  modern  instruments  and  players,  and  remodelled  the  trumpet 
parts.  The  first  performance  of  the  revised  suite,  and  probably  the 
first  performance  of  the  suite  in  any  form  after  Bach's  death,  was 
in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  February  15,  1838,  and  Mendelssohn 
conducted  it. 

I.  Overture.  Grave,  D  major,  4-4.  A  vivace  in  the  same  key  and 
also  in  4-4  follows  in  the  from  of  a  fugue.  There  are  several  passages 
for  violin  solo,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  concerto  grosso,  in  this 
fugue,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  Fetis's  "irregular  fugue." 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  for  strings  only, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  piece  of  music  by  Bach  that  is  most 
familiar  to  audiences  throughout  the  world,  for  the  transcriptions  of  it 

*  "Continue*"  or  "basso  continuo"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental 
bass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accom- 
paniment was  gradually  developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 
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been  drawn.  Style  45.    ^Matchless  Cunningham  Grand 

CJ  The  scale  is  the  heart,  the  basis,  the  foundation  of  the^piano,  but, 
as  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  illustrated  in  a  brief  advertisement,  we 
invite  you  to  come  here  and  we  will  demonstrate  the  all-important 
subject  —  scale — in  the  making  of  a  flawless  piano. 
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for  violin  and  pianoforte  and  for  'cello  and  pianoforte  are  in  the  reper- 
tory of  all  virtuosos  and  amateurs.  . 

IV.     Gavotte.     D  major,  4-4,  Tutti. 

Johann  Mattheson  in  1737  considered  the  "gavotta"  as  sung  by  a 
solo  voice  or  by  a  chorus,  played  on  the  harpsichord,  violin,  etc.,  and 
danced.  "The  effect  is  a  most  exultant  joy.  .  .  .  Hopping,  not 
running,  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  species  of  melody.  French  and  Italian 
composers  write  a  kind  of  gavotta  for  the  violin  that  often  fills  whole 
pages  with  their  digressions  and  deviations.  If  a  foreign  fiddler  can 
excite  wonder  by  his  speed  alone,  he  puts  it  before  everything.  The 
gavotta  with  great  liberties  is  also  composed  for  the  harpsichord,  but 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  those  for  the  fiddle." 

The  gavotte  was  originally  a  peasant  dance,  and  it  takes  its  name 
from  Gap  in  Dauphine;  the  inhabitants  of  Gap  are  called  "gavots." 
"It  was  introduced  at  court  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  to  amuse 
the  Royal  circle,  entertainments  were  given  consisting  of  dances  in 
national  costume,  performed  by  natives  of  the  various  provinces, 
and  to  the  sound  of  appropriate  instruments."  It  was  originally  a 
kind  of  branle.  The  dancers  were  in  line  or  in  a  circle;  after  some 
steps  made  together,  a  couple  separated,  danced  alone,  and  embraced ; 
then  the  woman  kissed  all  the  male  dancers,  and  the  man  all  the  female 
dancers.  Each  couple  in  turn  went  through  this  performance.  Ludo- 
vic  Celler  tells  us  that  this  was  the  gavotte  known  at  the  courts  of  the 
Valois:  "The  gavotte  was  not  then  the  dignified,  pompous,  and  chaste 
dance  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  slow  and  measured  postures 
and  low  bows  and  curtsies."  At  the  balls  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. 
the  gavotte  was  preceded  by  a  menuet,  composed  of  the  first  repeti- 
tion of  the  menuet  de  la  cour  and  danced  by  one  couple;  and  some 
say  that  the  menuet  itself  was  preceded  by  the  offer  of  a  bouquet  and 
a  rewarding  kiss.  The  best  and  most  minute  description  of  the  court 
gavotte,  with  all  its  steps,  is  in  Desrat's  "  Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse" 
(Paris,  1895). 

This  court  dance  was  of  a  tender  nature  until  it  became  a  stage 
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dance.     Two  gavottes  by  Gluck*  and  Gretrvf  became  most  fashion 
able,  and  Mane  Antoinette  made  the  dance-  again  fashionable  in 
ciety.^  The  gavotte  was  revived  after  the  Revolution,  and  a  new  d 
to  Gretry's  tune  was  invented  by  Gardel;  but  the 
called  attention  to  only  two  or  three  couples,  was  no1  a  favoriti 
gavotte  which  exists  to-day  was  invented  bv  Vestris;    if   is  n  A 
to  perform;    but  an  arrangement  invented  in   Berlin,   the   "Kaiserin 
Gavotte,"  has  been  danced  at  the  court  balls. 

Fertiault  described  the  gavotte  as  the   "skilful  and  charming  off 
spring  of  the  menuet,  sometimes  gay,  but  often  tender  and  slow,  in 
which  kisses  and  bouquets  are  interchanged."     Sometimes   presents 
instead  of  kisses  were  interchanged. 

There  is  a  "tabulature  d'une  gavotte,"  with  a  description,  in  the 
"Orchesographie"  (1588)  of  Jehan  Tabourot,  known  as  "Thoinot 
Arbeau." 

Czerwinski,    in   his    ''Geschichte   der   Tanzkunst"    (Leipsic,    186 
mentions  the  introduction  of  the  gavotte  in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli  and 
in  the  French  and  English  suites  of  Bach.     He  characterizes  the  ga- 
votte as  a  lively,  elastic,  sharply  defined  dance,  which  has  no  suc- 
cessor, no  representative,  in  the  modern  dance-art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  stage  gavottes  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  of  varied  character.  We  find  examples  in  Noverre's  ballet-pan- 
tomime, "Les  Petits  Riens,"  with  music  written  by  Mozart  in  Paris, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  11,  1778.  The  music, 
supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  lost,  was  discovered  in  the  library  of 
the  Opera  in  1873.  The  score  includes  a  Gavotte  joyeuse,  allegro  vivo, 
2-4;  a  Gavotte  gracieuse,  andante  non  troppo,  6-8;  a  Gavotte  senti- 
mentale,  andante,  4-4;  in  each  instance  the  gavotte  begins  on  an  off 
beat.     As  a  rule,  the  gavotte  was  in  4-4   or  2-2. 

Late  instances  of  the  use  of  the  gavotte  in  orchestral  music  are 
Edward  Elgar's  "Contrasts — the  Gavotte  a.d.  1700  and  1900"  (pub- 
lished in  1899)  and  Georg  Schumann's  "In  Carnival  Time" — second 
movement — (produced  in  1899). 

*  In  "Iphigenie  in  Aulis"  (1774). 
/ 1  The  gavotte  in  Gretry's  "Panurge"  (1785)  was  long  popular,  but  Marie  Antoinette  preferred  the  one  in 
"Cephale  et  Procris"  (1773)  of  the  same  composer. 
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V.  Gavotte  No.  2  is  omitted  at  this  concert. 

VI.  Bourree.  D  major,  Allegro,  4-4.  This  dance  originated  prob- 
ably in  Auvergne,  but  some  say  Biscay  was  its  birthplace.  Walther 
describes  it  as  composed  of  two  equal  sections,  each  of  eight  beats: 
' '  The  first  has  indeed  only  four,  but  it  is  played  twice ;  the  second  has 
eight  and  is  repeated."  Mattheson  found  it  created  contentment 
and  affability,  and  incited  "a  nonchalance  and  a  recklessness  that 
were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance  was  introduced  at  the  French 
court  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565,  but  it  was  inherently  a  dance 
of  the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne. 
At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite  each  other,  and  there  were 
various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas  de  fieurets,  the  pas  de  bourree 
owvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was  danced  in  short  skirts,  and 
Marguerite  of  Valois  liked  it,  for  her  feet  and  ankles  were  of  marvellous 
beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the  court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII. 's 
rei^n.  There  it  was  a  mimetic  dance.  "The  woman  hovers  round 
the  man  as  if  to  approach  him;  he,  retreating  and  returning  to  flee 
again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his  foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry, 
to  express  his  strength  and  joy." 

The  dance  was  revived  at  balls  under  the  regency,  and  it  may  now  be' 
seen  in  Paris  at  ba Is  musettes.  When  the  peasants  of  Auvergne  dance, 
they  stamp  the  third  beat  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes;  and  in  Paris, 
as  coal  men,  porters,  water-carriers,  they  preserve  the  character  of 
the  dance.  Among  modern  musicians  who  have  used  the  bourree 
form  are  Saint-Saens  in  his  "Rhapsodie  d' Auvergne,"  Raoul  Pugno 
in  an  entr'acte  of   "La   Petite   Poucette,"   Lazzari  in  an  orchestral 
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SECOND      EDITION 

ELSONS-" 

Music  Dictionary 


By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 


Professor  of  Theory  of  Music  at  the   New   England   Conservatory   of  M 


Ever  since  Tinctor,  about  1475,  wrote  the 
first  music  dictionary,  there  has  been  an  endless 
succession  of  books  dealing  with  musical  defini- 
tions. This  is  but  natural  and  proper,  since  the 
musical  art  is  constantly  changing.  A  music 
dictionary,  unless  frequently  revised,  easily  drops 
behind  the  times. 

There  are  no  obsolete  terms  in  Elson's 
Music  Dictionary,  but  every  necessary  word  is 
included,  with  its  pronunciation.  By  pronuncia- 
tion is  meant  a  phonetic  spelling  in  the  English 
language,  not  merely  accent  marks.  This  ap- 
plies as  well  to  composers'  names ;  for  instance, 
Rachmaninoff =Rachh-#m,£  7* -nee-noff. 

In  addition  to  289  pages  containing  the  defi- 
nitions and  pronunciations  of  all  the  terms  and 
signs  that  are  used  in  modern  music,  are  the 
following : 

Rules  for  pronouncing  Italian,  German,  and  French. 
A  list  of  popular  errors  and  doubtful  terms  in  music. 
A  list  of  prominent  foreign  composers,  artists,  etc.,  with  their 
chief  works,  the  pronunciation  of  their  names,  and  the 
date  of  their  birth  and  death. 
A  short  vocabulary  of  English  musical 
terms  with  their  Italian  equivalents. 

The  rules  for  pronunciation  will  enable  the 
student  to  pronounce  not  only  the  musical  terms, 
but  every  word  in  either  of  the  three  languages. 

Such  terms  as  "  Pitch,"  "  Sonata,"  "  Tempera- 
ment," "  Turn,"  "  Scale,"  "  Organ,"  "  Notation," 
"  Form,"  "  Key,"  etc.,  are  explained  at  length.  In 
some  cases  from  three  to  four  pages  are  devoted  to 
a  single  word.  On  important  subjects  full  biblio- 
graphical references  are  given. 

The  book  comprises  306  pages,  and  is  bound  in  serviceable  cloth  covers. 
PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00.         COPIES  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION 
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suite,  Sullivan  in  his  music  to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,' '  and  Chabrier 
in  his  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  scored  by  Mottl. 

VII.  Gigue.  D  major,  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  de- 
rives the  word  "gigue"  from  "giga,"  the  name  of  the  old  Italian 
fiddle,  and  says  that  it  was  originally  a  French  nickname  for  a  violin 
(Viella,  Fidel)  with  a  big  and  bulging  belly,  so  that  it  looked  not  unlike 
a  ham  (gigue) .  The  word  first  appeared  in  the  dictionary  of  Johannes 
de  Garlandia  (about  1230).  This  form  of  fiddle  was  popular  in  Ger- 
many, so  that  the  troubadour  Adenes  spoke  of  the  gigueours  d'Alle- 
magne  (German  fiddlers).  Others  dispute  this  origin.  Stainer  and 
Barrett's  "Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms"  (first  published  in  1876) 
says:  "A  fiddlestick  is  still  called  in  the  west  of  England  a  ' jigger/' ' 
but  the  word  does  not  appear  with  this  meaning  in  Wright's  great 
"English  Dialect  Dictionary"  (1896-1905).  Dr.  Murray's  "New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary"  says  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  word  in  English  literature  was  about  1560  in 
A.  Scott's  poems. 

The  name  of  the  dance  termed  the  gigue,  gique,  jig,  is  said  by  Riemann 
to  be  of  English  origin.  "The  dance  is  found  first  in  the  English 
compositions  for  the  virginal,  and  it  went  from  England  to  the  Con-, 
tinent,  at  first  Froberger,  1649,  and  J.  E.  Rieckh  (Allemanden,  Giguen, 
Ballette,  Couranten,  Sarabanden,  und  Gavotten  fur  z.  v.  u.  B.C.,  Strass- 
burg,  1658)."  The  dance  was  a  very  lively  one  in  3-8,  3-4,  6-8,  6-4, 
9-8,  9-4,  9-16,  12-8,  12-16,  and  very  seldom  and  by  way  of  exception 
in  4-4,  as  in  Bach's  Partita  VI.  in  E  minor;  but,  as  Dr.  Naylor  remarks 
in  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal-book"  (1905),  "even  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  case,  the  rhythm  sticks  to  the  use  of  'pointed  notes'  (Hawkins, 
writing  in  1776,  speaks  of  the  pointed  note,  meaning  'dotted,'  and 
says  there  was  no  authority  for  a  Jigg  having  this  as  a  general  feature)." 
Dr.  Naylor  gives  interesting  examples  of  old  jigs  in  his  book  just  quoted. 
See  also  his  "Shakespeare  and  Music"  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson's  "Shake- 
speare in  Music  "  (Boston,  1 901). 

Jig  music  was  despised  by  some  old  Englishmen.  Thus,  Thomas 
Mace  (1619-1709)  spoke  of  Toys  or  Jiggs,  "light,  squibbish  things,  only 
fit  for  fantastical  and  easy  light-headed  people." 
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In  Ireland  the  jig  was  once  the  favorite  dance  of  all  classes,  for  l,Hi 
and  low  would  step  it  to  the  tune  of  the  •'Flannel  racket"  or  other 
air.  Selden  noted  the  fact  that  the  Irish  were  "wholly  inclined" 
to  a  dance  which  he  called  the  "Sprightly  Phrygian."  For  descrip- 
tions of  various  jigs  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  see  "Dancing" 
a  volume  in  the  Badminton  Library.  One  of  the  contributors  to 
this  book  says  that  the  dance  is  a  very  ancient  one  and  belongs  to 
many  nationalities.  "The  Spanish  dance  also  went  by  the  name  of 
Loures."  Desrat,  in  Ms  ' ' Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse,"  a  valuable  work 
published  in  Paris  in  1895,  doubts  whether  the  jig  was  of  English 
origin.  There  is  much  about  the  jig  in  Gaston  Vuillier's  "History  of 
Dancing"  (English  edition,  1898).  The  author  states  that  there  were 
jigs  christened  after  each  successive  English  monarch  from  Charles 
II.  to  Queen  Anne.  Jigs  were  in  high  favor  at  masques  and  revels, 
the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  in  the  preface  to 
Playford's  "Dancing  Master"  the  writer  commends  "the  sweet  and 
airy  activity  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  has 
crowned  their  grand  solemnities  with  admiration  to  all  spectators." 

* 
*  * 

A  word  about  the  trumpet  of  Bach  to  which  Mottl  refers.  Dr.  Prout 
gives  a  clear  description  of  this  instrument  in  his  "The  Orchestra," 
vol.  i.,  p.  201 :  "In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  trumpeters  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  known  as  Clarin-bldser  (Clarin-players)  and  Princi- 
pal-bldser  (Principal-players).  The  former  practised  mostly  the  upper 
register  of  the  instrument,  the  latter  the  lower.  By  long  practice  and 
the  use  of  a  special  mouthpiece  the  Clarin-bldser  obtained  great  com- 
mand of  these  upper  notes,  while  the  Principal-bids er  were  seldom 
required  to  play  above  C  on  the  third  space,  the  eighth  note  of  the 
series.  ...  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  play  Bach's  parts  on  the 
modern  natural  trumpet;  but  a  player  who  practised  them  much 
would  probably  lose  the  certainty  of  his  embouchure  for  the  passages 
required  in  modern  music,  in  which  the  lower  notes  are  more  frequently 
used.  In  modern  performances  of  Bach's  works  his  trumpet  parts 
are  generally  played  on  a  specially  constructed  'long  trumpet.'"     The 
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There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 
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Clarin-bldser  were  found  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  nth 

century:   see  a  series  of  pieces  written  by  Mozart  in  1773  (?)  for  two 

flutes,  five  trumpets,  and  four  kettledrums  (K.  1N7). 

Bach  and  Handel  were  not  aLne  in  writing  passages  that  vex  m<  dern 
trumpeters.     In    the   overture    to    ''Henri    IV,      by    Martini 
1774),  the  trumpets  are  given  in  the  third  octave  the  1 
above  the  staff. 

When  Mozart  revised  the  orchestration  of  "The  Messiah,"  he 
the  difficult  trumpet  passages  and  gave  them  to  other  instruments. 
Had  the  trumpeters  lost  their  cunning,  or  was  it  not  thought  wis 
soon  after  the  death  of  Handel  to  use  the  trumpet  in  such  a  manner? 
When  the  trumpeter  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  the  clarino  reigned 
supreme  among  brass  instruments;    but,  when  other  instruments 
brass  were  developed,  the  old  art  gradually  died.     And  some  sug 
that  the  introduction  of  clarinets  led  composers  to  use  them  where 
formerly  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  write  for  the  trumpet. 

But  were  these  difficult  passages  always  well  played  in  the  old  da 
There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Dr.  Burney's  "Account  of  the  Musical 
Performances  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Pantheon,  May  26th,  27th, 
29th,  and  June  the  3d  and  5th,  1784,  in  commemoration  of  Handel" 
(London,  1785,  pp.  86,  87):  "The  favorite  Bass  Song,  'The  Trumpet 
shall  sound'  (1  Cor.  xv.  52)  was  very  well  performed  by  Signor  Tasca 
and  Mr.  Sarjent,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  trumpet  admirably. 
There  are,  however,  some  passages  in  the  trumpet-part  to  this  Air, 
which  have  always  a  bad  effect,  from  the  natural  imperfections  of  the 
instrument.     In  Handel's  time,  composers  were  not  so  delicate  in  writing 
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for  Trumpets  and  French  Horns  as  at  present;  it  being  now  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  a  key  on  both  these  instruments, 
being  naturally  so  much  out  of  tune  that  no  player  can  make  them  per- 
fect, should  never  be  used  but  in  short  passing  notes,  to  which  no  bass 
is  given  that  can  discover  their  false  intonation.  Mr.  Sarjent's  tone 
is  extremely  sweet  and  clear,  but  every  time  that  he  was  obliged  to 
dwell  upon  G,  the  fourth  of  D,  displeasure  appeared  in  every  coun- 
tenance ;  for  which  I  was  extremely  concerned,  knowing  how  inevitable 
such  an'  effect  must  be  from  such  a  cause."  And  Burney  adds  in  a 
foot-note:  "In  the  Allelujah,  p.  150  of  the  printed  score,  G,  the  fourth 
of  the  key,  is  sounded  and  sustained  during  two  entire  bars.  In  the 
Dettingen  'Te  Deum,'  p.  30,  and  in  many  other  places,  this  false  con- 
cord, or  interval,  perpetually  deforms  the  fair  face  of  harmony,  and 
indeed  the  face  of  almost  every  one  that  hears  it,  with  an  expression 
of  pain.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  this  animating  and  brilliant 
instrument  could  have  its  defects  removed  by  some  ingenious  mechan- 
ical contrivance,  as  those  of  the  German  flute  are,  by  keys." 

They  that  wish  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  may  consult :  ' '  Das 
alte  Clarinblasen  auf  Trompeten,"  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Eichborn,  Leipsic, 
1894;  "Die  Trompete  in  alter  und  neuer  Zeit,"  by  Dr.  Eichborn, 
Leipsic,  1881;  "Histoire  de  V Instrumentation,"  by  H.  L,avoix,  fils, 
Paris,  1878,  pp.  136-141;  "  Elements  d'Acoustique  Musicale  et  In- 
strumentaie,"  by  V.  C.  Mahillon,  Brussels,  1874,  P-  x44;  "La  Facture 
Instrumentale,"  by  Constant  Pierre,  Paris,  1890,  pp.  110-116. 

*  * 

Nor  was  the  oboe  of  Bach  in  quality  and  tone  the  oboe  of  to-day.  The 
gradual  improvements  made  in  its  mechanism  took  away  little  by  little 
the  characteristic  tone.  As  Lavoix  says:  "The  sonority  of  the  oboe 
may  be  compared  to  the  delicate  tints  that  are  changed  by  daylight. 
The  least  modification  in  the  boring  or  in  the  length  of  the  instrument 
deprives  it  of  its  touching  accents  of  gentle  melancholy  which  are  so 
valuable  in  orchestral  coloring.  Now,  that  its  purity  of  intonation 
is  irreproachable,  the  whole  endeavor  of  makers  is  to  find  again  the 
ancient  tone-color." 
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"Five -Foot"   Grand 


BPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  called  to  this  latest 
Estey  product.  C,  Occupying,  as  it  does,  so 
comparatively  little  space,  yet  possessed  of  all  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  tone  usually  found  only  in 
the  larger  styles,  the  Estey  "  Five-Foot "  Grand  is 
destined  to  become  the  favorite  home  piano. 

Illustrated  catalogues  sent  upon  request 
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Henri  Marteau,  violinist  and  conductor,   was   born   a1    Rhe'nu 

France,  on  March  31,  1874.     His  father,  a  man  of  wealth  and  an  ama- 
teur violinist,  was  president  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  thi 

his  mother,  of  German  extraction,  was  a  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann.    The  boy's  first  teacher  was  Bunzi,  a   pupfl  of  M  lique        !!■ 
afterward  studied  with  Leonard,  and  after  the  death  of  that   ma 
he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  in  1892,  as  a  pupil  of  Gar 
won  a  first  prize.     His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at    Rheims  in 
April,    1884,    when   he   played     with   orchestra.       In  1885  or  [886  he 
appeared  at  Kroll's,  Berlin;  in  December,  1887,  he  played  in  Vienna; 
in  1888  he  played  in  London  and  throughout  France;    in   [89     9]   he 
gave  concerts  in  Berlin  and   Dresden,  and  it  was  in  April,    1891,   at 
Angers,   that  he    produced    Brahms's  Concerto  for  the   Inst  time  in 
France. 

He  first  visited  the  United  States  in  the  season  of  1892-9  v  He 
was  also  here  in  1893-94  and  in  1898.  His  last  visit  was  in  1900, 
and  in  that  year  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  violin  depart 
ment  of  the  Conservatory  of  Geneva,  which  is  now  his  dwelling-place. 
He  is  known  as  a  virtuoso  throughout  Europe,  and  he  has  made  the 
public  acquainted  with  many  violin  works  of  young  and  unknown 
composers.  He  has  composed  "La  Voix  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  a  scene 
for  soprano,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  two  string  quartets;  a  'cello 
concerto,  Op.  7,  etc. 


Concerto  in  C  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  50. 

Kmile  Jaques-Dalcroze 

(Born  at  Vienna,  July  6,  1865;  now  living  at  Geneva.) 

Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze,  composer,  pianist,  poet,  essayist,  pedagogue, 
was  born  at  Vienna,  July  6,  1865,  although  his  parents  were  Swiss 
and  of  the  canton  Vaud.  He  went  to  school  and  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  Geneva.     In  1873  he  entered  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  and 
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his  comic  opera,  "La  Soubrette,"  was  performed  in  1882  at  a  theatre 
of  that  city.  In  1884  he  went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there 
composed  the  operetta,  "Riquet  a  la  Houppe."  He  spent  a  year  as 
conductor  of  a  theatre  at  Algiers,  and  wrote  there  a  piece  in  one  act, 
"L'ficolier."  He  studied  in  Vienna  with  Robert  Fuchs  and  Anton 
Bruckner,  and  wrote  a  one-act  piece,  "Par  les  Bois,"  which  was  per- 
formed at  Geneva.  Again  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  orchestra- 
tion with  Delibes.  In  1892  he  became  professor  of  harmony  and  com- 
position at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  and  in  that  city,  January,  1893, 
his  concert  cantata,  "Le  Veillee,"  was  performed,  also  a  three-act  opera, 
"Le  Violon  Maudit."  His  lyric  comedy  in  three  acts,  "Janie,"  book 
by  Godet,  was  performed  at  Geneva,  March  13,  1894.  Other  works  are 
a  string  quartet ;  a  concert  ode  written  for  the  Geneva  exhibition  of  1896 ; 
"Sancho,"  a  musical  comedy  in  four  acts,  book  by  Yve-Plessis, 
Geneva,  December  3,  1897  (the  subject  of  the  opera  is  the  episode 
of  the  island  Barataria  in  Cervantes 's  "Don  Quixote";  the  music 
is  in  purely  later  Wagnerian  style);  "Festival  Vaudois,"  for  solo 
voice;  chorus,  and  orchestra  (1903) ;  "  Chansons  romandes  et  enfantines  " 
(1898);  two  characteristic  pieces  for  flute  and  string  quartet;  "Senti- 
mental Landscape,"  symphonic  poem  for  soprano  and  string  quartet; 
cradle  song  for  string  quartet;  "Alpine  Poem,"  prayer,  ballad  of 
spirits,  song  of  the  boatman,  chorus  of  weavers  and  book-stickers — 
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Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 
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nLaim0St,yfVe7  lT  5f  manufacture  ^ere  is  some  one  article  that  i 
nizedas  the  standard,— one  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  b 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    the 
Standard  tKe  world  over  is 

&/>e  Pianola 


|0  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.  There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls  such  important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than   the 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection." 

Josef  Hofmann  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors." 

Kubelik"  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one   which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

which  is  musical  or  artistic." 

Chaminade  says  :  "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  to 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires." 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 
the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 

THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALLf  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Representative,  C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON 
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Hymn  to  Liberty;  CEuvres  enfantines:  chansons  et  rondes;  lyric 
piece,  "La-bas,"  for  soprano,  'cello,  and  pianoforte;  Chez  Nous: 
nouvelles  chansons  romandes;  pianoforte  pieces. 

This  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  second  Swiss  Music 
Festival  at  Geneva,  June  23,  1901,  by  Mr.  Marteau.  The  chief  theme 
of  the  first  movement  is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  This  theme  and 
the  second  are  utilized  throughout  the  work.  The  first  in  the  first 
movement  is  worked  out  in  a  fugue ;  and  the  solo  violin  takes  it  at  last, 
in  a  greatly  augmented  form,  with  other  voices,  in  counterpoint.  The 
second  movement  is  of  a  pastoral  nature.  The  first  theme,  broad  and 
finely  harmonized,  is  opposed  to  a  second,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
plain-song  of  the  "Dies  Irae."  "A  light  tremolo  of  the  tam-tam,  after 
the  manner  of  bells,  gives  to  the  second  theme  at  the  beginning  a  singular 
and  mystical  color."  The  third  movement,  with  shifting  rhythms  and 
curious  development  of  themes,  is  of  a  grotesquely  gay  nature. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Marteau,  was  published  in  1903.  The 
concerto  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn)  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  harp,  strings,  and 
solo  violin. 


Hotel    Rennert 


Within  one  block  of  the  shopping 
district. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  products  —  Fish, 
Oysters,  Terrapin,  and  Canvasback 
Duck  —  are  prepared  in  their  per- 
fection- 


Baltimore,    Md. 


Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  (aftkk  tin:  Bclogu*  op 
Stephane  Mallarme:)  " Claude   i 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  do*  living  at  Paris.) 

"Prelude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune  (figlogue  de  S.  Mallaniu 
played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  National  &  cfel  y  1  »1 
Paris,  December  23,  1894.     The  conductor  was  GuStave  Daret.     The 
second  performance  was  at  a  Colonne  Concert,  Paris,  October  20,   1 

The  first  performance  in  Boston— it  was  also  the-  lust  in  the  Cm 
States— was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,   Mr    I, 
conductor,  April  1,  1902.    The  second  was  at  a  Chkkering  Production 
Concert,  February  24,  1904,  when  Mr.  Lang  conducted.     Tin-  Prelude 
was  performed  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
December  31,  1904.     It  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra,   Mr.   Van   der  Stucken   conductor,    januar 
1904,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,   Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  November    12,    1905.      The   New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Damrosch  conductor,  played  the  Prelude  in 
Boston,  January  18,  1906. 

Stephane  Mallarme  formulated  his  revolutionary  ideas  concerning 
style  about  1875,  when  the  Parnasse  Contemporain  rejected  his  first 
poem  of  true  importance,  "L/Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  The  poem 
was  published  in  1876  as  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated  by  Manet. 
The,  eclogue  is  to  the  vast  majority  cryptic.  The  poet's  aim,  as  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  expresses  it,  was  "to  use  words  in  such  harmonious 
combinations  as  will  suggest  to  the  reader  a  mood  or  a  condition  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  is  nevertheless  paramount  in  the 
poet's  mind  at  the  moment  of  composition."  Mallarme,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gosse,  accepted  with  delight  this  understanding  of  his  purpose: 
"I  make  music,  and  do  not  call  by  this  name  that  which  is  drawn  from 
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the  euphonic  putting  together  of  words, — this  first  requirement  is 
taken  for  granted;  but  that  which  is  beyond,  on  the  other  side,  and 
produced  magically  by  certain  dispositions  of  speech  and  language, 
is  then  only  a  means  of  material  communication  with  the  reader,  as 
are  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  to  a  hearer." 

Let  us  read  Mr.  Gosse's  explanation  of  the  poem  that  suggested 
music  to  Debussy:  "It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  pub- 
lished, and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before. 
To  say  that  I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be 
excessive.  But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unin- 
telligibility  gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy 
that  I  obtain  from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mal- 
larme  desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it :  A  faun — a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being — wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and  tries 
to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the  fortunate 
recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden  goddesses, 
divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he  seems  to  retain 
nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  substantial  than  the 
'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot  tell.  Yet  surely 
there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness  among  the  brown  reeds 
of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder?  Were  they,  are  they,  swans? 
No !  But  Naiads  plunging  ?  Perhaps !  Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the 
impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He  would  resign  his  woodland 
godship  to  retain  it.     A  garden  of  lilies,  golden-headed,  white-stalked, 

behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses  ?  Ah !  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor 
brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign 
and  beneficent  yielder  of  her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever- 
receding  memory,  may  be  forced  back.  So,  when  he  has  glutted  upon 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  into  the  air  and 
blow  them  out  in  a  visionary  greediness.     But  no,  the  delicious  hour 
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grows  vaguer;   experience  or  dream,  he  will  never  know  wnkb  ii  was 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  grasses  yielding;   and  he  curls  himself  up 
after  worshipping  the  efficacious  wine,  that  h<  the 

dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  b 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  tl  n<l  lM1 

intelligible   'L'Apres-Midi  d'un   Faune';    and,   accompanied   aa   if 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  ki 
what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  up 

plies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  harmony, 
of  color;   it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  und. 
that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine, 
variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

* 

^  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  t  wi  i  ik- 

English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  small 
antique  cymbals,*  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Raymond   Bonheur. 

The  chief  theme  is  announced  by  the  flute,  tres  modcrc-,  K  major, 
9-8.  Louis  Laloy  gives  the  reins  to  his  fancy:  "One  is  immediately 
transported  into  a  better  world;  all  that  is  leering  and  savage  in  the 
snub-nosed  face  of  the  faun  disappears;  desire  still  speaks,  but  there 
is  a  veil  of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  The  chord  of  the  wood  wind, 
the  distant  call  of  the  horns,  the  limpid  flood  of  harp-tones,  accentu- 
ate this  impression.  The  call  is  louder,  more  urgent,  but  it  almost 
imrnediately  dies  away,  to  let  the  flute  sing  again  its  song.  And  now 
the  theme  is  developed:    the  oboe  enters  in,  the  clarinet  has  its  say; 

*  Small  cymbals,  as  well  as  the  large  cymbals,  were  used  habitually  in  the  bands  of  the  janizaries  from 
the  time  of  organization  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ancient  ones  found  at  Pompeii  were  of  bronze,  con- 
nected by  a  bronze  chain  of_ twenty-four  rings.  Mahillon  says  that  the  sound  is  pitched  approximately  to  the 
first  E  above  the  treble  staff.  [F.  A.  Lampe  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  book  of  429  pages.  "Di-  Cym- 
balis  Veterum"  (1703).  Berlioz  speaks  of  them  in  his  Treatise  on  Instrumentation:  "I  have  seen  some  in 
the  Pompeian  Museum  at  Naples,  which  were  no  larger  than  a  dollar.  The  sound  of  these  is  so  high  and  so 
weak  that  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  without  a  complete  silence  of  the  other  instruments.  These  cym- 
bals served  in  ancient  times  to  mark  the  rhythm  of  certain  dances,  as  our  modern  castanets,  doubtless.  In  the 
fairy-like  scherzo  of  my  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  symphony,  I  have  employed  two  pairs  of  the  dimension  of  the 
largest  of  the  Pompeian  cymbals;  that  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  the  size  of  the  hand,  and  tuned  a  fifth  one 
with  the  other."  (They  were  tuned  to  B-flat  and  F  above  the  treble  staff.)  "To  make  them  vibrate  well,  the 
player  should,  instead  of  striking  the  cymbals  full  one  against  the  other,  strike  them  merely  by  one  of  their 
edges.  They  should  be  of  at  least  three  lines  and  a  half  in  thickness."  Chausson  introduced  antique  cym- 
bals in  his  symphonic  poem  "Vinane." 
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a  lively  dialogue  follows,  and  a  clarinet  phrase  leads  to  a  new  tin 
which  speaks  of  desire  satisfied;  or  it  expresses  the  rapture  of  mutual 
emotion  ratrer  than  the  ferocity  of  victory.     Tie  first  tl  eme  returns 
more  languorous,  and  tre  croaking  of  muted  horns  darkens  t1  e  horizon! 
The  theme  comes  and  goes,  fresh  chords  unfold  themselves;    at 
a  solo  'cello  joins  itself  to  the  flute;  and  then  everything  vanishes,  as 
a  mist  that  rises  in  the  air  and  scatters  itself  in  flakes." 


* 
*  * 


Achille  Claude  Debussy,  the  "tres  exceptional,  tres  curieux,  tres 
solitaire  M.  Claude  Debussy,"  as  Alfred  Bruneau  characterizes  him, 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  very  young.  He  studied 
the  pianoforte  with  Marmontel—  Edward  MacDowell  of  New  York 
was  in  the  same  class, — harmony  with  Lavignac.  and  composition  with 
Guiraud.  He  was  awarded  the  first  medal  for  solfege  in  1876,  the 
second  pianoforte  prize  in  1877,  and  in  1884  the  first  grand  prix  de 
Rome  by  twenty- two  out  of  twenty-eight  votes.  The  cantata  with 
which  he  took  the  prix  de  Rome  was  "L'  Enfant  Prodigue,"  an  ortho- 
dox, academic  work.  The  singers  at  the  competition  were  Mme.  Rose 
Caron,  Messrs.  Van  Dyck  and  Taskin.  His  competitors  were  Rene, 
Missa,  Kaiser,  Leroux.  "It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jury 
that  Debussy's  score  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  had  been 
heard  at  the  Institut  for  many  years."  The  composer  did  not  take 
the  honor  so  seriously.  He  said  of  such  prizes :  "That  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  knowing  whether  one  has  or  has  not  talent." 
^  Debussy  sent  from  Rome,  as  proofs  of  his  industry,  "La  Demoiselle 
Elue,"  a  lyric  work  based  on  Rossetti's  "Blessed  Damozel";  "Prin- 
temps,"  a  suite  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  which  was  published  early 
in  1904  in  an  arrangement  for  two  pianofortes,  the  only  form  in  which 
the  suite  has  been  published.  The  composer  after  his  return  did  his 
military  service,  and  it  is  said  that  while  at  fivreux  he  took  a  lively 
pleasure  in  the  blend  of  sonorities  produced  by  the  call  for  the  putting 
out  of  lights  and  the  long-continued  vibrations  of  the  bells  of  a  neigh- 
boring convent,  for  he  even  then  was  deeply  interested  in  the  problem 
of  using  harmonics,  which  enter  so  radically  into  his  present  peculiar 
system  of  harmony. 
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His  life  has  been  remote  and  solitary.  Knowing  poverty,  he  was 
befriended  by  the  publisher  Hartmann.  Debussy's  "Pelleas*  et  Meli- 
sande" made  him  famous,  but  his  simple  manner  of  life  remains  un- 
changed. He  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  chamber  concerts 
as  a  pianist,  and  he  has  written  articles  as  music  critic  for  journals 
and  reviews,  especially  for  the  Revue  Blanche.  It  is  said  that  the  suc- 
cess of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  did  not  benefit  him  pecuniarily;  that 
Hartmann  was  glad  in  earlier  years  to  give  him  money,  and,  to  save 
his  pride,  took  "10  U's";  Hartmann  died,  and  his  successor,  when 
the  opera  (of  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  not  the  publisher)  was  crowd- 
ing the  Opera-Comique,  presented  these  tokens  of  indebtedness,  and 
insisted  on  payment. 

The  artistic  career  of  Debussy  has  been  sketched  graphically  by  Alfred 
Bruneau  in  the  chapter,  "Jeunes  CEuvres  et  Vieux  Chefs-d'CBuvre," 
of  his  "Musiques  de  Russie  et  Musiciens  de  France"  (Paris,  1903): — 

"Here  is  a  composer  of  singular  and  striking  originality,  of  admi- 
rable tenacity  of  purpose.  He  is  to-day  forty  years  old,  and,  since  he 
determined  to  take  to  the  road  in  which  he  has  walked,  nothing  has 
swerved  him  from  his  goal.  He  has  produced  comparatively  little, 
but  that  which  he  has  done,  after  having  groped  for  a  moment,  after 
having  quickly  searched  and  found  his  own  path,  bears  witness  to 
most  individual  talent,  to  most  stubborn  resolution.  Such  rare  qual- 
ities are  enough  to  put  a  man  apart  from  others,  and  Debussy  must 
be  thus  placed,  whatever  be  the  feeling  of  extreme  joy  or  of  keen  irri- 
tation incited  by  his  music. 

"His  first  attempts  were  in  1884,  an  epoch  in  which  the  Institut, 
without  mistrust,  sent  him  with  the  diploma  of  a  good  and  industrious 
pupil  in  his  pocket  to  the  Villa  Medicis.  One  will  search  vainly  in  the 
academic  cantata,  %' Enfant  Prodigue,'  of  which  the  gentle  Guiraud, 
his  master,  was  so  proud,  for  a  trace  of  the  tendencies  which  now  ravish 
some  and  shock  others.  A  little  suite,  the  'Arabesques,'  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  some  songs  appeared  after  his  return ;  although  pretty,  they 
had  no  other  precise  significance.     The  composer  of  'Pelleas  et  Meli- 

*  In  the  earlier  editions  of  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  the  two  e's  in  "Pelleas"  had  the  acute 
accent.     In  the  later  editions  the  first  e  is  without  accent.     Debussy's  opera  has  "  Pelleas." 
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sande    was  revealed  brusquely  by  the  six  'Ariettes';    poeti*  by  Paul 
Verlame  inspired  him  in  the  manner  that  was  to  be  definitely  hi 
Less  audacious  than  his  latest  work,  they  aevertheli  mble  it  in 

the  frequent  modulations,  in  harmonic  boldness,  in  the  dolorous 
ness  of  expression— 'Les  Chevaux  de  Bois.'  alone,  in  spj  lui 

ancholy  ending,  is  of  a  frank  gayety  which  Debussy  will  probably  di 
find  again,— m  the  deliberately  intended  monotony  of  declamation 
in  the  absence  of  all  formulas  hitherto  employed,  in  tin-  something  tint 
is  mysterious,  vague,  fluid,  impossible  to  grasp,  haunting,     the  some 
thing  that  has  become  a  sort  of  hall-mark  in  which   no  one  can  be 
deceived. 

"The  taste  of  the  composer  for  the  exceptional,  his  intense  abhof 
rence  of  the  accepted  and  the  banal,  led  him  straight  to  Stephane 
Mallarme,  who  then  fascinated  certain  minds,  as  by  a  violent  spell. 
Debussy  undertook  an  orchestral  explanation  of  'L'Apres  Midi  dun 
Faune,'  an  arduous  task;  for  this  eclogue,  to  which  I  am  far  from  de- 
nying a  special  charm,  sprung  from  ingenious  couplings  of  syllables  and 
subtile  associations  of  timbres,  remains  very  'hermetic,'  as  one  said 
during  the  short  and  already  distant  moment  of  the  decadent  move- 
ment. The  poem  of  Mallarme  is  almost  purely  musical,  and  Debussy's 
task  was  to  translate  it  into  instrumental  language,  to  catch  the  fly- 
ing sonorities  in  their  flight  and  to  fix  them  on  music  paper.  He  suc- 
ceeded marvellously.  In  the  mist  of  a  dream,  murmuring  violins  and 
tinkling  harps  are  heard  rustling,  pastoral  flutes  and  oboes  of  the 
field  are  singing,  and  they  are  answered  by  forest  horns.  An  exquisite 
fairyism,  I  assure  you,  which  is  equalled  in  prodigious  super-refinement 
by  'La  Demoiselle  Blue.' 

"This  time  Debussy  was  seduced  by  prae-raphaelism.  He  borrowed 
from  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  his  woman-angel,  who,  with  three  lilies 
in  her  hand,  with  seven  stars  in  her  hair,  leaning  on  the  golden  bar 
of  heaven,  calls  her  mystic  lover,  and  weeps  because  he,  still  a  man 
on  the  earth,  does  not  answer  her.  Grace  is  here  excessive;  it  ap- 
proaches insipidity  and  effeminacy.     Let  us  avow  it:   so  much  imma- 

*These  "Ariettes,"  published  in  1888,  were  revised — not  always  bettered — and  republished  in  1903. — Ed. 
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leriality  astonishes,  frets,  vexes.  Debussy  affects  to  withdraw  himself 
from  life,  to  be  without  interest  in  it;  but  it  is  necessary  to  adore  life 
even  when  it  gives  only  suffering,  deception,  pain,  for  it  is  the  sole 
source  of  all  beauty.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  fears  it,  but  I  fear 
that  he  detests  it. 

"In  the  collection  of  his  four  'Proses  de  Reve,  de  Greve,  de  Fleurs, 
et  de  Soir,'*  with  music  that  is  affected,  bewitching,  and  often  distress- 
ful, he  speaks  only  of  'frail  fingers  just  touching  souls,'  of  'the  tears  of 
old  trees, 't  of  'lamentable  hailed-on  lawns,'  of  the  'mad  noise  of  the 
black  petals  of  boredom  falling  drop  by  drop  on  the  head';  he  glori- 
fies twilights  and  curses  the  sun,  'slayer  of  illusions,  the  blessed  bread 
of  miserable  hearts.' 

"Logically,  he  should  have  written  %es  Nocturnes,' %  which  are 
most  delicious.  Here,  with  the  aid  of  a  magic  orchestra,  he  has  lent 
to  clouds  traversing  the  sombre  sky  the  various  forms  created  by  his 
imagination;  he  has  set  to  running  and  dancing  the  chimerical  beings 
perceived  by  him  in  the  silvery  dust  scintillating  in  the  moonbeams; 
he  has  changed  the  white  foam  of  the  restless  sea  into  tuneful  sirens. 
Logically,  also,  it  was  he  that  should  rhythm  the  dangerous  'Chansons 
de  Bilitis'§  by  Pierre  Louys.  In  these  he  mingled  an  antique  and 
almost  evaporated  perfume  with  penetrating  modern  odors,  and  again 

*  These  i>ongs,  with  text  by  Debussy,  were  published  in  1894-95. — Ed. 

t  But  is  not  the  radical  Bruneau  in  this  instance  a  highly  respectable  bourgeois?  The  poets  have  for 
centuries  seen  trees  weeping.     Compare  Thomas  Hood's  verses  from  "  The  Elm  Tree  ": — 

The  pines — those  old  gigantic  pines, 

That  writhe — recalling  soon 
The  famous  human  group  that  writhes 

With  snakes  in  wild  festoon — 
In  ramous  wrestlings  interlaced 

A  forest  Laocoon — 

Like  Titans  of  primeval  girth 

By  tortures  overcome. 
Their  brown  enormous  limbs  they  twine, 

Bedewed  with  tears  of  gum — 
Fierce  agonies  that  ought  to  yell, 

But,  like  the  marble,  dumb. 

$  These  three  orchestral  pieces,  "Nuages,"  "Fetes,"  "Sirenes,"  last  with  female  chorus,  are  dated  1897- 
99. — Ed. 

§  "La  Flute  de  Pan, "  "La  Chevelure,"  "  Le  Tombeau  des  Naiades,"  were  published  in  1898. — Ed. 
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intoxicated  us  with  strange  and  voluptuous  mixtures.  The  quartet,* 
remarkable  for  its  free  and  extraordinary  fancy,  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  chief  theme  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  is  developed, 
brought  back,  dislocated,  shortened,  enlarged;  the  curious  poems  of 
Baudelaire,  published  some  time  ago,  I  believe,— this  music  and  that 
previously  mentioned  made  up  Debussy's  compositions  before  he 
girded  up  his  loins  for  'Pelleas  et  Melisande.' " 

'  And  Bruneau  added  in  his  examination  of  Debussy's  opera:  "The 
idea  of  fatality,  of  death,  on  which  all  the  pieces  of  Maeterlinck  are 
based,  the  atmosphere  of  sorrowful  legend  which  enwraps  them  as  in 
a  great  veil  of  crape,  that  which  is  distant  and  enigmatical  in  them, 
their  vague  personages,  poor  kings,  poor  people,  poor  inhabitants  of 
unnamed  lands  whom  fate  leads  by  the  hand  in  the  midst  of  the  irrep- 
arable, the  resigned,  naive,  gentle,  or  solemn  conversation  of  these 
passive  unfortunates, — all  this  suited  in  a  most  exact  manner  the  tem- 
perament of  Claude  Debussy." 

*** 

Debussy  himself  has  described  his  purpose.  In  1901  he  wrote:  "I 
make  music  to  serve  music  as  best  I  can  and  without  other  preoccu- 
pations. My  music,  then,  logically  runs  the  risk  of  displeasing  those 
who  like  'une  musique'  and  remain  jealously  faithful  to  it  in  spite  of 
its  paint  and  wrinkles."  Poverty  compelled  him  to  write  for  some 
years  pieces  which  he  calls  "compositions  de  circonstance " ;  yet  their 
physiognomy  is  not  vulgar.  "Artists,"  says  his  correct  and  phan- 
tasmal M.  Croche,  "struggle  long  enough  to  win  their  place  in  the 
market;  once  the  sale  of  their  productions  is  assured,  they  quickly  go 
backward." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Debussy's  opinions  on  music,  scattered  through 
reviews  and  journals,  have  not  been  collected.  He  is  fond  of  frighten- 
ing the  bourgeois,  he  deals  occasionally  in  paradox,  but  even  his  most 
extravagant  articles  are  stimulating  and  full  of  suggestion.  Here  are 
examples:  "The  primitives,  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  em- 
ployed the  divine   'arabesque.'"     By  this  he  means  the  principle  of 

*  This  string  quartet  is  dated  1893.  "Cinq  Poemes  de  Baudelaire:  Le  Balcon,  Harmonie  du  Soir,  Le 
Jet  d'Eau,  Recueillement,  Mort  des  Amants,"  are  dated  1889-90. — Ed. 
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I 'ornamentation"  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  fashions  in  art,  not 
"ornamentation"  with  the  meaning  given  in  music  lexicons  '  ! 
found  the  principle  in  the  Gregorian  chant,  and  they  propped  the  frail 
interfacings  with  resisting  counterpoint.  Bach  made  the  arabesque 
more  supple,  more  flowing,  and,  in  spite  of  the  severe  discipline  to  which 
this  great  master  subjected  Beauty,  she  can  move  with  the  free  fancy, 
always  new,  that  still  astonishes  our  epoch.  In  the  music  of  Bach  it 
is  the  curve,  not  the  character  of  the  melody  that  moves  one;  more 
frequently  it  is  the  parallel  movement  of  several  lines  whose  meeting, 
either  accidental  or  inevitable,  compels  emotion." 

Of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  he  said:  "Beethoven  was  not  liter 
ary  for  two  sous, — at  least  not  in  the  sense  that  one  now  gives  to  the 
word.  He  loved  music  with  an  enormous  pride;  it  was  to  him  the 
passionate  joy  of  which  his  own  life  was  cruelly  barren.  Perhaps  one- 
should  see  in  the  Symphony  with  chorus  only  a  gesture  of  extravagant 
musical  pride,  and  only  that." 

In  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  Paul  Landormy  on  "the 
actual  condition  of  French  music"  (April,  1904)  Debussy  answered: 
"French  music  is  clearness,  elegance,  simple  and  natural  declamation; 
French  music  wishes,  first  of  all,  to  give  pleasure.  Couperin,  Rameau — 
there  are  true  Frenchmen!  That  animal  Gluck  spoiled  it  all.  How 
boresome  he  was!  How  pedantic,  how  bombastic!  His  success  seems 
to  me  inconceivable.  And  he  has  been  chosen  for  a  model !  One  has 
wished  to  imitate  him!  What  an  aberration!  The  man  is  never 
amiable.  I  know  only  one  other  composer  as  insupportable  as  he,  and 
that  is  Wagner.  Yes, — this  Wagner  who  has  inflicted  on  us  Wotan, 
the  majestic,  vacuous,  insipid  Wotan!  After  Couperin  and  Rameau, 
who  do  you  think  are  the  great  French  musicians?  What  do  you 
think,  for  instance,  of  Berlioz?  He  is  an  exception,  a  monster.  He 
is  not  at  all  a  musician;  he  gives  one  the  illusion  of  music  with  his 
methods  borrowed  from  literature  and  painting.  Furthermore,  I  do 
not  see  much  in  him  that  is  peculiarly  French.  The  musical  genius 
of  France  is  something  like  fancy  in  sensibility.  And  Cesar  Franck? 
He  is  a  Belgian,  not  a  Frenchman.  Yes;  there  is  a  Belgian  school; 
after  Franck,  Lekeu  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  representatives, 
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this  Lekeu,*  the  only  musician  I  know  who  has  been  influenced  by 
Beethoven.'  The  influence  of  Cesar  Franck  on  French  composers  was 
slight ;  he  taught  them  certain  ways  of  composition,  but  their  inspira- 
tion and  his  have  nothing  in  common.  I  am  very  fond  of  Massenet, 
who  understands  the  true  role  of  musical  art.  Music  should  be  cleared 
of  all  scientific  apparatus.  Music  should  seek  humbly  to  give  pleasure; 
great  beauty  is  possible  within  these  limits.  Extreme  complexity  is 
the  contrary  of  art.  Beauty  should  be  perceptible;  ^  it  should  give  us 
immediate  joy;  it  should  impose  itself  on  us,  or  insinuate  itself,  with- 
out any  effort  on  our  part  to  grasp  it.  Look  at  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Mozart!  There  are  great  artists."  Is  Debussy  here  an  ironist  or  a 
mere  jumiste?  He  is  always  entertaining.  At  times  his  method  of 
rejoinder  reminds  one  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  lately  answered 
an  editorial  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  follows :  "It  is  the  people 
who  write  and  talk  like  that  whom  I  would  bury  in  the  back  garden. 
They  might  produce  posthumous  mignonette  of  passable  quality; 
they  will  certainly  never  produce  intelligent  sociology  or  practicable 
legislation." 

Debussy's  Works. 

'm  Lyric:  "L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  June  27,  1884.  "La  Demoiselle 
foue,"  a  scene  for  soprano,  alto,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  com- 
posed at  Rome  in  1888,  first  performed  at  Paris  early  in  April,  1893, 
revived  at  a  Colonne  concert,  December  14,  1902.  "Pelleas  et  Me- 
lisande,"  lyric  drama  in  five  acts,  composed  in  1893-95,  produced  at 
the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  April  30,  1902. 

Orchestral:  "Fantaisie"  in  two  parts,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
(1889).  "Prelude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  (1892).  "Trois  Noc- 
turnes," composed  1897-99;  first  two  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  con- 
cert, Paris,   December  9,    1900,  the  third  produced  with  the  others 

*  Guillaume  Lekeu,  born  at  Heusy,  January  20,  1870,  died  at  Angers,  January  21,  1894.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  C^sar  Franck.  His  violin  sonata  and  unfinished  piano  quartet  have  been  played  in  Boston.  His  orchestral 
pieces,  "Hamlet,"  "Faust,"  "Fantaisie  sur  Airs  populaires  angevins,"  smaller  pieces  and  songs,  are  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  Boston  public. 
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October  27,  1901.     "Danses:   Danse  Sacree,  Dansi    Pitrfane, 
matic   harp   or   pianoforte   with   orchestra    (i< 
Erik-Satie's  "Gymnop^dies."     "La  Mer."  tin. 

Chamber:  String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  oomposed  in   [893,  produ 
by  Ysaye's  quartet  at  Paris  in  December,  1893. 

Pianoforte  Pieces:   "Petite  Suite"  for  four  hands 
Romantique,    Tarentelle,     Deux    Arabesques     (all 
(1896).     Suite   Bergamasque    (Masques.    Sarabande,    [/Isle    [< 
"Pour  le  Piano":    Prelude,  Sarabande,  Toccata   (1904).        A  1 
taine,"  Ballade,  Tarentelle,  Mazurka,  Reverie     "Marche  dea  anciens 
Comtes  de  Ross,"  four  hands  (1902).     "Estampes:    Pagfcdes,  I. 
dans   Grenade,   Jardins  sous  la   Pluie"    (1903).     "Printemps:    Suite 
Symphonique,"  transcription  for  four  hands    (1904).      "Images:    k< 
flets  dans  l'eau,  Hcmmage   a  Rameau,  Mouvemcnt,"  first  performed 
together  at  Paris,  February  6,  1906,  Ricardo  Vines,  pianist. 

Songs:    "Mandoline,"   "Nuit  d'fitoiles,"   "Romance,"      I. a    Belle 
au-Bois-Dormant"  (all  1880).     "Beau  Soir"  (1888).     "Ariettes:    ( 
l'Extase,  II  pleut  dans  mon  Coeur,  L'Ombre  des  Arbres,  Tournez  bona 
Chevaux  de  Bois,  Green,  Spleen "  (1888;  published  again  in  1903  and 
entitled  "Ariettes  oubliees;    Paysages  beiges;    Aquarelles").     "Fleur 
de  Ble,"  "Les  Cloches" ;  "Cinq  Poemes  de  Baudelaire :  Le  Balcon.  I  Iar 
moine  du  Soir,  Le  Jet  d'Eau,  Recueillement,  Mort  des  Amants"  (1889- 
90).     "Ees  Angelus"   (1892,    1901).     "Fetes  galantes;    En  Sourdine, 
Fantoches,  Clair  de  Eune"  (1892,  1903).     "Prose  lyriques:    De  Revc, 
De  Greve,  De  Fleurs,  De  Soir"  (1894-95).     "Chansons  de  Bilitis:   La 
Flute  de  Pan,  La  Chevelure,  Le  Tombeau  des  Naiades"  (1898).       Trois 
Melodies  (P.  Verlaine) :  La  Mer  est  belle,  Le  Son  du  Cor,  L'Fehelonne- 
ment  des  Haies"  (1899).     "Paysage  Sentimental"  (1901).     "La  Sau- 
laie";  "Nuits  blanches";    "Fetes  galantes   (deuxieme  recueil) :    Les 
Ingenus,  Le  Faune,  Colloque  Sentimental"  (1904). 

"Trois  Chansons  de  France":  "Rondel,"  poem  by  Charles,  Duke 
of  Orleans;  "La  Grotte,"  poem  by  Tristan  Lhermite;  "Rondel," 
poem  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans  (1904). 
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They  that  wish  to  inform  themselves  concerning  Debussy's  peculiar 
art  may  consult  with  profit  the  article  of  Bruneau  already  mentioned; 
"Un  Moment  Musical:  notes  sur  Tart  de  Claude  Debussy,"  by  the 
Vicomte  L.  de  la  Laurencie,  published  in  Durendal  of  October,  1903 
(Brussels),  and  in  more  elaborate  form  in  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris)  of 
March,  1904;  "Claude  Debussy  et  la  SimpHcite  en  Musique,"  by  Louis 
Laloy,'in  La  Revue  Musicale  (Paris,  February,  1904);  "Pelleas,"  by 
Henri  Gheon,  in  L'Ermitage  (Paris)  of  July,  1902;  and,  above  all,  for 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  Debussy's  harmonic  scheme,  the  re- 
markable studies  by  Jean  Marnold  published  in  Le  Courrier  Musical 
(Paris,  March  1,  15,  May  1,  December  15,  1902;  January  15,  February 
15,  1903).  See  also  Vincent  d'Indy's  article  on  "Pelleas"  in  V Occi- 
dent (Paris),  June,  1902,  and  in  La  Revue  Musicale  for  1902  articles  by 
Louis  Schneider  (pp.  138,  200)  and  Louis  Laloy  (pp.  404,  454). 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  ' '  Broica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  afresh  take  hold  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.     Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
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sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823:  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beetho- 
ven's memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.' " 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed" ;  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony,  and  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803- 1804.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven" ;  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily :  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an  ordi- 
nary man!  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition ;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn  out 
a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands:  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:   "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:   the  first  allegro 
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describes  a  sea-fight;    the  funeral  march  is  in  memon  .  or 

General  Abercrombie,  etc.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon   the 
young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell  "■ 

Mr'  wT'TT?  r'1"  ^r'  Hf^tt,  Victor  Hugo;    for,  acccSX, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  s  paradox :  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had 

love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  bdependen 

yet  he  was    'the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism  " 

The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  at  Prince 
Lobkowitzs  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orcl  to  mef   so 

that  a  fresh  start  was  made.     The  first  performance  in  public  wa 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7    , 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his   Excelli 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."     Beethoven  conducted.    Czerny  rememtx 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:    "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  it 
they  would  stop."     Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master 
piece.     Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  were  more 
* 'light,  clearness,  and  unity."     Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto.  If  it 
be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on 
the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


* 
*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Societv,  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December  1  j, 
1851. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E -flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1 786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
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Providence 
Lynn 


List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of   1905-1906. 


Bach  . 

Beethoven 

Brahms 

Ernest  Chausson 

Dalcroze  . 


Debussy 

"The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun. 
Nocturnes. 

I.  Nuages. 
II.  Fetes. 


.    Suite  in  I 

Symphony  N 

Symphony  \<>.  2,  m  D  ma 

Symphonic  (in  B  Sal ,.  1  )p 

Concerto  for  Violin 
Mr.  Henri  Martsai 


C£SAR   FRANCK 

"Psyche  et  Eros,"  extrait  de  "Psyche/'  Poeme  symphonique 


Rubin  Goldmark 
Vincent  d'Indy 
Alb£ric  Magnard 
Custav  Mahler 


(First  time  here.) 


.     Overture  to  "Hiawatha" 
"Istar"  (Variations  symphoniques) 

Chant  funebre 
Symphony  No.  5 


Saint-SaEns 
Strube 


Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  A  minor 
Miss  Elsa  Ruegger 

.   Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Mr.  T.  Adamowski 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Tschaikowsky 

"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia,  after  Dante 

Wagner 

March  of  Homage. 

Bacchanale  and  Duet  from  "Tannhauser"  (Paris  Version). 
Prize  Song  from  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 
Siegfried's    Parting   from    Briinnhilde,    Siegfried's    Death    and 
Funeral  March,  Closing  Scene,  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods." 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski 
Mr.  Eluson  van  Hoose 

WebER       .        .        .        .        .        .        .    Overture  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
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phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key.  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given* rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length . 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe,  accom- 
panied by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  and  the  strings  give 
the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood- wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another ;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  B-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations ;  and  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  ''Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme  inverted.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
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version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  lor  lull  on 
tra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the  then. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  darin< 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strin 


* 

*  * 


What  strange  and  even  grotesque  "explanations"  of  this  symphony 
have  been  made ! 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  tin-  pro 
gramme:  "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.  In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keepim 
uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination  of  char 
acter.  The  second  movement  is  descriptive  of  the  funeral  honors  paid 
to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled  'Funeral  March  on  t la- 
Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents  the 
faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener  hears 
the  tears  fall  on  the  coffin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and  repeated 
faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio)  describes 
the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a  combination  of 
French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner  that  no  one  save 
a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note,  Mr.  Krehbiel  tells 
us,  was  inserted  in  the  programme  for  several,  even  twenty-five,  years 
after. 

Marx  saw  in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  the  incidents  of  a 
battle  as  it  is  preconceived  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  different 
incidents  are  characterized  by  the  chief  themes  and  their  develop 
ments.  The  ending  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  is  the  triumph 
of  the  victor's  plan.  The  funeral  march  pictures  Night  spreading  her 
shade  over  the  battlefield,  which  is  covered  with  the  corpses  of  those 
who  died  for  glory;  in  the  scherzo  are  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  sol- 
diery homeward  bound;  and  the  finale  is  Peace  consecrating  the  vic- 
tories of  the  hero. 

Griepenkerl  preferred  to  see  in  the  fugued  passage  of  the  first  move- 
ment the  entrance  of  the  nineteeenth  century. 

Berlioz  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  thought  of  battles  or  trium- 
phant marches,  but  rather  profound  reflections,  melancholy  recollec- 
tions, imposing  ceremonies, — in  a  word,  the  funeral  oration  over  a  hero. 

Wagner  wrote:  "The  designation  'heroic'  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  conceived  as  relating  merely  to  a  military 
hero.  If  we  broadly  connote  by  'hero'  ('Held')  the  whole,  the  full- 
fledged  man,  in  whom  are  present  all  the  purely  human  feelings — of 
love,  of  grief,  of  force — in  their  highest  fill  and  strength,  then  we  shall 
rightly  grasp  the  subject  which  the  artist  lets  appeal  to  us  in  the  speak- 
ing accents  of  his  tone-work.  The  artistic  space  of  this  work  is  filled 
with  all  the  varied,  intercrossing  feelings  of  a  strong,  a  consummate 
Individuality,  to  which  nothing  human  is  a  stranger,  but  which  in- 
cludes within  itself  all  truly  Human,  and  utters  it  in  such  a  fashion  that, 
after  frankly  manifesting  every  noble  passion,  it  reaches  a  final  round- 
ing of  its  nature,  wherein  the  most  feeling  softness  is  wedded  with  the 
most  energetic  force.  The  heroic  tendency  of  this  art  work  is  the 
progress  toward  that  rounding  off"  (Englished  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis). 
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And  Wagner  explained  on  these  lines  each  movement.  As  the  second 
shows  the  "deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man,"  so  the  scherzo  reveals  the 
"gladly,  blithely  doing  man";  while  the  finale  shows  us  finally  "the 
man  entire,  harmoniously  at  one  with  self,  in  those  emotions  where 
the  Memory  of  Sorrow  becomes  itself  the  shaping-force  of  noble  Deeds." 

Nor  should  the  "rededication"  of  the  "Broica"  to  Bismarck  by  von 
Billow,  cher  unique,  as  Liszt  frequently  called  him,  be  forgotten.  Von 
Biilow  said,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  (May 
28,  1892) :  "Yes,  the  hero  was  the  quintessence  of  the  world  to  Beet- 
hoven. We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  surmise,  what  slumbered  in  his 
soul.  Perhaps  there  slumbered  the  picture  of  the  great  American 
citizen,  George  Washington.  But  he  looked  for  a  hero  of  his  own  time, 
a  European  hero;  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  great  star  of  Bonaparte." 

And  there  von  Biilow  might  have  stopped  where  Beethoven  began. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Represented  in  Washington  by  B.  Q.  PFEIFFER,  1328^F„Street 
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/^V  |  A  \  Twenty-fifth  Season,  J 905   1906. 

V/rWlltS  Lid.  Sixty-second  performance  in  Washington. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  J  3, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

I.     Adagio  molto ;  Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro;  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro  molto. 

Jaques-Dalcroze     .  .       Concerto  in  C  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  50.     First  time  here 
I.     Allegro  con  ritmo. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Finale  quasi  fantasia  (Allegro  appassionato). 


Wagner  ...         .         .         .         .    Bacchanale  from  "  Tannhauser 


Weber  ......        Overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  HENRI  MARTEAU. 


There  wfli  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    ^f   Co.,   Makers 

Fi*th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

O.  J.  De  MOLL  &  COMPANY 

1229  G  Street,  N.W. 


Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  36    .     .    turn 

(Baptized  at  Bonn,  December  17,   1770,  born  probal.lv  on  the  .6th  of    hombcr; 

died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1727.) 

In  1801  Beethoven's  deafness,  which  had  begun  witl.  ring  in  his. 

ears,  grew  on  him.     He  suffered  also  from   frightful  colic.     He  en 
suited  physician  after  physician.     He  tried  oil  of  almonds,  cold  bathfl 
and  hot  baths,  pills  and  herbs  and  blisters.     He  was  curi  -us  ab  ait 
vanic  remedies,  and  in  his  distress  he  wrote:   "I  shall  as  far  jible 

defy  my  fate,  although  there  must  be  moments  when  I  shall  be  the  m<  si 
miserable  of  God's  creatures.  ...  I  will  grapple  with  fate ;  it  shall  n< 
pull  me  down." 

Dr.  Schmidt  sent  him  in  1802  to  the  little  village  of  Heiligenstadt, 
where,  as  the  story  goes,  the  Emperor  Protus  planted  the  first  vine 
Noricum.  There  was  a  spring  of  mineral  water, — a  spring  of  marvel-! 
lous  virtues, — which  had  been  blessed  by  Saint  Severinns,  who  died 
in  the  village  and  gave  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to-day.  Beet] 
hoven's  house  was  on  a  hill  outside  the  village,  isolated,  with  a  view 
of  the  Danube  valley.  Here  he  lived  for  several  months  like  a  hermit. 
He  saw  only  his  physician  and  Ferdinand  Ries,  his  pupil,  who  visited 
him  occasionally. 

Nature  and  loneliness  did  not  console  Beethoven.  It  was  at  Heiligen- 
stadt that  he  wrote  the  document  known  as  "Beethoven's  will,"  which, 
addressed  to  his  '  'brothers,  Carl, Beethoven,"  drips  yew-like  melan- 
choly. 

In  this  condition  of  gloom  and  despair,  Beethoven  wrote  his  Second 
Symphony,  which  is  full  of  innocent  pleasure,  frank  gayety,  "pleasing 
badinage." 

How  is  it  then  with  those  who  insist  that  music  always  reflects  the 
mental  condition  of  the  composer? 

me  Heme*  of  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIC  Z*lao: 

By  RALPH  H.  BELLA1RS,  Miw.  Doc.  Oxon. 

This  work  approaches  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  from  an  entirely  new  point  of 
view.  The  simultaneous  development  of  the  rhythmical  with  the  mechanical  side  of 
pianoforte  playing  constitutes  its  subject. 

It  has  received  endorsement  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the 
latest  utterance  in  connection  with  scientific  pianoforte  technique.  The  section  devoted 
to  scale-playing  alone  will  illustrate  this  fact. 

In  framing  this  work,  the  eminent  labours  of  Tausig,  Pischna,  and  von  Biilow  have 
received  the  greatest  appreciation.  Thus,  from  the  earliest  stage  transposition  has  been 
freely  adopted  ;  but  monotony  of  rhythm  as  well  as  of  key  has  been  sedulously  eschewed, 
and  herein  lies  the  novelty  of  treatment. 

The  points  of  immediate  import  which  have  been  consistently  kept  in  view  are :  — 
The  normal  musical  sentence,  as  most  commonly  found  in  instrumental  music. 
The  rhythmic  or  metrical  figure. 
The  transposition  of  keys  (varied  tonality). 

The  old-fashioned  five-finger  exercise  in  semiquavers  in  the  key  of  C  major  will  be 
vainly  sought  for  within  these  pages.  4 
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Professor  of  Theory  of  Music  at  the   New   England   Conservatory   of  Music 

Ever  since  Tinctor,  about  1475,  wrote  the 
first  music  dictionary,  there  has  been  an  endless 
succession  of  books  dealing  with  musical  defini- 
tions. This  is  but  natural  and  proper,  since  the 
musical  art  is  constantly  changing.  A  music 
dictionary,  unless  frequently  revised,  easily  drops 
behind  the  times. 

There  are  no  obsolete  terms  in  Elson's 
Music  Dictionary,  but  every  necessary  word  is 
included,  with  its  pronunciation.  By  pronuncia- 
tion is  meant  a  phonetic  spelling  in  the  English 
language,  not  merely  accent  marks.  This  ap- 
plies as  well  to  composers'  names ;  for  instance, 
Rachmaninoff =Rachh-wa^«-nee-noff. 

In  addition  to  289  pages  containing  the  defi- 
nitions and  pronunciations  of  all  the  terms  and 
signs  that  are  used  in  modern  music,  are  the 
following : 

Rules  for  pronouncing  Italian,  German,  and  French. 
A  list  of  popular  errors  and  doubtful  terms  in  music. 
A  list  of  prominent  foreign  composers,  artists,  etc.,  with  their 
chief  works,  the  pronunciation  of  their  names,  and  the 
date  of  their  birth  and  death. 
A  short  vocabulary  of  English  musical 
terms  with  their  Italian  equivalents. 

The  rules  for  pronunciation  will  enable  the 
student  to  pronounce  not  only  the  musical  terms, 
but  every  word  in  either  of  the  three  languages. 

Such  terms  as  "  Pitch,"  "  Sonata,"  "  Tempera- 
ment," "  Turn,"  "  Scale,"  "  Organ,"  "  Notation," 
"  Form,"  "  Key,"  etc.,  are  explained  at  length.  In 
some  cases  from  three  to  four  pages  are  devoted  to 
a  single  word.  On  important  subjects  full  biblio- 
graphical references  are  given. 

The  book  comprises  306  pages,  and  is  bound  in  serviceable  cloth  covers. 
PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00.         COPIES  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 
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In  a  sketch  book  that  is  dated  1801-1802  the  theme  of  the 

appears  as  given  to  the  horns. 

The  Symphony  in  D  was  first  performed  at  a 
hoven  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  5j  ,s,,,.     n,,  llllu T 
of  the  programme  were  his  oratorio,   "Christ,, s  am   Oelbei 
Symphony,   Concerto  in  C  minor  for  piano  and 
pieces  that  had  been  rehearsed  were  omitted,  that  the  concert  n 
not  be  too  long.     The  prices  of  admission  wen-  raised;    some   v 
doubled;    the  prices  of  the  reserved  seats  wer<>  tripled.     The  receipts 
amounted  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  gulden.     The  concert   t> 
at  six  o'clock.     The  rehearsal,  which  began  at  8  a.m.,  was    most   un- 
satisfactory until  Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky  ordered  cold    meats,  hi 
and  butter,  and  wine  to  be  brought  in  large  baskets. 

The  reviews  of  the  new  works  were  few  and  cool.     One  critic  declared 
in  the  Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt  that  the  First  Symphony  was  mi 
perior  to  the  Second,  because  the  First  was  written  throughout   with 
more  spontaneity  and  ease,  while  the  attempt  in  the  Second  to  achi 
something  new  and  surprising  was  too  evident.     Another  clitic  (] 
said  many  strange  modulations  should  be  cut  out.     Another,  in  1  - 
wrote  that  the  symphony  was  too  long,  the  too  frequent  use  of  the 
wind  instruments  destroyed  the  effect  of  beautiful  passages,  the  Finale 
was  too  bizarre,  savage,  noisy;  but  he  admitted  wealth  of  new  thought, 
depth  of  knowledge,  original  expression,  in  this  work  of  a  powerful 
genius.     Spazier   likened    the   symphony   unto    a    repulsive    monster. 
a  wounded  serpent  "which  would  not  die,  and  in  dying  (in  the  Finale) 
still  dealt  vain  but  furious  blows  with  his  tail,  stiffened  by  the  last 
agony." 

The  symphony  was  published  in  1804.  It  was  arranged  by  Ries  as  a 
trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  and  Beethoven  revised  it;  by  Ebers  as 
a  nonet;  by  Ries  as  a  quintet,  with  double-bass,  flute,  and  two  horns  ad 
lib.;  by  Hummel  as  a  quartet  for  piano,  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello. 

"In   this   symphony   everything   is   noble,    energetic,    proud.     The 
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There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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Introduction    (largo)    is   a    masterpiece.     The    mi  intiful    eff< 

follow  one  another  without  confusion  and  alwa\  n   unej 

manner.     The  song  is  of  a  touching  solemnity,  and  it  at 
mands  respect  and  puts  the  hearer  in  an  emotional  mood*     The  rhythm 
is  already  bolder,  the  instrumenta^on  is  richer,  more  sonorous,  □ 
varied.     An  allegro  con  brio  of  enchanting  dash  is  joined  to  this 
mirable  adagio.     The   gruppetto  which  is  found    in  the  first  Jure 

of  the  theme,  given  at  first  to  the  violas  and  violoncellos  in  in 
taken  up  again  in  an  isolated  form,  to  establish  either  pi 
in  a  crescendo  or  imitative  passages  between  wind  instruments  and  tin- 
strings.     All   these   forms   have   a   new   and   animated    pin  my. 
A  melody  enters,  the  first  section  of  which  is  played  by  clarii 
horns,  and  bassoons.     It  is  completed  en  tutti  by  the  rest  of  the-  or 
chestra,  and  the  manly  energy  is  enhanced  by  the  happy  choice  of 
accompanying  chords. 

"The  andante*  is  not  treated  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  First 
Symphony:  it  is  not  composed  of  a  theme  worked  out  in  canonic 
imitations,  but  it  is  a  pure  and  frank  song,  which  at  first  is  sung  simply 
by  the  strings,  and  then  embroidered  with  a  rare  elegance  by  means 
of  light  and  fluent  figures  whose  character  is  never  far  removed  from 
the  sentiment  of  tenderness  which  forms  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  principal  idea.  It  is  a  ravishing  picture  of  innocent  pleasure 
which  is  scarcely  shadowed  by* a  few  melancholy  accents. 

"The  scherzo  is  as  frankly  gay  in  its  fantastic  capriciousness  as  the 
andante  has  been  wholly  and  serenely  happy;    for  this  symphony 

*  Berlioz  refers,  of  course,  to  the  larghetto. 
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is  smiling  throughout;  the  warlike  bursts  of  the  first  allegro  are  wholly 
free  from  violence;  there  is  only  the  youthful  ardor  of  a  noble  heart 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  illusions  of  life  are  preserved  untainted. 
The  composer  still  believes  in  immortal  glory,  in  love,  in  devotion. 
What  abandon  in  his  gayety!  \\Oiat  wit!  What  sallies!  Hearing 
these  various  instruments  disputing  over  fragments  of  a  theme  which 
no  one  of  them  plays  in  its  complete  form,  hearing  each  fragment  thus 
colored  with  a  thousand  nuances  as  it  passes  from  one  to  the  other, 
it  is  as  though  you  were  watching  the  fairy  sports  of  Oberon's  graceful 

"The  finale  is  of  like  nature.  It  is  a  second  scherzo  in  two  time, 
and  its  playfulness  has  perhaps  something  still  more  delicate,  more 
piquant."     (From  Berlioz's  articles  on  Beethoven's  symphonies.)  ^ 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Prince  von  Lichnowsky.  An  interesting  account  of  this  prince 
and  his  relations  with  Beethoven  is  to  be  found  in  "Beethovens  Wid- 
mungen,"  by  Dr.  Carl  Leeder,  of  Vienna,  a  series  of  articles  contributed 
to  Die  Musik,  Jahrg.  III.,  Heft  12,  13,  19,  23;  Jahrg.  IV.  (1904-1905), 
Heft  21,  22. 

This  symphony  was  played  in  Boston  on  November  12,  1842,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
city  "with  full  orchestra." 


Henri  Marteau,  violinist  and  conductor,  was  born  at  Rhe'ms, 
France,  on  March  31,  1874.  His  father,  a  man  of  wealth  and  an  ama- 
teur violinist,  was  president  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  the  town; 
his  mother,  of  German  extraction,  was  a  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann. The  boy's  first  teacher  was  Bunzi,  a  pupil  of  Mol'que.  He 
afterward  studied  with  Leonard,  and  after  the  death  of  that  master 
he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  in  1892,  as  a  pupil  of  Garcin. 
won  a  first  prize.  His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  Rheims  in 
April,    1884,   when   he  played    with  orchestra.      In  1885  or  1886  he 
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appeared  at  Kroll's,  Berlin;  in  December,  1887,  he  played  in  Vienna; 
in  1888  he  played  in  London  and  throughout  France;   mi  890-91  he 
eave  concerts  in  Berlin  and   Dresden,  and  it  was  in  April,   1 891,  at 
Angers,  that  he    produced    Brahms's  Concerto  for  the   first  time  in 

He  first  visited  the  United  States  in  the  season  of  1892-93.  He 
was  also  here  in  i893"94  and  in  1898.  His  last  visit  was  in  1900, 
and  in  that  year  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  violin  depart- 
ment of  the  Conservatory  of  Geneva,  which  is  now  his  dwelling-place. 
He  is  known  as  a  virtuoso  throughout  Europe,  and  he  has  made  the 
public  acquainted  with  many  violin  works  of  young  and  unknown 
composers.  He  has  composed  "La  Voix  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  a  scene 
for  soprano,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  two  string  quartets;  a  'cello 
concerto,  Op.  7,  etc. 


. 
Concerto  in  C  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  50. 

Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze 

(Born  at  Vienna,  July  6,  1865;  now  living  at  Geneva.) 

Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze,  composer,  pianist,  poet,  essayist,  pedagogue, 
was  born  at  Vienna,  July  6,  1865,  although  his  parents  were  Swiss 
and  of  the  canton  Vaud.  He  went  to  school  and  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  Geneva.  In  1873  ne  entered  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  and 
his  comic  opera,  "La  Soubrette,"  was  performed  in  1882  at  a  theatre 
of  that  city.  In  1884  he  went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there 
composed  the  operetta,  "Riquet  a  la  Houppe."  He  spent  a  year  as 
conductor  of  a  theatre  at  Algiers,  and  wrote  there  a  piece  in  one  act, 
"L'ficolier."  He  studied  in  Vienna  with  Robert  Fuchs  and  Anton 
Bruckner,  and  wrote  a  one-act  piece,  "Par  les  Bois,"  which  was  per- 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  standard,— on*  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  by  all 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    tKe 
Standard  tHe  world  over  is 

Sfre  Pianola 

^JO  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 

have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.     There  is  no  other 

Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls   such   important 

patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 

all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 

The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than  the 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection." 

Josef  Hofmann  says :  "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors." 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one   which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one' 

which  is  musical  or  artistic." 

Chaminade  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  to 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires." 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 
the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

Representatives  for  Washington 

The  Sanders  &  Stayman  Company 

is 


formed  at  Geneva.  Again  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  orchestra- 
tion with  Delibes.  In  1892  he  became  professor  of  harmony  and  com- 
position at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  and  in  that  city,  January,  1893, 
his  concert  cantata,  "La  Veillee,"  was  performed,  also  a  three-act  opera, 
"Le  Violon  Maudit."  His  lyric  comedy  in  three  acts,  "Janie,"  book 
by  Godet,  was  performed  at  Geneva,  March  13,  1894.  Other  works  are 
a  string  quartet ;  a  concert  ode  written  for  the  Geneva  exhibition  of  1896 ; 
"Sancho,"  a  musical  comedy  in  four  acts,  book  by  Yve-Plessis, 
Geneva,  December  3,  1897  (the  subject  of  the  opera  is  the  episode 
of  the  island  Barataria  in  Cervantes's  "Don  Quixote";  the  music 
is  in  purely  later  Wagnerian  style);  "Festival  Vaudois,"  for  solo 
voice,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (1903) ;  "  Chansons  romandes  et  enfantines  " 
(1898);  two  characteristic  pieces  for  flute  and  string  quartet;  "Senti- 
mental Landscape,"  symphonic  poem  for  soprano  and  string  quartet; 
cradle  song  for  string  quartet;  "Alpine  Poem,"  prayer,  ballad  of 
spirits,  song  of  the  boatman,  chorus  of  weavers  and  book-stickers — 
Hymn  to  Liberty;  CBuvres  enfantines:  chansons  et  rondes;  lyric 
piece,  "La-bas,"  for  soprano,  'cello,  and  pianoforte;  Chez  Nous: 
nouvelles  chansons  romandes;  pianoforte  pieces. 

This  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  second  Swiss  Music 
Festival  at  Geneva,  June  23,  1901,  by  Mr.  Marteau.  The  chief  theme 
of  the  first  movement  is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  This  theme  and 
the  second  are  utilized  throughout  the  work.  The  first  in  the  first 
movement  is  worked  out  in  a  fugue ;  and  the  solo  violin  takes  it  at  last, 
in  a  greatly  augmented  form,  with  other  voices,  in  counterpoint.  The 
second  movement  is  of  a  pastoral  nature.  The  first  theme,  broad  and 
finely  harmonized,  is  opposed  to  a  second,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
plain-song  of  the  "Dies  Irae."  "A  light  tremolo  of  the  tam-tam,  after 
the  manner  of  bells,  gives  to  the  second  theme  at  the  beginning  a  singular 
and  mystical  color."  The  third  movement,  with  shifting  rhythms  and 
curious  development  of  themes,  is  of  a  grotesquely  gay  nature. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Marteau,  was  published  in  1903.  The 
concerto  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn)  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  harp,  strings,  and 
solo  violin. 
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BACCHANALE    AND    SCENE    IN    THE     VUJNU*    JttuUM^, 

hauser,"  Act  I.,  Scenes  i  and  2    .     .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 

on  October  19,  1845. 

"Tannhauser,"  opera  in  three  acts,  book  translated  into  French  by 
Charles  Nuitter,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  The 
story  of  the  first  performance,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  of 
the  tumultuous  scenes,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  per- 
formances, is  familiar  to  all  students  of  Wagner,  opera  in  general,  and 
Parisian  manners.  They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat 
and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  ex- 
ploration should  consult  Georges  Servieres's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Opera  en 
1861 "  (Paris,  1895).  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Princess  Metternich 
begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal  favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should 
be  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager, 
was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense.  And  remarkable  concessions  were 
made, — as  the  permission  to  introduce  a  German  singer. 

The  first  Tannhauser  at  Paris  was  Albert  Niemann*  (1831-),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Wagnerian  singers.  (He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1886-87,  and  made  his  debut  at  New  York,  November  10,  1886, 
as  Siegmund.)  He  studied  the  part  in  French  with  Obin,  who  declared 
that  he  was  a  most  intelligent  pupil.  "When  he  came  to  Paris,  his 
German  accent  was  very  pronounced."  Niemann,  by  the  way,  had 
taken  singing  lessons  of  Duprez  before  this.  "All  his  d's  were  t's,  his 
f's  were  v's,  his  b's  were  p's,  and  his  p's  were  b's.  He  gained  enormously 
in  three  weeks."  He  was  always  known  as  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Wagner;  and  a  story  told  by  Emile  Ollivier,  in  his  "1/ Empire  Li- 
beral," vol.  v.  (1900),  seems  incredible.  Ollivier  states  that  Niemann 
saw  the  storm  coming,  foresaw  the  angry  mob,  was  frightened,  and 
told  Scudo  that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  opera  if  he  himself  would 
be  let  alone.  If  this  story  came  from  Scudo,  it  is  hardly  worth  a 
thought;  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  Niemann  "had  been 
intimidated  by  hostile  influences,"  and  "created  a  sensation"  at  re- 
hearsal by  refusing  to  sing  the  new  version  of  his  scene  with  Venus. 
Wagner  himself  wrote  to  Mme.  Street  that  he  was  not  sure  of  his  tenor. 
Niemann  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  g  six  thousand  francs  a  month. 
Tedesco,  the  creator  of  Venus  in  the  Paris  version,  received  the  same 
sum. 

Fortunata  Tedesco,  of  Mantua,  may  still  be  remembered  by  the  oldest 
opera-goers  of  this  city,  for  in  1847  she  drew  all  men  unto  her  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum.  She  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  she  came 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Havana  Opera  Troupe.  When  she  sang,  the 
seats  commanded  a  premium  of  four  or  five  dollars.  It  was  in  ' '  Ernani " 
that  she  shone  with  dazzling  brilliance,  although  she  also  appeared  in 
"Norma,"  "Saffo,"  "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  as  Romeo.     Colonel 

•  A  life  of  Niemann  by  Richard  Sternield  was  published  about  a  year  ago  in  Berlin. 
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NEW  WILLARD   HOTEL 

SEASON  J905-J906 


Monday  Evening,  March  26 

AT  8.15 

THIRD  CONCERT 

THE 

Boston  Symphony  Quartet 

Professor  WILLY  HESS,  First  Violin 

Mr.  OTTO  ROTH,  Second  Violin 

Mr.  EMILE  FERIR,  Viola 

Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE,  Violoncello 


PROGRAMME 

1.  Mozart        .  .  Quartet  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and 

Violoncello,  in  C  major  (Kochel, 

465) 

a.  Adagio.     Allegro. 

b.  Andante  cantabile. 

c.  Menuetto  (Allegretto).    Trio. 

d.  Allegro  molto. 

2.  Richard  Strauss  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  in  E-flat 

major,  Op.  18 

a.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

b.  Improvisation  (Andante  cantabile). 

c.  Finale  (Andante ;  Allegro). 

3.  Beethoven  .  .  Quartet  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and 

Violoncello,  in  C  major,  Op.  59, 
No.  3 

a.  Andante  con  moto.     Allegro  vivace. 

b.  Andante  con  moto  quasi  Allegretto. 

c.  Menuetto  (Grazioso).     Trio. 

d.  Allegro  molto. 

ASSISTING  ARTIST 

Mme.  OLGA  SAMAROFF 

THE  PIANO  IS  A  STEINWAY 
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W  W.  Clapp  tells  us,  in  his  "Record  of  the  Boston  Stage,"  that  the 
honors  paid  to  her  "attained  their  greatest  excess  in  the  casting  at  her 
feet  of  a  warm  admirer's  hat  and  cane,  in  token  of  his  own  entire  pros- 
tration." .    .  „      ^ 

Richard  Grant  White,  whose  appreciation  of  women  was  not  confined 
to  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare,  thus  describes  her:— 

"Tedesco  was  a  great,  handsome,  ox-eyed  creature,  the  picture  of 
lovely  laziness  until  she  was  excited  by  music;  and  then  she  poured 
out  floods,  or  rather  gusts,  of  rich,  clear  sound.  She  was  not  a  great 
artist,  but  her  voice  was  so  copious  and  so  musical  that  she  could  not 
be  heard  without  pleasure,  although  it  was  not  of  the  highest  kind." 

She  had  improved  when  she  arrived  at  Paris  in  1851,  for  Arthur 
Pougin,  an  excellent  judge  of  vocal  art,  praised  not  only  her  form  and 
face  of  ideal  beauty,  but  her  "admirable  voice,  her  great  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  singing,  her  intense  passion,  her  indisputable  command  over 
the  emotions.  .  .  .  She  was  a  singer  of  very  great  talent,  a  virtuoso  who 
possessed  the  skill  and  the  intelligence  of  a  lyric  tragedian."  And  she 
was  versatile,  for  she  shone  in  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy. 

She  created  the  part  of  Venus  at  her  birth,  but  she  was  thirty-five 
when  she  appeared  as  Wagner's  ideal.  Wearied  by  the  endless  re- 
hearsals,— there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  all, — she  grew 
impatient,  and  she  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  marking  Wagner's 
face  with  her  nails.* 

The  criticisms  were  as  a  rule  favorable,  so  far  as  the  singers  were  con- 
cerned. Leon  Leroy  was  not  satisfied  with  Niemann,  "whose  voice," 
he  wrote,  "is  worn  out  in  the  upper  register,  and  he  therefore  seizes  the 
occasion  to  send  forth  from  time  to  time  inhuman  sounds."  Nor  was 
he  pleased  with  Tedesco:  "She  is  reduced  to  low  tones:  the  rest  of  her 
voice  vanished  during  the  rehearsals."  Gasperini  confirms  this  last 
statement:  "The  changes  in  the  scene  of  Venus  compelled  Tedesco 
to  begin  again  the  study  of  her  part,  and  the  difficulties  of  intonation 
had  tried  her  voice." 

Important  changes  were  made  for  this  performance  at  Paris.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act,  he  lengthened  the  scene  be- 
tween Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  he  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 

*  Wagner  wrote  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck :  "Mme.  Tedesco,  expressly  engaged  for  me,  has  a  superb  head 
for  her  rdle,  only  the  figure  is  just  a  shade  too  ample;  talent  very  considerable  and  well  suited." 


Do  you  Know  about  " Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES    (SL    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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What  has  made  Germany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  possession  of  a  PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 
Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
O  WN  HOME. 

As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL  POPULAR  COURSE  TOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 
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nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 
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$35  to  $100. 

Summary  of  Prices. 

(  62  Rolls,  12  Scores  /    €inn 
BEETHOVEN  COURSE,  12  Lessons      .         .         .  |  12  Lesson  Papers     (*IUU 

•  (  42  Rolls,  10  Scores  )       *7- 

WAGNER  COURSE,  10  Lessons     ....  j  IO  LeSson  Papers     J       *' 

(16  Rolls,  4  Scores)       **- 
WAGNER'S  "RING"  COURSE,  4  Lessons   .         .         j    4  Lesson  Papers    /      *** 

(  20  Rolls,  20  Scores  )       *4ft 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 

Further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Carroll  Brent  Chilton,  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS'    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall,    362    FiftH   Aveime,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Representatives  for  Washington 

The  Sanders  &  Stayman  Company 
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as  riven  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  i860:  ''With  much  en- 
joyment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  had  conceived  it.  The  ballet- 
master  in  1 86 1  was  Petipa,  who  in  1895  gave  interesting  details  concern- 
ing Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.  The  composer  played  to  him  most 
furiously  the  music  of  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of  measures  affected  by  each  phase 
of  the  Bacchanale. 

Petipa  remarked:  "Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  man.     Quel  diable  d'Jwmme!" 

In  spite  of  what  Petipa  said  in  his  old  age,  we  know  that  Wagner 
wished  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous  ardor.  The  ballet-master 
went  as  far  in  this  respect  as  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Opera 
would  allow.  He  did  not  put  on  the  stage  two  tableaux  vivants  at  the 
end  of  the  Bacchanale,  "The  Rape  of  Europa,"  "Leda  and  the  Swan," 
although  they  were  considered.  To  spare  the  modesty  of  the  ballet 
girls,  these  groups  were  to  be  formed  of  artists'  models.  This  idea  was 
abandoned  after  experiments.  Cambon  made  sketches  of  the  mytho- 
logical scenes,  and  these  were  photographed  and  put  on  glass,  to  be 
reproduced  at  the  performance.  The  proofs  are  still  in  the  archives 
of  the  Opera,  but  they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Petipa  for  his  squeamishness.  Gas- 
perini  wrote:  "Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  arranged  by  M. 
Petipa  does  not  respond  to  the  music.  The  fauns  and  nymphs  of 
the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in  the 
Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they 
were  in  the  'Gardens  of  the  Alcazar,'  the  delight  of  'Moorish  kings.'" 
Gasperini  in  another  article  commented  bitterly  on  this  "glacial"  per- 
formance, this  "orgy  at  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school." 

(The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen  at  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
hauser" in  Vienna,  November  22,  1875.) 

"Tannhauser"  was  revived  at  the  Opera,  May  13,  1895,  with  Van 
Dyck  as  Tannhauser  and  Lucienne  Breval  as  Venus.  There  were 
thirty-three  performances  that  year,  nineteen  in  1896,  seven  in  1897, 
seven  in  1898,  sixteen  in  1899,  sixteen  in  1900,  sixteen  in  1901,  six  in 
1902,  and  fifteen  in  1903. 

There  is  much  interesting  information  about  the  first  Parisian  pro- 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


ductlon  of  the  opera  in  Wagner's  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis  (London  and  New  York,'  1905). 
For  his  description  of  the  Bacchanale  see  pp.  219-223.  Of  the  original 
version  he  said:  "This  court  of  Frau  Venus  was  the  palpable  weak 
spot  in  my  work:  without  a  good  ballet  in  its  day,  I  had  to  mac 
with  a  few  coarse  brush-strokes  and  thereby  ruined  much;  for  I 
this  Venusberg  with  an  altogether  tame  and  ill-defined  impression, 
consequently  depriving  myself  of  the  momentous  background  against 
which  the  ensuing  tragedy  is  to  upbuild  its  harrowing  tale.  ...  But 
I  also  recognize  that,  when  I  wrote  my  'Tannhauser, '  I  could  not 
have  made  anything  like  what  is  needed  here;  it  required  a  greater 
mastery,  by  far,  which  only  now  have  I  attained:  now  that  I  have 
written  Isolde's  last  transfiguration,  at  last  I  could  find  alike  the  right 
close  for  the  'Fliegende  Hollander'  overture,  and  also — the  horrors  of 
this  Venusberg."  Wagner  in  the  same  letter  (Paris,  April  10,  i860) 
speaks  of  his  purpose  to  introduce  in  the  scene  "the  northern  Stromkarl, 
emerging  with  his  marvellous  big  fiddle  from  the  foaming  water,"  and 
playing  up  for  a  dance. 


*  * 


The  cast  of  the  first  performance  at  Dresden  was  as  follows: — 
Hermann,   Dettmer;    Tannhauser,   Tichatschek;    Wolfram,    Mitter- 

wurzer ;  Walther,  Schloss ;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar, 

Risse ;  Elisabeth,  Johanna  Wagner ;  Venus,  Schroder-Devrient ;  a  young 

shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre ; 

New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
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Tannhauser  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs-  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus'  Mrs  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  m  Boston,  October  22, 
1853  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover."  The  Bacchanale  was  performed  from 
manuscript  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  28,  1873. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Lichtmay  as  Elisabeth;  Roemer  as 
Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and  Franosch 
as  the  Landgrave. 


*  * 


The  part  of  Tannhauser  was  created  by  Joseph  Alois  Tichatschek 
(1807-86),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House  from  1838 
to  1872.  The  part  of  Venus  was  created  by  Wilhelmine  Schroder- 
Devrient  (1804-60).  The  passionate  lovers  of  the  story  were  shown 
on  the  stage  as  mature  persons  of  discreet  years,  for  the  Tannhauser 
was  thirty-eight  years  old  and  Venus  was  in  her  forty-first  year. 

Tichatschek  was  for  years  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House ;  but 
there  were  cavillers  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He 
was  a  dramatic,  not  a  lyric  singer.  He  was  accused  of  stiffness  in  gest- 
ure and  certain  mannerisms  that  grew  upon  him  while  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Schroder-Devrient.  His  voice  was  not  naturally  free 
or  flexible,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  Italian  operas  of  the  repertory 
of  the  period.  "Al.  Sincerus,"  the  author  of  "Das  Dresdner  Hofthe- 
ater"  (1852),  does  not  attempt  to  suppress  the  criticisms  unfavorable 
to  his  hero :  on  the  contrary,  he  publishes  them  at  length,  and  then  he 
exclaims  in  a  fine  burst:  "Tichatschek  is  a  German  singer.  We  are 
in  Germany,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  not  without  old  and  new  German 
works,  which  can  stand  honorably  in  competition  with  the  new  Italian 
weak  and  sickly  productions." 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  outsider,  an  acute,  most  expe- 
rienced, discriminating  judge  of  singing.  Henry  F.  Chorley  heard 
Tichatschek  in  several  operas,  among  them  "Tannhauser."  He  wrote 
of  him:  "Among  the  tenors  of  Germany,  Herr  Tichatschek  bears  a 
high  reputation ;  and  few,  in  any  country,  have  ever  crossed  the  stage 
with  an  ampler  proportion  of  natural  advantages.  He  is  of  the  right 
height,  handsome,  his  voice  strong,  sweet,  and  extensive,  taking  the 
altissimo  notes  of  its  register  in  chest  tones.  He  possessed,  too,  in 
1839,  a  youthful  energy  of  manner  calculated  to  gain  the  favor  of  all 
who  hear  and  see  him.  But,  on  returning  to  Dresden  in  1840,  I  found 
that  he  had  abused  this  energy  to  the  evident  deterioration  of  his  voice 
and  style \  and  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  a  few  seasons  more  may 
rivet  him  in  bad  habits  never  to  be  thrown  off,  such  as  sink  their  owner 
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among  the  disappointing  legion  of  those  who  'might  have  done  m 
things.'" 

After  Chorley  had  heard  "Tannhauser"  at  Dresden  in  the  fort 
he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  great  scene  in  the  third  act:   "I  remember 
the  howling,  whining,  bawling  of  Herr  Tichatschek  (to  sing  or  vocally 
to  declaim  this  scene  is  impossible)." 

In  Germany  the  tradition  still  lives  that  Tichatschek  was  the  ideal 
Tannhauser.  Yet  Wagner  wrote  of  him  to  Liszt:  "In  spite  of  his 
voice  Tichatschek  did  not  bring  out  many  points  that  have  not  proved 
beyond  the  reach  of  far  less  gifted  singers.  He  has  only  brillianc  < 
suavity,  not  one  single  true  accent  of  grief."  For  his  sake  Wagner  was 
obliged  to  make  several  cuts  and  minor  omissions. 

Wilhelmine  Schroder- Devrient  (1804-60)  created  the  part  of  Venus. 
She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner ;  she  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
desire  to  make  the  German  operatic  stage  still  more  illustrious;  she  was 
delighted  with  his  enthusiasm,  his  scorn  of  the  conventionalities;  and 
some  say  that  she  shared  his  revolutionary  views  concerning  politics. 
According  to  Glasanap-Ellis's  biography  of  Wagner:  "Only  out  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  author  did  she  finally  consent  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Venus,  but  with  the  remark  that  she  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it  unless  she  were  to  appear  in  fleshings  from  top  to  toe; 
'and  that,'  she  added  with  mock  seriousness,  'you  could  scarcely  expect 
of  a  woman  like  me.'  The  jest  stood  cover  to  a  very  solid  reason :  the 
miseries  of  her  private  life  had  made  this  role  a  peculiarly  trying  one 
for  Schroder-Devrient."  As  Wagner  himself  said:  "The  exceptional 
demands  of  this  role  were  doomed  to  non-fulfilment,  because  irreparable 
circumstances  deprived  her  of  the  unembarrassment  required  by  her 
task." 

• 
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Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"  ....    Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre,  Schauspielhaus, 
erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original  building,  which 
was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  opera 
was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and  Folk-song 
were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were  stormily 
applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung  con 
amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  took  Mad.  (sic)  Seidler 
and  Mile,  (sic)  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria."'  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary,  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  andthis  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in 
the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  de- 
scribed as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy 
and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells 
us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money  but  no  glory; 
for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer.  F.  W. 
Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that  the  over- 
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Providence 
Lynn 


List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of   1905-1906. 


BACH Pastorale  from  the  "Christmas  Oratorio" 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  36 
Overture,  "Egmont" 

Berlioz         .   a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  )  From  "The  Damnation 
b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs  j  of  Faust " 

Bruch    .  .        .        .      Concerto  No.  1,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Professor  Willy  Hi: 

Chausson Symphonie  (in  B-flat) 

DalcrozE Concerto  for  Violin 

Mr.  Henri  Marteau 

Debussy Nocturnes:  I.    Nuages;    II.    Fetes 

Elgar a.  Chanson  de  Nuit;  b.  Chanson  de  Matin 

Franck,  "Psyche*  et  Eros,"  extrait  de  "Psyche,"  Poeme  symphonique 

D'Indy  .        .        .        .  .        "Istar"  (Variations  symphoniques) 

LiSZT       .        .  Symphonic  Poem,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph" 

Magnard Chant  funebre 

Mozart  .         Recitative  and  Aria  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Mme.  Gadski 

Schubert '  .       Unfinished  Symphony 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  1. 

Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer 

tschaikowsky     . 

Symphony  No.  4. 

"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia  after  Dante. 

Wagner Bacchanale  from  "  Tannhauser" 

Weber 

Overture,  "Oberon." 

Overture,  '  *  Freischiitz . ' ' 

Recitative  and  Aria  from  "Der  Freischiitz."  Mme.  Gadski 
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ture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  Max 
von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first,  and  does 
not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see  "Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  in  seinem  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin,  1871, 

pp.  318,  319)-  .  .  ■    :       ,       . 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it  was 

played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction,  a 
success  that  dumbfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored.* ' 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two  meas- 
ures of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no  thought 
of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture,  far 
from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism ;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated  by 
some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves. Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the  piano 
concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L,.  Bohner  (1787-1860),  the  singular 
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Mr.  SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON,  President  and  Director 
CORNELIUS  RUBNER,  Dear. 

Announces  the  engagement  of 
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THE  GREAT  PIANIST 

AT  THE    COLUMBIA  THEATRE   on   FRIDAY 
Afternoon,  MARCH  30,  at  4.30  o'clock 
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Tickets  of  admission  to  the  public :  main  floor  and  balcony, 
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beine  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  portrait  of 
Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in  meas- 
ures 12  13  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture,  the 
theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true  read- 
ing. The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  vet  perhaps  Berlioz 
is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is  crowned 
Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as  the  model 
of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of  the  Allegro 
are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must  men t ion,  be- 
cause it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  DM  incomparably 
more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody,  thrown  by 
the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a  far-ofT  lamen- 
tation scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  It  strikes 
home  to  the  heart;    and  for  me,  at  least,   this  inal  Bong,   which 

seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  0  BOmbre  harmony 
shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  |  and  beautiful 

contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this  instrumental 
inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  re:  <>i"  the  character 

of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate  ptu  The 

theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  pari  !;    1     the  crv 

of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rockv  height,  he 
sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen.  Changed  a  little 
in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  tl  ;    :     <  tit  both 

in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks  of  Berlioz  in 
the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  lustrum.  Dtation."     The 


If  Mozart  had  written  an  autobiography,  it  would  be  in  your  library. 

A  veritable  autobiography  is  "Mozart:  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as 
Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  which  H.  K.  Krehbiel  has  edited.  The 
people,  books,  and  music  which  influenced  Mozart,  his  loves  and  hates,  are 
here  set  forth.     Price,  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

A  descriptive  circular  on  application  to  the  publisher, 

B,  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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/NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE 

Week  of  Monday,  March  12, 
Matinees,  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
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clarinet  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing  distance  echo, 
an  echo'  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more  admirable  ex- 
ample could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these  shadowmgs 
than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of 
stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the  overture  to 
'Freischiitz'?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the  forester's 
fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her  tender 
lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods,  agitated  by  the  storm?     O 

n  *    «  ■  ■  1 1 


Weber!!" 


*  * 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe.  ^ 


* 
*  * 


The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  New  York,  March  2,  1825.  The 
chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce,  Woodhull,  and  Clarke. 
Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael  Kelly,  singer  and  the  author 
of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described  as  "rather  masculine  in 
appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distinguished  for  "richness  and  ele- 
gance." She  had  "never-failing  animal  spirits,  good  humor,  and 
vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who  left  her  as  soon  as  she 
failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  in  his  ' '  Music 
in  America"  (New  York,  1883),  says  that  Mrs.  de  Luce  was  the  wife  of 
the  orchestra  leader.  Agathe  was  named  Bertha  in  the  version ;  and 
Aennchen,  Linda.  "Of  course,  the  opera  was  not  given  in  its  entirety: 
parts  of  it  were  'adapted.'  The  piece  seems  to  have  had  a  long  run. 
The  incantation  scene  was  the  great  theatrical  excitement  of  the  day." 
Ritter  gives  the  date  of  the  first  performance  as  March  2,  1825,  but 
see  Ireland's  "Records  of  the  New  York  Stage."  The  date  1823, 
given  by  Richard  Grant  White  in  his  "Opera  in  New  York,"  is  incorrect. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  in  Boston  by  a  company  of 
which  Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers 
in  the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or 
rather  an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  an- 
nounced as  Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  *  as  Linda.  Especial  attention 
was  called  to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad, 

(r>  2tfiWSi;a?e«^trrd^a-  \3ftj  TUden-  *  Colonel  CkPP's  statement,  in  his  "  Records  of  the  Boston  Stage" 
Were  of  that  yea£  *rei3chutz    was  Produced  in  1827  by  Horn  and  Mrs.  Knight,  is  not  supported  by  news- 


and  for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature 
of  a  miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.     The  overture  was  „1     J  ] 

vonaWeber  ^  ?'  l828'  ^  **  W&S  Et  fifSt  advertised  a*  by  "Carlo 

ct^6  ^rsttcomP'ete  Performance  was  in  Italian  on  January  27,  i860, 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  when  Mme.  Colson,  Mme.  Strakosch,  Stigelli 
Junca,  Quent,  and  Muller  were  the  chief  singers. 

The  first  performance  in  German  was  on  May  6,   1864    when  the 
chief  singers  were  Frederici,  Canissa,  Habelmann,  and  Graff 
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With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
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THE 


fcjm&  Ifamlin 

PIANO 

During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 


HAROLD  BAUER 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

EMIL  PAUR  .  .  : 
HEINRICH  GEBHARD  . 
VINCENT  D'INDY .1  .     . 

ALFRED  De  VOTO  .     . 


(Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 
Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 
(Indianapolis    Orchestra,    Hans    Schneider,    Con- 
ductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 

gartner,  Conductor. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 

New  Haven  Orchestra,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Con- 
ductor. 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 

Adamowski  Trio. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 


(  Kneisel  Quartet. 
J  Longy  Club. 

(  Boston    Orchestral   Club,  Georges  Longy,  Con- 
<  ductor. 

(  Longy  Club. 


Baltimore  Representatives 

R.  LERTZ  &  SON 

14  West  Saratoga  Street 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Viouns. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn.  Clarinets.  Bass  Clarinet. 

Mailer  F.  Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A.  Fritzsche,  O. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Horns 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Contra-bassoon 
Debuchy,  A. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell,  J 


-<SWi&m 


us!a. 

PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


n  _.n--RePfcsentcd  in  Baltimore  by  The  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO. 

G.  FRED  KRANZ,  President  N.  W.  corner  Charles  and  FayettelStreets 
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Boston  The  Lyric, 

^        -  f  Mount  Royal  and 

bymphOnV       i£  Maryland  Avenues, 

T  Baltimore. 

Clt*CflC^f"l*^l  Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-  J906. 

V^l  WUWOll  €X  Twenty-first  Season  in  Baltimore. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  14, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Goldmark Overture  to  "  Sakuntala,"  Op.  13 


Jaques-Dalcroze   .         .        Concerto  in  C  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  50.     First  time  here 
I.     Allegro  con  ritmo. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Finale  quasi  fantasia  (Allegro  appassionato). 

Debussy        .         .         .      Prelude  to  Stdphane  Mallarmd's  Eclogue,  "  The 

Afternoon  of  a  Faun  " 


Schubert       ......  Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.  Andante  ;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace.     Trio. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  vivace. 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  HENRI  MARTEAIL 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HAROMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    &   Co.,   Makers 

Fi^th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Represented  in  Baltimore  by 
COHEN    &   HUGHES 
304  North  Howard  Street 


Overture  to  ''Sakuntala,"  in  F  major,  Op.  13  .  Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;*  now  living  at  Vienna.) 

This  overture,  the  first  of  Goldmark's  important  works  in  order 
composition,  and  the  work  that  made  him  world-famous,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  Vienna,  December  26, 
1865.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the-  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  6,  1877.  The  following  preface  is 
printed  in  the  full  score : — 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Kalidasa's  famous 
work,  "Sakuntala,"  we  here  briefly  condense  its  contents. 

Sakuntala,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  is  brought  up  in  a  pentitentiary  grove  by 
the  chief  of  a  sacred  caste  of  priests  as  his  adopted  daughter.  The  great  king 
Dushianta  enters  the  sacred  grove  while  out  hunting;  he  sees  Sakuntala,  and  is 
immediately  inflamed  with  love  for  her. 

A  charming  love-scene  follows,  which  closes  with  the  union  (according  to  Grund- 
harveri,  the  marriage)  of  both. 

The  king  gives  Sakuntala,  who  is  to  follow  him  later  to  his  capital  city,  a  ring 
by  which  she  shall  be  recognized  as  his  wife. 

A  powerful  priest,  to  whom  Sakuntala  has  forgotten  to  show  due  hospitality, 
in  the  intoxication  of  her  love,  revenges  himself  upon  her  by  depriving  the  king 
of  his  memory  and  of  all  recollection  of  her. 

Sakuntala  loses  the  ring  while  washing  clothes  in  the  sacred  river. 

When  Sakuntala  is  presented  to  the  king,  by  her  companions,  as  his  wife,  he  does 
not  recognize  her,  and  he  repudiates  her.  Her  companions  refuse  to  admit  her,  as  the 
wife  of  another,  back  into  her  home,  and  she  is  left  alone  in  grief  and  despair;  then 
the  nymph,  her  mother,  has  pity  on  her,  and  takes  her  to  herself. 

Now  the  ring  is  found  by  some  fishermen  and  brought  back  to  the  king.  On  his 
seeing  it,  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns.  He  is  seized  with  remorse  for 
his  terrible  deed;  the  profoundest  grief  and  unbounded  yearning  for  her  who  has 
disappeared  leave  him  no  more. 

On  a  warlike  campaign  against  some  evil  demons,  whom  he  vanishes,  he  finds 
Sakuntala  again,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  their  happiness. 

The  introduction  operas,  Andante  assai  in  F  major,  3-4,  with  rich 
and  sombre  harmonies  in  violas,  'cellos  (largely  divided),  and  bas- 
soons.    Mr.  Apthorp  fancies  that  the  low  trills  "may  bear  some  ref- 

*  Yet  the  latest  biographer  of  Goldmark— Otto  Keller,  of  Vienna — gives  the  erroneous  date,  1832,  still 
found  in  some  recent  biographical  dictionaries  of  musicians.  See  Keller's  "Carl  Goldmark"  (Leipsic,  s.  d., 
in  the  "Moderne  Musiker"  series). 

the  Hem^  oi  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIC  r^rr 

By  RALPH  H.  BELLAIR5,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. 

This  work  approaches  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  from  an  entirely  new  point  of 
view.  The  simultaneous  development  of  the  rhythmical  with  the  mechanical  side  of 
pianoforte  playing  constitutes  its  subject. 

It  has  received  endorsement  in  the  highest  'quarters, .  and  may  be  accepted  as  tke 
latest  utterance  in  connection  with  scientific  pianoforte  technique.  The  section  devoted 
to  scale-playing  alone  will  illustrate  this  fact. 

In  framing  this  work,  the  eminent  labours  of  Tausig,  Pischna,  and  von  Bulow  have 
received  the  greatest  appreciation.  Thus,  from  the  earliest  stage  transposition  has  been 
freely  adopted ;  but  monotony  of  rhythm  as  well  as  of  key  has  been  sedulously  eschewed, 
and  herein  lies  the  novelty  of  treatment. 

The  points  of  immediate  import  which  have  been  consistently  kept  in  view  are:  — 
The  normal  musical  sentence,  as  most  commonly  found  in  instrumental  music. 
The  rhythmic  or  metrical  figure. 
The  transposition  of  keys  (varied  tonality). 

The  old-fashioned  five-finger  exercise  in  semiquavers  in  the  key  of  C  major  will  be 
vainly  sought  for  within  these  pages.  4 

BOOSEY    &    COflPANY,    9    EAST    17TH   STREET,    NEW    YORK 


SECOND      EDITION 


ELSON'S 

Music  Dictionary 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Music  at  the  New  England   Conservatory   of  Music 

Ever  since  Tinctor,  about  1475,  wrote  the 
first  music  dictionary,  there  has  been  an  endless 
succession  of  books  dealing  with  musical  defini- 
tions. This  is  but  natural  and  proper,  since  the 
musical  art  is  constantly  changing.  A  music 
dictionary,  unless  frequently  revised,  easily  drops 
behind  the  times. 

There  are  no  obsolete  terms  in  Elson's 
Music  Dictionary,  but  every  necessary  word  is 
included,  with  its  pronunciation.  By  pronuncia- 
tion is  meant  a  phonetic  spelling  in  the  English 
language,  not  merely  accent  marks.  This  ap- 
plies as  well  to  composers'  names ;  for  instance, 
Rachmaninoff  =  Rachh-#za>£7z-nee-noff. 

In  addition  to  289  pages  containing  the  defi- 
nitions and  pronunciations  of  all  the  terms  and 
signs  that  are  used  in  modern  music,  are  the 
following : 

Rules  for  pronouncing  Italian,  German,  and  French. 
A  list  of  popular  errors  and  doubtful  terms  in  music. 
A  list  of  prominent  foreign  composers,  artists,  etc.,  with  their 
chief  works,  the  pronunciation  of  their  names,  and  the 
date  of  their  birth  and  death. 
A  short  vocabulary  of  English  musical 
terms  with  their  Italian  equivalents. 

The  rules  for  pronunciation  will  enable  the 
student  to  pronounce  not  only  the  musical  terms, 
but  every  word  in  either  of  the  three  languages. 

Such  terms  as  "  Pitch,"  "  Sonata,"  "  Tempera- 
ment,'.' "  Turn,"  "  Scale,"  "  Organ,"  "  Notation," 
"  Form,"  "  Key,"  etc.,  are  explained  at  length.  In 
some  cases  from  three  to  four  pages  are  devoted  to 
a  single  word.  On  important  subjects  full  biblio- 
graphical references  are  given. 

The  book  comprises  306  pages,  and  is  bound  in  serviceable  cloth  covers. 
PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00.         COPIES  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 
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erence  to  the  gurgling  of  a  spring— indicative  of  Sakuntala's  parent- 
age." The  tempo  changes  to  Moderate  assai,  F  major  (3-4  or  9-8 
time).  A  clarinet  and  two  'cellos  in  unison  sing  the  chief  theme  over 
soft  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  bassoons.  This  yearning  and  sensu- 
ous theme  is  named  by  some  commentators  the  "  I/>ve-theme "  ■  but 
Dr.  Walter  Rabl  suggests  that  with  the  second  chief  theme  it  may 
picture  Sakuntala  in  the  sacred  grove.  Thus  do  ingenious  glossarista 
disagree.  This  second  theme  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  ol 
and  against  it  second  violins  and  violas  sing  the  first  melody  as  a  counter- 
theme.  The  figuration  has  soon  a  more  lively  rhythmic  character, 
and  a  short  crescendo  leads  up  to  a  modulation  to  A  minor,  poco  piu' 
mosso,  in  which  the  brass  instruments  give  out  a  third  theme,  a  hunt- 
ing tune.  This  theme  is  developed;  it  is  used  in  turn  by  brass, 
wood-wind,  and  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  of  full  orchestra  there  is 
a  long  development  of  a  new  theme  (Andante  assai  in  E  major),  sung 
by  oboe  and  English  horn  against  harp  chords  and  triplet  arpeggios 
in  strings.  This  theme  had  a  certain  melodic  resemblance  to  the 
second  chief  theme.  The  sombre  theme  of  the  introduction  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  The  pace  grows  livelier  (piu  mosso,  quasi  Allegro), 
and  the  music  of  the  hunt  is  heard.  The  climax  of  the  crescendo  is 
reached  in  F  minor,  and  a  cadenza  for  wind  instruments  and  strings, 
broken  by  loud  chords,  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  introduction.  The 
first  chief  theme  appears,  and  is  soon  followed  by  the  second.  The 
coda  begins  with  a  crescendo  climax  on  figures  from  the  hunting  theme, 
which  leads  to  a  full  orchestral  outburst  on  the  two  chief  themes  in 
conjunction, — first  theme  in  wood-wind  and  violins,  second  theme 
in  horns  in  unison.  A  free  climax,  which  begins  with  the  hunting  theme, 
which  is  now  naturally  in  F  major,  brings  the  brilliantly  jubilant  close. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp  (if  possible,  two  harps), 
and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Ludwig  Lakenbacher. 

Schubert  thought  in  1820  of  writing  an  opera  based  on  the  story 
of  Sakuntala.  The  libretto  was  by  P..  H.  Neumann,  and  the  opera 
was  to  be  in  three  acts.     Schubert  sketched  two  acts,  and  the  manu- 

"OLD      VIOLINS" 

The  Ernest  Tonks 

Piano 

C.   H.   Hildebrandt    (&    Son 

321   N.    HOWARD   STREET 

Established    1838 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CMADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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script  some  years  ago  was  in  Mr.  Dumba's  possession.     Tomaczek's 
opera  was  not  finished.     Von  Perfall's  opera  in  three  acts,   i 
Teichert  (Tischbein),  was  produced  at  Munich,  April  10,  i8.s\;    \Y 
gartner's  in  three  acts,  text  by  the  composer,  at  Weimar,  March 
1884.     A  ballet,   "Sacountala,"  by  L.  E.  E.  de  Reyer  (scenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier),  was  produced  at  Paris,  July  20,  1858.     Sigismund 
Bachrich's  ballet,  "Sakuntala,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  October  4, 
1884.     Felix  von  Woyrsch  wrote  an  overture  and  entr'actes   for  a 
dramatic  performance,  and  there  are  symphonic  poems  by  C.  Friedrich 
and  Philipp  Scharwenka.     The  one  by  Scharwenka,  for  solo  voi< 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at  Berlin,  March  9,  1885. 

Pierre  de  Breville  wrote  incidental  music  for  A.  F.  Herold's  adap- 
tation, "I/Anneau  de  Cakuntala  (Theatre  de  l'CEuvre,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1895),  when  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  taken  by  Miss  Mery. 

The  drama  of  Kalidasa  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  English  in 
the  Conservatory,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  July  3, 
1899.  An  adaptation  in  German,  by  Marx  Moeller,  May  1,  1903,  was 
produced  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin. 

"Sakuntala"  was  produced  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  concert  hall,  June  18,  1905.  Jones's  metrical 
translation  was  used..  Miss  Eda  Bruna  took  the  part  of  Sakuntala, 
Mr.  Edmund  Russell  that  of  the  "Emperor  Dushyanta,"  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Aronson  that  of  the  "King's  charioteer."  The  New  York  Sun 
said  it  was  "mounted  with  many  pretty  costumes  and  effects,  of  which 
Mr.  Russell,  with  his  four  changes  of  costume,  his  thumb  rings,  and  his 
elegant  set  of  turquoises,  was  by  far  the  prettiest.  The  play,  inter- 
preted by  various  undergraduates  and  late  graduates  of  dramatic 
schools,  assisted  by  Mr.  Russell  and  two  or  three  real  actors,  was  pre- 
sented on  a  bare  stage.  At  the  rear  ran  a  balcony  arrangement,  and 
a  potted  palm  represented  the  forest  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  which 
the  first  act  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Real  live  East  Indians  from  Mr. 
Russell's  retinue  acted  as  ushers  and  peddled  programmes." 
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Henri  Ma^TEau,  violinist  and  conductor,  was  born  at  Rhe'ms, 
France  on  Mar  h  31,  1874.  His  father,  a  man  of  wealth  and  an  ama- 
t  ur  violinist,  was  president  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  the  town; 
his  mother,  o"  German  extraction,  was  a  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann. The  bov's  first  teacher  was  Bunzi,  a  pupil  of  M  >1  que.  He 
fterward  studied  w  th  Leonard,  and  after  the  death  of  that  master 
he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  in  1892,  as  a  pupil  of  Garcin, 
won  a  first'  prize.  His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  Rheims  in 
April,  1884,  when  he  played  with  orchestra.  In  1885  or  1886  he 
appeared  at  Kroll's,  Berlin;  in  December,  1887,  he  played  in  Vienna; 
in  1888  he  played  in  London  and  throughout  France;  in  1890-91  he 
gave  concerts. in  Berlin  and  Dresden,  and  it  was  in  April,  1891,  at 
Angers,  that  he  produced  Brahms's  Concerto  for  the  first  time  in 
France. 

He  first  visited  the  United  States  in  the  season  of  1892-93.  He 
was  also  here  in  1893-94  and  in  1898.  His  last  visit  was  in  1900, 
and  in  that  year  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  violin  depart- 
ment of  the  Conservatory  of  Geneva,  which  is  now  his  dwelling-place. 
He  is  known  as  a  virtuoso  throughout  Europe,  and  he  has  made  the 
public  acquainted  with  many  violin  works  of  young  and  unknown 
composers.  He  has  composed  "La  Voix  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  a  scene 
for  soprano,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  two  string  quartets;  a  'cello 
concerto,  Op.  7,  etc. 


pULHO 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing  to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


Local  Representatives 

THE  KRA/MZ-SMITH    PIANO    COMPANY 

G.  FRED   KRANZ,  President 
N.  W.  CORNER   CHARLES   A/MD    FAYETTE    STREETS 
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Concerto  in  C  minor,  for  Vioun  and  Orchestra,  Op.  50. 

Emile  Jaques-Daixroze 

(Born  at  Vienna,  July  6,  1865;  now  living  at  Geneva  ) 

h^comic  opera,  "La  Soubrette,"  was  performed  in  ,88 Tat a the;'  ' 
of  that  city  In  1884  he  went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  and  t  c 
composed  the  operetta,  "Riquet  a  la  HoupPe."     He  S  aye 

•xSer^  ^^  &\  ^?r?'  and  wrote  there  a  piecfin  one'act 
I  Ecoher.       He  studied  in  Vienna  with  Robert  Fuchs  and  Anton 
Bruckner   and  wrote  a  one-act  piece,  "Par  les  Bois,"  which  was  per- 
formed at  Geneva.     Again  he  went  to   Paris  and  studied  orchestra- 
tion  with  Dehbes.     In  1892  he  became  professor  of  harmony  and  com- 
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nosition  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  and  in  that  city,  January,  1893, 
his  concert  cantata,  "U  Veillee,"  was  performed,  also  a  three-act  opera, 
<«Le  Violon  Maudit."  His  lyric  comedy  m  three  acts  Jame,  book 
bv  Godet  was  performed  at  Geneva,  March  13,  1894.  Other  works  are 
a  strine  quartet ;  a  concert  ode  written  for  the  Geneva  exhibition  of  1896; 
"Sancho  "  a  musical  comedy  in  four  acts,  book  by  Yve-Plessis, 
Geneva,  December  3,  1897  (the  subject  of  the  opera  is  the  episode 
of  the  island  Barataria  in  Cervantes's  "Don  Quixote  ;  the  music 
is  in  purely  later  Wagnerian  style);  "Festival  Vaudois,"  for  solo 
voice  chorus,  and  orchestra  ( 1 903) ; ' '  Chansons  romandes  et  enfantmes  " 
(1898);  two  characteristic  pieces  for  flute  and  string  quartet;  "Senti- 
mental Landscape,"  symphonic  poem  for  soprano  and  string  quartet; 
cradle  song  for  string  quartet;  "Alpine  Poem,"  prayer,  ballad  of 
spirits,  song  of  the  boatman,  chorus  of  weavers  and  book-stickers— 
Hymn  to  Liberty;  CEuvres  enfantines:  chansons  et  rondes;  lyric 
piece,  "La-bas,"  for  soprano,  'cello,  and  pianoforte;  Chez  Nous: 
nouvelles  chansons  romandes ;  pianoforte  pieces. 

This  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  second  Swiss  Music 
Festival  at  Geneva,  June  23,  1901,  by  Mr.  Marteau.  The  chief  theme 
of  the  first  movement  is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  This  theme  and 
the  second  are  utilized  throughout  the  work.  The  first  in  the  first 
movement  is  worked  out  in  a  fugue ;  and  the  soto  violin  takes  it  at  last, 
in  a  greatly  augmented  form,  with  other  voices,  in  counterpoint.  The 
second  movement  is  of  a  pastoral  nature.  The  first  theme,  broad  and 
finely  harmonized,  is  opposed  to  a  second,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
plain-song  of  the  "Dies  Irae."  "A  light  tremolo  of  the  tam-tam,  after 
the  manner  of  bells,  gives  to  the  second  theme  at  the  beginning  a  singular 
and  mystical  color."  The  third  movement,  with  shifting  rhythms  and 
curious  development  of  themes,  is  of  a  grotesquely  gay  nature. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Marteau,  was  published  in  1903.  The 
concerto  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn)  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  harp,  strings,  and 
solo  violin. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

6.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

QUARTET  IN  A  MINOR 

Op.  18 

(Dedicated  to  the  Kneisel  Quartet) 
For  Two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello 

By  F.  S.  CONVERSE 

Score,  $2.50  net  Parts,  $5.00  net 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  is  recoo 
mzed  as  the  standard,-**  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  by  ali 

competing  articles. 

Among'    Piano-players    the 
Standard  the  world  over  is 

S/fre  Pianola 

JO  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is-  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-emine?it  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 

have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.     There  is  no  other 

Piano-player  that  costs  50  much  to  build,  that  controls   such   important 

patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 

all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 

The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than   the 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection." 

Josef  Hofmann  says :  "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors." 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one  which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

which  is  musical  or  artistic." 

Chaminade  says  :  "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  to 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires." 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 
the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 

Representatives  for  Baltimore 

The  Sanders  &  Stayman  Company 

Southeast  corner  Charles  and  Fayette  Streets 
is 


Prelude  to  ''The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  (after  the  Eclogue  of 

ST&PHANE   MaLLARMS)" CLAUDE    DEBUSSY 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  now  living  at  Paris.) 
"Prelude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune  (figlogue  de  S.  Mallarm6)  "  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society  of  Music, 
Paris,  December  23,  1894.  The  conductor  was  Gustave  Doret.  The 
second  performance  was  at  a  Colonne  Concert,  Paris,  October  20,  1895. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston — it  was  also  the  first  in  the  United 
States— was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy 
conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  second  was  at  a  Chickering  Production 
Concert,  February  24,  1904,  when  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  The  Prelude 
was  performed  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
December  31,  1904.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  conductor,  January  2, 
1904,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  November  12,  1905.  The  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Damrosch  conductor,  played  the  Prelude  in 
Boston,  January  18,  1906. 

Stephane  Mallarme  formulated  his  revolutionary  ideas  concerning 
style  about  1875,  when  the  P amass e  Contemporain  rejected  his  first 
poem  of  true  importance,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  The  poem 
was  published  in  1876  as  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated  by  Manet. 


IVOSej'iANos 


Have  been  established 
54  Years 

and  are  receiving  more 
[favorable  comments  to-day  7/1 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint      if 
[than  all  other  makes  combined. 

We  challenge 

Comparisons. 

The  Secret 

of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Plane 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparison 
of  piano  tone  is  maa 


fcVOiSe  (SL  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boy  is  ton  Street,  Boston,  flass. 


Represented  by  R.  LERTZ  &  SON,  Number  7  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  ALd. 
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The  eclogue  is  to  the  vast  ma:ority  cryptic.     The  poets  aim.  as  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  expresses  it,  was  "to  use  words  in  such  harmoni 
combinations  as  will  suggest  to  the  reader  a  mood  or  a  condition  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  is  nevertheless  paramount  in  the 
poet's  mind  at  the  moment  of  composition."     Mallarme,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gosse,  accepted  with  delight  this  understanding  of  his  purp 
"I  make  music,  and  do  not  call  by  this  name  that  which  is  drawn  from 
the  euphonic  putting  together  of  words, — this  first  requirement 
taken  for  granted;   but  that  which  is  beyond,  on  the  other  side,  and 
produced  magically  by    certain  dispositions  of  speech  and  langu 
is  then  only  a  means  of  material  communication  with  the  reader,  as 
are  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  to  a  hearer." 

Let  us  read  Mr.  Gosse 's  explanation  of  the  poem  that  suggested 
music  to  Debussy:  "It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  pub- 
lished, and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before. 
To  say  that  I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be 
excessive.  But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unin- 
telligibility  gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy 
that  I  obtain  from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mal- 
larme desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun — a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being — wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and  tries 
to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the  fortunate 
recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden  goddesses, 
divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he  seems  to  retain 
nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  substantial  than  the 
'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?     He  cannot  tell.     Yet  surely 
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there  was  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness  among  the  brown  reeds 
of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder?  Were  they,  are  they,  swaxis? 
No'  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the 
impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He  would  resign  his  woodland 
godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies,  golden-headed,  white-stalked, 
behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor 
brain  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign 
and  beneficent  yielder  of  her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever- 
receding  memory,  may  be  forced  back.  So,  when  he  has  glutted  upon 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  into  the  air  and 
blow  them  out  in  a  visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour 
grows  vaguer;  experience  or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was. 
The  sun  is  warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again, 
after  worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible 'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know  not 
what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It  sup- 
plies a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  harmony, 
of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  understands 
that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine,  weaves  his 
variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

*  * 
"The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  small 
antique  cymbals,*  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Raymond  Bonheur. 

*  Small  cymbals,  as  well  as  the  large  cymbals,  were  used  habitually  in  the  bands  of  the  janizaries  from 
the  time  of  organization  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ancient  ones  found  at  Pompeii  were  of  bronze,  con- 
nected by  a  bronze  chain  of  twenty-four  rings.  Mahillon  says  that  the  sound  is  pitched  approximately  to  the 
first  E  above  the  treble  staff.  [F.  A.  Lampe  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  book  of  429  pages,  "De  Cym- 
balis  Veterum"  (1703).  Berlioz  speaks  of  them  in  his  Treatise  on  Instrumentation:  "I  have  seen  some  in 
the  Pompeian  Museum  at  Naples,  which  were  no  larger  than  a  dollar.  The  sound  of  these  is  so  high  and  so 
weak  that  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  without  a  complete  silence  of  the  other  instruments.  These  cym- 
bals served  in  ancient  times  to  mark  the  rhythm  of  certain  dances,  as  our  modern  castanets,  doubtless.  In  the 
fairy-like  scherzo  of  my  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  symphony,  I  have  employed  two  pairs  of  the  dimension  of  the 
largest  of  the  Pompeian  cymbals;  that  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  the  size  of  the  hand,  and  tuned  a  fifth  one 
with  the  other."  (They  were  tuned  to  B-flat  and  F  above  the  treble  staff.)  "To  make  them  vibrate  well,  the 
player  should,  instead  of  striking  the  cymbals  full  one  against  the  other,  strike  them  merely  by  one  of  their 
edges.  They  should  be  of  at  least  three  lines  and  a  half  in  thickness."  Chausson  introduced  antique  cym- 
bals in  his  symphonic  poem  "Viviane." 
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The  chief  theme  is  announced  by  the  flute,  tres  moch'n'    V  maior 
9-8.     Louis  Laloy  gives  the  reins  to  his  fancy:  "One  is  immediate^ 

transported  into  a  better  world;  all  that  is  leering  and  in  the 

snub-nosed  face  of  the  faun  disappears;    desire  still  bu1   tl 

is  a  veil  of  tenderness  and  melancholy.     The  chord  of  the  wood  wind 
the  distant  call  of  the  horns,  the  limpid  flood  of  harp  tun.  Mlll- 

ate  this  impression.  The  call  is  louder,  more  urgent,  but  'it  almost 
immediately  dies  away,  to  let  the  flute  sing  again  its  son-  \nd  now 
the  theme  is  developed:  the  oboe  enters  in,  the  clarinet  has  its  say 
a  lively  dialogue  follows,  and  a  clarinet  phrase  leads  to  a  new  theme' 
which  speaks  of  desire  satisfied;  or  it  expresses  the  rapture  of  mutual 
emotion  rather  than  the  ferocity  of  victory.  The  first  theme  returns 
more  languorous,  and  the  croaking  of  muted  horns  darkens  the  horizon! 
The  theme  comes  and  goes,  fresh  chords  unfold  themselves;  at  last 
a  solo  'cello  joins  itself  to  the  flute;  and  then  everything  vanishes,  as 
a  mist  that  rises  in  the  air  and  scatters  itself  in  flakes." 


* 


Achille  Claude  Debussy,  the  "tres  exceptionnel,  tres  curieux,  tres 
solitaire  M.  Claude  Debussy,"  as  Alfred  Bruneau  characterizes  him, 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  very  young.  He  studied 
the  pianoforte  with  Marmontel, — Edward  MacDowell  of  New  York 
was  in  the  same  class, — harmony  with  Lavignac,  and  composition  with 
Guiraud.^  He  was  awarded  the  first  medal  for  solfege  in  1876,  the 
second  pianoforte  prize  in  1877,  and  in  1884  the  first  grand  prix  de 
Rome  by  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-eight  votes.  The  cantata  with 
which  he  took  the  prix  de  Rome  was  "U  Enfant  Prodigue,"  an  ortho- 
dox, academic  work.  The  singers  at  the  competition  were  Mme.  Rose 
Caron,  Messrs.  Van  Dyck  and  Taskin.  His  competitors  were  Rend, 
Missa,  Kaiser,  Leroux.  "It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jury 
that  Debussy's  score  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  had  been 
heard  at  the  Institut  for  many  years."  The  composer  did  not  take 
the  honor  so  seriously.  He  said  of  such  prizes:  "That  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  knowing  whether  one  has  or  has  not  talent." 
/Debussy  sent  from  Rome,  as  proofs  of  his  industry,  "La  Demoiselle 
Elue,"  a  lyric  work  based  on  Rossetti's  "Blessed  Damozel";  "Prin- 
temps,"  a  suite  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  which  was  published  early 
in  1904  in  an  arrangement  for  two  pianofortes,  the  only  form  in  which 
the  suite  has  been  published.  The  composer  after  his  return  did  his 
military  service,  and  it  is  said  that  while  at  Evreux  he  took  a  lively 
pleasure  in  the  blend  of  sonorities  produced  by  the  call  for  the  putting 

ON  the  Monday  evening  preceding  each  performance  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  the  Symphony  to 
be  given  will  be  analyzed  and  played  by 

Miss   DUNCAN,  assisted  by  Miss   STEVENSON, 

AT  THE 

VIRGIL  CLAVIER  PIANO  SCHOOL  OF  BALTIMORE, 

118  W.  NORTH  AVENUE 
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out  of  lights  and  the  long-continued  vibrations  of  the  bells  of  a  neigh- 
boring convent,  for  he  even  then  was  deeply  interested  in  the  problem 
of  using  harmonics,  which  enter  so  radically  into  his  present  peculiar 
system  of  harmony.  . 

His  life  has  been  remote  and  solitary.  Knowing  poverty,  he  was 
befriended  by  the  publisher  Hartmann.  Debussy's  "Pelleas*  et  Meli- 
sande"  made  him  famous,  but  his  simple  manner  of  life  remains  un- 
changed. He  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  chamber  concerts 
as  a  pianist,  and  he  has  written  articles  as  music  critic  for  journals 
and  reviews,  especially  for  the  Revue  Blanche.  It  is  said  that  the  suc- 
cess of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  did  not  benefit  him  pecuniarily;  that 
Hartmann  was  glad  in  earlier  years  to  give  him  money,  and,  to  save 
his  pride,  took  "10  IPs";  Hartmann  died,  and  his  successor,  when 
the  opera  (of  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  not  the  publisher)  was  crowd- 
ing the  Opera-Comique,  presented  these  tokens  of  indebtedness,  and 
insisted  on  payment. 

*  * 

Debussy  himself  has  described  his  purpose.  In  1901  he  wrote:  "I 
make  music  to  serve  music  as  best  I  can  and  without  other  preoccu- 
pations. My  music,  then,  logically  runs  the  risk  of  displeasing  those 
who  like  'une  musique'  and  remain  jealously  faithful  to  it  in  spite  of 
its  paint  and  wrinkles."  Poverty  compelled  him  to  write  for  some 
years  pieces  which  he  calls  "compositions  de  circonstance  " ;  yet  their 
physiognomy  is  not  vulgar.  "Artists,"  says  his  correct  and  phan- 
tasmal M.  Croche,  "struggle  long  enough  to  win  their  place  in  the 
market;  once  the  sale  of  their  productions  is  assured,  they  quickly  go 
backward." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Debussy's  opinions  on  music,  scattered  through 
reviews  and  journals,  have  not  been  collected.  He  is  fond  of  frighten- 
ing the  bourgeois,  he  deals  occasionally  in  paradox,  but  even  his  most 
extravagant  articles  are  stimulating  and  full  of  suggestion.  Here  are 
examples:  "The  primitives,  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  em- 
ployed the  divine  'arabesque.'"     By  this  he  means  the  principle  of 

*  In  the  earlier  editions  of  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  et  Me'lisande"  the  two  e's  in  "Pelleas"  had  the  acute 
accent.    In  the  later  editions  the  first  e  is  without  accent.     Debussy's  opera  has  "  Pelleas." 
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*  'ornamentation"  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  fashions  in  art,  not 
"ornamentation"  with  the  meaning  given  in  music  lexicons.  "They 
found  the  principle  in  the  Gregorian  chant,  and  they  propped  the  frail 
interfacings  with  resisting  counterpoint.  Bach  made  the  arabesque 
more  supple,  more  flowing,  and,  in  spite  of  the  severe  discipline  to  which 
this  great  master  subjected  Beauty,  she  can  move  with  the  free  fancy, 
always  new,  that  still  astonishes  our  epoch.  In  the  music  of  Bach  it 
is  the  curve,  not  the  character  of  the  melody  that  moves  one;  more 
frequently  it  is  the  parallel  movement  of  several  lines  whose  meeting, 
either  accidental  or  inevitable,  compels  emotion." 

Of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  he  said:  "Beethoven  was  not  liter- 
ary for  two  sous, — at  least  not  in  the  sense  that  one  now  gives  to  the 
word.  He  loved  music  with  an  enormous  pride;  it  was  to  him  the 
passionate  joy  of  which  his  own  life  was  cruelly  barren.  Perhaps  one 
should  see  in  the  Symphony  with  chorus  only  a  gesture  of  extravagant 
musical  pride,  and  only  that." 

In  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  Paul  Landormy  on  "the 
actual  condition  of  French  music"  (April,  1904)  Debussy  answered: 
"French  music  is  clearness,  elegance,  simple  and  natural  declamation; 
French  music  wishes,  first  of  all,  to  give  pleasure.  Couperin,  Rameau — 
there  are  true  Frenchmen!  That  animal  Gluck  spoiled  it  all.  How 
boresome  he  was !  How  pedantic,  how  bombastic !  His  success  seems 
to  me  inconceivable.  And  he  has  been  chosen  for  a  model !  One  has 
wished  to  imitate  him!  What  an  aberration!  The  man  is  never 
amiable.  I  know  only  one  other  composer  as  insupportable  as  he,  and 
that  is  Wagner.  Yes, — this  Wagner  who  has  inflicted  on  us  Wotan, 
the  majestic,  vacuous,  insipid  Wotan!  After  Couperin  and  Rameau, 
who  do  you  think  are  the  great  French  musicians?  What  do  you 
think,  for  instance,  of  Berlioz?  He  is  an  exception,  a  monster.  He 
is  not  at  all  a  musician;  he  gives  one  the  illusion  of  music  with  his 
methods  borrowed  from  literature  and  painting.  Furthermore,  I  do 
not  see  much  in  him  that  is  peculiarly  French.  The  musical  genius 
of  France  is  something  like  fancy  in  sensibility.  And  Cesar  Franck? 
He  is  a  Belgian,  not  a  Frenchman.  Yes;  there  is  a  Belgian  school; 
after  Franck,  Lekeu  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  representatives, 
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this  Lekeu  *  the  only  musician  I  know  who  has  been  influenced  by 
Beethoven.'  The  influence  of  Cesar  Franck  on  French  composers  was 
slieht-  he  taught  them  certain  ways  of  composition,  but  their  inspira- 
tion and  his  have  nothing  in  common.  I  am  very  fond  of  Massenet, 
who  understands  the  true  role  of  musical  art.  Music  should  be  cleared 
of  all  scientific  apparatus.  Music  should  seek  humbly  to  give  pleasure; 
great  beauty  is  possible  within  these  limits.  Extreme  complexity  is. 
the  contrary  of  art.  Beauty  should  be  perceptible;  it  should  give  us 
immediate  joy;  it  should  impose  itself  on  us,  or  insinuate  itself,  with- 
out any  effort  on  our  part  to  grasp  it.  Look  at  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Mozart!  There  are  great  artists."  Is  Debussy  here  an  ironist  or  a 
mere  jumistef  He  is  always  entertaining.  At  times  his  method  of 
rejoinder  reminds  one  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  lately  answered 
an  editorial  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  follows :  ' 'It  is  the  people 
who  write  and  talk  like  that  whom  I  would  bury  in  the  back  garden. 
They  might  produce  posthumous  mignonette  of  passable  quality; 
they  will  certainly  never  produce  intelligent  sociology  or  practicable 
legislation." 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 Fran  :  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797 ;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828.) 
The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  7  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
Hart  el  list  and  sometimes  known  as  No.  10,  bears  the  date  March,  1828. 
It  is  said  that  Schubert  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein  of  Vienna  for 
performance;  that  the  parts  were  distributed;  that  it  was  even  tried  in 
rehearsal ;  that  its  length  and  difficulty  were  against  it,  and  it  was  with- 
drawn on  Schubert's  own  advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier  Symphony  in 
C,  No.  6  (written  in  181 7).  All  this  has  been  doubted;  but  the  sym- 
phony is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the  year  1828, 
and  the  statements  just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated.  Schu- 
bert said,  when  he  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein,  that  he  was  through 
with  songs,  and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and  sym- 
phony. 

*  Guillaume  Lekeu,  born  at  Heusy,  January  20,  1870,  died  at  Angers,  January  21,  1894.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Cesar  Franck. ^  His  violin  sonata  and  unfinished  piano  quartet  have  been  played  in  Boston.  His  orchestral 
pieces,  "Hamlet,"  "Faust,"  "Fantaisie  sur  Airs  populaires  angevins,"  smaller  pieces  and  songs,  are  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  Boston  public. 
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id  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at 
This  statement  is  not  true.     Schubert  himself  never 
but  it  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft 
freunde,  Vienna.  December  i4,  1828,  and  repeated  March  12, 
then  foi^ottcn,  until  Schumann  visited  Vienna  in  1838, 
led  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in  the  possession  of  Schu- 
rdinand.     Schumann  sent  a  transcript  of  the  symphony 
v.lui  lor  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipsic.     It  was  produced 
cert  of  March  21,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  and 
,  d  three  times  during  the  following  season, — December  12,  1839, 
M.mh  1 2  and  April  3,  1840.     Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts  in  the  work 
performances.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1850.* 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852, 
when  the  small  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that  on 
this  occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra  'cellos 
k  the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was  added.  The 
Germania  Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and  l854>  and  the 
first  performance  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  was  on  March  14,   1857. 

♦Hanslick  says  in  "Geschichte  des Concertwesens  inWien"   (Vienna,  1869)   that  the  sixth,  not  the  ninth, 

symphony  was  performed  at  the  concert  in  Vienna,  December  14,  1828;  that  the  ninth  was  first  heard  in  Vienna 

Vn  only  the  first  and  second  movements  were  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;  that 

the  iir^t  complete  performance  at  Vienna  was  in  1850.     Grove  makes  the  same  statement.     But  see  Richard 

Heuberger'a  "Franz  Schubert"  (Berlin,  1902).  p.  87. 


To  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Subscribers 

In  order  that  you  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  two  important 
numbers  to  be  played  at  the  concert  March  14,  namely,  Schubert's 
Seventh  Symphony  and  Goldmark's  "  Sakuntala"  Overture,  we 
cordially  invite  you  to  attend  a  series  of  recitals  of  these  beauti- 
ful compositions,  to  be  given  on  the  PIANOLA  and  OR- 
CHESTRELLE  at  our  new  warerooms,  March  12,  13,  and 
14,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Respectfully, 

SANDERS  &  STAYMAN  CO., 

Southeast  corner  Charles  and  Fayette  Streets. 

WEBER  PIANO  WAREROOMS 
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The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  January  n,  1851,  by  the 

chime™*  corrections  in  his  score.  In  this  symphony  alterations  are 
found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have  satisfied 
l\im  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written  as  though  at 

heThe°  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  kettledrums, 
strings  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  he  had  made  too 
free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz  Lachner. 

The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav-Hun- 
garian character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
pony  both  in  melody  and  general  mood.  «  *.     «  *-%-. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  used  by  Schubert  as  early 
as  1 8 14  in  his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  menuet  form,  and  that  there  is  more 
thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  movements  at  that 

period.  .  ...  ,     , 

There  is  a  curious  tradition — a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the  better 
phrase— that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  his  cele- 
brated experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  find  in  the 
Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone-man  toward 
the  supper-table  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Schumann,  after  a  performance  of  the  symphony  at  Leipsic,  wrote  a 
rhapsody  which  may  well  take  the  place  of  an  analysis : — 

"Often,  when  looking  on  Vienna  from  the  mountain  heights,  I  thought 
how  many  times  the  restless  eye  of  Beethoven  may  have  scanned  that 
distant  Alpine  range,  how  dreamily  Mozart  may  have  watched  the  course 
of  the  Danube  which  seems  to  thread  its  way  through  every  grove  and 
forest,  and  how  often  Father  Haydn  looked  at  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen 
and  felt  unsteady  whilst  gazing  at  such  a  dizzy  height.  Range  in  one 
compact  frame  the  several  pictures  of  the  Danube,  the  cathedral  towers, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  range,  and  steep  all  these  images  in  the  holy 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development.—  B' Israeli. 
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CALVIN  BRAINERD   CADY 
VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD  WHITING 
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Providence 
Lynn 


List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of   1905-1906. 


Dalcroze      ...  n         .    ,     „.  ,. 

Concerto  for  Violin 

Mr.  Henri  Marteau 
Debussy,  Prelude  to  Mallarm6's  Eclogue,  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 
Dukas     .       .        "I/Apprenti  Sorcier,"  d'apres  une  Ballade  de  Goethe 

^LGAR     '        •        •        •        •        •      *  Concert  Overture,  "In  the  South" 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Faur^    ....     Suite,  "Pellets  etMelisande,"de  Maeterlinck 
Goldmark Overture,  "Sakuntala" 

D'Indy 

Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  Orchestra  and  Pianoforte. 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Pianist,  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard 
Deuxieme  Symphonie  (in  B-flat). 

"Saugefleurie,"  Legende  d'apres  un  Conte  de  Robert  de  Bon- 
nieres. 

Mahler Adagietto  from  Symphony  No.  5 

Mendelssohn Concerto  for  Violin 

Miss  Marie  Hall 

Schubert Symphony  No.  7 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1 

Strauss         .       .       .       .       .       "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Tschaikowsky,  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia  after  Dante 

Wagner 

March  of  Homage. 

Bacchanale  and  Duet  from  "Tannhauser"  (Paris  Version). 
Prize  Song  from  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 
Siegfried's    Parting    from    Briinnhilde,    Siegfried's    Death    and 
Funeral   March,   Closing  Scene,   from   "The   Dusk  of  the 
Gods." 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose 

WebER         .       Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer 
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*    THE    LYRIC     * 


Monday  Evening,  March.  19 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  20 

Wednesday  Matinee,  March  21 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  21 

GRAND  OPERA 


IN 


BALTIMORE 


BY  THE 

ENTIRE  COMPANY  from  the  METROPOLITAN 
OPERA  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

rir.  HEINRICH  CONRIED 

SECOND  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TOUR 


SPRING,     1906 
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incense  of  Catholicism,  and  you  have  an  ideal  of  Vienna  herself-  the 
exquisite  landscape  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  us,  and  Fancy  will 
sweep  those  strings  which,  but  for  her,  would  never  have  found  an  echo 
in  our  souls. 

"In  Schubert's  symphony,  in  the  transparent,  glowing,  romantic  life 
therein  reflected,  I  see  the  city  more  clearly  mirrored  than  ever  and 
understand  more  perfectly  than  before  why  such  works  are  native  to 
the  scene  around  me.  I  will  not  try  to  extol  and  interpret  the  sym- 
phony; men  in  the  different  stages  of  life  take  such  different  views  of 
the  impressions  they  derive  from  artistic  fancies,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  often  discovers  in  a  symphony  the  echo  of  some  world-wide 
event,  where  the  mature  man  sees  but  a  local  matter,  whereas  the  musi- 
cian has  never  thought  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  has  merely 
poured  forth  from  his  heart  the  very  best  music  he  could  give.  But  only 
grant  that  we  believe  that  this  outer  world,  to-day  fair,  to-morrow 
dark,  may  appeal  deeply  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
and  that  more  than  merely  lovely  melody,  something  above  and  beyond 
sorrow  and  joy,  as  these  emotions  have  been  portrayed  a  hundred  times 
in  music,  lies  concealed  in  this  symphony— nay,  more,  that  we  are  by 
the  music  transported  to  a  region  where  we  can  never  remember  to 
have  been  before — to  experience  all  this  we  must  listen  to  symphonies 
such  as  this. 

1 '  Here  we  have,  besides  masterly  power  over  the  musical  technicalities 
of  composition,  life  in  all  its  phases,  color  in  exquisite  gradations,  the 
minutest  accuracy  and  fitness  of  expression,  and,  permeating  the  whole 
work,  a  spirit  of  romance  such  as  we  recognize  in  other  works  of  Franz 
Schubert.  And  this  heavenly,  long-drawn-out  symphony  is  like  some 
thick  romance  of  Jean  Paul's  in  four  volumes,  which  can  never  end — 
and,  indeed,  for  the  very  best  reasons,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  along 
the  reader  with  it  up  to  the  last  moment.  How  refreshing  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction  of  being  deceived  by  the  large  wealth  of  melody,  whereas 
with  other  composers  one  always  fears  the  end,  and  feels  often  saddened 
by  the  impotent  conclusion ! 

"Schubert's  easy  and  brilliant  mastery  over  the  resources  of  an  or- 
chestra would  be  unintelligible,  if  one  did  not  know  that  six  other 
symphonies  had  preceded  his  last  effort,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Those  gifts  must  be  pronounced  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who,  having  during  his  lifetime  heard  so  little  of  his  own 
instrumental  works,  succeeded  in  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the  general 
bodv  of  instruments  which  converse  with  one  another  like  human 
voices  and  chorus.     Except  in  numbers  of  Beethoven's  works,  I  have 


Founded  by 
Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 
Incorporated  in  1885  and 
chartered  in  1891  by 
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OF     MUSIC    OF  special  act  of  Congress. 
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nowhere  found  such  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
organs  of  the  human  voice  as  in  Schubert's;  4t  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Meyerbeer's  method  of  treating  the  human  voice.  The  complete 
independence  in  which  the  symphony  stands  in  respect  of  Beethoven's 
is  another  sign  of  its  masculine  originality.  Let  any  one  observe  how 
wisely  and  correctly  Schubert's  genius  develops  itself.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  modest  powers,  he  avoids  all  imitation  of  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  the  bold  contrasts,  we  meet  with  in  Beethoven's  later 
works,  and  gives  us  a  work  in  the  loveliest  form,  full  of  the  novel  in- 
tricacies of  modern  treatment,  but  never  deviating  too  far  from  the 
centre  point  and  always  returning  to  it.  This  must  be  patent  to  any 
one  who  often  considers  this  particular  symphony. 

"At  the  outset,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty,  of  the  instrumentation, 
the  width  and  breadth  of  form,  the  exquisite  interchange  of  vivid 
emotion^  the  entire  new  world  in  which  we  are  landed, — all  this  is  as 
bewildering  as  any  unusual  thing  we  look  upon  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives ;  but  there  ever  remains  that  delicious  feeling  which  we  get  from 
some  lovely  legend  or  fairy  story;  we  feel,  above  all,  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  his  music  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  time.  We  derive  this  impression  of  certainty 
from  the  showy  romantic  character  of  the  introduction,  although  all 
is  still  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  transition  from  this  to 
the  Allegro  is  entirely  new;  the  tempo  does  not  seem  to  vary;  we  are 
landed,  we  know  not  how.  The  analysis  of  the  movements  piece  by 
piece  is  neither  a  grateful  task  to  ourselves  nor  others ;  one  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to  give  the  faintest  notion 
of  its  intense  originality  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  from 
the  second  movement,  which  addresses  us  in  such  exquisitely  moving 
strains,  without  a  single  word.  There  is  one  passage  in  it,  that  where 
the  horn  is  calling  as  though  from  a  distance,  that  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  sphere.  Here  everything  else  listens,  as  though  some 
heavenly  messenger  were  hovering  around  the  orchestra. 

The  symphony,  then,  has  had  an  influence  on  us  such  as  none  since 
Beethoven's  have  ever  exercised.  Artists  and  amateurs  joined  in  ex- 
tolling its  merits,  and  I  heard  some  words  spoken  by  the  master  who 
had  studied  the  work  most  elaborately,  so  as  to  ensure  a  grand  per- 
formance and  interpretation  of  so  gorgeous  a  work — words  which  I 
should  like  to  have  been  able  to  convey  to  Schubert,  as  perhaps  convey- 
ing to  him  a  message  which  would  have  given  him  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
Years  perhaps  will  pass  before  the  work  becomes  naturalized  in  Ger- 
many; I  have  no  fear  of  its  ever  being  forgotten  or  overlooked;  it 
bears  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  immortal  growth." 


If  Mozart  had  written  an  autobiography,  it  would  be  in  your  library. 

A  veritable  autobiography  is  "  Mozart :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as 
Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  which  H.  E.  Krehbiel  has  edited.  The 
people,  books,  and  music  which  influenced  Mozart,  his  loves  and  hates,  are 
here  set  forth.     Price,  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

A  descriptive  circular  on  application  to  the  publisher, 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


CHARLES  H.  BOCHAD, 

STUDIOS, 

Baltimore  and  Washington, 


FRANZ  C.  BORNSCBEIN, 


BALTIMORE. 


The  "Faelten   System"   of  Piano- 
forte Instruction. 

Sight  Reading,  Keyboard  Harmony, 
and  Transposition. 

For  terms,  etc.,  address 
2016  Calvert  Street,  North,  BALTiriORE. 

C.  &  P.  'Phonk. 


VIOLIN,  HARHONY,  AND  PIANO 
INSTRUCTION. 


Studio  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
For  terms  address 

1528  Ashland  Avenue  Baltimore. 

C.  &  P.  Thone. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY   STREET,   BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTRED6E, 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


TENOR   SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 

160  Boylston  Street,   Boston. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDINO,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1576-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Pokiland,  Maine. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Bogton. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public   performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK. 


Boston  Sympftonu  Orcftestia 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twentieth  Season  in  New  York. 


PROGRAMMES 

OF  THE 

FIFTH  and  LAST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  15, 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY, 

* 

AND  THE 

FIFTH  and  LAST  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  17, 
AT  230  PRECISELY. 


"With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C  A*  ELLIS,  Manager, 
l 


THE 


PIANO 

During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 


HAROLD  BAUER 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

EMIL  PAUR  .      .     . 
HEINRICH  GEBHARD    . 

VINCENT  D'INDY   .     . 
ALFRED  De  VOTO  .     . 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 
Indianapolis    Orchestra,    Hans    Schneider,    Com- 

ductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Weim- 

gartner,  Conductor. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 
)  New  Haven  Orchestra,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Con- 
\  ductor. 

/  Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
\  Adamowski  Trio. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 

(  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
{  Conductor. 

'  Kneisel  Quartet. 


(  Kneisel  Quartet. 
(  Longy  Club. 

C  Boston    Orchestral    Club,  Georges  Longy,   Coa- 
\  ductor. 


Longy  Club. 


139  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905=1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H„ 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes.  Oboes. 

Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A  Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D.  Lenom,  C. 

English  Horn.  Clarinets.  Bass  Clarinet. 

Mullerr  F.  Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A.  Fntzsche,  O. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J.  F. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Contra-bassoon 
Debuchy,  A. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


rTYMPANI. 

Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.        Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C  F.      Sauerquell,  J. 


Represented  in  New  York  by   JOHN   WANAMAKER 


Boston 

A   CARNEGIE  HALL, 

Symphony    i  new  york. 

OrrrhPhCf'f*Cl  Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

V-fI  WI  ICd  Lid  Twentieth  Season  in  New  York. 

WBLHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  15, 

AT  8,15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach Suite  in  D  major 

I.  Overture:  Grave;  Vivace. 

II.  Air  :  Lento. 

III.  Gavotte  I.:  Allegro. 

IV.  Bourree  :  Allegro. 

V.     Gigue  :  Allegro  vivace. 

Jaques-Dalcroze  .         Concerto  in  C  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  50.     First  time  here 
I.     Allegro  con  ritmo. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Finale  quasi  fantasia  (Allegro  appassionato).] 

Debussy     .         .         .         Prelude  to  Stephane  Mallarm^'s  Eclogue,  "  The 

Afternoon  of  a  Faun  " 


Beethoven  .         .       Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major, "  Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Marcia  funebre  :  Adagio  assai. 

III.  '  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace ;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  molto. 


SOLOIST : 
Mr.  HENRI   MARTEAU. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,   Peck    <§>f    Co.,    Makers 

Ftoh   Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 
Brooklyn        ....  No.  524  Fulton  Street 


Suite  in  D  major,   No.   3 Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Uipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (,717-23)  whither  he  was  called  zs  chapel-miter  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had  travelled 
and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin,  the  viol  da 
gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach  said  of  him  "He 
loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it  "'  The 
music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach  passed 
happy  years.  Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  the 
choir  or  the  orchestra  at  this  court;  nor  was  the  indefatigable  Spitta 
able  to  find  even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a 
few  notices  scattered  through  the  parish  registers. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named,— the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in 
D  major.     He  used  the  word  "ouverture." 

The  separate  dances  of  old  German  suites  were  called  "Parties," 
yPartheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.  The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as  "Orchester 
Partien."  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  move- 
ment. The  first  suites  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680  were 
written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord;  but  the 
title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable  number 
of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances  which 
were  then  popular  or  fashionable.     No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose  father, 

The  Element  of  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIC  RHSBp.r 

By  RALPH  H.  BELLAIRS,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. 

This  work  approaches  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  from  an  entirely  new  point  of 
view.  The  simultaneous  development  of  the  rhythmical  with  the  mechanical  side  of 
pianoforte  playing  constitutes  its  subject. 

It  has  received  endorsement  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the 
latest  utterance  in  connection  with  scientific  pianoforte  technique.  The  section  devoted 
to  scale-playing  alone  will  illustrate  this  fact. 

In  framing  this  work,  the  eminent  labours  of  Tausig,  Pischna,  and  von  Bulow  have 
received  the  greatest  appreciation.  Thus,  from  the  earliest  stage  transposition  has  been 
freely  adopted  ;  but  monotony  of  rhythm  as  well  as  of  key  has  been  sedulously  eschewed, 
and  herein  lies  the  novelty  of  treatment. 

The  points  of  immediate  import  which  have  been  consistently  kept  in  view  are  :  — 
The  normal  musical  sentence,  as  most  commonly  found  in  instrumental  music. 
The  rhythmic  or  metrical  figure. 
The  transposition  of  keys  (varied  tonality). 

The  old-fashioned  five-finger  exercise  in  semiquavers  in  the  key  of  C  major  will  be 
vainly  sought  for  within  these  pages.  ,  4 

BOOSEY    &    COflPANY,   9    EAST    17TH   STREET,    NEW    YORK 


SECOND      EDITION 

ELSONS 

Music  Dictionary 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Music  at  the   Nem   England    Conservatory   of  Music 

Ever  since  Tinctor,  about  1475,  wrote  tne 
first  music  dictionary,  there  has  been  an  endless 
succession  of  books  dealing  with  musical  defini- 
tions. This  is  but  natural  and  proper,  since  the 
musical  art  is  constantly  changing.  A  music 
dictionary,  unless  frequently  revised,  easily  drops 
behind  the  times. 

There  are  no  obsolete  terms  in  Elson's 
Music  Dictionary,  but  every  necessary  word  is 
included,  with  its  pronunciation.  By  pronuncia- 
tion is  meant  a  phonetic  spelling  in  the  English 
language,  not  merely  accent  marks.  This  ap- 
plies as  well  to  composers'  names ;  for  instance, 
Rachmaninoff  =  Ra.chh-mahn  -nee-noff . 

In  addition  to  289  pages  containing  the  defi- 
nitions and  pronunciations  of  all  the  terms  and 
signs  that  are  used  in  modern  music,  are  the 
following : 

Rules  for  pronouncing  Italian,  German,  and  French. 
A  list  of  popular  errors  and  doubtful  terms  in  music. 
A  list  of  prominent  foreign  composers,  artists,  etc.,  with  their 
chief  works,  the  pronunciation  of  their  names,  and  the 
date  of  their  birth  and  death. 
A  short  vocabulary  of  English  musical 
terms  with  their  Italian  equivalents. 

The  rules  for  pronunciation  will  enable  the 
student  to  pronounce  not  only  the  musical  terms, 
but  every  word  in  either  of  the  three  languages. 

Such  terms  as  ■  Pitch,"  "  Sonata,"  "  Tempera- 
ment," "Turn,"  "Scale,"  "Organ,"  u  Notation," 
"Form,"  "Key,"  etc.,  are  explained  at  length.  In 
some  cases  from  three  to  four  pages  are  devoted  to 
a  single  word.  On  important  subjects  full  biblio- 
graphical references  are  given. 

The  book  comprises  306  pages,  and  is  bound  in  serviceable  cloth  covers. 
PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00.         COPIES  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO..  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  aboye  house*. 
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grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  riven  uo  to  this 
species  of  music  was  drawn  toward  this  foraof  compSSn  ? 

ine  buite  m  D  major  was  composed  originally  for  three  tnimnPtQ 
two  oboes,    kettledrums,    first  and  second^violiL.^^^S 
contmuo.*     Three  or  four  manuscripts  were  consulted  by  the  editor 

Z  I \      Ct  S°C1f£    W.h°  Prefefred   the  Voice    Parts    formerfy    in 
the  Bach  archives  at  Hamburg  and  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin 

The  version  used  generally  in  concert  halls  to-day  was  prepared  by 
SmtanJd.DaVld  for  Performance  in  the  Gewandhaus,  and  it  was 
published  in  1866.  Mendelssohn  added  two  clarinets  for  the  ri^ue 
to  take  the  place  of  the  original  first  and  second  trumpet  parts,  too 
high  for  modern  instruments  and  players,  and  remodelled  the  trumpet 
parts.  The  first  performance  of  the  revised  suite,  and  probably  the 
first  performance  of  the  suite  in  any  form  after  Bach's  death  was 
in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  February  15,  1838,  and  Mendelssohn 
conducted  it. 

I.  Overture.  Grave,  D  major,  4-4.  A  vivace  in  the  same  key  and 
also  m  4-4  follows  in  the  from  of  a  fugue.  There  are  several  passages 
for  violin  solo,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  concerto  grosso,  in  this 
fugue,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  Fetis's  "irregular  fugue." 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  for  strings  only, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  piece  of  music  by  Bach  that  is  most 
familiar  to  audiences  throughout  the  world,  for  the  transcriptions  of  it 
for  violin  and  pianoforte  and  for  'cello  and  pianoforte  are  in  the  reper- 
tory of  all  virtuosos  and  amateurs. 

IV.     Gavotte.     D  major,  4-4,  Tutti. 

Johann  Mattheson  in  1737  considered  the  "gavotta"  as  sung  by  a 
solo  voice  or  by  a  chorus,  played  on  the  harpsichord,  violin,  etc.,  and 
danced.  "The  effect  is  a  most  exultant  joy.  .  .  .  Hopping,  not 
running,  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  species  of  melody.  French  and  Italian 
composers  write  a  kind  of  gavotta  for  the  violin  that  often  fills  whole 
pages  with  their  digressions  and  deviations.  If  a  foreign  fiddler  can 
excite  wonder  by  his  speed  alone,  he  puts  it  before  everything.     The 

*  "Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental 
bass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accom- 
paniment was  gradually  developed. — Hug*  Riemann. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIBMER,  3S  UNION  SQUABE,  NEW  YORK 

Piano  Music  for  Four  Hands 

from 

SCHIDMEfi'S  LIBBABY  OF  MUSICAL  CLASSICS 

At  prices  considerably  less  than  the  original  foreign  editions. 

BIZET.  L'Arlesienne  (two  suites) #1.50 

BRAHMS.  Four  Symphonies 2.50 

BRAHMS.  The  same  singly,  each 75 

HOFMANN,  H.  Italian  Love  Song 1.00 

JENSEN.  Wedding  Music 1.25 

LISZT.  Les  Preludes .1.00 

RAFF.  Lenore  Symphony 2.00 

TSCHAIKOWSKI.     Fifth  Symphony,  Em 1.50 

TSCHAIKOWSKI.     Sixth  Symphony  (Pathetique) 1.50 
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gavotta  with  great  liberties  is  also  composed  for  the  harpsichord,  but 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  those  for  the  fiddle." 

The  gavotte  was  originally  a  peasant  dance,  and  it  takes  its  name 
from  Gap  in  Dauphine;  the  inhabitants  of  Gap  are  called  "gavots." 
"It  was  introduced  at  court  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  to  amuse 
the  Royal  circle,  entertainments  were  given  consisting  of  dances  in 
national  costume,  performed  by  natives  of  the  various  provinces, 
and  to  the  sound  of  appropriate  instruments."  It  was  originally  a 
kind  of  branle.  The  dancers  were  in  line  or  in  a  circle ;  after  some 
steps  made  together,  a  couple  separated,  danced  alone,  and  embraced ; 
then  the  woman  kissed  all  the  male  dancers,  and  the  man  all  the  female 
dancers.  Bach  couple  in  turn  went  through  this  performance.  Ludo- 
vic  Celler  tells  us  that  this  was  the  gavotte  known  at  the  courts  of  the 
Valois:  'The  gavotte  was  not  then  the  dignified,  pompous,  and  chaste 
dance  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  slow  and  measured  postures 
and  low  bows  and  curtsies."  At  the  balls  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. 
the  gavotte  was  preceded  by  a  menuet,  composed  of  the  first  repeti- 
tion of  the  menuet  de  la  cour  and  danced  by  one  couple;  and  some 
say  that  the  menuet  itself  was  preceded  by  the  offer  of  a  bouquet  and 
a  rewarding  kiss.  The  best  and  most  minute  description  of  the  court 
gavotte,  with  all  its  steps,  is  in  Desrat's  "  Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse" 
(Paris,  1895). 

This  court  dance  was  of  a  tender  nature  until  it  became  a  stage 
dance.  Two  gavottes  by  Gluck*  and  Gretryf  became  most  fashion- 
able, and  Marie  Antoinette  made  the  dance  again  fashionable  in  so- 
ciety. The  gavotte  was  revived  after  the  Revolution,  and  a  new  dance 
to  Gretry's  tune  was  invented  by  Gardel;  but  the  gavotte,  which  then 
called  attention  to  only  two  or  three  couples,  was  not  a  favorite.  The 
gavotte  which  exists  to-day  was  invented  by  Vestris;  it  is  not  easy 
to  perform;  but  an  arrangement  invented  in  Berlin,  the  "Kaiserin 
Gavotte,"  has  been  danced  at  the  court  balls. 

Fertiault  described  the  gavotte  as  the  "skilful  and  charming  off- 
spring of  the  menuet,  sometimes  gay,  but  often  tender  and  slow,  in 
which  kisses  and  bouquets  are  interchanged."  vSuiiK-times  presents 
instead  of  kisses  were  interchanged. 
There  is  a  "tabulature  d'une  gavotte,"  with  a  description,  in  the 
Orchesographie"  (1588)  of  Jehan  Tabourot,  known  as  "Thoinot 
Arbeau." 

Czerwinski,  in  his  "Geschichte  der  Tanzkunst"  (Leipsic,  1862), 
mentions  the  introduction  of  the  gavotte  in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli  and 
m  the  French  and  English  suites  of  Bach.  He  characterizes  the  ga- 
votte as  a  lively,  elastic,  sharply  defined  dance,  which  has  no  suc- 
cessor, no  representative,  in  the  modern  dance-art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  stage  gavottes  in  the  eighteenth  century 
ZL  TfTned  character.  We  find  examples  in  Noverre's  ballet-pan- 
tomime,    Les  Petite  Riens,"  with  music  written  by  Mozart  in  Paris, 

TnnnLTf  ^^  5*  **  °p6ra'  Paris'  June  »>  *778.     The  music 
thpnS         aQbng  ^e  t0  be  lost'  was  discovered  in  the  library  of 
iue  upera  in  1873.     The  score  includes  a  Gavotte  joyeuse,  allegro  vivo, 

mental  ^f\gmCimS^  andante  non  troPP°>  ^  a  Ga™Ue  senti- 
mentale ,  andante,  4-4;  in  each  instance  the  gavotte  begins  on  an  off 
beat     As  a  rule,  the  gavotte  was  in  4-4  or  22. 

*  In    Iphigenie  in  Aulis  "  (i  774). 
''^P^Ie^fpS^'^^V^S'wmMtT18  l0Dg  popukr'  but  Ma™  Antoinette  preferred  the  one  in 


same  composer. 
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t^^  ^  instances  of  the  use  of  the  gavotte  in  orchestral  music  are 
Edward  Blgar  s  ''Contrasts-the  Gavotte  a.d.  1700  and  1900"  (pub- 
lished in  1899)  and  Georg  Schumann's  "In  Carnival  Time"— second 
movement — (produced  in  1899). 

V.     Gavotte  No.  2  is  omitted  at  this  concert. 

.VI.  Bourree.  D  major,  Allegro,  4-4.  This  dance  originated  prob- 
ably in  Auvergne,  but  some  say  Biscay  was  its  birthplace.  Walther 
describes  it  as  composed  of  two  equal  sections,  each  of  eight  beats- 
"The  first  has  indeed  only  four,  but  it  is  played  twice;  the  second  has 
eight  and  is  repeated."  Mattheson  found  it  created  contentment 
and  affability,  and  incited  "a  nonchalance  and  a  recklessness  that 
were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance  was  introduced  at  the  French 
court  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565,  but  it  was  inherently  a  dance 
of  the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne. 
At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite  each  other,  and  there  were 
various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas  de  fleurets,  the  pas  de  bourree 
ouvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was  danced  in  short  skirts,  and 
Marguerite  of  Valois  liked  it,  for  her  feet  and  ankles  were  of  marvellous 
beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the  court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII. 's 
reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic  dance.  "The  woman  hovers  round 
the  man  as  if  to  approach  him;  he,  retreating  and  returning  to  flee 
again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his  foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry, 
to  express  his  strength  and  joy." 

The  dance  was  revived  at  balls  under  the  regency,  and  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  Paris  at  bals  musettes.  When  the  peasants  of  Auvergne  dance, 
they  stamp  the  third  beat  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes;  and  in  Paris, 
as  coal  men,  porters,  water-carriers,  they  preserve  the  character  of 
the  dance.  Among  modern  musicians  who  have  used  the  bourree 
form  are  Saint-Saens  in  his  "Rhapsodie  d' Auvergne,"  Raoul  Pugno 
in  an  entr'acte  of  "La  Petite  Poucette,"  Lazzari  in  an  orchestral 
suite,  Sullivan  in  his  music  to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  Chabrier 
in  his  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  scored  by  Mottl. 

VII.  Gigue.  D  major,  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  de- 
rives the  word  "gigue"  from  "giga,"  the  name  of  the  old  Italian 
fiddle,  and  says  that  it  was  originally  a  French  nickname  for  a  violin 

CARNEGIE  HALL 

Oratorio  Society  of  New  York. 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Conductor. 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
Tuesday  Evening,  April  39  1906 
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.  *     1  •        ,4  ki,l<mi<r  hellv  so  that  it  looked  not  unlike 

a  ham  (pgue);    ™e  W°™,     TMs  form  of  fiddle  was  popular   in  Gcr- 
deGarlandia  (about  ^JJ^X  spoke  of  the  JAIL- 

many,  so  that  the  trou^aour  au         t~ 
„„fi„e  (German  fiddlers  •    0, to s  dispute  ^ 

Barre"I  fiTdSTs  i  eaU  d  hTTe  west  of  England  a  ■,,?ger>'" 
oTthe  word  does  not  appear  with  this  meaning  in  « 
••  EnSsh  Dialect  Dictionary"  (.896-1905).     Dr.  Murray  s     V  «   Bug 
lish  Dctionary"  says  that  the  origin  of  the  word  .s  uncertain.      11k- 
fast  appearance  of  the  word  in  English  literature  m  nt   .  56. 1  in 

A  Tte'nanieof'the  dance  termed  the  gigue.  giquc .  ami 

to  be  of  English  origin.    "The  dance  is  found  the  English 

compositions  for  the  virginal,  and  it  went  from  1 

tinent,  at  first  Froberger,  1649,  and  J.  E.  Ri<  Uh-mai  ten, 

Ballette,  Couranten,  Sarabanden,  und  Gavot  I  St  rass- 

burg,  1658)."     The  dance  was,a  very  lively 

9-8,  9-4,  9-16,  12-8,  12-16,  and  very  seldom  and  I 

in  4-4,  as  in  Bach's  Partita  VI.  in  E  minor;  but.  as  In  marks 

in  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal-book"  (1905).    "even  in    this  out  of  the- 

way  case,  the  rhythm  sticks  to  the  use  of  'pointed    1  Hawk 

writing  in  1776,  speaks  of  the  pointed    ft 


See  also  his  "Shakespeare 
speare  in  Music"  (Boston,  1901). 

Jig  music  was  despised  by  some  old  Englishmen        Thus.   Thomas 
Mace  (1619-1709)  spoke  of  Toys  or  Jiggs,  "light,  squib  I  hinj 

fit  for  fantastical  and  easy  light-headed  pe<  ►pie." 

In  Ireland  the  jig  was  once  the  favorite  let,  foi  high 

and  low  would  step  it  to  the  tune  of  tl  mnel    ' 

air.    Selden  noted  the  fact  that  the   Irish    w  : 

to  a  dance  which  he  called  the  "Sprightly  Phj  r  descrip 

tions  of  various  jigs  in  Ireland,  Scotlan 
a  volume  in  the  Badminton   Library. 
this  book  says  that  the  dance  is  a  very  ancient 

many  nationalities.     "The  Spanish  dam  e  of 

Loures."    Desrat,  in  his  "  Dictionnaire  de  1 
published  in  Paris  in  1895,  doubts  whether  I 
origin.    There  is  much  about  the  jig  in  1  n  Viiilli  Hi 

Dancing     (English  edition,  1898).     The  auth  ;  .vcre 

jigs  christened  after  each  successive   English 

£e^&  Anne-+.J^s  rr.e-in  hi^h 

PkvfoSr f' Prer°?atl \f  of  *e  Inns  of  Curt,  an 

IZ^TthiL^  gientlemen  °  the  Inns 

crowned  their  grand  solemnities  with  admirati 

FrSfon^S  l£?£l  £*"**' 

teur  violinist,  was  p^e  idett  erf  t£  &  ""* 

>     *  president  of  the  Philharmom-  ■■;,    town; 
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nis  ■'  raction,  was  a  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Clara  Schu- 

-1"       lh«  'u:  was   Bunzi,  a   pupil  of  Molique.       He 

fter*  ird  studied  w  th  Leonard,  and  after  the  death  of  that  master 

he  I  rv,  and  in  1892,  as  a  pupil  of  Garcin, 

nee  in  public  was  at  Rheims  in 

April  1     with    orchestra.      In  1885  or  1886  he 

Knoll's  in;    in  tber,  1887,  he  played  in  Vienna; 

in  iSJH  d   m  nd   throughout  France;    in  1890-91  he 

gave  c  :n  and    Dresden,  and  it   was  in  April,   1891,  at 

Concerto  for  the   first  time  in 

He  in   the  season  of   1892-93.     He 

I  in   1898.     Hi^>    last  visit  was  in  1900, 
I   in  that    year  he  was  invited   I  e  of  the  violin  depart- 

wliii  h  i^  now  his  dwelling-place. 

and  he  has  made  the 

public  md  unknown 

1 1<  .    i\  d  oe  d  Arc,"  a  scene 

two    string   quartets;     a    'cello 
Op.  7 


Wis 

.m<I 
his 


In 


k,  pok  Vl  ka.  Op.  50. 

1-Mii.i:   \.\  Dalcroze 

I  »m  at  Vienn.t.  Jttl  living  at  Gt 

i\  1st,  pedagogue, 
•1  his  p  irents  were  Swiss 
of  tl  I  at  the  Uni- 

|n  rvatory,  and 

I   in    (882  at  a  theatre 
and  there 
lit-  spent  a  year  as 
■  i<    1    in  one  act, 
,1    i:  Fuchfl   and    Anton 

whicli  was  per- 
•    to   P  id  ird  orchestra* 

hann<  iiiv  and  com- 

!  in  th.it  city,  January,  1893, 

ad  «»pera, 
li:  111  tlu«  •lame."  hook 

i       Other  works  are 

n  of  1896; 

k    by  Yve-Plessis, 

the  episode 

;   the   music 

Vaudois,"   for  solo 

I  enfantines" 

[uartet;   MSenti- 

1  string  quartet; 

dlad    of 
.nd  book  stickers— 
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Hnu 

In   1 

<»f    the    isl 


„  „  tn  Tihprtv  CEuvres  enfantines:  chansons  et  rondes;  lyric 
2T»U-b2?  te  so'rLo,  'cello,  and  pianoforte;  Chez  Nous: 
nouvelles  chansons  romandes;  pianoforte  pieces  #  # 

This  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  second  Swiss  Music 
Feldval  at Geneva,  %L  23,  1901.  by  Mr.  Marteau.  The ?  ch.ef ^heme 
of  the  first  movement  is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  This  theme  and 
the  second  are  utilized  throughout  the  work  The  first  m  the  first 
movement  is  worked  out  in  a  fugue;  and  the  sob  violin  takes  it  at  last, 
in  a  greatly  augmented  form,  with  other  voices,  in  counterpoint.  The 
second  movement  is  of  a  pastoral  nature.  The  first  theme,  broad  and 
finelv  harmonized,  is  opposed  to  a  second,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
plain-song  of  the  "Dies  Irae."  "A  light  tremolo  of  the  tam-tam,  after 
the  manner  of  bells,  gives  to  the  second  theme  at  the  beginning  a  singular 
and  mystical  color."  The  third  movement,  with  shifting  rhythms  and 
curious  development  of  themes,  is  of  a  grotesquely  gay  nature. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Marteau,  was  published  in  1903.  The 
concerto  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn)  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  harp,  strings,  and 
solo  violin. 


Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  (after  the  Eclogue  of 
Stejphane  Mallarm£)" Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862 ;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"Prelude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune  (Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarm£) "  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society  of  Music, 
Paris,  December  23,  1894.  The  conductor  was  Gustave  Doret.  The 
second  performance  was  at  a  Colonne  Concert,  Paris,  October  20,  1895. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston — it  was  also  the  first  in  the  United 
States — was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy 
conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  second  was  at  a  Chickering  Production 
Concert,  February  24,  1904,  when  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  The  Prelude 
was  performed  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
December  31,  1904.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  conductor,  January  2, 
1904,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  November  12,  1905.  The  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Damrosch  conductor,  played  the  Prelude  in 
Boston,  January  18,  1906. 

Stephane  Mallarme  formulated  his  revolutionary  ideas  concerning 
style  about  1875,  when  the  Parnasse  Contemporain  rejected  his  first 
poem  of  true  importance,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  The  poem 
was  published  in  1876  as  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated  by  Manet. 
The  eclogue  is  to  the  vast  ma  ority  cryptic.  The  poet's  aim,  as  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  expresses  it,  was  "to  use  words  in  such  harmonious 
combinations  as  will  suggest  to  the  reader  a  mood  or  a  condition  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  is  nevertheless  paramount  in  the 
poet's  mind  at  the  moment  of  composition."  Mallarme\  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gosse,  accepted  with  delight  this  understanding  of  his  purpose: 

I  make  music,  and  do  not  call  by  this  name  that  which  is  drawn  from 
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the  euphonic  putting  together  of  words,— this  first  requirement  is 
taken  for  granted;   but  that  which  is  beyond,  on  the  other  side   and 
produced  magically  by   certain  dispositions  of  speech  and  language 
is  then  only  a  means  of  material  communication  with  the  reader   as 
are  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  to  a  hearer." 

Let  us  read  Mr.  Gosse's  explanation  of  the  poem  that  suggested 
music  to  Debussy:  "It  appears  in  the  florilkge  which  he  has  just  pub- 
lished, and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before. 
To  say  that  I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be 
excessive.  But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unin- 
telligibility  gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes  I  even  fancy 
that  I  obtain  from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mal- 
larme  desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it:  A  faun— a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being — wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and  tries 
to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the  fortunate 
recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden  goddesses, 
divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he  seems  to  retain 
nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  substantial  than  the 
'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot  tell.  Yet  surely 
there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness  among  the  brown  reeds 
of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder?  Were  they,  are  they,  swans? 
No !  But  Naiads  plunging  ?  Perhaps !  Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the 
impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He  would  resign  his  woodland 
godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies,  golden-headed,  white-stalked, 
behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses  ?    Ah !  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor 


IVOSCJ'ianos 


Have  been  established 
54  Years 

and  are  receiving  more 
f favorable  comments  to-day 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint 
[than  all  other  makes  combined. 

We  challenge 

Comparisons 

The  Secret 
of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Piano. 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparison 
of  piano  tone  is  ma&. 


fcVOSe  (SL  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  flass. 


Represented  in  New  York  by  JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Broadway  and  9tH  street 
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«    t.     e  ,-f  i,a  cpleets  one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign 
brain.     Perhaps  if  he  sele ^s  one  ulJt hirst    UpaS)  the  memory,  the  ever- 
and  beneficent  yielder ^of  her  cup  t ^thirsty    p        ^  ^    y^ 
receding  memory,  may -be  forced  Dae  ,  ^  air  and 

a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  is  wont  to  toss  tne       p  y  delicious  hour 

^X^^^^^^^^  knr  wr *  was- 

?he  sun  fs warnt  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again 
IfterTorshS  the  efficacious  star  of  wme,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
ES  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 
dU%^STwhat  I  read  in*  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
mtellidble  'I/Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know  not 
what  more  a ,  poem  J  eight  $ages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It  sup- 
plies a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  harmony, 
of  color-  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  understands 
that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine,  weaves  his 
variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 


* 
*  * 


"The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  small 
antique  cymbals,*  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Raymond  Bonheur. 

The  chief  theme  is  announced  by  the  flute,  tres  modere,  E  major, 
9-8.  Louis  Laloy  gives  the  reins  to  his  fancy:  "One  is  immediately 
transported  into  a  better  world;  all  that  is  leering  and  savage  in  the 
snub-nosed  face  of  the  faun  disappears;  desire  still  speaks,  but  there 
is  a  veil  of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  The  chord  of  the  wood- wind, 
the  distant  call  of  the  horns,  the  limpid  flood  of  harp  tones,  accentu- 
ate this  impression.  The  call  is  louder,  more  urgent,  but  it  almost 
immediately  dies  away,  to  let  the  flute  sing  again  its  song.  And  now 
the  theme  is  developed:  the  oboe  enters  in,  the  clarinet  has  its  say; 
a  lively  dialogue  follows,  and  a  clarinet  phrase  leads  to  a  new  theme, 
which  speaks  of  desire  satisfied ;  or  it  expresses  the  rapture  of  mutual 
emotion  rather  than  the  ferocity  of  victory.  The  first  theme  returns, 
more  languorous,  and  the  croaking  of  muted  horns  darkens  the  horizon. 
The  theme  comes  and  goes,  fresh  chords  unfold  themselves;  at  last 
a  solo  'cello  joins  itself  to  the  flute;  and  then  everything  vanishes,  as 
a  mist  that  rises  in  the  air  and  scatters  itself  in  flakes." 

Achille  Claude  Debussy,  the  "tres  exceptionnel,  tres  curieux,  tres 
solitaire  M.  Claude  Debussy,"  as  Alfred  Bruneau  characterizes  him, 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  he  was  very  young.  He  studied 
the  pianoforte  with  Marmontel, — Edward   MacDowell  of  New   York 

*  Small  cymbals,  as  well  as  the  large  cymbals,  were  used  habitually  in  the  bawls  of  the  janizaries  from 
the  time  of  organization  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ancient  ones  found  at  Pompeii  were  of  bronze,  con- 
nected by  a  bronze  chain  of  twenty-four  rings.  Mahillon  says  that  the  sound  is  pitched  approximately  to  the 
first  E  above  the  treble  staff.  [F.  A.  Lampe  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  book  of  429  pages,  "De  Cym- 
baks  Veterum"  (1703).  Berlioz  speaks  of  them  in  his  Treatise  on  Instrumentation:  "I  have  seen  some  in 
the  Pompeian  Museum  at  Naples,  which  were  no  larger  than  a  dollar.  The  "sound  of  these  is  so  high  and  so 
weak  that  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  without  a  complete  silence  of  the  other  instruments.  These  cym- 
bals served  in  anaent  times  to  mark  the  rhythm  of  certain  dances,  as  our  modern  castanets,  doubtless.  In  the 
fairy-like  scherzo  of  my  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony,  I  have  employed  two  pairs  of  the  dimension  of  the 
largest  of  the  Pompeian  cymbals;  that  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  the  size  of  the  hand,  and  tuned  a  fifth  one 
with  the  othen  (They  were  tuned  to  B-flat  and  F  above  the  treble  staff.)  "To  make  them  vibrate  well,  the 
player  should,  instead  of  striking  the  cymbals  full  one  against  the  other,  strike  them  merely  by  one  of  their 
edges,  lhey  should  be  of  at  least  three  lines  and  a  half  in  thickness."  Chausson  introduced  antique  cym- 
bals m  his  symphonic  poem  "Viviane."  — «»        v^u^u 
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which  he  took  tie  M,  &  ^J:ewasy  <<! ?Ento?^e^tao^oh 
dox,  academic  work.     The  singers  at  the  ^tiSS^  Mme   *£ 

^'^■LSu^Tr1  ^f"  H"  Wtitor/werl^^ 
fi  !  ri  u  J  ^eroux-  Xt  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  iurv 
that  Debussy's  score  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  had  been 
heard  at  the  InsUtut  for  many  years.-  The  compost  did  not  take 
the  honor  so  seriously.  He  said  of  such  prizes :  '  'That  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  knowing  whether  one  has  or  has  not  talent  »  P 

Debussy  sent  from  Rome,  as  proofs  of  his  industry,  "La  Demoiselle 
fclue,  a  lyric  work  based  on  Rossetti's  "Blessed  Damozel"-  "Prin- 
temps,  &  suite  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  which  was  published  early 
m  1904  man  arrangement  for  two  pianofortes,  the  only  form  in  which 
the  suite  has  been  published.  The  composer  after  his  return  did  his 
military  service,  and  it  is  said  that  while  at  gvreux  he  took  a  lively 
pleasure  in  the  blend  of  sonorities  produced  by  the  call  for  the  putting 
outof  lights  and  the  long-continued  vibrations  of  the  bells  of  a  neigh 
boring  convent,  for  he  even  then  was  deeply  interested  in  the  problem 
of  using  harmonics,  which  enter  so  radically  into  his  present  peculiar 
system  of  harmony. 

His  life  has  been  remote  and  solitary.  Knowing  poverty,  he  was 
befriended  by  the  publisher  Hartmann.  Debussy's  "Pelleas*  et  Meli- 
sande"  made  him  famous,  but  his  simple  manner  of  life  'remains  un- 
changed. ^  He  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  chamber  concerts 
as  a  pianist,  and  he  has  written  articles  as  music  critic  for  journals 
and  reviews,  especially  for  the  Revue  Blanche.  It  is  said  that  the  suc- 
cess of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  did  not  benefit  him  pecuniarily;  that 
Hartmann  was  glad  in  earlier  years  to  give  him  money,  and,  to  save 
his  pride,  took  "I  O  U's";  Hartmann  died,  and  his  successor,  when 
the  opera  (of  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  not  the  publisher)  was  crowd- 
ing the  Opera-Comique,  presented  these  tokens  of  indebtedness,  and 
insisted  on  payment. 

*  In  the  earlier  editions  of  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  the  two  e's  in  "Pelleas"  had  the  acute 
accent.     In  the  later  editions  the  first  e  is  without  accent.    Debussy's  opera  has  "Pelleas." 


Do  you  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES     (SL    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Symphony  No.  %,  in  E-*lat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55- 

SYMPHONY  in u.j,  LUDWIG   VAN   BEETHOVEN 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840): 
-First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven  si  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  afresh  take  hold  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress:  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instnimental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  wh  ch  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Montz  Lichnow- 
skv  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823:  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beetho- 
ven's memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'  " 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony,  and  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development. —  Z>' Israeli. 

MISIC  EDUCATION 

For 

All  Students  and  Teachers  of 
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Mothers! 
Mothers !! 
Mothers!!! 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  oyer  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILL- 
IONS of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN 
while  TEETHING,  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  and  is  the  beat  remedy.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  B«  sure 
and  ask  for  "  Mn.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.     Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-1804.  The  storv  i<?  tw  *h» 
h^Fft**  manuscript  bore  the  wlrd  ' 'Buonaparte^  and  ^  h 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word I  more  » 
said  Rres,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  -I  was  the  first,"  also  sL  Rks 
who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an  ord" 
nary  man!  Now  he  11  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  hL 
,own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn  out 
a  tyrant!  " 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  bt.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna  On 
the  title-page  stands:  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  ^immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  ' '  Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:   "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
comedown  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon,  the 
young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell  over 
Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according  to 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox:  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  at  Prince 
Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief,  so 
that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  were  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  m  Italia, 
staled  thaHt  Z  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  ^eat  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  onger  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony t should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  ana  or  after  a  concerto.  If  it 
be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on 
the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces   the  effect  which  the  composer   purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 


attain. 

*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December  13, 

yfifT 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  K-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe,  accom- 
panied by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  and  the  strings  give 
the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.    The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.     Phrases  are  given  out  by 

The  Construction  of 

KRAKAUER  PIANOS 

exemplifies    the    highest    scientific,    artistic,     musical 
and  mechanical   ideals 


KRAKAUER    BROS.,    Makers 


Factories 
Cypress  Avenue  and 
136th  and  137th  Streets  113  East  14th  Street 

BRONX  BOROUGH  159-161  East  126th  Street 

New  York  MANHATTAN,  New  York 
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various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triolet 
arpeggios  m  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations ;  and  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme  inverted.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full  orches- 
tra, and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the  theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


What  strange  and  even  grotesque  "explanations"  of  this  symphony 
'have  been  made ! 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme: "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.  In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keeping  its 
uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination  of  char- 
acter. The  second  movement  is  descriptive  of  the  funeral  honors  paid 
to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled  'Funeral  March  on  the 
Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents  the 
faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener  hears 
the  tears  fall  on  the  cofiin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and  repeated 
faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio)  describes 
the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a  combination  of 
French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner  that  no  one  save 
a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note,  Mr.  Krehbiel  tells 
us,  was  inserted  in  the  programme  for  several,  even  twenty-five,  years 
after. 
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Marx  saw  in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  the  incidents  of  a 
ba^Tfa^fSoticrived  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  different 
mddents  are  characterized  by  the  chief  themes  and  their  develop- 
ments The  ending  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  is  the  triumph 
of  the  victor's  plan.  The  funeral  march  pictures  Night  spreading  her 
shade  over  the  battlefield,  which  is  covered  with  the  corpses  of  those 
who  died  for  glory;  in  the  scherzo  are  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  sol- 
diery homeward  bound;  and  the  finale  is  Peace  consecrating  the  vic- 
tories of  the  hero.  '  „  ,.     „   '. 

Griepenkerl  preferred  to  see  m  the  fugued  passage  of  the  first  move- 
ment the  entrance  of  the  nineteeenth  century. 

Berlioz  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  thought  of  battles  or  trium- 
phant marches,  but  rather  profound  reflections,  melancholy  recollec- 
tions, imposing  ceremonies,— in  a  word,  the  funeral  oration  over  a  hero. 

Wagner  wrote:  "The  designation  'heroic'  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  conceived  as  relating  merely  to  a  military 
hero.'  If  we  broadly  connote  by  'hero'  ('Held')  the  whole,  the  full- 
fledged  man,  in  whom  are  present  all  the  purely  human  feelings — of 
love,  of  grief,  of  force— in  their  highest  fill  and  strength,  then  we  shall 
rightly  grasp  the  subject  which  the  artist  lets  appeal  to  us  in  the  speak- 
ing accents  of  his  tone-work.  The  artistic  space  of  this  work  is  filled 
with  all  the  varied,  intercrossing  feelings  of  a  strong,  a  consummate 
Individuality,  to  which  nothing  human  is  a  stranger,  but  which  in- 
cludes within  itself  all  truly  Human,  and  utters  it  in  such  a  fashion  that, 
after  frankly  manifesting  every  noble  passion,  it  reaches  a  final  round- 
ing of  its  nature,  wherein  the  most  feeling  softness  is  wedded  with  the 
most  energetic  force.  The  heroic  tendency  of  this  art  work  is  the 
progress  toward  that  rounding  off"  (Englished  by  Mr.  \V.  A.  Ellis). 
And  Wagner  explained  on  these  lines  each  movement.  As  the  second 
shows  the  "deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man,"  so  the  Bcfaeno  reveals  the 
"gladly,  blithely  doing  man";  while  the  finale  shows  us  finally  "the 
man  entire,  harmoniously  at  one  with  self,  in  those  emotions  where 
the  Memory  of  Sorrow  becomes  itself  the  shaping  force  of  noble  Deeds." 

Nor  should  the  "rededication"  of  the  "Eroica"  to  Bismarck  by  von 
Biilow,  cher  unique,  as  Liszt  frequently  called  him,  be  forgotten.  Von 
Biilow  said,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  (May 
28,  1892):  "Yes,  the  hero  was  the  quintessence  of  the  world  to  Beet- 
hoven. We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  surmise,  what  slumbered  in  his 
soul.  Perhaps  there  slumbered  the  picture  of  the  great  American 
citizen,  George  Washington.  But  he  looked  for  a  hero  of  his  own  time, 
a  European  hero;  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  great  star  of  Bonaparte." 

And  there  von  Biilow  might  have  stopped  where  Beethoven  began. 

If  Mozart  had  written  an  autobiography,  it  would  be  in  your  library. 

A  veritable  autobiography  is  "  Mozart :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as 
Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  which  H.  E.  Krehbiel  has  edited.  The 
people,  books,  and  music  which  influenced  Mozart,  his  loves  and  hates,  are 
here  set  forth.     Price,  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

A  descriptive  circular  on  application  to  the  publisher, 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 


List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of   1905=1906. 


Bach Suite  in  D  major 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroiea,"  Op  55. 
Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont". 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2. 
Academic  Overture. 

Dalcroze Concerto  for  Violin 

Mr.  Henri  Marteau 

Debussy,  Prelude  to  Mallarme's  Eclogue,  ''The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 
Dukas    .  "I/Apprenti  Sorcier,"  d'apres  une  Ballade  de  Goethe 

Dvorak Concerto  in  B  minor,  for  Violoncello 

Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke 

Faure;     ....     Suite,  "  Pelleas  et  Melisande, "  de  Maeterlinck 

Goldmark Overture  to  "Hiawatha" 

D'Indy 

Deuxieme  Symphonie  (in  B-flat) . 

"Saugefleurie,"  Legende  d'apres  un  Conte  de  Robert  de  Bon- 
nieres. 

Mahler Symphony  in  C-sharp  minor,  No.  5 

(First  time  here.) 

Schumann     .        .     Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer 

Strauss         ....     Tone-poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration" 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor. 

"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia  after  Dante. 

Weber  Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer 
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Everything    about    our    works    is    abso- 
lutely   clean    and    sanitary 

DOES    NOT    THAT    MEAN    MUCH    TO    FASTIDIOUS    PERSONS 


Principal    Office     17    TEMPLE    PLACE    BOSTON 
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FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE, 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  17, 

AT  2.30  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME. 


Weber Overture  to  "  Der  Freischutz  " 


F.  S.  Converse 


Goldmark 


"  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci "  (after  the  Poem 
by  Keats),  Ballade  for  Baritone  Solo  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  12.     First  time  here 

Overture  to  "  Sakuntala,"  Op.  13 


Marschner 


."  Upon  that  Day,"  Aria  for  Baritone, 
from  "  Hans  Heiling  " 


Schubert  ......       Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace.     Trio. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  vivace. 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  DAVID  BISPHAM. 


There  will  be  an  Intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fiftf 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  wjth  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  fLANDERS,  Manager. 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"  ....    Carl  Maria  von  Wbb«* 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June,  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz/'  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  Tune  18  1821 
It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre,  Schauspielhausi 
erected  by  Schmkel  in  1819-21,  to  replace  the  original  building  which 
was  burned  down  m  1817.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  opera 
was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm ;%  Overture  and  Folk-song 
were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were  stormily 
applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung  con 
amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  took  Mad.  (sic)  Seidler 
and  Mile,  (sic)  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary,  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in 
the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  de- 
scribed as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy 
and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells 
us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money  but  no  glory; 
for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer.  F.  W. 
Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that  the  over- 
ture was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  Max 
von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first,  and  does 
not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see  "Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  in  seinem  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin,  1871, 

pp.  318,  319).  .       - 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlm,  when  it  was 
played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction,  a 
success  that  dumbfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
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future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming -as  m  London  where  the 
LeraPwL  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
nnera  house  W  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
^continued'  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  overproduced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored."  ,      ,. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two  meas- 
ures of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no  thought 
of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture,  far 
from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism ;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated  by 
some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves. Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the  piano 
concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (1787-1860),  the  singular 
being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  portrait  of 
Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in  meas- 
ures 12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture,  the 
theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar ;  for  violin  and  guitar ;  for  two  clarinets ;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true  read- 
ing. The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps  Berlioz 
is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is  crowned 
Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as  the  model 
of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of  the  Allegro 
are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must  mention,  be- 
cause it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  incomparably 
more  than  all  the  rest.     It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody,  thrown  by 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  is  recog 
nized  as  the  standard, —  one  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  by  all 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    tKe 
Standard  tKe  world  over  is 

15he  Pianola 


|0  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The'  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 
The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.     There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls   such   important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than  the 

Pianola."  .      „ 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection. 

Josef  Hofmann  says :  »  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors. 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   onVy   Jne   which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

S^aT^  in~nt  th,at  allows  the  player„t0 

Secret  the Reeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires. 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 

the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 
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the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a  far-off  lamen- 
£ti2S£d  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  It  strikes 
home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least  this  virginal  song,  which 
seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre  harmony 
shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and  beautiful 
contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this  instrumental 
inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection  of  the  character 
of  Agathe  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate  purity.  The 
theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It  is  the  cry 
of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky  height,  he 
sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen.  Changed  a  little 
in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase  is  different  both 
in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks  of  Berlioz  in 
the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumentation."  The 
clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing  "distance,  echo, 
an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more  admirable  ex- 
ample could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these  shadowings 
than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of 
stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the  overture  to 
'Freischutz'?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the  forester's 
fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her  tender 
lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark- woods,  agitated  by  the  storm?     O 

Weber!!" 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  K-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.    There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
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alleero    and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 


*  * 


The  hrst  performance  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  New  York,  March  2,  1825.  The 
chief  singer's  were  Miss  Kellv,  Mrs.  de  Luce,  Woodhull,  and  Clarke. 
Miss  Lvcfia  Kellv  was  a  niece  of  Michael  Kelly,  singer  and  the  author 
of  the 'amusing' Memoirs.  She  is  described  as  "rather  masculine  in 
appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distinguished  for  "richness  and  ele- 
gance." She  had  "never-failing  animal  spirits,  good  humor,  and 
vivacitv."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who  left  her  as  soon  as  she 
failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  in  his  "Music 
in  America"  (New  York.  1883).  says  that  Mrs.  de  Luce  was  the  wife  of 
the  orchestra  leader.  Agathe  was  named  Bertha  in  the  version ;  and 
Aennchen.  Linda.  "Of  course,  the  opera  was  not  given  in  its  entirety: 
parts  of  it  were  'adapted.'  The  piece  seems  to  have  had  a  long  run. 
The  incantation  scene  was  the  great  theatrical  excitement  of  the  day." 
Ritter  gives  the  date  of  the  first  performance  as  March  2,  1825,  but 
see  Ireland's  "Records  of  the  New  York  Stage."  The  date  1823, 
given  by  Richard  Grant  White  in  his  "Opera  in  New  York,"  is  incorrect. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  in  Boston  by  a  company  of 
wmcn  Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers 
in  the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or 
rather  an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  an- 
nounced as  Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  *  as  Linda.  Especial  attention 
was  called  to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad, 
and  for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature 
of  a  miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played 
as  early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  complete  performance  was  in  Italian  on  January  27,  i860, 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  when  Mme.  Colson,  Mme.  Strakosch,  Stigelli, 
Junca,  Quent,  and  Muller  were  the  chief  singers. 

The  first  performance  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when  the 
chief  singers  were  Frederici,  Canissa,  Habelmann,  and  Graff. 


Mr.    David  Bispham  was   born   of   Quaker   stock   at    Philadelphia, 

January  5.  1857.  He  was  graduated  from  Haverford  College  in  1876. 
In  his  early  manhood  he  was  engaged  in  business,  but  he  took  lessons 
in  singing  of  Giles  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  became  known  as  a  choir 
and^  concert  amateur  baritone.  In  1886  he  determined  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional singer:  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  at  Florence  with 
\annuccini.  He  went  to  London  and  studied  with  Shakespeare, 
and  began  to  be  known  there  as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  opera  as  the  Due  de  Longueville  in  Mes- 
sages •'Basoche"  (Royal  English  Opera,  now  the  Palace  Theatre, 
-November  3,  1891).  He  fitted  hims^f  for  his  operati  career  by 
studying  dramatic  art  with  Marius  and   Herman  Vezin  and  he  began 

(j   'SM^S^VStSSlSS  Tild!!°S  C0^1  ^PP'5  statement,  in  his  '  Record*  of  the  Boston  Stage" 

JpUffi  year.  Freiscllutz    *"  produced  in  1827  by  Horn  and  Mrs.  Knight,  is  not  supported  by  news- 
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to  studv  Waznerian  parts  early  in  1892.  He  was  the  first  to  sing 
FalSyin  vSu's  op^ra  in  England.  His  career  at  Covent  Garden 
-ind  at  the  Metropolitan  is  well  known. 

Mr  Bispham  has  sung  frequent  y  in  Boston  both  in  opera  and  in 
concert  His  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Handel  and  Haydn 
Concert  ("The  Messiah,"  December  20,  1896).  We  give  a  list,  no  doubt 
incomplete,  of  his  more  prominent  appearances.     In  opera  as 

Alberich,  April  5,  1897,  March  2,   1898 

Telramund,  April  7,  1897,  March  10,  1898,  March  27,  April  5,  1899, 

March  24,  1903. 

Tristram  ("Martha"),  April  9,  1897. 

Wolfram,  February  23,  March  12,  1898. 

The  Hollander,  March  4,  1898,  February  3,  1899. 

Beckmesser,  April  13,  1901,  March  25,  1903. 

Urok  (Paderewski's  "Manru"),  March  15,  1902. 

He  has  sung  at  Handel  and  Haydn  Concerts:  1896,  December  20, 
21  "The  Messiah";  1898,  December  26,  "The  Messiah";  1902,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  and  Mozart's  "Non  piu  andrai"; 
1904,  April  3,  "Hora  Novissima." 

Song  recitals:  December  3,  1898  (with  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting);  Jan- 
uary 19,  1904;  song  cycles,  October  25,  November  7,  16,  28,  1904. 
He  sang  in  concert  with  Mme.  Sembrich,  January  20,  1900,  and  in 
Verdi's  Requiem  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  March  16,  1902. 

He  appeared  in  Boston  as  Beethoven  in  "Adelaide,"  a  one-act  play- 
adapted  by  him  from  the  German,  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  April 

27,  1898,  with  Julia  Opp,  Yvonne  de  Treville,  Mrs.  Charles  Walcot, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen,  and  Mr.  Perry  Averill. 

He  read  Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden"  in  Symphony  Hall  on  March 

28,  1904,  when  Richard  Strauss  played  his  own  melodramatic  music 
to  the  poem% 


"La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci"  (after  the  Poem  by  Keats),  Ballade 
for  Baritone  Solo  and  Orchestra,  Op.  12. 

Frederick  S.  Converse 

(Born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  January  5,  1871 ;  now  living  at  Westwood,  Mass.) 

"La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci"  was  composed  by  Mr.  Converse  in  1902. 
It  was  written  originally  for  voice  and  orchestra,  but  a  paraphrase  for 
pianoforte  and  voice  has  been  published.  "The  ballade,"  writes  Mr. 
Converse,  "is  in  the  nature  of  a  symphonic  poem  with  voice  part. 
There  are  extended  orchestral  interludes  expressive  of  the  moods  of 
the  text."  The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  one  double- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  tuba,  a 
set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
one  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Mr.  Bispham  sang  the  ballade  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  at 
a  private  concert  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston,  March  29,  1903. 

Keats  s  poem  was  included  in  the  journal  letter  to  George  Keats, 
date  February-May,  18 19,  and  headed  Wednesday  evening,  28th  April. 
1  tie  revised  version,  which  begins  "Ah,  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched 
wignt,    was  first  published  in  the  Indicator  of  May,  1820,  with  a  short 


preface  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Mr.  Converse  has  set  music  to  the  original 
version  The  first  performance  with  orchestra  was  at  a  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert  at  Providence,  R.I.,  March  i,  1906.     Mr.  Bispham  was 


the  singer. 


O  what  can  ail  thee  Knight  at  arms 

Alone  and  palely  loitering? 
The  sedge  is  withered  from  the  Lake 

And  no  birds  sing! 

0  what  can  ail  thee  Knight  at  arms 
So  haggard,  and  so  woe  begone? 

The  squirrel's  granary  is  full 
And  the  harvest's  done. 

1  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew, 
And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 
Fast  withereth  too — 

I  met  a  Lady  in  the  Meads 
Full  beautiful,  a  faery's  child 

Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light 
And  her  eyes  were  wild — 

I  made  a  Garland  for  her  head, 
And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  Zone 

She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love 
And  made  sweet  moan — 

I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed 
And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long 

For  sidelong  would  she  bend  and  sing 
A  faery's  song — 
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She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet 

And  honey  wild  and  manna  dew 
And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said 

I  love  thee  true — 

She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot 

And  there  she  wept  and  sigh'd  full  sore, 

And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  four — 

And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep 
And  there  I  dream'd  Ah  Woe  betide! 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dreamt 
On  the  cold  hill  side 

I  saw  pale  Kings,  and  Princes  too 
Pale  warriors  death  pale  were  they  all 

They  cried  La  belle  dame  sans  merci 
Thee  hath  in  thrall. 

I  saw  their  starv'd  lips  in  the  gloam 

With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 
And  I  awoke,  and  found  me  here 

On  the  cold  hill's  side 

And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 

Alone  and  palely  loitering ; 
Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  Lake 

And  no  birds  sing  .  .  . 

Mackenzie's  orchestral  ballad,   "La  belle  dame  sans  merci,"    was 
produced  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  London,  May  9,  1883. 
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PRELIMINARY 
RECITALS 


^f  The  Aeolian  Company,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  subscribers  and  patrons  of  the  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  and  the  PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY  ORCHESTRAS,  are  giving  cer- 
tain Preliminary  Recitals  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  programs  to  be  played  a  few  days  later 
by  these  two  organizations  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  played  on  the  Orchestrelle  and 
described. 

^f  These  Recitals  are  given  at  8.15  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  of  the 
weeks  on  which  the  Philharmonic  Society  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  give  their  concerts. 

Tf  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  tickets  for  any  or 
for  the  entire  series  of  these  Preliminary 
Recitals  to  any  one  who  will  write  or  call  for 
them. 

%  In  writing,  please  mention  whether  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  evening  will  be  more 
convenient. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL 

Near  Thirty-fourth  Street        362  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  in  F  major,  Op.  13   •    Cari,  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;*  now  living  at  Vienna.) 

This  overture,  the  first  of  Goldmark's  important  works  in  order  of 
composition,  and  the  work  that  made  him  world-famous,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  Vienna,  December  26, 
1865  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  6,  1877.  The  following  preface  is 
printed  in  the  full  score : — 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Kalidasa's  famous 
work  "Sakuntala,"  we  here  briefly  condense  its  contents.  - 

Sakuntala,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  is  brought  up  in  a  pentitentiary  grove  by 
the  chief  of  a  sacred  caste  of  priests  as  his  adopted  daughter.  The  great  king 
Dushianta  enters  the  sacred  grove  while  out  hunting;  he  sees  Sakuntala,  and  is 
immediately  inflamed  with  love  for  her. 

A  charming  love-scene  follows,  which  closes  with  the  union  (according  to  Grund- 
harveri,  the  marriage)  of  both. 

The  king  gives  Sakuntala,  who  is  to  follow  him  later  to  his  capital  city,  a  ring 
by  which  she  shall  be  recognized  as  his  wife. 

A  powerful  priest,  to  whom  Sakuntala  has  forgotten  to  show  due  hospitality, 
in  the  intoxication  of  her  love,  revenges  himself  upon  her  by  depriving  the  king 
of  his  memory  and  of  all  recollection  of  her. 

Sakuntala  loses  the  ring  while  washing  clothes  in  the  sacred  river. 

When  Sakuntala  is  presented  to  the  king,  by  her  companions,  as  his  wife,  he  does 
not  recognize  her,  and  he  repudiates  her.  Her  companions  refuse  to  admit  her,  as  the 
wife  of  another,  back  into  her  home,  and  she  is  left  alone  in  grief  and  despair ;  then 
the  nymph,  her  mother,  has  pity  on  her,  and  takes  her  to  herself. 

Now  the  ring  is  found  by  some  fishermen  and  brought  back  to  the  king.  On  his 
seeing  it,  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns.  He  is  seized  with  remorse  for 
his  terrible  deed;  the  profoundest  grief  and  unbounded  yearning  for  her  who  has 
disappeared  leave  him  no  more. 

On  a  warlike  campaign  against  some  evil  demons,  whom  he  vanishes,  he  finds 
Sakuntala  again,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  their  happiness. 

The  introduction  opens,  Andante  assai  in  F  major,  3-4,  with  rich 
and  sombre  harmonies  in  violas,  'cellos  (largely  divided),  and  bas- 
soons. Mr.  Apthorp  fancies  that  the  low  trills  "may  bear  some  ref- 
erence to  the  gurgling  of  a  spring — indicative  of  Sakuntala's  parent- 
age." The  tempo  changes  to  Moderate  assai,  F  major  (3-4  or  9-8 
time).  A  clarinet  and  two  'cellos  in  unison  sing  the  chief  theme  over 
soft  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  bassoons.  This  yearning  and  sensu- 
ous theme  is  named  by  some  commentators  the  "Love-theme";  but 
Dr.  Walter  Rabl  suggests  that  with  the  second  chief  theme  it  may 
picture  Sakuntala  in  the  sacred  grove.  Thus  do  ingenious  glossarists 
disagree.  This  second  theme  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  oboe, 
and  against  it  second  violins  and  violas  sing  the  first  melody  as  a  counter- 
theme.  The  figuration  has  soon  a  more  lively  rhythmic  character, 
and  a  short  crescendo  leads  up  to  a  modulation  to  A  minor,  poco  piu 
mosso,  in  which  the  brass  instruments  give  out  a  third  theme,  a  hunt- 
ing tune.  This  theme  is  developed;  it  is  used  in  turn  by  brass, 
wood-wind  and  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  of  full  orchestra  there  is 
a  long  development  of  a  new  theme  (Andante  assai  in  E  major),  sung 
by  oboe  and  English  horn  against  harp  chords  and  triplet  arpeggios 
in  strings.  This  theme  had  a  certain  melodic  resemblance  to  the 
second  chief  theme.  The  sombre  theme  of  the  introduction  is  heard 
in  tne  basses.    The  pace  grows  livelier  (piu  mosso,  quasi  Allegro), 

found  TnUSnVr^  Keller,  of  Vienna-gives  the  erroneous  date,  1832,  still 

in  fbt^iSS^^l^^^)fKt,aDaaai  oi  musi«ans.     See  Keller'I  "Carl  Goldmark"   (Leipsic,  's.  d.t 
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md  the  music  of  the  hunt  is  heard.     The  climax  of  the  moetM 
reached  in  F  minor,  and  a  cadenza  for  wind  instruments  and  striu 
broken  by  loud  chords,  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  into iductfc m       The 
first  chief  theme  appears,  and  is  soon  followed  by  the  second      The 
:oda  begins  with  a  crescendo  climax  on  figures  from  the  hunting  theme 
which  leads  to  a  full  orchestral  outburst  on  the  two  chief  themes  in 
conjunction,— first  theme  in  wood-wind   and  violins,   second   theme 
in  horns  in  unison.     A  free  climax,  which  begins  with  the  hunting  theme 
which  is  now  naturally  in  F  major,  brings  the  brilliantly  jubilant  dose. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  txomboo 
Dass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp  (if  possible,  two  harps),' 
md  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Ludwig  Lakenbacher. 

Schubert  thought  in  1820  of  writing  an  opera  based  on  the  story 
}f  Sakuntala.  The  libretto  was  by  P.  H.  Neumann,  and  the  opera 
was  to  be  in  three  acts.  Schubert  sketched  two  acts,  and  the  manu- 
script some  years  ago  was  in  Mr.  Dumba's  possession.  Tomaczek's 
Dpera  was  not  finished.  Von  Perfall's  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by 
reichert  (Tischbein),  was  produced  at  Munich,  April  10,  1853;  Wein- 
jartner's  in  three  acts,  text  by  the  composer,  at  Weimar,  March  23, 
[884.  A  ballet,  "Sacountala/'  by  L.  E.  E.  de  Reyer  (scenario  by 
Hieophile  Gautier),  was  produced  at  Paris,  July  20,  1858.  Sigismund 
Bachrich's  ballet,  "Sakuntala,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  October  4, 
[884.  Felix  von  Woyrsch  wrote  an  overture  and  entr'actes  for  a 
Iramatic  performance,  and  there  are  symphonic  poems  by  C.  Friedrich 
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and  Philipp  Scharwenka.  The  one  by  Scharwenka,  for  solo  voices, 
Chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at  Berlin,  March  9    1885. 

Pierre  de  Breville  wrote  incidental  music  for  A.  F.  Herold's  adap- 
tation "L'Anneau  de  Cakuntala  (Theatre  de  l'CEuvre,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 16   1895),  when  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  taken  by  Miss  Mery. 

The' drama  of  Kalidasa  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  English  in 
the  Conservatory,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  July  3, 
1899.  An  adaptation  in  German,  by  Marx  Moeller,  May  1,  1903,  was 
produced  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin. 

"Sakuntala"  was  produced  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  concert  hall,  June  18,  1905.  Jones's  metrical 
translation  was  used.  Miss  Kda  Bruna  took  the  part  of  Sakuntala, 
Mr.  Edmund  Russell  that  of  the  "Emperor  Dushyanta,"  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Aronson  that  of  the  "King's  charioteer."  The  New  York  Sun 
said  it  was  "mounted  with  many  pretty  costumes  and  effects,  of  which 
Mr.  Russell,  with  his  four  changes  of  costume,  his  thumb  rings,  and  his 
elegant  set  of  turquoises,  was  by  far  the  prettiest.  The  play,  inter- 
preted by  various  undergraduates  and  late  graduates  of  dramatic 
schools,  assisted  by  Mr.  Russell  and  two  or  three  real  actors,  was  pre- 
sented on  a  bare  stage.  At  the  rear  ran  a  balcony  arrangement,  and 
a  potted  palm  represented  the  forest  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  which 
the  first  act  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Real  live  East  Indians  from  Mr. 
Russell's  retinue  acted  as  ushers  and  peddled  programmes." 
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Aria,  "Upon  that  Day,"  from  "Hans  Heiung." 

Hi-;i.\kicH  M 
(Born  at  Zittau,  August  l6,  I795;  died  at  Han,,,:,  Decern* 

-Hans  Heiling,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  aets  and  with  a    „,iu<le 
before  the  overture,  libretto  by  Kduard  Devrient,*  music  by  lfa2« 

Ma?,!  T    'n  ^  ^  tlme  ^  ^  R°yal  °^a  H—  *« 
May  24,  1833.     Devrient  created  the  part  of  Hans  Hcffing 

The  words  of  Heiling's  aria  (Act  I.,  No.  3)  are  as  follows :- 

An  jenem  Tag  da  du  mir  Treue  versprochen 

Als  ich  in  Wonn'  und  Schmerz  zu  deinen  Fiissen  ran* 

Da  1st  in  meiner  Brust  der  Morgen  angebrochen 

brestillt  zum  erstenmal  ware  meine  Seele  Drang  ' 

Aus  triiber  freudenloser  Nacht 

Bin  ich  zum  hellen  Leben  da  erwacht. 

Du  hast  uberschwenglich  selig  mich  gemacht. 

O  lass  die  Treue  niemals  wanken, 
Halt  fest  die  Liebe  in  deinen  Herzen, 
In  dir  nur  lebe  ich! 
Ich  liebe  dich  so  ohne  Schranken, 
Ich  liebe  dich  mit  tausend  Schmerzen, 
Mit  Hollenqualen  lieb'  ich  dich! 

Konntest  du  je  von  mir  lassen, 
Konnte  je  dein  Herz  erkalten,  | 
.  Weh !  uns  beiden  dann !     Weh ! 
Schon  bei  dem  Gedanken  fassen  michjdie  finstern  Gewalten, 
Treiben  zu  grasslicher  Rache  mich  an! 

Ich  liebe  dich  mit  blutendem  Herzen, 

Ich  liebe  dich  mit  endlosen  Schmerzen, 

Mit  Argwohn  und  Bangen, 

Mit  rasendem  Verlangen, 

So  lieb'  ich  dich, 

So,  ja  so  lieb'  ich  dich!] 

On  that  day  when  thou  plighted  me  thy  troth,  when  I  was  at  thy  feet  in  agony  of 
bliss  and  woe,  then,  yes,  then  the  dawn  was  breaking  in  my  breast,  then  for  the  first 
time  my  soul's  throe  was  soothed.  From  lowering  and  joyless  night,  I  was  then 
wakened  into  bright  existence.     Thou  hast  made  me  rapturously  happy. 

0  let  faith  be  kept  unswerving;  hold  fast  love  in  thy  heart;  in  thee  only  do  I  live. 
I  love  thee  boundlessly,  I  love  thee  with  a  thousand  pains,  I  love  thee  with  the 
tortures  of  hell.  If  thou  couldst  ever  leave  me,  yea,  if  thy  heart  could  colden,  woe 
then  to  us  both.  Woe!  Now  at  the  mere  thought  gloomy  powers  seize  me  to  spur 
me  on  to  horrible  revenge. 

1  love  thee  with  bleeding  heart;  I  love  thee  with  endless  pangs,  jealously,  anx- 
iously, with  mad  longing.     So  love  I  thee;  yes,  I  love  thee  so. 

♦Philipp  Eduard  Devrient,  opera  singer,  librettist,  manager,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  play-actor,  Ludwiz 
Devrient,  was  born  at  Berlin,  August  u,  1801.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  which  developed 
into  a  bass  baritone  In  1818  he  entered  the  Sing  Akademie,  where  Zelter  taught  him  singing  and  harmony. 
On  Good  Friday  of  1810  he  sang  for  the  first  time  in  public  (the  bass  part  in  Graun's  "Death  of  Jesus"). 
His  success  was  such  that  he  soon  appeared  in  opera,  but  not  under  his  own  name,  as  Thanatos  in  "Alceste.** 
His  first  operatic  appearance  under  his  own  name  was  as  Masetto  on  April  25,  1810;  and  ho  was  then 
engaged  for  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera.  From  1820  to  1836  he  sang  many  parts,  from  the  Chief  Priest  in 
"Alceste"  to  the  English  Lord  in  "Fra  Diavolo,"  from  Iago  in  Rossini's  "Othello'  to  Figaro  in  Rossini's 
"Barber  of  Seville."  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  performance, of  Bach's  "Passion  ac- 
cording to  Matthew"  (March  n,  1829),  when  he  sang  the  part  of  the  Saviour.  In  1831  he  gave  a  famous 
Eerformance  of  the  Templar  in  Marschner's  "Templar  and  Jewess";  but  his  voice  thereafter  failed  him,  and 
e  turned  play-actor.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  stage  manager  of  the  Dresden  Theatre,  and  in  1852  man- 
ager of  the  Grand  Duke's  Theatre  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  died  October  4,  1877.  He  wrote  the  librettos  for 
Wilhelm  Taubert's  "Die  Kirmess"  (1832)  and  "Der  Zigeuner"  (1834);  and  he  wrote  books  on  various  sub- 
jects, one  of  which,  "Meine  Erinnerungen  an  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  und  seine  Briefe  an  mich  "  (Leipsic 
1869),  excited  considerable  discussion  and  some  adverse  criticism. 
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„  r  MiTnp    vn    7                    ....  Fran:  Schubert 
Symphony  in  L  major,  -no.  / 

rn  at  I.ichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  ji.  i797  I  died  at  Vienna,  November  i9)  182S.) 

The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  ;  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
I  Uriel  list  and  sometimes  known  as  Xo.  10,  bears  the  date  March,  1828. 
It  is  said  that  Schubert  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein  of  Vienna  for 
performance j  that  the  parts  were  distributed;  that  it  was  even  tried  in 
rehearsal ;  that  its  length  and  difficulty  were  against  it,  and  it  was  with- 
drawn on  Schubert's  own  advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier  Symphony  in 
C,  Xo.  6  (written  in  1817).  All  this  has  been  doubted;  but  the  sym- 
phonv  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the  year  1828, 
and  the  statements  just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated.  Schu- 
bert said,  when  he  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein.  that  he  was  through 
with  songs,  and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and  sym- 
phony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at 
Leipsic  in  1839.  This  statement  is  not  true.  Schubert  himself  never 
heard  the  work;  but  it  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  December  14,  182  8,  and  repeated  March  12, 
1829.  It  was  then  forgotten,  until  Schumann  visited  Vienna  in  1838, 
and  looked  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in  the  possession  of  Schu- 
bert's brother  Ferdinand.  Schumann  sent  a  transcript  of  the  symphony 
to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipsic.  It  was  produced 
at  the  concert  of  March  21,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  and 
repeated  three  times  during  the  following  season, — December  12,  1839, 
March  12  and  April  3,  1840.  Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts  in  the  work 
for  these  performances.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1850.* 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852, 
when  the  small  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that  on 
this  occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra  'cellos 
took  the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was  added.  The 
Germania  Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and  1&54,  and  the 
first  performance  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  was  on  March  14,   1857. 

The  first  performance  in  Xew  York  was  on  January  11,  1 851,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Eisfeld. 

The  manuscript  is  full  of  alterations,  and  as  a  rule  Schubert  made  few 
changes  or  corrections  in  his  score.  In  this  symphony  alterations  are 
found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have  satisfied 
him  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written  as  though  at 
headlong  speed. 


the  fct  compete  Mrfo™™^,5!-        moTeJ?^  *ere  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;   that 
Heub^^^^..*!^^)^^0;     Grove  makes  the  same  statement.     But  see  Richard 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of   1905-1906. 


CHAUSSON Symphonic  (in  i 

CONVERSE Ballade  for  Baritone  and  Qrchf 

Mr.  David  Bis 

Debussy Nocturnes:  I.  Ntoaga;  II.  Fetes 

Elgar Concert  Overture,  "In  the  Smith" 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Franck 

"Psyche  et  Eros,"  extrait  de  "Psyche,"     Poeme   symphonic jue 

Goldmark Overture,  "Sakuntala" 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major  (B.  &  H.,  No, 

D'lNDY 

Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  Orchestra  and  Pianoforte. 
(Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  Pianist.) 

1 '  Istar ' '  (Variations  symphoniques) . 

Magnard Chant  funebre 

Marschner Aria,  "Hans  Heiling" 

Mr.  David  Bispham 

Mendelssohn       .  Concerto  for  Violin 

Miss  Marie  Hall 

Schubert Symphony  No.  7 

Schumann 'Symphony  No.  1 

Spohr  - Concerto  No.  9,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Professor  Willy  Hess 

Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Wagner 

March  of  Homage. 
Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser." 
Elizabeth's  Greeting,  from  Act  II.,  "Tannhauser." 
Prize  Song  from  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 
Siegfried's    Parting   from    Brunnhilde,    Siegfried's    Death    and 
Funeral  March,  Closing  Scene,  from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods." 
Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose 

WEBER Overture,  "Freischiitz" 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  kettledmms, 
Strines  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  he  had  made  too 
free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz  Lachner. 
•  The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav-Hun- 
garian character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
pony  both  in  melody  and  general  mood. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  used  by  Schubert  as  early 
as  1 8 14  in  his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  menuet  form,  and  that  there  is  more 
thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  movements  at  that 

period. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition— a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the  better 
phrase— that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  his  cele- 
brated experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  find  in  the 
Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone-man  toward 
the  supper- table  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Schumann,  after  a  performance  of  the  symphony  at  Leipsic,  wrote  a 
rhapsody  which  may  well  take  the  place  of  an  analysis : — 

"Often,  when  looking  on  Vienna  from  the  mountain  heights,  I  thought 
how  many  times  the  restless  eye  of  Beethoven  may  have  scanned  that 
distant  Alpine  range,  how  dreamily  Mozart  may  have  watched  the  course 
of  the  Danube  which  seems  to  thread  its  way  through  every  grove  and 
forest,  and  how  often  Father  Haydn  looked  at  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen 
and  felt  unsteady  whilst  gazing  at  such  a  dizzy  height.  Range  in  one 
compact  frame  the  several  pictures  of  the  Danube,  the  cathedral  towers, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  range,  and  steep  all  these  images  in  the  holy 
incense  of  Catholicism,  and  you  have  an  ideal  of  Vienna  herself;  the 
exquisite  landscape  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  us,  and  Fancy  will 
sweep  those  strings  which,  but  for  her,  would  never  have  found  an  echo 
in  our  souls. 

"In  Schubert's  symphony,  in  the  transparent,  glowing,  romantic  life 
therein  reflected,  I  see  the  city  more  clearly  mirrored  than  ever,  and 
understand  more  perfectly  than  before  why  such  works  are  native  to 
the  scene  around  me.  I  will  not  try  to  extol  and  interpret  the  sym- 
phony; men  in  the  different  stages  of  life  take  such  different  views  of 
the  impressions  they  derive  from  artistic  fancies,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  often  discovers  in  a  symphony  the  echo  of  some  world-wide 
event,  where  the  mature  man  sees  but  a  local  matter,  whereas  the  musi- 
cian has  never  thought  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  has  merely 
poured  forth  from  his  heart  the  very  best  music  he  could  give.  But  only 
grant  that  we  believe  that  this  outer  world,  to-day  fair,  to-morrow 
dark,  may  appeal  deeply  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
and  that  more  than  merely  lovely  melody,  something  above  and  beyond 
sorrow  and  joy,  as  these  emotions  have' been  portrayed  a  hundred  times 
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in  music,  lies  concealed  in  this  symphony— nay,  more,  that  we  an-  l,v 
the  music  transported  to  a  region  where  we  can  never  remem 
have  been  before— to  experience  all  this  we  must  listen  to  symph<  a 
such  as  this. 

"Here  we  have,  besides  masterly  power  over  the  musical  technicalil 
of  composition,  life  in  all  its  phases,  color  in  exquisite  gradations,  the 
minutest  accuracy  and  fitness  of  expression,  and,  permeating  the  whole 

work,  a  spirit  of  romance  such  as  we  recognize  in  other  works  of  IYanx 
Schubert.  And  this  heavenly,  long-drawn-out  symphony  is  like-  Borne 
thick  romance  of  Jean  Paul's  in  four  volumes,  which  can  never  end— 
and,  indeed,  for  the  very  best  reasons,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  al.  >ng 
the  reader  with  it  up  to  the  last  moment.  How  refreshihg  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction  of  being  deceived  by  the  large  wealth  of  melody,  whereas 
with  other  composers  one  always  fears  the  end,  and  feels  often  saddened 
by  the  impotent  conclusion ! 

"Schubert's  easy  and  brilliant  mastery  over  the  resources  of  an  or- 
chestra would  be  unintelligible,  if  one  did  not  know  that  six  other 
symphonies  had  preceded  his  last  effort,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Those  gifts  must  be  pronounced  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who,  having  during  his  lifetime  heard  so  little  of  his  own 
instrumental  works,  succeeded  in  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the  general 
body  of  instruments  which  converse  with  one  another  like  human 
voices  and  chorus.  Except  in  numbers  of  Beethoven's  works,  I  have 
nowhere  found  such  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
organs  of  the  human  voice  as  in  Schubert's;  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Meyerbeer's  method  of  treating  the  human  voice.  The  complete 
independence  in  which  the  symphony  stands  in  respect  of  Beethoven's 
is  another  sign  of  its  masculine  originality.  Let  any  one  observe  how 
wisely  and  correctly  Schubert's  genius  develops  itself.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  modest  powers,  he  avoids  all  imitation  of  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  the  bold  contrasts,  we  meet  with  in  Beethoven'^  later 
works,  and  gives  us  a  work  in  the  .loveliest  form,  full  of  the  novel  in- 
tricacies of  modern  treatment,  but  never  deviating  too  far  from  the 
centre  point  and  always  returning  to  it.  This  must  be  patent  to  any 
one  who  often  considers  this  particular  symphony. 

"At  the  outset,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty,  of  the  instrumentation, 
the  width  and  breadth  of  form,  the  exquisite  interchange  of  vivid 
emotion,  the  entire  new  world  in  which  we  are  landed, — all  this  is  as 
bewildering  as  any  unusual  thing  we  look  upon  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives ;  but  there  ever  remains  that  delicious  feeling  which  we  get  from 
some  lovely  legend  or  fairy  story;  we  feel,  above  all,  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  his  music  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  time.  We  derive  this  impression  of  certainty 
from  the  showy  romantic  character  of  the  introduction,  although  all 
is  still  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  transition  from  this  to 
the  Allegro  is  entirely  new;  the  tempo  does  not  seem  to  vary;  we  are 
landed,  we  know  not  how.  The  analysis  of  the  movements  piece  by 
piece  is  neither  a  grateful  task  to  ourselves  nor  others;  one  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to  give  the  faintest  notion 
of  its  intense  originality  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  from 
the  second  movement,  which  addresses  us  in  such  exquisitely  moving 
strains,  without  a  single  word.     There  is  one  passage  in  it,  that  where 
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the  horn  is  calling  as  though  from  a  distance,  that  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  sphere.  Here  everything  else  listens,  as  though  some 
heavenly  messenger  were  hovering  around  the  orchestra. 

The  symphony,  then,  has  had  an  influence  on  us  such  as  none  since 
Beethoven's  have  ever  exercised.  Artists  and  amateurs  joined  in  ex- 
tolling its  merits,  and  I  heard  some  words  spoken  by  the  master  who 
had  studied  the  work  most  elaborately,  so  as. to  ensure  a  grand  per- 
formance and  interpretation  of  so  gorgeous  a  work— words  which  I 
should  like  to  have  been  able  to  convey  to  Schubert,  as  perhaps  convey- 
ing to  him  a  message  which  would  have  given  him  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
Years  perhaps  will  pass  before  the  work  becomes  naturalized  in  Ger- 
many; I  have  no  fear  of  its  ever  being  forgotten  or  overlooked;  it 
bears  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  immortal  growth." 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

/No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
Boston. 


WILLIAM  KITTREDGE, 


Mrs.  J.  E.  TIPPETT, 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 

STUDIO,  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY 
SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1576-6. 

Wednesdays  in  Portland,  Mainb. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-musicales. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City* 
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BAPTIST  TEMPLE,  BROOKLYN. 


BostonSympIpiy  Orchestra 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF  THE 


Fifth  and  Last  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  I  6, 
AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale. 


Published  by  C  A,  ELLIS,  Manager. 
1 


THE 


PIANO 

During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 

(Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 
Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 
nnuuku    unui.il        .         .  \  Indianapolis   Orchestra,   Hans    Schneider,   Con- 

/  ductor. 

\  Kneisel  Quartet. 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


/  Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
I  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
]  Conductor. 

,  /  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 

)  gartner,  Conductor. 

I  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
\  Kneisel  Quartet. 

/  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
\  Conductor. 

ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA        NeW  HaVGn  0rchestra'  Horatio  w-  Parker,  Con- 

/  Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
\  Adamowski  Trio. 


EMIL  PAUR  .      *. 
HEINRICH  GEBHARD 


Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 


VINCENT  D'INDY   .  1  Kn-d  Q-«et. 

I  Longy  Club. 

ALFRED    De  VOTO  S  BoSt°n   0rchestral   Club,  Georges  Longy,  Con- 

(  Longy  Club. 


asim&IfemlhiCa 
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139  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 

PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Viouns 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E- 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R. 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Muller,  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Regestein,  E- 

Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.         Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J.  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon 
Debuchy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebacb,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Triangle,  etc 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C  F.      Sauerquell,  J. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Sole  Representative  for  New  York 


BOStOn  BAPTIST    TEMPLE, 

£,        -  t    Thitd  Ave.  and  Schermerhorn  St., 

Symphony  s       Brooklyn. 

Orchestra 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 

Eighteenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  16, 

AT  8. J 5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Mozart 


I.  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  assai. 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550) 


Dvorak 


Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violoncello,  Op.  104 


I.     Allegro. 
II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo. 
III.     Finale  :  Allegro  moderato. 


Beethoven      .         .        Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre  ;  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace  ;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  molto. 


SOLOIST: 

Mt.  HEINRICH  WARNKE. 


There  will  be  an  tntermisHon  of  ten  minutes  before  the  Beethoven  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,   Peck    {%f   Co.,   Makers 

Fi^th   Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 

Residents  of  Brooklyn  are  greatly  convenienced 

by  the  branch  Hardman  Warerooms 

atJNfo.  524  Fulton  Street 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)      .      WtaftUko  Am,,,,  WTO^ 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;    died  at  Vienna 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  17S8.     Th<  1  F- 

flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  t*e  one  in  C  m 
with  the  fugue-finale,  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major,  which  he  played  at  the 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  i79o.     Tin,  inons  and 

piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galat< 
and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for  orches 
Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest,  with  the  exception  3 
the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated  to  the  Km 
Prussia.     Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra,— twelve  minuets   and 
twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this  ?  1 787  was  the  year  of  ' '  Don  Giovanni " ;  1 790,  the  year 
of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the  feat 
of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness  ? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  Novem- 
ber 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrift v 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.     I  must  drive 
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view.  The  simultaneous  development  of  the  rhythmical  with  the  mechanical  side  of 
pianoforte  playing  constitutes  its  subject. 

It  has  received  endorsement  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the 
latest  utterance  in  connection  with  scientific  pianoforte  technique.  The  section  devoted 
to  scale-playing  alone  will  illustrate  this  fact. 

In  framing  this  work,  the  eminent  labours  of  Tausig,  Pischna,  and  von  Biilow  have 
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The  rhythmic  or  metrical  figure. 
The  transposition  of  keys  (varied  tonality). 
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Ever  since  Tinctor,  about  T475.  wrote  the 
first  music  dictionary,  there  has  been  an  endless 
succession  of  books  dealing  with  musical  defini- 
tions. This  is  but  natural  and  proper,  since  the 
musical  art  is  constantly  changing.  A  music 
dictionary,  unless  frequently  revised,  easily  drops 
behind  the  times. 

There  are  no  obsolete  terms  in  Elson  s 
Music  Dictionary,  but  every  necessary  word  is 
included,  with  its  pronunciation.  By  pronuncia- 
tion is  meant  a  phonetic  spelling  in  the  English 
language,  not  merely  accent  marks.  This  ap- 
plies as  well  to  composers'  names ;  for  instance, 
Rachmaninoff =Rachh-/«a^«-nee-noff. 

In  addition  to  289  pages  containing  the  defi- 
nitions and  pronunciations  of  all  the  terms  and 
signs  that  are  used  in  modern  music,  are  the 
following : 

Rules  for  pronouncing  Italian,  German,  and  French. 
A  list  of  popular  errors  and  doubtful  terms  in  music. 
A  list  of  prominent  foreign  composers,  artists,  etc.,  with  their 
chief  works,  the  pronunciation  of  their  names,  and  the 
date  of  their  birth  and  death. 
A  short  vocabulary  of  English  musical 
terms  with  their  Italian  equivalents. 

The  rules  for  pronunciation  will  enable  the 
student  to  pronounce  not  only  the  musical  terms, 
but  every  word  in  either  of  the  three  languages. 

Such  terms  as  "  Pitch,"  "  Sonata,"  "  Tempera- 
ment," "  Turn,"  "  Scale,"  "  Organ,"  "  Notation," 
"  Form,"  "  Key,"  etc.,  are  explained  at  length.  In 
some  cases  from  three  to  four  pages  are  devoted  to 
a  single  word.  On  important  subjects  full  biblio- 
graphical references  are  given. 

The  book  comprises  306  pages,  and  is  bound  in  serviceable  cloth  covers. 
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them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly, 
cheaply/'     We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchl  I1KT,h ,u 

with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  Lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchbergs  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mozart's  letters,  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  three  famous  symph  oies  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock  ■ 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15  p.m.  ;  he  preferred  water  as  a  bevel 
but  he  would  drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  ch 
late  drops  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  -axe 
coins  to  the  poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  re 
markably  fine  teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the 
English  who  introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us 
many  things,  says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  c  \ 
cellent  and  accurate  judge  of  it."     But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like 
the  music  of  Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him 
eight  hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named 
above.  For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing  mad.  Let  us  listen 
to  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  in  1786:  "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 
took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  dancing 
and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
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was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  fan  rite  am 
ment.  .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebi 
grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  .  I 
own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  t  li 
ing  a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  . 
nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."     Mozart  wrote  for  these  dan 
as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

Thus  was  Mozart  without  true  royal  protection.     He  wrote  Puchh 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.     In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  lone 
liness  of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fur  Tonkiinstler  und  Musikfreunde,  a  mm 
journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  lost.  While  he  was  alive 
he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally  irri- 
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teied  through  his  sans  souci  ways.     Neither  his  'Figaro'  nor  his  'Don 
:„i  •  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague.     Peace 

be  with  his  ashes!" 

Mr.  fohn  F.  Runciman  well  says,  though  with  characteristic  ex- 
mce :  "It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Vienna  thought  even  so 
much  of  Capellmeister  Mozart  asLeipsic  thought  of  Capellmeister  Bach. 
Bach,  it  is  true,  was  merely  Capellmeister;  he  hardly  dared  to  claim 
i  ,1  equality  with  the  citizens  who  tanned  hides  or  slaughtered  pigs. 
Still  he  was  a  burgher,  even  as  the  killers  of  pigs  and  the  tanners 
i  if  hides.  He  was  thoroughly  respectable,  and  probably  paid  his  taxes 
as  they  came  due.  If  only  by  necessity  of  his  office  he  went  to  church 
with  regularity,  and  on  the  whole  we  may  suppose  that  he  got  enough 
i  &  respect  to  make  life  tolerable.  But  Mozart  was  only  one  of  a  crowd 
who  provided  amusement  for  a  gay  population ;  and  a  gay  population, 
always  a  heartless  master,  holds  none  in  such  contempt  as  the  servants 
who  provide  it  with  amusement.  So  Mozart  got  no  respect  from  those 
he  served,  and  his  Bohemianism  lost  him  the  respect  of  the  eminently 
respectable.  He  lived  in  the  eighteenth-century  equivalent  of  a  'loose 
set ' ;  he  was  miserably  poor,  and  presumably  never  paid  his  taxes ;  we 
may  doubt  whether  he  often  went  to  church;  he  composed  for  the 
theatre;  and  he  lacked  the  self-assertion  which  enabled  Handel,  Beet- 
hoven, and  Wagner  to  hold  their  own.  Treated  as  of  no  account, 
cheated  by  those  he  worked  for,  hardly  permitted  to  earn  his  bread, 
he  found  life  wholly  intolerable,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  lived  more 
and  more  within  himself,  and  gave  his  thoughts  only  to  the  composition 
of  masterpieces.  The  crowd  of  mediocrities  dimly  felt  him  to  be  their 
master,  and  the  greater  the  masterpieces  he  achieved  the  more  vehe- 
mently did  Salieri  and  his  attendants  protest  that  he  was  not  a  com- 
poser to  compare  with  Salieri." 
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Mozart  m 11788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few;  TO 

Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wn 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  w,  mid  n 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.     This   was   the    M 
and  1789.  ' 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first    j 
symphonies.     Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkfinstki 
preciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that   t1 
peror  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins ;  the  varied 
for  piano  are  praised  especially;   but  there  is  no  mention  what 
any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  i 
poweringly  great,   fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,   sublime  symphony  in   C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter." 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two  sym- 
phonies in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easilv 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterward  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed :  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.     I  saw  that  the  majority 
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of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto : 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I,"  This  concert, 
by  the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October 
14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  179 1.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print : 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitzky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie"  was 
then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  "unpublished."  The 
two  symphonies  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783 
and  1786.     The  latter  one,  in  D,  was  performed  in  Prague  with  ex- 
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traordinary  success.     The  publishers  were  not  slow  in  publis1iing|Mo- 
zart's  compositions,  if  they  were  as  niggardly  as  Joseph  II.  hinl 
The  two  symphonies  played  were  probably  of  the  three  composed  in 
1788.     Even  this  conclusion  is  a  guess. 

The  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  played  in  Boston  on  December  2 1 , 
1850,  from  a  score  presented  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  at  a  concert  in  Tu- 
rnout Temple  of  the  Boston  Musical  Fund  Society,  the  "second  Grand 
Concert  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund."  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
conducted.  The  other  pieces  were  "Grand  Overture,  Leonora,"  by 
Beethoven;  the  overture  to  "Stradella,"  by  Flotow;  excerpts  from 
Hummel's  Septet,  played  by  Messrs.  H.  Perabeau,  C.  Guenther,  T. 
Ryan,  H.  Fries,  E.  Lehmann,  W.  Fries,  and  A.  Stein.  Mme.  Minna 
Miiller  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,— an  aria  from  "Lucia,"  Schu- 
bert's "Wanderer,"  and  a  "German  National  Song."  Mr.  J.  E.  Good- 
son,*  "from  London,"  made  his  "fist  (sic)  appearance  in  America," 
and  played  two  organ  fugues  by  J.  S.  Bache  (sic),  one  in  "F  sharp  mi" 
and  one  in  E  major  ("Mozart's  favorite"). 

The  latest  performance  here  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert  was  on 
December  29,  1900,  a  concert  in  memory  of  Governor  Wolcott. 

♦Mr.  Goodson  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  August  15,  1851.  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight  described  him  in  his  History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  as  an  accomplished  musician 
and  organist,  "a  thinking  man,  too,  with  mind  much  occupied  in  philosophical  and  social  questions.  We  have 
the  impression  that  he  stayed  not  longer  than  a  year  or  two  in  Boston,  and  then  sought  his  fortune  in  the  West." 
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The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and  clan- 
nets  on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were  neces- 
Lily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connection  with 
this  a  note  by  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp  is  of  interest:  "The  first  score 
has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  symphony  all  over  the 
world  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years  in  the  possession  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  persistently  refused 
to  allow  it  to  be  published  or  to  go  out  of  his  hands.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"*  (December  29,  1900). 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  imme- 
diately with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme;  the  melody  is  sung  by 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves  over  a  simple  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings,  f  The  theme  is  sixteen  measures  long  and  ends 
on  the  dominant.  The  orchestra  concludes  it  in  four  measures,  and 
the  first  eight  measures  of  the  theme  are  repeated  by  the  strings  with 
sustained  harmonies  in  oboes  and  bassoons.  There  is  a  modulation  to 
B-flat  major.  The  subsidiary  theme  is  of  an  energetic  character.  The 
second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major  and  of  a  plaintive  nature.  The  first 
part  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  first  theme,  now 
in  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  and  this  theme  now  has  various 
appearances.  The  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  combination  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  motive  with 
the  second  half  of  the  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  now  played  legato  by 

*By  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Nachschrift,  perhaps  be- 
fore it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has  used  it  exclusively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. — W.  F.  A. 

tAn  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he  still  appeared  in  public 
as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only 
he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material 
and  generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  complicated  scores;  it  thus  presents  quite  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties 
which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  con- 
cert in  question,  Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  greenroom  and  said:  "You  are  a  perfect  magician! 
Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only  ten  fingers !  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship."  "What's  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen 
measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor  Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said 
with  a  laugh:  "I  think  you  are  right;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for  the  ac- 
companiment alone,  with  that  viola-figure  in  it!" — W.  F.  A. 


Do  you  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES    <a    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauftcy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  articl-  s  recog- 

nized as  the  standard—  one  that  is  made  a  basis  tor  con 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    the 
Standard  the  world  over  is 

15he  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.  There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls  such  important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than  the 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection.' 

Josef  Hofmann  says :  "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors. 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one   which   could  be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

which  is  musical  or  artistic."  . 

Chaminade  says  :  "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  to 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires. 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 

the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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the  wood-wind;  also  the  preparation  for  the  repetition  with  the  sur- 
prising entrance  of  the  first  theme;  also  the  treatment  of  the  first 
theme  in  imitation  at  the  end. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Andante,  E-flat  major,  6-8,  and  it  is 
also  in  the  sonata  form.  Reimann  is  reminded  by  the  mood  of  this 
movement  of  a  sentence  in  a  letter  written  by  Mozart  to  his  father  in 
1787  a  year  before  the  composition  of  the  symphony:  "As  death, 
rightly  considered,  is  the  true  purpose  of  our  life,  I  have  since  a  year 
or  two  made  myself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  true  and  best 
friend  of  man  that  his  picture  no  longer  frightens  me;  it  brings  much 
that  is  reassuring  and  comforting."  The  chief  theme  is  hardly  a  con- 
tinuous melodic  song.  It  begins  in  the  violas  with  a  rhythmic  figure 
which  is  imitated  by  the  second  violins,  then  by  the  first.  The  true 
melody  lies  somewhat  hidden  in  the  basses,  and  in  the  repetition  of  the 
first  eight  measures  is  sung  elegiacally  by  the  first  violins.  Some  find 
reminiscences  of  passages  in  Tamino's  "Picture"  aria,  "Ich  flihl  es," 
in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  in  Ilia's  aria,  "vSe  il  padre  perdei,"  in  "Ido- 
meneo."  The  second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  consists  chiefly  of 
passage-work,  in  which  "the  little  fluttering  figure"  of  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  concluding  period  of  the  first  theme  assumes  thematic  im- 
portance. The  free  fantasia  is  short.  Energetic  modulations  in  chro- 
matic ascension  lead  to  a  half-cadence,  when  the  first  rhythmic  motive 
appears  in  the  bassoons,  accompanied  by  sighs  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments and  figuration  in  the  strings.    This  leads  to  the  repetition. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto:  Allegro  in  G  minor,  3-4,  is  stern 
and  contrapuntal.     The  trio,  in  G  major,  is  light  and  simple. 
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The  Finale:  Allegro  assai,  m  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  in  an  earnest 
most  passionate  mood,  which  is  maintained  to  the  entrance  of  a 
■labile  second  theme  in  B-flat  major,  sung  first  bv  the  strings,  then  bv 
the  wood-wind      In  the  repetition  of  this  theme  there  is  a  character! 
and  melancholy  variation  in  the  first  violins.     The  free  fantasia  i 
elaborate  development  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative  countero 
The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  although  the 
ond  theme  is  in  G  minor,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  in  G  major 

Commentators  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  first  seven  notes  of 
the  scherzo  theme  in  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  are  identical  with 
the  corresponding  notes  of  the  first  theme  of  this  finale,  save  that  the 
key  is  different;  but  the  rhythm  is  so  different  that  detection  of  any 
similarity  is  not  easy  for  the  ear. 


Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke  was  born  at  Wesselburen,  a  few  miles  from 
the  German  ocean,  on  August  30,  1871.  His  father  was  a  violinist  and 
all  his  sons  are  musicians.  Mr.  Warnke  began  to  study  the  pianoforte 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  when  he  was  ten  his  father  began  to 
give  him  violoncello  lessons.  Two  years  later  the  boy  was  sent  to 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  with  Gowa, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  first  played  in  public.  He  afterward  studied 
at  Leipsic  with  Julius  Klengel,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Gewand- 
haus.  He  has  been  associated  with  orchestras  in  Baden-Baden  and 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  About  eight  years  ago  Felix  Weingartner 
invited  him  to  be  first  violoncellist  of  the  Kaim  *  Orchestra  at  Munich, 
and  he  left  that  orchestra  to  take  the  like  position  in  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt.  In  Munich 
he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Rettich  and  Weingartner  in  a  trio 
club,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  quartet.  Mr.  Warnke's  first  ap- 
pearance in  America  was  at  Boston,  October  28,  1905,  when  he  played 
Dvorak's  Concerto. 


Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violoncello,  Op.  104  .  Anton  Dvorak 

(Born   at  Muhlhausen   (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,   in  Bohemia,  September  8, 
1 841;   died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904-) 

Dvorak  left  New  York  in  1895  to  return  to  Prague,  where  he  lived 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  concerto  was  one  of  the  last  compo- 
sitions written  by  him  before  he  left  this  country.     "In  much  of  the 

*  Dr  Franz  Kaim  born  May  13,  1856,  at  Kirchheim  u.  Tech,  near  Stuttgart,  the  son  of  a  pianoforte 
maaSSiiw^ffljS^^^rti«A  at  the  Polytechnic  High  School  of  Stuttgart  on  the -hurt ory  of 
S^hfre  In  1 801  he  Established  the  Kaim  Orchestra  at  Munich,  and  in  1893  he -built  a  concert  hall  for  his 
SS"  which  gavfboth'' grand  concerts"  and  "people's  symphony  concerts."  Among  the  conductors  of 
?£  fnrSAave  been  Messrs  Winderstein,  Zumpe,  Lowe,  Weingartner;  among  the  conductors  of  the  latter, 
MesSs  iiSgenhalS  ^on  Hau^egger,  Dohrn,  and  Raabe.  The  chief  conductor  this  season  is  Mr.  Schnee- 
voight.     Mr.  Weingartner  is  honorary  conductor. 
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bravura  passage-work  for  the  solo  instrument  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  who,  indeed,  wrote  many  of  the  passages  him- 
self." 
The  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic 

Concert  in  London  on  March  19,  1896.  The  programme  also  included 
a  set  of  five  "Biblical  Songs,"  originally  written  for  voice  and  piano- 
forte, but  scored  by  the  composer  for  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra; 
Dvorak's  Symphony  in  G;  and  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
E-flat  (Mr.  Sauer,  pianist).  Dvorak  conducted  his  own  works.  Mr. 
Leo  Stern  *  was  the  solo  'cellist.     Mrs.  Katharine  Fisk  was  the  singer. 

The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony 
Concert,  December  19,  1896,  when  Mr.  Schroeder  was  the  'cellist. 
Mr.  Schroeder  played  it  again  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  January  6, 
1900. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  B  minor,  4-4,  begins  with  an  or- 
chestral ritornello,  in  which  the  chief  themes  are  exposed  and  briefly 
developed.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by  the  clarinet,  soon  re- 
inforced by  the  bassoons.  It  is  then  taken  up  by  the  first  violins 
and  violas  against  an  accompaniment  in  wind  instruments.  The 
scoring  grows  fuller  with  the  development  until  there  is  a  fortissimo 

*  Leo  Stem  was  born  at  Brighton,  England,  in  1867.  He  died  on  September  3,  1004.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Diisseldorf,  was  a  naturalized  Englishman  and  a  violin  teacher  an< !  a  Conductor  at  Brighton.  His 
mother,  an  Englishwoman,  was  an  amateur  pianist  of  local  fame.  Leo  was  an  amateur  untirhewas  aboul  fifteen 
years  old;  he  then  decided  to  make  music  his  profession,  and  be  studied  with  I'iatti  in  Fjopdon,  with  KJengel 
in  Leipsic,  and  with  Davidoff.  His  first  professional  engagement  was  in  1888  with  an  Adeline  1'atti  company. 
Dvorak  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  performance  of  the  violoncello  concerto  that  he  took  him  to  Prague, 
where  he  played  it  on  April  9,  1896.  While  they  were  together  in  Prague,  Dvorak  tooli  pleasure  in  showing 
Stern  the  church  where  he  had  played  the  organ  for  five  years  at  a  yearly  salary  ol  al  out  uxtj  dollars,  and 
also  the  tavern  where  he  used  to  fiddle  from  four  in  the  afternoon  to  midnight  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  twenty- 
five  cents.  Stern  afterward  played  the  concerto  in  Breslau  and  Lripsii  .  He  first  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1897,  and  he  played  Dvorak's  concerto  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Januarj  ag  and  jo  of  that 
year.  He  played  it  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Man  h  6,  1807.  He  visit*  d  this 
country  a  second  time  in  company  with  his  wife,  Suzanne  Adams,  t!  &g<  r    to  whom  he  was  married 

October  20,  1898,  and  they  gave  a  concert  in  Boston  in  Association  Hall,  January  8,  1000.  (Sti  rn'  lir  t  wife 
was  Nettie  Carpenter,  the  violinist,  who  was  born  in  New  York  in  1868,  and  took  >  fir  1  Violin  prize  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1884;  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  a  divoi  I  ;     Sti  rn  composed 

pieces  for  his  instrument  and  some  songs. 
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of  the  full  orchestra.  The  cantabile  second  theme,  in  D  major  is 
given  to  the  horn,  and  the  development  is  carried  on  successively 
by  clarinet,  oboe,  and  flute.  There  is  a  brilliant  conclusion  then 
the  same  key.  This  theme  is  developed  in  decrescendo  and 
the  solo  violoncello  soon  enters  with  the  first  theme  in  B  minor, 
There  is  florid  passage-work,  and  the  second  theme  is  sung  in  D  major 
by  the  solo  instrument.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  subsidiary 
theme  and  a  new  conclusion  theme.  There  is  a  fortissimo  return 
of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  movement.  The  working-out  is  rather  elaborate, 
and  it  contains  an  episodic  return  of  the  first  theme  (in  augmentation)', 
A-flat  minor,  as  a  cantilena  for  the  solo  violoncello.  The  orthodox 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  the  movement  is  omitted,  and  the  free  fantasia  is  merged  into  the 
third  part.  The  solo  instrument  takes  up  the  second  theme,  now  in 
B  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  with  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  B  major. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  G  major,  3-4,  begins 
with  a  prelude  on  the  first  theme  in  the  wood- wind.  The  theme  is 
then  given  to  the  solo  violoncello  and  developed  at  length  by  it.  A 
few  measures  of  orchestral  interlude,  fortissimo,  lead  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  developed  elaborately.  The  melody  is  now  for  the 
solo  instrument,  now  in  the  wood-wind  against  counter-phrases  in  the 
violoncello  or  against  passage-work.  The  first  theme  returns  (horns) 
against  a  pizzicato  bass,  and  the  return  is  followed  by  a  short  and 
accompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  violoncello  and  closing  develop- 
ments of  the  first  theme. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  moderato,  in  B  minor,  2-4,  is  an  extended  rondo 
on  three  themes,  which  are  much  altered  at  times  by  changes  of  tempo 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  WEAR  YOUR 
GLOVES   LONG,   WEAR 


FOWNES  GLOVES. 

THEY  WEAR  LONGER. 
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and  by  harmonization.     Figures  in  the  themes  are  used  as  new  episodic 

The' orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hans  Wihan.  Born  at  Poke,  in  Bohemia, 
Tune  5,  1855,  Wihan  studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  Prague  and  then 
taught' at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg.  In  1874  he  became  concert- 
master  of  the  private  orchestra  of  the  Prince  Dervies  at  Nice,  and  in 
1876  he  was  concert-master  of  Bilse's  orchestra  in  Berlin.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  solo  'cellist  of  the  Munich  Court  Opera,  and  in  1887 
he  became  teacher  of  the  violoncello  at  the  Conservatory  of  Prague. 
In  1892  he  established  the  famous  Bohemian  String  Quartet,  of  which 
he  is  the  'cellist.  He  has  composed  pieces  for  violoncello  and  some 
songs. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

BEETHOVEN'S   "EROICA." 

BY  RICHARD  WAGNER. 

[This  sketch  was  published  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musikoi  October  15,  1852. 
Mr.  William  Ashton  Ellis,  whose  translation  into  English  is  here  given,  thinks  that 
this  "programme"  was  written  contemporaneously  with  Part  III.  of  Wagner's 
"Oper  und  Drama."— Ed.] 

This  highly  significant  tone-poem — the  master's  Third  Symphony 
and  the  first  work  with  which  he  struck  his  own  peculiar  path — is  in 
many  respects  not  so  easy  to  understand  as  its  name  might  allow  one 
to  suppose;    and  that  precisely  since  the  title  "Heroic  Symphony" 
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instinctively  misleads  one  into  trying  to  see  therein  a  series  of  heroic 
episodes  presented  in  a  certain  historico-dramatic  sense  by  means  of 
nictures'in  Tone.  Whoever  approaches  this  work  with  such  a  notion, 
and  expects  to  understand  it,  will  find  himself  at  first  bewildered  and 
lastly  undeceived,  without  having  arrived  at  any  true  enjoyment. 
If  therefore  I  here  permit  myself  to  communicate  as  tersely  as  possible 
the  view  I  have  gained  of  the  poetic  contents  of  this  tone-creation,  it 
is  in  the  sincere  belief  that  to  many  a  hearer  of  the  forthcoming  per- 
formance of  the  "Heroic  Symphony"  I  may  facilitate  an  understanding 
which  he  otherwise  could  only  acquire  through  frequent  attendance  at 
particularly  lifelike  renderings  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  designation  "heroic"  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  nowise  to  be  conceived  as  relating  merely  to  a  military 
hero.'  If  we  broadly  connote  by  "hero."  {"Held")  the  whole,  the 
full-fledged  man,  in  whom  are  present  all  the  purely-human  feelings— 
of  love,  of  grief,  of  force— in  their  highest  fill  and  strength,  then  we  shall 
rightly  grasp  the  subject  which  the  artist  lets  appeal  to  us  in  the  speak- 
ing accents  of  his  tone-work.  The  artistic  space  of  this  work  is  filled 
with  all  the  varied,  intercrossing  feelings  of  a  strong,  a  consummate 
Individuality,  to  which  nothing  human  is  a  stranger,  but  which  includes 
within  itself  all  truly  Human,  and  utters  it  in  such  a  fashion  that — 
after  frankly  manifesting  every  noble  passion — it  reaches  a  final  round- 
ing of  its  nature,  wherein  the  most  feeling  softness  is  wedded  with 
the  most  energetic  force.  The  heroic-tendence  of  this  art  work  is  the 
progress  toward  that  rounding  off. 

The  First  Movement  embraces,  as  in  a  glowing  furnace,  all  the  emotions 
of  a  richly- gifted  nature  in  the  heyday  of  unresting  youth.  Weal  and 
woe,  lief  and  lack,  sweetness  and  sadness,  living  and  longing,  riot  and 
revel,  daring,  defiance,  and  an  ungovernable  sense  of  Self,  make  place 
for  one  another  so  directly  and  interlace  so  closely  that,  however  much 
we  mate  each  feeling  with  our  own,  we  can  single  none  of  them  from 
out  the  rest,  but  our  whole  interest  is  given  merely  to  this  one,  the  human 
being  who  shows  himself  brimful  of  every  feeling.  Yet  all  these  feelings 
spring  from  one  main  faculty — and  that  is  Force.  This  Force,  im- 
measurably enhanced  by  each  emotional  impression  and  driven  to 
vent  its  overfill,  is  the  mainspring  of  the  tone-poem :  it  clinches — toward 
the  middle  of  the  Movement — to  the  violence  of  the  destroyer,  and  in 
its  braggart  strength  we  think  we  see  a  Wrecker  of  the  World  before  us, 
a  Titan  wrestling  with  the  Gods. 

The  shattering  Force,  that  filled  us  half  with  ecstasy  and  half  with 
horror,  was  rushing  toward  a  tragic  crisis,  whose  serious  import  is  set 
before  our  Feeling  in  the  Second  Movement.  The  tone-poem  clothes  its 
proclamation  in  the  musical  apparel  of  a  Funeral  March.  Emotion 
tamed  by  deep  grief,  moving  in  solemn  sorrow,  tells  us  its  tale  in  stirring 
tones:   an  earnest,  manly  sadness  goes  from  lamentation  to  thrills  of 
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softness,  to  memories,  to  tears  of  love,  to  searchings  of  the  heart,  to 
cries  of  transport.  Out  of  grief  there  springs  new  Force,  that  fills  us 
with  a  warmth  sublime :  instinctively  we  seek  again  this  force's  fountain- 
head  in  Grief;  we  give  ourselves  to  it,  till  sighing  we  swoon  away;  but 
here  we  rouseourselves  once  more  to  fullest  Force :  we  will  not  succumb, 
but  endure.  We  battle  no  more  against  mourning,  but  bear  it  now 
ourselves  on  the  mighty  billows  of  a  man's  courageous  heart.  To 
whom  were  it  possible  to  paint  in  words  the  endless  play  of  quite  un- 
speakable emotions,  passing  from  Grief  to  highest  Exaltation,  and  thence 
again  to  softest  Melancholy,  till  they  mount  at  last  to  endless  Recollec- 
tion ?    The  Tone-poet  alone  could  do  it,  in  this  wondrous  piece. 

Force  robbed  of  its  destructive  arrogance— by  the  chastening  of  its 
own  deep  sorrow — the  Third  Movement  shows  in  all  its  buoyant  gaiety. 
Its  wild  unruliness  has  shaped  itself  to  fresh,  to  blithe  activity ;  we  have 
before  us  now  the  lovable  glad  man,  who  paces  hale  and  hearty  through 
the  fields  of  Nature,  looks  laughingly  across  the  meadows,  and  winds 
his  merry  hunting-horn  from  woodland  heights;  and  what  he  feels 
amid  it  all,  the  master  tells  us  in  the  vigorous,  healthy  tints  of  his  tone- 
painting;  he  gives  it  lastly  to  the  horns  themselves  to  say — those  horns 
which  musically  express  the  radiant,  frolicsome,  yet  tender-hearted 
exultation  of  the  man.  In  this  Third  Movement  the  tone -poet  shows 
us  the  man-of -feeling  from  the  side  directly  opposite  to  that  from  which 
he  showed  him  in  its  immediate  predecessor :  there  the  deeply,  stoutly 
suffering, — here  the  gladly,  blithely  doing  man. 

These  two  sides  the  master  now  combines  in  the  Fourth — the  last — 
Movement,  to  show  us  finally  the  man  entire,  harmoniously  at  one  with 
self,  in  those  emotions  where  the  memory  of  Sorrow  becomes  itself  the 
shaping-force  of  noble  Deeds.  This  closing  section  is  the  harvest,  the 
lucid  counterpart  and  commentary,  of  the  First.  Just  as  there  we 
saw  all  human  feelings  in  infinitely  varied  utterance,  now  permeating 
one  another,  now  each  in  haste  repelling  each:  so  here  this  manifold 
variety  unites  to  one  harmonious  close,  embracing  all  these  feelings  in 
itself  and  taking  on  a  grateful  plasticness  of  shape.  This  shape  the 
master  binds  at  first  within  one  utmost  simple  theme,  which  sets  itself 
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before  us  injure  distinctness,  and  yet  is  capable  of  infinite ^develop- 
ment from  gentlest  delicacy  to  grandest  strength.  Around  this  theme 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  firm-set  Manly  individuality,  there  wind 
and  cling  all  tenderer  and  softer  feelings,  from  the  very  onset  of  the 
movement,  evolving  to  a  proclamation  of  the  purely  Womanly  element ; 
and  to  the  manlike  principal  theme-striding  sturdily  through  all 
the  tone-piece-this  Womanly  at  last  reveals  itself  in  ever  more  intense, 
more  many-sided  sympathy,  as  the  overwhelming  power  of  Love. 
At  the  close  of  this  movement  this  power  breaks  itself  a  highway  straight 
into  the  heart.  The  restless  motion  pauses,  and  in  noble,  feeling  calm 
this  Love  speaks  out;  beginning  tenderly  and  softly,  then  waxing  to 
the  rapture  of  elation,  it  takes  at  last  the  inmost  fortress  of  the  man's 
whole  heart.  Here  it  is,  that  once  again  this  heart  recalls  the  memory 
of  its  life-pang:  high  swells  the  breast  filled  full  by  Love— that  breast 
which  harbors  woe  within  its  weal;  for  woe  and  weal,  as  purely-human 
Feeling,  are  one  and  the  same.  Once  more  the  heart-strings  quiver 
and  tears  of  Humanity  well  forth;  yet  from  out  the  very  quick  of  sad- 
ness there  bursts  the  jubilant  cry  of  Force— that  Force  which  lately 
wed  itself  to  Love,  and  nerved  wherewith  the  whole,  the  total  Man  now 
shouts  to  us  the  avowal  of  his  Godhood. 

But  only  in  the  master's  tone-speech  was  the  unspeakable  to  be 
proclaimed— the  thing  that  words  could  but  here  darkly  hint  at. 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Miinster,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's!  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  afresh  take  hold  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.     Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
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ciples to  be  dealt  with,  but  by  no  means  is  it  the  least ;  for  upon  it  depends 
the  quality  of  the  voice.  The  indescribably  beautiful  tone  produced  by  a 
good  voice  with  a  perfect  method  is  of  course  the  result  of  good  production 
and  open  emission,  but  these  without  correct  placement  would  result  only  in 
volume  without  beauty.  The  proper  combination  of  forward  and  upward 
placement  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  exact  position  must  be  determined 
for  each  individual  pupil;  but  once  gained  a  tone  of  great  beauty  and 
carrying  power  is  secured  as  a  lasting  possession. 
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set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruption 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  ...  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte, 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823:  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beetho- 
ven's memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica/  " 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
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the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony,  and  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte  had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-1804.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily :  '  Then  he's  nothing  but  an  ordi- 
nary man!  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn  out 

a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands:  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:   "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon,  the 
young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell  over 
Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according  to 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox:  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  at  Prince 
Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief,  so 
that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  were  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 
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The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto.  If  it 
be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  om 
the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December  13, 
1851. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood- wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Providence 
Lynn 


List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1905-1906. 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  6,  "  Pastoral." 
Symphony  No.  3,  "  Eroica." 

Brahms Academic  Overture 

Paul  Dukas    .  "  L'Apprenti  Sorrier,"  d'apres  une  Ballade  de  Goethe 

Dvorak 

Symphonic   Poem,  "The  Wood  Dove"  (after  Erben's  like-named 

Ballad). 
Concerto  for  Violoncello.  Mr.  Heinrich  Warnkk 

Gabriel  Faure        .         .     Suite,  "  Pelle'as  et  Melisande,"  de  Maeterlinck 
Humperdinck  .         .    Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "  Kings'  Children  " 

Vincent  d'Indy 

Deuxieme  Symphonie  (in  B-flat). 

"  Saugefleurie,"  Legende  d'apres  un  Conte  de  Robert  de  Bonnieres. 

Liszt         .         .  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2,  "  Tasso  :  Lament  and  Triumph  " 

Mendelssohn  .         .         .    Overture,  "  Sea-calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage  " 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  G  minor. 

Recitative,  "  How   Susanna  delays ! "  and  Aria,  "  Flown  forever," 
from  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro."  Mme.  Gadski 

Schubert  .....        Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 

Schumann        .         .      Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  4. 

"  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia  after  Dante. 

Weber 

Concert  Piece  in  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer 

Overture,  "  Der  Freischutz." 

Recitative  and  Aria  from  "  Der  Freischutz."  Mme.  Gadski 
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The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe,  accom- 
panied by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  and  the  strings  give 
the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations ;  and  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  ' '  Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme  inverted.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 


If  Mozart  had  written  an  autobiography,  it  would  be  in  your  library. 

A  veritable  autobiography  is  "  Mozart :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as 
Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  which  H.  E.  Krehbiel  has  edited.  The 
people,  books,  and  music  which  influenced  Mozart,  his  loves  and  hates,  are 
here  set  forth.     Price,  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

A  descriptive  circular  on  application  to  the  publisher, 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full  old 
tra  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the  then 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strin 


.  * 


What  strange  and  even  grotesque  ."explanations"  of  this  symphony 
have  been  made ! 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme: "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.  In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keeping  its 
uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination  of  char- 
acter. The  second  movement  is  descriptive  of  the  funeral  honors  paid 
to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled  'Funeral  March  on  the 
Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents  the 
faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener  hears 
the  tears  fall  on  the  coffin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and  repeated 
faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio)  describes 
the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a  combination  of 
French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner  that  no  one  save 
a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note,  Mr.  Krehbiel  tells 
us,  was  inserted  in  the  programme  for  several,  even  twenty-five,  years 
after. 

Marx  saw  in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  the  incidents  of  a 
battle  as  it  is  preconceived  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  different 
incidents  are  characterized  by  the  chief  themes  and  their  develop- 
ments. The  ending  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  is  the  triumph 
of  the  victor's  plan.  The  funeral  march  pictures  Night  spreading  her 
shade  over  the  battlefield,  which  is  covered  with  the  corpses  of  those 
who  died  for  glory;  in  the  scherzo  are  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  sol- 
diery homeward  bound;  and  the  finale  is  Peace  consecrating  the  vic- 
tories of  the  hero. 

Griepenkerl  preferred  to  see  in  the  fugued  passage  of  the  first  move- 
ment the  entrance  of  the  nineteeenth  century. 

Berlioz  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  thought  of  battles  or  trium- 
phant marches,  but  rather  profound  reflections,  melancholy  recollec- 
tions, imposing  ceremonies, — in  a  word,  the  funeral  oration  over  a  hero. 

Wagner  wrote:  ''The  designation  'heroic'  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  conceived  as  relating  merely  to  a  military 
hero.  If  we  broadly  connote  by  'hero'  ('Held')  the  whole,  the  full- 
fledged  man,  in  whom  are  present  all  the  purely  human  feelings— of 
love,  of  grief,  of  force— in  their  highest  fill  and  strength,  then  we  shall 
rightly  grasp  the  subject  which  the  artist  lets  appeal  to  us  in  the  speak- 
ing accents  of  his  tone-work.  The  artistic  space  of  this  work  is  filled 
with  all  the  varied,  intercrossing  feelings  of  a  strong,  a  consummate 
Individuality,  to  which  nothing  human  is  a  stranger,  but  which  in- 
cludes within  itself  all  truly  Human,  and  utters  it  in  such  a  fashion  that, 
after  frankly  manifesting  every  noble  passion,  it  reaches  a  final  round- 
ing of  its  nature,  wherein  the  most  feeling  softness  is  wedded  with  the 
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most  energetic  force.  The  heroic  tendency  of  this  art  work  is  the 
progress  toward  that  rounding  off"  (Englished  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis). 
And  Wagner  explained  on  these  lines  each  movement.  As  the  second 
shows  the  "deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man,"  so  the  scherzo  reveals  the 
"gladly,  blithely  doing  man";  while  the  finale  shows  us  finally  "the 
man  entire,  harmoniously  at  one  with  self,  in  those  emotions  where 
the  Memory  of  Sorrow  becomes  itself  the  shaping-force  of  noble  Deeds." 

Nor  should  the  "rededication"  of  the  "Eroica"  to  Bismarck  by  von 
Biilow,  cher  unique,  as  Liszt  frequently  called  him,  be  forgotten.  Von 
Biilow  said,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  (May 
28,  1892):  "Yes,  the  hero  was  the  quintessence  of  the  world  to  Beet- 
hoven. We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  surmise,  what  slumbered  in  his 
soul.  Perhaps  there  slumbered  the  picture  of  the  great  American 
citizen,  George  Washington.  But  he  looked  for  a  hero  of  his  own  time, 
a  European  hero;  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  great  star  of  Bonaparte." 

And  there  von  Biilow  might  have  stopped  where  Beethoven  began. 
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During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 


HAROLD  BAUER 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

EMIL  PAUR  .      . 
HEINRICH  GEBHARD    . 

VINCENT  D'INDY   .     . 
ALFRED  De  VOTO  .     . 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 

Indianapolis  Orchestra,  Hans  Schneider,  Con- 
ductor. 

Kneisel  Quartet. 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Wein- 

gartner,  Conductor. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 

New  Haven  Orchestra,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Con- 
]  ductor. 

/  Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
\  Adamowski  Trio. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 


(  Kneisel  Quartet. 
(  Longy  Club. 


Boston   Orchestral   Club,  Georges  Longy,  Con- 
ductor. 
Longy  Club. 


Hartford   Representatives 
SEDGWICK   C&   CASEY 
Asylum  and  Trumbull  Streets 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GBRICKE,  Conductor 


Adamowski,  T 
Roth,  O. 
Kiintz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Viouns 
Hess,  Willy,  C oncer tmeister . 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Sworasbourae,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A 

Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R 
Elkind,  S 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Mttller,  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

Contra-bassoon  . 
Debuchy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C  Mausebach,  A 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia,  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig.  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell,  J. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
of  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  M.  GALLUP  &  CO.,  Sole  Representatives,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Boston  FOOT-GUARD  HALL, 

Symphony  §         Hartford. 

T"    Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905- J 906. 
O rCnCSt  TSi  Twenty-first  Concert  in  Hartford. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  20, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Vincent  d'Indy         .  Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  Orchestra  and 

Pianoforte,  Op.  25.    First  time  at  these  concerts 

I.     Assez  lent,  moderement  anime,  un  peu  plus  vite,  etc. 
II.     Assez  modere,  mais  sans  lenteur. 
III.     Anime. 

(Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  Pianist.) 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy         .         .  Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Wagner Bacchanale  from  "  Tannhauser  " 


Wagner Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  " 


SOLOIST: 
Professor  WILLY  HESS- 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Mason  &  Hamlin. 


There  wifl  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  c3ncerto. 
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OMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  produced  a  piano  with  a 
pure  musical  tone.  Besides  possessing  this 
tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


Booklets  of  information. 


Hardman,    Peck    <i%f    Co.,    Makers 

F;£th    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Symphony  For  Orchestra  and  Pianoforte  on  a  French  Mountain 
bONG,  Op.  25     .     .     .    PAUIy  Marie  Th£0D0RE  Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852;*  now  living  at  Paris.) 

This  "Symphonie  en  3  parties,  pour  piano  et  orchestre,  sur  un  air  mon- 
tagnard  francais,"   was  composed  in   1886.     It  was  performed  at  a 
Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris,  March  20,  1887,  when  the  pianist  was  Mrs 
Bordes-Pene.     The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony 
Concert,  April  5,  1902,  when  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  was  the  pianist. 

The  folk-melody  chosen  by  d'Indy  is  one  that  may  be  heard  between 
Tortous  and  Bouchard  in  the  Cevennes,  "sung  afar  off  with  full  voice  by 
a  young  girl."  Reference  is  made  to  it  in  "Chansons  Populaires,"  col- 
lected in  the  Viverais  and  the  Vercors  by  Vincent  d'Indy,  and  arranged 
with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Julien  Tiersot  (Paris,  1892).  The  air  is 
given  in  notation  by  Tiersot  in  his  "Histoire  de  la  Chanson  Populaire  en 
France"  (Paris,  1889,  P-  104).  Tiersot  says:  "The  high  mountains  give 
to  folk-airs  tha.t  become  acclimated  to  their  altitude  something  of  the 
purity  of  their  atmosphere.  It  seems  as  though  there  were  in  these 
mountain  songs— they  are  generally  songs  of  shepherds— something 
fluid,  ethereal,  a  gentleness  that  is  not  found  in  folk-songs  of  the  plains." 
He  quotes  one  of  these  airs,  and  then  says:  "It  is  the  same  melodic 
essence  that,  in  spite  of  diversities  of  form,  still  flavors  Alpine  songs,  of 
which  the  Swiss  Ranz  des  V aches  are  types  known  to  every  one.  It  is 
the  same  spirit  that  distinguishes  that  air  of  the  Cevennes  which  Mr. 
Vincent  d'Indy  took  for  the  theme  of  a  symphonic  work  lately  per- 
formed." 

*  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  (igoo),  Riemann's  Musik  Lexikon  (i8gg),  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  and  Constant  Pierre's  "Le  Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  et  dc 
Declamation"  (igoo)  give  t8sj  as  the  year  of  d'Indy's  birth.  Adolphe  Jullien,  the  author  uf  the  biofjraphical 
sketch  in  Grove's  Dictionary,  says  that  the  date  1851  as  given  by  him  is  "verified  by  register  of  birth."  Mr. 
d'Indy  in  an  autograph  sketch  of  his  life  and  career,  prepared  for  "Famous  Composers"  (New  Series,  vol.  i, 
Boston,  1  goo),  gave  1852  as  his  birth-year. — Ed. 

NEW   CYCLES   OF  SONGS 

Garden  of  Kama  Two  keys        By  Alma  Goetz 

Songs  of  Travel  For  Baritone            Ralph  Vaughn  Williams 

Songs  of  the  Hill  Two  keys              Landon  Ronald 

Three  Song  Poems  Two  keys               S.  Coleridge-Taylor 

Three  Traditional  Ulster  Airs  H.  Harty 

A  Shropshire  Lad  A.  Somervell 

A  Dream  of  Flowers  J.  Clifford 

Songs  of  the  Desert  Two  keys               G.  H.  Clutsam 

In  Sunshine  and  Shadow  Two  keys              Landon  Ronald 

Camella  Graham  Peel 

Bohemian  Songs  Joseph  Holbrooke 

The  Life  of  a  Rose  Liza  Lehmann 

On  Jhelum  River  (A  Kashmira  Love  Story)  Amy  Woodeford-Finden 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th  Street,   NEW  YORK 
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SECOND      EDITION 


ELSON'S 

Music  Dictionary 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Music  at  the   New   England    Conservatory   of  Music 

Ever  since  Tinctor,  about  1475,  ^'rote  the 
first  music  dictionary,  there  has  been  an  endless 
succession  of  books  dealing  with  musical  defini- 
tions. This  is  but  natural  and  proper,  since  the 
musical  art  is  constantly  changing.  A  music 
dictionary,  unless  frequently  revised,  easily  drops 
behind  the  times. 

There  are  no  obsolete  terms  in  Elson's 
Music  Dictionary,  but  every  necessary  word  is 
included,  with  its  pronunciation.  By  pronuncia- 
tion is  meant  a  phonetic  spelling  in  the  English 
language,  not  merely  accent  marks.  This  ap- 
plies as  weil  to  composers'  names;  for  instance, 
Rachmaninoff =Rachh-wa/;«-neenoff. 

In  addition  to  289  pages  containing  the  defi- 
nitions and  pronunciations  of  all  the  terms  and 
signs  that  are  used  in  modern  music,  are  the 
following : 

Rules  for  pronouncing  Italian,  German,  and  French. 
A  list  of  popular  errors  and  doubtful  terms  in  music. 
A  list  of  prominent  foreign  composers,  artists,  etc.,  with  their 

chief  works,  the  pronunciation  of  their  names,  and  the 

» 

date  of  their  birth  and  death. 
A  short  vocabulary  of  English  musical 
terms  with  their  Italian  equivalents. 

The  rules  for  pronunciation  will  enable  the 
student  to  pronounce  not  only  the  musical  terms, 
but  every  word  in  either  of  the  three  languages 

Such  terms  as  "  Pitch,"  "  Sonata,"  "  Tempera- 
ment," "Turn,"  "Scale,"  -Organ,"  "Notation," 
"  Form,"  "Key,"  etc.,  are  explained  at  length.  In 
some  cases  from  three  to  four  pages  are  devoted  to 
a  single  word.  On  important  subjects  full  biblio- 
graphical references  are  given. 

The  book  comprises  306  pages,  and  is  bound  in  serviceable  cloth  covers. 
PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00.         COPIES  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York     J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses. 


D  Indy  calls  his  work .a  symphony.  It  is  not  a  pianoforte  concerto ;  the 
pianoforte  enters  occasionally  as  a  solo  instrument,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  treated  as  an  orchestral  instrument.     One  of  the  interesting  features 

J  l\SY™Z  7'  WhiGh  might  be  Called  a  fantasia>  ^  the  manner  in 
which  both  harp  and  pianoforte  are  used  together,  in  opposition,  and  in 
various  instrumental  combinations.  The  symphony  is  built  on  the 
theme  of  pastoral  character,  as  Berlioz's  "Symphonie  Fantastique" 
was  built  on  an  "idee  fixe,"  the  melody  that  haunted  the  young  artist. 

The  following  analysis  is  a  paraphrase  of  an  article  prepared  by  Dr. 
Heinrich  Reimann: — 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction  (G  major), 
which  acquaints  us  with  the  mountain  song  (English  horn),  the 
chief  theme  of  the  whole  work,  accompanied  simply.  The  air  is 
repeated  by  the  first  flute,  accompanied  by  clarinets  and  strings 
(tremolo);  horn  and  bassoon  join  themselves  thereto;  then  the 
trumpet  takes  the  first  three  tones  of  the  air  (trombones  follow), 
and  prepares  the  introduction  of  the  pianoforte,  whose  task  is  to 
accompany  with  figuration  a  new  theme  (No.  2)  (first  bassoon,  double- 
basses,  'cellos,  and  then  violas).  This  second  theme  by  modulation 
grows  in  strength  until  a  fortissimo  is  reached;  then  the  pianoforte  for 
the  first  time  takes  this  theme;  bassoon,  then  clarinet,  horn,  and  finally 
bass  clarinet  remind  us  of  the  mountain  air,  while  the  lively  figuration 
of  the  pianoforte  little  by  little  grows  quiet. ,  A  mysterious  tremolo  of 
strings  and  soft  chords  of  harp  and  pianoforte  lead  to  a  middle  theme  in 
B  major  of  a  somewhat  livelier  tempo.  Gentle  chords  of  violins  accom- 
pany the  melody  of  harp  and  flute,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  pianoforte 
with  arabesques.  A  secondary  theme  of  some  importance  enters,  then 
the  middle  theme  returns  after  bold  modulations.  The  parts  of  piano- 
forte, harp,  flutes,  clarinets,  become  wholly  figuration.    Then  re-enters  the 


PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIBMEB,  35  UNION  SQUABE,  NEW  YORK 

Piano  Music  for  Four  Hands 

from 

SCHIBMEB'S  LIBBABY  OF  MUSICAL  CLASSICS 


At  prices  considerably  less  than  the  original  foreign  editions. 


BIZET. 

BRAHMS. 

BRAHMS. 

HOFMANN,  H. 

JENSEN 

LISZT. 

RAFF. 

TSCHAIKOWSKI. 

TSCHAIKOWSKI. 


L'Arlesienne  (two  suites) 

Four  Symphonies 

The  same  singly,  each 

Italian  Love  Song 

Wedding  Music  . 

Les  Preludes 

Lenore  Symphony 

Fifth  Symphony,  Em. 

Sixth  Symphony  (Pathetique) 


5i  50 

2.50 

•75 
1. 00 
1.25 
1. 00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


PIA/NOEORTE  DEPARTMENT 

INSTRUCTORS 

George  W.  Proctor 

Carl  Baermann 

J.  Albert  Jeffery 

Edwin  Klahre 

Carl  Stasny 

Antoinette  Szumowska=Adamowska 

David  8.  Blanpied  Eustace  15.  KI<t 

Charles  F.  Dennee  H.  8.  Wilder 

Alfred  De  Voto  Estelle  T.  iidrewi 

Frederick  F.  Lincoln  Lucj  Dean 

F.  Addison  Porter  Anna  M.  Stovall 

Harry  N.  Redman  Marie  E.  Treat 

The  Pianoforte  Course  is  designed  to  equip  the  student  for  a  career  as  BOloi 
teacher,  or  both,  and  diplomas  are  granted   accordingly.       The  coarse    includes  Sight 
Playing,    Ensemble,    Playing    with    Orchestra,    and    the    following    theoretical    studies: 
Solfeggio,    Musical    Theory,    Harmony    and    Analysis,    Lectures    on    Musical    History, 
Lectures  on  Orchestral  Instruments,  Lectures  on  English   Literature. 

All  courses  are  described  in  the  year-book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request.     Pupils 
may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.     Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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secondary  theme,  with  a  second  theme  as  an  intermediary  and  after 
preluding  by  the  violins,  the  pianoforte  repeats  it.  An  oboe  solo  an- 
ticipates the  tonality  of  the  second  movement,  B-flat.  The  theme  No 
2  appears  in  deep  stringed  instruments  and  bassoons,  while  harp  and 
pianoforte  interchange  ascending  chords,  and  flutes  and  clarinets  de- 
scending; the  trumpet  sings  the  mountain  air  until  theme  No.  2  is  re- 
peated by  the  pianoforte.  The  mountain  air  swells  to  fortissimo,  but 
quickly  falls  again  to  pianissimo.  The  violins  take  up  the  intermediary 
and  secondary  theme,  the  pianoforte  accompanies  in  figuration,  the  harp 
in  harmonics,  and  the  bass  clarinet  intones  the  mountain  air,  while  the 
bassoon  soon  follows  with  theme  No.  2.  Again  the  trumpet  chants 
the  mountain  air,  which  rises  to  a  crescendo  with  the  whole  orchestra. 
There  are  brilliant  scale  passages  for  harp  and  pianoforte.  The  middle 
and  secondary  themes  follow.  A  short  coda  begins  with  the  entrance 
of  the  mountain  air  in  the  original  form,  accompanied  by  a  light  tremolo 
of  violas  and  'cellos  with  interesting  harmonic  progressions.  The  harp 
and  the  pianoforte  remind  us  in  turn  of  the  middle  theme.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  delicately  colored  instrumentation,  with  the  violins 
divided  into  eight  parts. 

The  pianoforte  begins  the  second  movement  with  the  mountain  air 
in  a  new  form,  and  the  shifting  between  3-4  and  2-4  is  preserved  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  movement.  A  secondary  theme  is  derived  from 
the  motive  given  to  the  strings.  It  is  worked  out  for  some  time  by 
pianoforte  and  bassoons,  then  there  is  a  modulation  to  G-flat  major,  a 
return  to  the  opening  theme  of  the  movement.  The  pianoforte  is  used 
chiefly  in  accompaniment.  There  is  livelier  expression  as  well  as  pace. 
The  mountain  air  as  a  horn  fanfare  is  coupled  with  a  resounding  drum- 
roll  on  C.  The  first  horn,  muted,  repeats  the  theme,  and  introduces  a 
new  variant  of  the  mountain  air  in  mysterious,  sombre  tone-color.     The 


LOTS  OF  PEOPLE  NEVER  WORRY 
ABOUT  STYLE,  JUST  BUY    .     ♦    . 

FOWNES  GLOVES 

AND  HIT  IT  RIGHT. 
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secondary  theme  appears  as  a  basso  ostinato,  rising  gradually  and  chro- 
matically. The  first  theme  alternates  between  wind  and  strings, 
until  finally  the  first  theme  of  this  movement  is  established  forcibly. 
The  mood  grows  quieter;  three  flutes  bring  in  the  secondary  theme; 
the  horns  sound  the  mountain  air  to  a  light  tremolo  of  strings,  piano- 
forte, and  flutes.  The  first  theme  of  this  movement  is  played  by  a  solo 
viola'.  The  movement  ends  with  a  tender  clarinet  phrase,  accompanied 
by  gentle  pianoforte  figuration.  The  harp,  which  elsewhere  is  the  in- 
separable companion  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  symphony,  is  silent  in  this 

movement. 

The  pianoforte  and  harp  begin  the  third  movement  with  a  variation 
of  the  first  measure  of  the  mountain  air.  This  motive  is  used  ostinato, 
while  wood- wind  instruments  sing  the  mountain  air  in  another  form. 
After  the  other  instruments  enter,  there  is  a  long  diminuendo,  which  in- 
troduces a  theme  (clarinet)  that  becomes  an  expressive  song  (violins). 
The  piece  soon  assumes  the  character  of  a  tarantella.  The  mountain 
air  as  declaimed  in  this  movement  by  the  woodwind  is  given  to  the  wind 
ft  in  various  tonalities.  Themes  of  the  second  movement  are  used. 
There  is  a  variant  of  the  mountain  air  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the 
pressive  melody  before  the  tarantella  is  used.  A  mighty  orchestral 
E-flat  stands  obstinately  against  the  final  ch<  >rd  i  d  G  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. 

Mr.  Hugues  Imbert  defines  the  third  movement  as  a  kermis  in  the 
blaze  of  the  sun. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one   interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinc  s  clarinet,  three  1 

soons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piM<  >ns,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  pianoforte,  and 
strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Bordes-Pene. 


* 
*  * 


ALBERT    GRAY 

Baritone  Soloist,  Teacher,  and  Coach 

Many  years  a  resident  student  in  Paris 

REFERS   TO 

Professors  of  Paris  Conservatoire;  Baritones  of  Paris  Grand 
Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique;  Artists  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York  ;  and  Members  of  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

HARTFORD 
Thursdays  State  Savings  Bank  Building 
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D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux,  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  There  is  much  of  granite  and  gneiss,  there  are 
many  traces  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  eruptions;  but  the  soil 
of  the  plains  is  rich,  there  are  charming  meadows,  and  the  mulberry  and 
the  vine  flourish  profusely.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted 
in  the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.  He  has  listened  in- 
tently to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written 
from  Vernoux  in  1887,  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not  yet 
been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors  and  the 
vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic  world' 
seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here  one  feels 
at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in  "Po&me  des 
Montagnes,"  suite  for  pianoforte  (1881);  '%a  Foret  Knchant£e,"  sym- 
phonic ballad  (1878);  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  folk- 
tunes  (1888) ;  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  pianoforte  (1889);  and 
chamber  music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

His  latest  orchestral  work,  as  yet  unpublished,  is  a  symphonic  poem 
in  three  movements.  It  portrays  impressions  of  daybreak,  noon,  and 
evening  to  one  on  a  mountain. 


Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  was  born  at  Sobernheim,  near 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  July  25,  1878.  He  studied  music  as  a  boy  with 
the  leader  of  a  military  band.  He  then  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  studied  the  pianoforte  and  theory  in  Boston  with  Clayton  Johns, 


A  LARGE  COLLECTION 
of  RARE   and  ORIGINAL 

Antiques 

Also  Faithful  Copies  in 

LOWBOYS,  CHAIRS,  and  MIRRORS 

This  is  a  large  and  choice  col- 
lection, and  should  be  seen  by 
all  interested  in  fine  pieces. 

WELCH'S,  247  Asylum  Street 
and  29  Church  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Have  you  visited 
the 

Dr.  Colt= 

Merriam   Beauty 
Parlors 

At  Room  88,  Brown-Thompson  Building, 
926  Main  Street  ? 

Scalp,  face,  and  full-body  massage.  A  full 
line  of  skin  and  scalp  foods  and  toilet 
articles. 
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until  he  went  in  1896  to  Vienna,  where  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Leschetitzki.  Just  before  his  setting-out  for  Vienna  he  gave  a  concert 
in  Boston  with  the  assistance  of  an  orchestra  led  by  Franz  Kneisel,  when 
he  played  Schumann's  Concerto  and  a  pianoforte  and  violin  sonata 
of  his  own  composition.  He  studied  with  Leschetitzki  for  three  years, 
and  took  lessons  of  Richard  Heuberger  in  composition.  In  the  fall  of 
1899  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  now  lives,  as  concert -player  and 
teacher. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 
This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipsic.     There  is  no 
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floubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,   4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
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answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 

strings. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  by  many  distinguished  violinists  who 
have  visited  Boston.  It  has  been  played  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Boston  by  Alfred  de  Seve  (February  18,  1882),  Willis  E.  Nowell 
(December  26,  1885),  C.  M.  Loeffler  (December  11,  1886),  Franz  Kneisel 
(March  23,  1895),  Leonora  Jackson  (February  17,  1900),  and  E.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos  (October  24,  1903). 


Bacchanalb  and  Scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain,  from  "Tann- 
hauser,"  Act  I.,  Scenes  i  and  2    .     .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  atLeipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
on  October  19,  1845. 
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"Tannhauser,"  opera  in  three  acts,  book  translated  into  French  by 
Charles  Nuitter,  was  produced  at  the  Ope>a,  Paris,  March  1 3,  1 86 1 .  The 
story  of  the  first  performance,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  of 
the  tumultuous  scenes,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  per- 
formances, is  familiar  to  all  students  of  Wagner,  opera  in  general,  and 
Parisian  manners.  They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without' heat 
and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  ex- 
ploration should  consult  Georges  Servieres's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Opera  en 
1 86 1 "  (Paris,  1895).  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Princess  Metternich 
begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal  favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should 
be  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager, 
was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense.  And  remarkable  concessions  were 
made, — as  the  permission  to  introduce  a  German  singer. 

The  first  Tannhauser  at  Paris  was  Albert  Niemann*  (1831-),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Wagnerian  singers.  (He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1886-87,  and  made  his  debut  at  New  York,  November  10,  1886, 
as  Siegmund.)  He  studied  the  part  in  French  with  Obin,  who  declared 
that  he  was  a  most  intelligent  pupil.  "When  he  came  to  Paris,  his 
German  accent  was  very  pronounced."  Niemann,  by  the  way,  had 
taken  singing  lessons  of  Duprez  before  this.  "All  his  d's  were  t's,  his 
f's  were  v's,  his  b's  were  p's,  and  his  p's  were  b's.     He  gained  enormously 

*  A  life  of  Niemann  by  Richard  Sternfeld  was  published  about  a  year  ago  in  Berlin. 
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.  fhree  weeks  "  He  was  always  known  as  a  devoted  admirer  of 
».  and  a  story  told  by  Smile  OHivier,  in  his  "L'Empire  Li- 
S? ^ vol.  v.  (1900).  seems  ineredible.  Ollivier  states  that  Niemann 
saw  ihe  storm  eoming,  foresaw  the  angry  mob,  was  inghtened,  and 
told  Scudo  that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  opera  it  he  himself  would 
be  let  alone  If  this  story  came  from  Scudo,  it  is  hardly  worth  a 
thought-  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  Niemann  "had  been 
intimidated  bv  hostile  influences,"  and  "created  a  sensation"  at 
hearsal  by  refusing  to  sing  the  new  version  oi  Ins  scene  with  \  enns. 
Wagner  himself  wrote  to  Mme.  Street  that  he  was  not  sure  oi  his  tenor. 
Niemann  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  six  thousand  francs  a  month. 
Tedesco,  the  creator  of  Venus  in  the  Paris  version,  received  the  same 


sum 


Fortunata  Tedesco,  of  Mantua,  may  still  be  remembered  by  the  oldest 
opera-goers  of  this  city,  for  in  1847  she  drew  all  nun  unto  her  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum.  She  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  she  came 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Havana  Opera  Troupe.  When  she  san-.  the 
seats  commanded  a  premium  of  four  or  live  d<  Mars.  1 1  was  in  ' '  Krnani 
that  she  shone  with  dazzling  brilliance,  alt li  he  also  appeared  in 

"Norma,"  "Saffo,"  "The  Barber  of  Sevill  nd  as  Romeo.     Colonel 

W.  W.  Clapp  tells  us,  in  his  "Record  oi  the  Boston  Stage,"  thai  the 
honors  paid  to  her  "attained  their  in  the  (  at  her 

feet  of  a  warm  admirer's  hat  and  cane,  in  token  D  entire  p] 

tration." 

Richard  Grant  White,  whose  appreciation  of  women  was  not  confined 
to  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare,  thu 

"Tedesco  was  a  great,  handsome,  1  ture,  the  picture  of 

lovely  laziness  until  she  was  excited  by  mil  nd   then  she  pouted 

out  floods,  or  rather  gusts,  of  rich,  cl<  md.     She  was  not  a  great 

artist,  but  her  voice  was  so  copious  and  so  musical  that  she  could  not 
be  heard  without  pleasure,  although  it  was  not  of  the  highest  kind." 

She  had  improved  when  she  arrived  at  Paris  in  1*51,  for  Arthur 
Pougin,  an  excellent  judge  of  vocal  art,  praised  not  only  her  form  and 
face  of  ideal  beauty,  but  her  "admirable  knowledge 
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In.  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  standard,-  one  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  by  all 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    tKe 
Standard  tKe  world  over  is 

U/ie  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminefit  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 

The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 

have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.     There  is  no  other 

Piano-player  that  costs  so   much  to  build,  that  controls   such   important 

patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 

all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 

The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :   "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than  the 

Pianola." 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection." 

Josef  Hofmann  says  :   "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors." 

Kubelik  says  :  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

the   only   one   which    could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

which  is  musical  or  artistic." 

Chaminade  says  :   "The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  that  allows  the  player  Jo 

interpret  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires." 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  in 

the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 


THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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the  art  of  singing,  her  intense  passion,  her  indisputable  command  over 
he  emotions.  ...  She  was  a  singer  of  very  great  talent  a  virtuose .who 
possessed  the  skill  and  the  intelligence  of  a  lyric  tragedian.       And  she 
was  versatile,  for  she  shone  in  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy. 

She  created  the  part  of  Venus  at  her  birth,  but  she  was  thirty-five 
when  she  appeared  as  Wagner's  ideal.  Wearied  by  the  endless  re- 
hearsals—there were  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  all-she  grew 
impatient,  and  she  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  marking  Wagner's 

face  with  her  nails.* 

The  criticisms  were  as  a  rule  favorable,  so  far  as  the  singers  were  con- 
cerned Leon  Leroy  was  not  satisfied  with  Niemann,  -whose  voice," 
he  wrote  "is  worn  out  in  the  upper  register,  and  he  therefore  seizes  the 
occasion  to  send  forth  from  time  to  time  inhuman  sounds.  Nor  was 
he  pleased  with  Tedesco :  "She  is  reduced  to  low  tones :  the  rest  of  her 
voice  vanished  during  the  rehearsals"  Gaspenm  confirms  this  last 
statement:  "The  changes  in  the  scene  of  Venus  compelled  Tedesco 
to  begin  again  the  study  of  her  part,  and  the  difficulties  of  intonation 
had  tried  her  voice."  .*.       w 

Important  changes  were  made  for  this  performance  at  I  ans.  \\  aimer 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act,  he  lengthened  the  scene  be- 
tween Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  he  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Uszt  in  180  "With  much  en- 
joyment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  bad  conceived  it.  The  ballet- 
master  in  1861  was  Petipa,  who  in  1895  '  ing  details  concert- 
ing Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.  The  composer  played  to  him  most 
furiously  the  music  of  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of  in<  d  by  each  phase 
of  the  Bacchanale. 

Petipa  remarked:  "Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  man.     Quel  diable  d'homme!" 

In  spite  of  what  Petipa  said  in  his  old  age,  we  know  that  Wagner 
wished  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous  ardor.     The  ballet-ma 
went  as  far  in  this  respect  as  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Opera 

*  Wagner  wrote  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck:  "Mme.  Tedesco,  expressly  engaged  for  me   has  a  superb  head 
for  her  role,  only  the  figure  is  justa  shade  too  ample;  talent  very  considerable  and  well  raited." 
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would  allow.  He  did  not  put  on  the  stage  two  ableaux  *****  the 
2d  of  the  Bacchanale,  "The  Rape  of  Europa  "  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
although  they  were  considered.  To  spare  the  modesty  of  the  ballet 
girls  these  groups  were  to  be  formed  of  artists'  models.  This  idea  was 
abandoned  after  experiments.  Cambon  made  sketches  of  the  mytho- 
logical scenes,  and  these  were  photographed  and  put  on  glass,  to  be 
reproduced  at  the  performance.  The  proofs  are  still  in  the  archives 
of  the  Opera,  but  they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Petipa  for  his  squeamishness.  Gas- 
perini  wrote:  "Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  arranged  by  M. 
Petipa  does  not  respond  to  the  music.  The  fauns  and  nymphs  of 
the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in  the 
Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they 
were  in  the  'Gardens  of  the  Alcazar,'  the  delight  of  'Moorish  kings.'" 
Gasperini  in  another  article  commented  bitterly  on  this  "glacial"  per- 
formance, this  "orgy  at  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school." 

(The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen  at  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
hauser" in  Vienna,  November  22,  1875.) 

"Tannhauser"  was  revived  at  the  Opera,  May  13,  1S95,  with  Van 
Dyck  as  Tannhauser  and  Lucienne  Breval  as  Venus.  There  were 
thirty-three  performances  that  year,  nineteen  in  1896,  seven  in  1897, 
seven  in  1898,  sixteen  in  1899,  sixteen  in  1900,  sixteen  in  1901,  six  in 
1902,  and  fifteen  in  1903. 

There  is  much  interesting  information  about  the  first  Parisian  pro- 
duction of  the  opera  in  Wagner's  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis  (London  and  New  York,  1905). 
For  his  description  of  the  Bacchanale  see  pp.  219-22;,.  Of  the  original 
version  he  said:  "This  court  of  Frail  Venus  was  the  palpable  weak 
spot  in  my  work:  without  a  good  ballet  in  its  day,  I  had  to  manage 
with  a  few  coarse  brush-strokes  and  thereby  ruined  much;  for  I  left 
this  Venusberg  with  an  altogether  tame  and  ill  defined  impression, 
consequently  depriving  myself  of  the  momentous  background  against 
which  the  ensuing  tragedy  is  to  upbuild  its  harrowing  tale.  .  .  .  But 
I  also  recognize  that,  when  I  wrote  my  'Tannhauser, '  I  could  not 
have  made  anything  like  what  is  needed  here;    it  required  a  greater 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 
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Standard  Repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
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As  a  preparation  for  symphony  concerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
young  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL   POPULAR   COURSE    FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

Music  of  the  Great  Composers. 

Characteristic  examples  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Wagner,  accompa- 
nied by  scores  of  each  work,  easy  lesson  papers  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  and  authoritative  music  rolls  edited  by  Paul  Morgan. 

Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation,  from 
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HOME  STUDY  (especially  for  young  people). 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES  of  all  grades. 
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Messrs.  M.  STEINERT  <&  SONS  COMPANY 
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mastery  by  far,  which  only  now  have  I  attained:  now  that  I  have 
written  Isolde's  last  transfiguration,  at  last  I  could  find  alike  the  right 
close  for  the  'Fliegende  Hollander'  overture,  and  also— the  horrors  of 
this  Venusbere"  Wagner  in  the  same  letter  (Paris,  April  10,  i860) 
sneaks  of  his  purpose  to  introduce  in  the  scene  "the  northern  Stromkarl, 
emerging  with  his  marvellous  big  fiddle  from  the  foaming  water,"  and 
playing  up  for  a  dance. 

*  * 

The  cast  of  the  first  performance  at  Dresden  was  as  follows  :— 

Hermann  Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitter- 
wurzer-  Waither,  Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar, 
Risse;  Elisabeth,  Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroder  -  Devnent ;  a  young 
shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre  ; 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Waither,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt ;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover."  The  Bacchanale  was  performed  from 
manuscript  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  28,   1873. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Lichtmay  as  Elisabeth;  Roemer  as 
Venus ;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser ;  Vierling,  Wolfram ;  and  Franosch 
as  the  Landgrave. 


* 
*  * 


The  part  of  Tannhauser  was  created  by  Joseph  Alois  Tichatschek 
(1807-86),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House  from  1838 
to  1872.  The  part  of  Venus  was  created  by  Wilhelmine  Schroder- 
Devrient  (1804-60).     The  passionate  lovers  of  the  story  were  shown 
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on  the  stage  as  mature  persons  of  discreet  years,  for  the  Tannhauser 
was  thirty-eight  years  old  and  Venus  was  in  her  forty-first  year. 

Tichatschek  was  for  years  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House ;  but 
there  were  cavillers  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  He 
was  a  dramatic,  not  a  lyric  singer.  He  was  accused  of  stiffness  in  gest- 
ure and  certain  mannerisms  that  grew  upon  him  while  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Schroder-Devrient.  His  voice  was  not  naturally  free 
or  flexible,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  Italian  operas  of  the  repertory 
of: the  period.  "Al.  Sincerus,"  the  author  of  "Das  Dresdner  Hofthe- 
ater"  (1852),  does  not  attempt  to  suppress  the  criticisms  unfavorable 
to  his  hero:  on  the  contrary,  he  publishes  them  at  length,  and  then  he 
exclaims  in  a  fine  burst:  "Tichatschek  is  a  German  singer.  We  are 
in  Germany,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  not  without  old  and  new  German 
works,  which  can  stand  honorably  in  competition  with  the  new  Italian 
weak  and  sickly  productions." 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  outsider,  an  acute,  most  expe- 
rienced, discriminating  judge  of  singing.  Henry  F.  Chorley  heard 
Tichatschek  in  several  operas,  among  them  "Tannhauser."  lie  wrote 
of  him:  "Among  the  tenors  of  Germany,  Ilerr  Tichat9chek  bears  a 
high  reputation;  and  few,  in  any  country,  have  ever  crossed  tli 
with  an  ampler  proportion  of  natural  advantages.  He  is  of  the  right 
height,  handsome,  his  voice  strong,  sweet,  and  extensive,  taking  the 
altissimo  notes  of  its  register  in  chesl    tones,     lb-   p<  d,   too,   in 

1839,  a  youthful  energy  of  manner  calculated  t«.  gain  the  favor  of  all 
who  hear  and  see  him.  But,  on  returning  to  Dresden  in  [840,  1  found 
that  he  had  abused  this  energy  to  the  evident  deterioration  of  Ins  voice 
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and  style;  and  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  a  few  seasons  more  may 
rivet  him  in  bad  habits  never  to  be  thrown  off,  such  as  sink  their  owner 
among  the  disappointing  legion  of  those  who  'might  have  done  great 
things.'" 

After  Chorley  had  heard  "Tannhauser"  at  Dresden  in  the  forties 
he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  great  scene  in  the  third  act:    "I  remember 
the  howling,  whining,  bawling  of  Herr  Tichatschek  (to  sing  or  vocally 
to  declaim  this  scene  is  impossible)." 

In  Germany  the  tradition  still  lives  that  Tichatschek  was  the  ideal 
Tannhauser.  Yet  Wagner  wrote  of  him  to  Liszt:  "In  spite  of  his 
voice  Tichatschek  did  not  bring  out  many  points  that  have  not  proved 
beyond  the  reach  of  far  less  gifted  singers.  He  has  only  brilliance  or 
suavity,  not  one  single  true  accent  of  grief."  For  his  sake  Wagner  was 
obliged  to  make  several  cuts  and  minor  omissions. 

Wilhelmine  Schroder-Devrient  (1804-60)  created  the  part  of  Venus. 
She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner ;  she  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
desire  to  make  the  German  operatic  stage  still  more  illustrious ;  she  was 
delighted  with  his  enthusiasm,  his  scorn  of  the  conventionalities;  and 
some  say  that  she  shared  his  revolutionary  views  concerning  politics. 
According  to  Glasanap- Ellis's  biography  of  Wagner:  "Only  out  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  author  did  she  finally  consent  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Venus,  but  with  the  remark  that  she  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it  unless  she  were  to  appear  in  fleshings  from  top  to  toe; 
'and  that,'  she  added  with  mock  seriousness,  'you  could  scarcely  expect 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1905-1906. 


Brahms 


Symphony  No.  i 


Dvorak 


Elgar 


Concerto  for  Violoncello 
Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke 

(a)  Chanson  de  Nuit;  (b)  Chanson  de  Matin 


Goldmark 


Concert  Overture,  "In  the  Spring" 


Rubin  Goldmark 


Overture  to  "Hiawatha" 


Grieg 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte 
Mr.  George  Proctor 


D'Indy,  Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air  for  Orchestra  and  Pianoforte 

(Mr.  Heinrich  Gkbhard,  Pianist.) 


Liszt  . 


Symphonic  Poem,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph" 


Mendelssohn 


Concerto  for  Violin 
Professor  Willy  Hess 


Tschaikowski 


Symphony  No.  4 


Wagner 

Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser." 
Overture  from  "Tannhauser." 
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of  a  woman  like  me.'  The  jest  stood  cover  to  a  very  solid  reason :  the 
miseries  of  her  private  life  had  made  this  role  a  peculiarly  trying  one 
teSderJ)e?rient.»  As  Wagner  himself  said:  « The  exceptional 
demands  of  this  role  were  doomed  to  non-fulfilment,  because  irreparable 
circumstances  deprived  her  of  the  unembarrassment  required  by  her 
task." 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"     .     .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 
"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  tne  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff ; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehman n ;  Walther,  Lotti;  Bite- 
rolf,  Vorchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs. 
Siedenburg;  Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was 
beyond  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but 
little  to  do  in  the  opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  Society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 


If  Mozart  had  written  an  autobiography,  it  would  be  in  your  library. 

A  veritable  autobiography  is  "  Mozart :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as 
Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  which  H.  E.  Krehbiel  has  edited.  The 
people,  books,  and  music  which  influenced  Mozart,  his  loves  and  hates,  are 
here  set  forth.'    Price,  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

A  descriptive  circular  on  application  to  the  publisher, 


B,  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  in    E  major 
3-4,  m  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dieh,  o  Hdmath 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  given,  at  first  piano  by  low,,-  wood 
wind  instruments  and  horns,  then  fortissimo  with  the  melody  in  the 
trombones  against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to 
a  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons.     They  that  delight  in  tag 
ging  motives  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the 
first  melody  the  "Religious  Motive,  or  the  Motive  of  Faith."     The 
ascending  phrase  given  to  the  'cellos  is  called  the  "Motive  of  Contri- 
tion," and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  in  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  in  the  violas,  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot ; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountian;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is|thundered  out  byitrombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony  in  the  rest  of  the.  orchestra. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale,  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Priest,  A.R.C.O. 
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or  4  Trinity  Street,  Hartford. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher, 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


OSCAR    KOENIG, 

Teacher  of  Violin. 

Studio,  71  Church  Street, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public  performance 

and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-music*  lea. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


CITY  HALL,  FITCHBURG. 
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OF 
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THE 
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PIANO 


During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following  : 

( 


HAROLD  BAUER 


I 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,   Wilhelm  Grricke, 

Conductor. 
Pittsburgh  Orchestfi  .  i  mil  l'aur.  Conductor 
Indianap  hestra,    Hani    Schneider,    Cofl 

doctor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 


k  Stock,   Coiuliu  tor. 
1. 1,  Wilhelm  ' 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


(Chicago  Orch( 
Boston  Symphony 
Conductor. 

.v  York    Philharmonic    <  »u  hestra,  Felix  Wein 
)  gartner,  Conductor. 

I  Philadelphia  1,  Com! 

\  Kneisel  Quartet. 


ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

EMIL  PAUR  .      .     . 
HEINRIGH  GEBHARD    . 

VINCENT  D'INDY   .     , 
ALFRED  De  VOTO  .     . 


phony  I         aatra,  Wilhelm  fiericke, 
\  Conductor. 

i  Haven  I  >rchestra,  Horatio  W.  Parker,  Con- 
ductor. 
/  Chicag*  k    Stock,  Condui  tor. 

\  Adamouski   Trio. 

Pittsburgh  <  >rchestra. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  C«ricke, 
doctor. 

Kneisel  Ouartet. 


(Kneisel  Qua] 
J  Longy  Club. 

(Boston    Orcheatral    Club,  Georges  Ixmgy,   Cw 
<  ductor. 

f  Longy  Club. 


492  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 

{Opposite  Institute  of  Technology) 


Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mahn,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Violins. 
Barleben,  C  Sehuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara.  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adainowski,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 

Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
MQller   F. 


Clarinets.  Bass  Clarinet. 

Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A.  Fritzsche,  O. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.  Regestein,  E- 

Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Debuchy,  A. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A. 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 

Cymbals. 
Senia.  T. 


Tuba. 
Dworak,  J.  F. 

Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Tympani, 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian. 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C.  F.      Sauerquell,  J. 
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PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  lor  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
ol  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Boston  CITY  HALL 

Symphony  §       Fitchburg. 

^  1  a  <f     TweQty-*tfth  Season,  J905-J906. 

U  rCfivS  Lfcl  Seventh  Concert  in  Fitchburg, 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor, 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  5, 

AT  EIGHT. 


PROGRAMME* 
Weber Overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy         .         .  Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Tschaikowsky     .         .  Theme  and  Variations  from  Suite  No.  3,  in  G  major, 

Op.  55 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro ;  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


SOLOIST: 
Professor  WILLY  HESS. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HAROMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  employed   for  th 
four   years    in    the   manufacture   of   these 
instruments    has    produced     a    piano     with     a 
pure   musical    tone.       Beside  s]nQ    tms 

tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with  use. 


Established  in  1842. 


information. 


Hardman,    Peck    {%f    Co.,    Makers 

Ftoh    Avenue    and    19th    Street,    New    York 


Overture,  "Dsr  Freischutz" 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber 


(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  i786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  ,826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz  " a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1 8* 
It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre,  Sehauspielhaus' 
erected  by  Schmkel  m  1819-21,  to  replace  the  original  building,  S 
was  burned  down  m  1817.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  opera 
was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and  Folk-song 
were  encored ,  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were  stormily 
applauded.     Everything   went   exceedingly  well,    and   was   sung   con 

am7t„      /Wa?  ^alled  before  the  certain,  and  took  Mad.  (sic)  Seidler 
and  Mile,  (sic)  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.     'Soli  Deo  Gloria,:"     Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,   and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary,  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischiitz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Briihl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Wreber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  B.armann,  the  brilliant 
clarinettist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in 
the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.     The  overture  was  therein  de- 


NEW   CYCLES   OF  SONGS 


Garden  of  Kama 

Two  keys 

Songs  of  Travel 

For  Baritone 

Songs  of  the  Hill 

Two  keys 

Three  Song  Poems 

Two  keys 

Three  Traditional  Ulster  Airs 

A  Shropshire  Lad 

A  Dream  of  Flowers 

Songs  of  the  Desert 

Two  keys 

In  Sunshine  and  Shadow 

Two  keys 

Camella 

Bohemian  Songs 

The  Life  of  a  Rose 

On  Jhelum  River  (A  Kashmira  Love  Story) 

By  Alma  Goetz 

Ralph  Vaughn  Williams 

Landon  Ronald 

S.  Coleridge-Taylor 

H.  Harty 

A.  Somervell 

J.  Clifford 

G.  H.  Clutsam 

Landon  Ronald 

Graham  Peel 

Joseph  Holbrooke 

Liza  Lehmann 

Amy  Woodeford-Finden 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East  17th  Street,    NEW  YORK 


Songs  by 

CHARLES 
FONTEY/N 

MA/NNEY 


OPUS  1 

When  Two  who  have  Loved  are  Parting 
Stars  in  Heaven  shining 
My  Thought  is  of  Thee 
Thou  who  of  the  Heavens  art 
My  True  Love  hath  my  Heart 
Sweetheart,  Sigh  no  More 


Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul 

II  ti  14      •«  M 

Thy  Redeemer  Liveth 


OPUS  2 


OPUS  3 

When  Gazing  in  thine  Eyes  so  Dear 

Comes  my  Love  To-day  ? 

Dedication 

Yonder  now  the  Sun  is  sinking 

Orpheus  with  his  Lute     . 


I)  minor 
1) 

D-nat 
A -flat 
G  flat 
A  flat 

Eflat 

I 

at 

1 
I 

Dflat 
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OPUS   11 

May  Morning 

Henceforth,  O  Love         .... 

I  Love,  and  the  World  is  Mine 

I  Love,  and  the  World  is  Mine.     (Violin 

Obbligato) 

OPUS  1 

Ere  the  Moon  begins  to  rise    . 

A  Token  ..... 

N 

A  Song  of  April       .... 
O  Captain!  My  Captain.     (Bass  Song) 
Sparkin'  by  de  Gate.     (Vira)  . 

DUET 

My  Soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord,    (hoprano 
and  Tenor)        ..... 
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Copies  sent  for  examination 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


scribed  as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasv 
and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  y 


* 

*     * 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.      After  ei^ht  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.     Th £  secdon of  the 

Sto^^t^T^-?  a7  ^  Wkh  SUb^Uent  stagTaetiom 
Alter  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 

of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  bodv  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  fa 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 


The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  New  York,  March  2,  1825.  The 
chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce,  Woodhull,  and  Clarke. 
Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael  Kelly,  singer  and  the  author 
of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described  as  "rather  masculine  in 
appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distinguished  for  "richness  and  ele- 
gance." She  had  "never-failing  animal  spirits,  good  humor,  and 
vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who  left  her  as  soon  as  she 
failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  in  his  "Music 
in  America"  (New  York,  1883),  says  that  Mrs.  de  Luce  was  the  wife  of 
the  orchestra  leader.  Agathe  was  named  Bertha  in  the  version;  and 
Aennchen,  Linda.  "Of  course,  the  opera  was  not  given  in  its  entirety: 
parts  of  it  were  'adapted.'  The  piece  seems  to  have  had  a  long  run. 
The  incantation  scene  was  the  great  theatrical  excitement  of  the  day," 
Ritter  gives  the  date  of  the  first  performance  as  March  2,  1825,  but 
see  Ireland's  "Records  of  the  New  York  Stage."  The  date  1823, 
given  by  Richard  Grant  White  in  his  "Opera  in  New  York,"  is  incorrect. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIBMEB,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Piano  Music  for  Four  Hands 

from 

SCHIDMER'S  LIBfiABY  OF  MUSICAL  CLASSICS 

At  prices  considerably  less  than  the  original  foreign  editions. 

BIZET.                        L'Arlesienne  (two  suites) $1.50 

BRAHMS.                   Four  Symphonies 2.50 

BRAHMS.  The  same  singly,  each 75 

HOFMANN,  H.          Italian  Love  Song i-oo 

JENSEN                       Wedding  Music 1.25 

LISZT.                         Les  Preludes i-oo 

RAFF.                         Lenore  Symphony 2.00 

TSCHAIKOWSKI.     Fifth  Symphony,  Em 1.50 

TSCHAIKOWSKI.     Sixth  Symphony  (Pathetique) r.50 


New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Founded   1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  con na  ted  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  d 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  \th  of  more  than  fifty 

years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 
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The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  in  Boston  by  a  company  of 
which  Charks  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief^ger 
in  the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera  or 
rather  an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  an- 
nounced as  Caspar  and  Mrs.  Bernard  *  as  Linda.  Especial  attention 
was  called  to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr  Broad 
and  for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature 
of  a  miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played 
as  early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  bv  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  complete  performance  was  in  Italian  on  January  27,  i860, 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  when  Mme.  Colson,  Mme.  Strakosch,  Stigelli', 
Junca,  Quent,  and  Muller  were  the  chief  singers. 

The  first  performance  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when  the 
chief  singers  were  Frederici,  Canissa,  Habelmann,  and  Graff. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Vioun,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Barthou>y 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  I,eipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 

♦Mrs.  Bernard  was  a  Miss  Tilden.  Colonel  Clapp's  statement,  in  his  "Records  of  the  Boston  Stage" 
(p.  256),  that  "Der  Freischutz"  was  produced  in  1827  by  Horn  and  Mrs.  Knight,  is  not  supported  by 
newspapers  of  that  year. 


IT'S  A 


FOWNES 


THAT'S  ALL  YOU 
NEED  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  A  GLOVE. 
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writing  the  cadenza.     The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  firsf  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  sola 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  no'n  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


Piano 


Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing  to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


EVERETT   PIANO    COMPANY 

ALBANY  AND  WAREHAM  STREETS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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This  concerto  has  been  played  by  many  distinguish,.!  riolinbtl  who 
have  visited  Boston.      It  has  been  played  at  the  Symphon 
m  Boston  by  Alfred  de  Seve  (February   iS,  Willis 

(December  26,  1885),  C.  M.  Loeffler  (December  n,  18S 
(March  23,  1895),  Leonora  Jackson  (February  17,   1900)    and 
nandez-Arbos  (October  24,  1903). 


Theme  and  Variations  from  Sum;  X 


o. 


Op.   5 

FETE! 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  M 

Petersburg,   November  6,    1893.) 

Tschaikowsky's  Suite  No.  3,  in  G  major,  was  composed  in  It 

was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russ 
Musical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  January  24,   1SS5,  *hen  Hans 
Biilow  conducted  it.     The  first  performance  in  Ww  York  was  at  om 
Theodore  Thomas's  Popular  Concerts,    November  24,  first 

performance  in   Boston  was   at  a  concert  of  the   Boston   Symph 
Orchestra,  October  17,  1891.     Tschaikowsky  conducted  it  with  son* 
his  other  works  at  the  music  festival  in  New  York  for  the  dedication 
of  Carnegie  Hall:    1891,  May  5,  Festival  March;    May  7,  Suite   " 
May  8,  "Pater  Noster"  and  "Legend";    May  9,  Pianoforte  Corio 
No.  1,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe. 

The  suite  is  in  four  movements,  Elegie,  Valse  m61ancoli<|iK\  9cher 


iVOSCaPIANOS 


Have  been  established 
54  Years     %    < 

and  are  receiving  more        / 
[favorable  comments  to-day  f : 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint 
[than  all  other  makes  combined. 

We  challenge 

Comparisons. 

The  Secret 

of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Piano. 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparison 
of  piano  tone  is  mac 


iyose  <sl  sons  piano  co. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Hass. 


,,,,,,  ,,„,  variazioni.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  of  them  inter- 
t|  'vablc  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
'.bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass 
tuha  a  sot  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  tn- 
SSe,  tamtourinc,  harp,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Max  Erd- 
mannsddrfer,*  who  was  then  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music 
i.l y,  Moscow. 

[V  Tema  con  variazioni.  The  simple  theme,  G  major,  2-4,  is  sung 
l,v  first  violins  with  accompaniment  of  detached  chords  ^ 

Variation  1.  The  theme  is  given  to  all  the  strings  (pizzicato)  in 
octaves;   flutes  and  clarinets  are  in  counterpoint  above. 

2  The  first  and  second  violins  are  as  one  voice,  concertante,  in  rapid 
thirty-second  passages  throughout.     Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 

horns,  accompany. 

1  For  three  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons.  The  theme  is 
first  played  as  upper  voice  by  first  flute.  In  the  second  section  the  sec- 
ond clarinet  plays  the  continuation  of  the  theme,  which  is  ended  by  the 
flute.     The   other    instruments   are   for   the   most    part   in   elaborate 

polyphony.  . 

4.  For  full  orchestra  (B  minor),  "pochissimo  meno  animate .  The 
chief  theme  is  now  below  and  now  above.  'Cellos,  clarinets,  and 
English  horn  in  unison  give  peculiar  richness  to  the  theme. 

5.  For  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  strings.  G  major,  allegro 
vivace,  3-4.  A  fugato,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  theme  serves  as  chief  theme  for  contrapuntal  treatment. 

6.  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  A  snare-drum  is  added  to  the  instruments 
used  in  the  preceding  variation.  The  theme  is  like  unto  the  tarantella 
motive.  The  dance  is  furiously  loud  until  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
solemn  choral  of  the  next  variation. 

7.  2-4.  Wood-wind  instruments  play  the  theme  transformed  into 
a  choral. 

8.  Adagio,  3-4.  In  this  variation  as  well  as  in  the  next  there  is  the 
suggestion  of  folk- tunes.     The   harmonies   of   this   variation   are   not 

♦Max  Erdmannsdorfer  died  at  Munich,  February  14,  1905.  Born  at  Nuremberg  on  June  14,  1848,  he 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  and  with  Rietz  at  Dresden.  He  was  court  conductor  at  Sondershausen 
(1871-80),  then  he  lived  for  a  time  at  Leipsic.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  at 
Moscow  from  1882  to  1889,  and  he  founded  at  Moscow  in  1885  a  students'  orchestral  society.  From  1889  to 
1895  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic  concerts  and  Singakademie  at  Bremen.  In  1895  he  moved  to  Munich, 
but  conducted  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society's  concerts  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  winters  of  1895-96 
and  1896-97.  In  1897  he  was  court  conductor  at  Munich  and  teacher  in  the  Akademie  der  Tonkunst,  but 
he  resigned  both  positions  toward  the  end  of  1898,  and  in  1897  he  gave  up  conducting  the  Akademie  concerts. 
The  University  of  Warsaw  made  him  a  professor  in  1886.  He  wrote  an  overture,  "Xarziss,"  choral  works, 
songs,  and  piano  pieces.  He  married  in  1874  Pauline  Fichtner  (born  Oprawill  in  1847  at  Vienna),  a  pupil 
of  Liszt  and  a  celebrated  pianist  and  teacher. 

Do  you  Know  about  "  Masters  in  Art"  ? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES    CSL    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  arti<  li 
nized  as  the  standard, —  one  that  is  made  a  bas 

competing  article 

Among    Piano-players    the 
Standard  the  world  over  is 

S>6e  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  I 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 
a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unht 
of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-e??iinent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 
The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.     There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls   such   important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than  the 

Pianola."  ,    .         , 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection. 

Tn«ipf  Hofmann  savs :  "  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors. 

Kubelik  s^s     "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

S   only one   which   could  be  considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

l^^J^^^^^^e^y  instrument  that  all°WS  thC  Player"° 
PntTreftL  ieiing  and  the  emotion  that  (he  work  which  he  interprets  inspires. 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  m 

the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  nea*  34th  Steet,  New  York 


modern  in  tonality:  they  hark  back  to  the  old  folk-song— church- 
modes.  The  preceding  choral  goes  into  a  tremolo  of  divided  violins, 
and  the  English  horn  sings  a  characteristic  melody,  adagio,  molto  can- 
tabile  ed  espressivo.  ■ 

9.  Full  orchestra  with  solo  violin.  A  major,  allegro  molto  vivace, 
2-4.  Two  dance  measures  are  constantly  repeated.  The  melody  is 
in  the  violins,  and  a  clarinet  and  the  horns  accompany  with  tonic  and 
dominant  chords  on  a  dominant  pedal.  There  is  a  climax  (piu  presto) ; 
it  is  followed  by  a  cadenza  for  solo  violin,  which  leads  into  the  next 
variation. 

10.  B  minor,  allegro  vivo  e  un  poco  rubato,  3-8.  Chiefly  a  capri- 
cious solo  for  violin,  with  accompaniment,  for  the  most  part,  of  detached 
chords. 

11.  B  major,  moderato  mosso,  4-4.  A  variation  built  upon  a  tonic 
pedal.  At  the  end  the  basses  descend  to  the  low  F-sharp,  and  prepare 
the  pedal-point  of  the  Finale. 

12.  Finale.  Polacca.  Moderato  maestoso  e  brillante,  3-4.  A  drum - 
roll  on  the  low  F-sharp  with  blare  of  horns  gives  the  signal  for  a  festival. 
Violins  and  flutes  in  ascending  triplets  include  initial  tones  of  the  theme. 
The  pace  grows  livelier;  the  triplets  are  changed  into  sixteenths. 
Trombones  (fj  marcatissimo)  announce  a  fragment  of  the  theme, 
which  soon  is  sounded  in  diminution  by  the  same  instruments.  There 
is  a  mighty  crescendo  with  constant  drum -roll  on  F-sharp,  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  basses,  and  after  a  dramatic  ritardando  the  polacca 
begins  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  beat  of  drums  and  crash  of  cymbals. 
The  contrasting  melody  is  sung  by  all  the  violins  and  violas.  Trum- 
pets and  trombones  remember  snatches  of  the  theme  for  variations. 
Much  of  the  introduction  to  the  polacca  is  repeated,  as  is  the  dance 
itself,  and  a  poco  piu  mosso  brings  the  end. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  mIx\or,  Op.  67     .     Ludwig   van   Bketiiovkn 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;    died  at  Vienna,  March  1 6,   1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that,  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1 804-1 806, — he  was  also  busier!  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony  in  B-flat. 


THF     NATION  Al  Founded  by 

A/^*ir>r-Am  #IV/lirtL  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber. 
CONSERVATORY  Incorporated  in  1885  and 

AF     Ml  ICI/^     r\C  chartered  in  1891  by 

VM       IVIUol  V,     Ol"  special  act  of  Congress. 


AMERICA  47m49  West  25th  street' 

NEW  YORK. 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Hemroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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Holds  America's  Highest  Prize 


BAKER'S 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

Absolutely  pure,  with  a  most 
delicious  flavor,  made  by  a 
scientific  blending  of  the  best 
cocoa  beans  grown  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.    It  is 
backed  by  1 26  years  of  suc- 
cessful   manufacture   and  by 
46  highest  awards  in  Europe 
and   America, — an  unparal- 
leled record  of  achievement. 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine, 
with  the  trade-mark  on  the  package. 

Directions  for  preparing  more  than  one  hundred  dainty 
dishes  in  our  Choice  Recipe  Book,  sent  free  on  request. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780       DORCHESTER,  HASS. 
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The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heil- 
Wmtadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
St«^  it  was  published  in  April  ,  809, 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  \\  ten    \  ienna    I  decern 
her  70    1808     All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven:    the   symphony  de 
scribed  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Rewllections  of 
Life  in  the  Country.'  in  F  major,  No.  5/   I  A,\  l*'^'  \ 

sum  by  Josephine  Kilitzkv;   Hymn  with  Latin  -run  1,1  church 

style    with  chorus  and  solos;    Piano  Cone  by    Beethoven; 

Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);   "Sanctus     with  Latin  text 
written  in  church  stvle,   with  chonis   and   *  .los 

solo-    Fantasie  for  piano,  "into  which  the  full  s  little 

by  little   and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in    the   Fin  1  he  elm- 

cert  began  at  half-past  six.     We  know  nothing  almut   the  pecuniary 

result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  Am  line 

Milder,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1  785,  tl  I     eth<  >ven 

wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was  eh  ~  liappime^TO  m«t 

Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who  was  conrtin;  I   in  sti  .•    rds 

called  him  "stupid  ass!"     Hauptmann,   \vli«.  v 
tive  person,  forbade  Pauline  t  and  she  <>1 

Hauptmann  in    1810,   blazed   as   a   star   at    1  1 S A, 

sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  di< 

Antonia  Campi,  born  MJklasiewii  l>ut   her 

husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  1  nnl  he 

gave  a  rude  refusal.     Campi,  who  died  in  I   Munii 

a  remarkable  singer:    she  1>  •  u   f<mr 

pairs  of  twins  and  one  tri<  ^  of  triplet 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzkv  (t><  >rn  in  in         \h, 

perfido."     She  was  badly  fri  md 

could  not  sing  a  note.     Rock  el  says  a  a  »rdial  •••  I  lehind  tin- 

scenes;   that  it  was  too  strong,  and   tl  uencv 

Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  1 
"That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  m<  • 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 

art  of development.—  D' Israeli.  Kill  I 

MUSIC  EDUCATION   MOlUCrSi 

Mothers!!    I 
Mothers!!! 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

•>y  MILL 
lor    thru    CHILDREN 
I    wnl    PERT  I 

M.S. 

ALLAYS  all  PAIN,  »nd  Sold 

every  part  of  the  world.     B«  tor* 

«>d  *••  i      -   1  ••  lag       >rup  "  and 

ttie  no  other  kind.     Tw«tj-ove  cnu  a  L**U« 


For 

All  Students  and  Teachers  of 
Music 


CALVIN  BRAINERD   CADY 
VILLA  WHITNEY  WHITE 
HELEN  HOWARD  WHITIXG 
ELIZABETH  FYFFE 
LINDA  EKMAN 


SEND    FOR    ANNOUNCE/IENT   to 
CALVIN   B.  CADY 

Suites  312-314,  Pierce  Building,  oppotite 
the  Public  Library,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Che  new  musical  education 

FOR   PIANOLA  OW/NERS 

Endorsed  by  Harvard  University  and  fifty  other 
Leading  Institutions. 


What  has  n  I  iermany  the  most  musical  of  nations  ? 

MUSIC  IN   THE  HOME. 

The  i    PIANOLA  enables  you  to  review  the 

ndard  R  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  IN  YOUR 
OWN  II 

As  a  tncerts  it  is  an  indispensable  aid. 

The  masterworks  of  music  become  as  familiar  to 
\  OUttg  and  old  as  household  words. 

SPECIAL  POPULAR  COURSE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

M 

Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
hubcr.  inn,  Chopin,   and   Wagner,  accompa- 

vNou   |  i)y  Thomas  Whitney 

by  I'.uil  Morgan. 

Courses  in    Musical  Appreciation,  from 

jit.         *&«>  $,°°-       i  n 

MMAtY   Of    1'Ki' 

•°  —        •       |sSlii'i£r}  *" 

.Is,  4   Scores  ~|       ~  ,- 

I    ,  Paper.    }     $35 

Single  Lessons,  $10  each. 

Smtal'lr  *    r 

.ng  people). 
K. 
w  ORK    IN   SM/ 

I  all  gra 

Further  inform.*  !•>' 

Carroll  Hrml  (  hilton.  Librarian, 

MUSIC    LOVERS*    LIBRARY, 

Aeolian    Hall.    SM    FiftK    Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Messrs.  M.  STEINERT   (&  SONS  COMPANY 

1G2   Boylston  Street,   Boston 
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terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although  wrapped  in  furs 
and  cloaks/''  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dramatic  colorature." 
Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said  von  Ledebur,  but  all 
her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she  gained  upper  tones. 

The  svmphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in  the 
last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are  added. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  con- 
centrated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation :  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth 
the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt. 
Now,  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries;  and 
now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound 
self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in 
chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 

*  Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  his  essays. 
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with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholv  sober- 
ness of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme 
at  first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  ac- 
companiment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase 
for  wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonal- 
lty  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes 
of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase  represented 
always  m  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the 
hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  impression. 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which  are 
not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which  you 
feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious;  the  orchestration,  more 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzo-forte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolic- 
some elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise 
of  his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears 
in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked,  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons. 
...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat 
and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows 
struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the 
general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the 
tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained 
for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different 
tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to 
preserve  the  feeling  of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — 
how  will  this  mystery  of  harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations 
of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which 
now  take  part  in  the  movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the 
chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  ob- 
stinately their  tonic  C :  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones 
which  have  not  yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme 
of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale  begins." 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 


If  Mozart  had  written  an  autobiography,  it  would  be  in  your  library. 

A  veritable  autobiography  is  "  Mozart :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as 
Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  which  H.  E.  Krehbiel  has  edited.  The 
people,  books,  and  music  which  influenced  Mozart,  his  loves  and  hates,  are 
here  set  forth.     Price,  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

A  descriptive  circular  on  application  to  the  publisher, 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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Hiss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
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WILLIAM  KITTREDGE 


TENOR  SOLOIST 

And  Teacher  of  Singing. 
160  Boylston  Street,   Boston. 


.1  E.  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
COACHING. 
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SQUARE.  BOSTON. 

Tel.,  Back  Bay  1576-* . 

Wkdnmdays  in  Portland,  Mains. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,   Boston. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Preparation  for  public   performance 
and  Teachers'  Course. 

Monthly  lecture-muticmles. 

1  West  1 04th  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  NORTHAMPTON. 


Boston  Symptionu  Orcliestia 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


PROGRAMME 


OF 


GRAND  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  25, 
AT  EIGHT  PRECISELY. 


With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale, 


Published  by  C  A.  ELLIS,  Manage*, 
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THE 


PIANO 


During  the  musical  season  of  1 905-1 906  is  being  played  in  prin- 
cipal cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  in  Recital,  before  Musi- 
cal Clubs,  leading  musical  organizations,  with  the  great  orchestras, 
and  by  the  greatest  pianists,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
following : 

(Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Conductor. 
Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur,  Conductor. 
linilULU    unULII        .  ,  ^Indianapolis    Orchestra,    Hans    Schneider,    Co»- 

/  ductor. 

'  Kneisel  Quartet. 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 


Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
New  York   Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Felix  Weiii- 

gartner,  Conductor. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel,  Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

/  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
\  Conductor. 

ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA    Newd"cav0ern  °rches,ra  Horatio  w  Parker- Con 

Chicago  Orchestra,  Frederick  Stock,  Conductor. 
Adamowski  Trio. 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra. 


EMIL  PAUR  .       . 

HEINRICH  GEBHARD    . 

VINCENT  D'INDY   .     .     1 Kneisel  <*•»«« 

/  Longy  Club. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

Conductor. 
Kneisel  Quartet. 


ALFRED  De  VOTO  .  j  Bostdu«orrchestral  club' Georges  Longy'  Con 

(  Longy  Club. 


Jto0n&?JkmImGk 


492  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 

{Opposite  Institute  of  Technology) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


PERSONNEL. 


Twenty-fifth  Season,  1905-1906. 


WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conducts* 


Adamowski,  T. 
Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 
Moldauer,  A. 


First  Violins 
Hess,  Willy,  Concertmeister. 
Ondricek,  K.  Mann,  F. 

Krafft,  W.  Eichheim,  H. 

Hoffmann,  J.  Fiedler,  E. 

Strube,  G.  Rissland,  K. 


Second  Viouns. 
Barleben,  C.  Schuchmann,  F.  E.       Kurth,  R. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Tischer-Zeitz,  H.  Goldstein,  S. 

Fiumara,  P.  Marble,  E.  B.  Berger,  H. 

Swornsbourne,  W.  W.  Eichler,  J.  Edw. 


Zach,  M. 
Ferir,  E. 
Heindl,  H. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 
Adamowski,  J. 


KeUer,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 


Violas. 
Sauer,  G.  F.  Hoyer,  H. 

Kolster,  A.  Kluge,  M. 

Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Loeffler,  E.  Barth,  C. 

Nagel,  R.  Heindl,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Basses. 
Bareither,  G.  Butler,  H. 

Seydel,  T.  Gerhardt,  G. 


Bak,  A. 
Sokoloff,  N. 
Mullaly,  J.  C. 


Kuntz,  A. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Traupe,  W. 


Krauss,  O.  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Hadley,  A. 
Nast,  L. 


Schurig,  R 
Elkind,  S. 


Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A.  Brooke,  A 

Fox,  Paul  Maquarre,  D. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G.  Sautet,  G 

Lenom,  C. 


English  Horn. 
Miiller  F. 


Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G.      Mimart,  P.      Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Sadoni,  P.         Regestein,  E- 
Helleberg,  J. 


Hackebarth,  A. 
Hess,  M. 

Trumpets 
Kloepfel,  L.  Mann,  J.  F. 

Brenton,  H.  E.  Merrill,  C. 

Harp.  Tuba. 

Schuecker,  H.  Dworak,  J.  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Fritzsche,  O. 

CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Debuehy,  A. 


Horns. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Phair,  J. 


Hain,  F. 
Schumann,  C. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C.  Mausebach,  A 

Kenfield,  L.  S. 


Tympani. 
Rettberg,  A. 


Drums. 
Ludwig,  C.  R. 


Cymbals 
Seaia,  T. 


Triangle,  etc. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Bass  Drum.         Castanets.  Librarian 

Bower,  H.  Ludwig,  C  F       Satierquell.   I 


PIANO  that  has  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
Eighty-two  years,  which  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished by  States  and  Sovereigns,  by  learned  societies 
and  World's  Expositions,  by  the  greatest  contemporaneous  mu- 
sicians who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  testimonials,  awards, 
and  decorations,  embracing  every  known  method  of  publicly  recog- 
nizing distinguished  merit. 

The  public  honors  alone  include  129  First  Medals  and  Awards. 
A  vast  experience  is  thus  exemplified  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
oi  to-day. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 


Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


TAYLOR'S  MUSIC  HOUSE,  Sole  Representative,  Springfield 
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DOStOn  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Svmohonv    *«    Northampton. 

*~V  *«pll"II  J        S-  Smith  ColkgctDcpartmcnt  of  Music. 

O  rrh^ct  i-5i       ^  Fifth  Concert 

V/I  VUVOll  d  Twenty-fifth  Season,  1 905-1906. 

WILHELM  GERICKE,  Conductor. 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  25, 

AT  EIGHT  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Weber Overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 

Dvorak    ....        Concerto  in  B  minor,  for  Violoncello,  Op.  104 

I.     Allegro. 
II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo. 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  moderate 

Wagner "  Good  Friday  Spell "  from  "  Parsifal  " 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2.  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


SOLOIST: 
Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE. 


There  will  be  *n  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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HARDMAN  PIANO 


THE  genius  empl  tor  the  past 

four  years  in  the  manuractu 
instruments    has    produo  writh     I 

pure   musical    tone.       Besid  thifl 

tone  they  have  a  peculiar  feature  in  that  they 
actually  improve  with   u     . 


Established  in  I  842. 


Hardman,    Peck    CD*    Co.,    Mah 

F'^th    Avenue    and     19th    Street,    Nev.     York 


{OVERTURE,   "DKR  FrEISCHUTZ"    ....    CAR!,   MARIA   VON   WEBER 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 
j  "Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
•Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre,  Schauspielhaus, 
erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original  building,  which 
was  burned  down  in  1817.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  opera 
was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and  Folk-song 
were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were  stornnly 
applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung  con 
amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  took  Mad.  (sic)  Seidler 
and  Mile,  (sic)  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria:"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary,  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischiitz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Briihl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31 ,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 

Miniature   Scores  of  Wagner's   WorKs 

Trauermarsch  aus  "  Gotterdammerung." 

Prelude,  "  Parsifal." 

Siegfried  Idyll. 

Wotan's  Abschied  von  Brtinnhilde  und  Feuerzauber. 

Siegmund's  Liebeslied  aus  "  Die  Walkiire." 

Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg  " 


BOOSEY   &   COMPANY,  9   East   17th  Street,    MEW  YORK 
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THE  cTWUSICIANS'  LIBRARY 

A  Series  of  Volumes  designed  to  include  all  the  Masterpieces  of  Song  and  Piano  Music. 

Each  volume  is  edited  by  a  leading  authority,  and  contains  an  analytical,  biographical  introduction  of 
exceptional  literary  value,  also  an  authentic  portrait  of  the  composer  represented.  1'hc  ordinal  language  of 
thesongs  is  given  in  every  case,  with  a  poetic,  singable  English  translation.  The  WglMllIf,  printing,  and 
binding  represent  the  highest  excellence  in  music  publishing. 

The  following  are  now  ready  : 

SONG   VOLUMES 


Brahms 

Forty  Songs.     Edited  by  Jam es  Huueker 

Franz 

Fifty  Songs.     Edited  by  W.  F.  Apthorp 

Handel 

Songs    and    Airs.     Edited  by    Ebenezer 

Prout 

Vol.  I.  for  a  high  voice.     Vol.  II.  for  a 

low  voice. 

Schubert 

Fifty  Songs.     Edited  by  Henry  T.  Finch 

Schumann 

Fifty  Songs.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Henderson 


Wagner 
Lyri  Soprano  \  Edited  by  Carl 

I  vii    -   for  Tenor       \       Armbruster 

Fifty  Mastersongs  by  Twenty  Composer*. 

Hen*  v    /'■  Is  nek 
Modern  French  Songs 
Vol    I  .  Bemberg  to  France:.     Vol.  II., 

[■>  \\  ul«-r      /-.dttedby  Philip  Hale 

Seventy  Scottish  Songs 

Edtted  i  smpaniments    by    Helen 

Hope  kirk 

Songs  by  Thirty  Americans 
iited  f>y  Rupert  Hughes 


All  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  tht-  I  [andel  and  Wagner  volumes,  are  issued 
in  two  editions,  for  high  voice  and  for  low  voice. 


PIANO    VOLUMES 

Schumann 


Fifty    Piano  Compositions. 
er  Scharwenha 


Edited  by 


Liszt 


Twenty    Original    Piano    Compositions. 

Edited  by  August  Spanuth 

Twenty  I'iano  Compositions.     Edited  by 
August  Spanuth 


Chopin 

Forty  Piano  Compositions.  Edited  by 
James  Huneker 

Coleridge-Taylor 

Twenty-four  Negro  Melodies.  Foreword 
by  Composer,  Prejace  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington 

Liszt 

Ten  Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  Edited  by 
A,ugust  Spanuth  and  John  Orth 

Wagner 

Selections  from  the  Music  Dramas.     Arranged  Jor  the  Piano  by  Otto 
Singer.     Prejace  by  Richard  Aldrich 

OTHER  VOI  I  Ml  S  IN  PREPARATION 

Price  each :  In  heary  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50 
In  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50 

These  books  are  particularly  appropriate  as  gifts 

OLIVER  DITSOIN  COMPANY 

ISO    Tremont    Street,    Boston 


cert  given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinettist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in 
the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  de- 
scribed as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy 
and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue." 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 


The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  New  York,  March  2,  1825.  The 
chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce,  Woodhull,  and  Clarke. 
Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael  Kelly,  singer  and  the  author 
of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described  as  ''rather  masculine  in 
appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distinguished  for  "richness  and  ele- 
gance." She  had  "never-failing  animal  spirits,  good  humor,  and 
vivacity."     She  married  a  French  baron,  who  left  her  as  soon  as  she 


I  YOU  contemplate  riding,  learning  to  ride,  or  the 
JL  A>  purchase  of  a  partial  or  complete  riding  outfit,  it 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  call,  write,  or  telephone  the 

Northampton  Biding  School 

109  WEST  STREET         NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Specially  selected  and  trained  Kentucky  and  native  horses  constantly 

on  hand. 

An    arena,    dressing-rooms,  and   competent    instruction    make   ours 

the  best  inducement  in  Western  Massachusetts. 
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New  England 

CONSERVATORY 
OE  MUSIC 

Founded  1853 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 


There  are  privileges  and  advantages  connected  with  the  student  life 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  that  mark  it  an  institution  of 
unusual  efficiency.  The  remarkable  equipment  and  strong  organization 
for  musical  education  have  resulted  from  a  growth  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  material  increase  is  significant,  but  of  greater  importance 
is  the  experience  that  has  come  with  these  fifty  years  of  progress. 
To-day  no  school  in  America  can  contribute  as  much  and  none  in 
Europe  offer  more  toward  a  musical  education  than  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Every  branch  of  a  musical  education  has  a  special  master.  The 
student's  capacity  sets  the  only  limitation  to  his  progress. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal 
Department,  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers.  Practical 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Course  in  one  year. 

The  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  its  splendid  equipment, 
the  new  Residence  buildings,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Courses,  are 
best  told  about  in  the  year  book,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year      Address 

RALPH  L.  f  LANDERS,  Manager. 


failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  in  his  "Music 
in  America"  (New  York,  1883),  says  that  Mrs.  de  Luce  was  the  wife  of 
the  orchestra  leader.  Agathe  was  named  Bertha  in  the  version;  and 
Aennchen,  Linda.  "Of  course,  the  opera  was  not  given  in  its  entirety: 
parts  of  it  were  'adapted.'  The  piece  seems  to  have  had  a  long  run 
The  incantation  scene  was  the  great  theatrical  excitement  of  the  day." 
Ritter  gives  the  date  of  the  first  performance  as  March  2,  1825,  but 
see  Ireland's  "Records  of  the  New  York  Stage."  The  date  1823, 
given  by  Richard  Grant  White  in  his  "Opera  in  New  York,"  is  incorrect. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  in  Boston  by  a  company  of 
which  Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers 
in  the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or 
rather  an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  an- 
nounced as  Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  *  as  Linda.  Especial  attention 
was  called  to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad, 
and  for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature 
of  a  miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played 
as  early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  complete  performance  was  in  Italian  on  January  27,  i860, 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  when  Mme.  Colson,  Mme.  Strakosch,  Stigelli, 
Junca,  Quent,  and  Muller  were  the  chief  singers. 

The  first  performance  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when  the 
chief  singers  were  Frederici,  Canissa,  Habelmann,  and  Graff. 

*Mrs.  Bernard  was  a  Miss  Tilden.  Colonel  Clapp's  statement,  in  his  "  Records  of  the  Boston  Stage  " 
(p.  256),  that  "Der  Freischiitz"  was  produced  in  1827  by  Horn  and  Mrs.  Knight,  is  not  supported  by 
newspapers  of  that  year. 


For  Fresh  Candies  go  to 

The  Candy  Kitchen 

213  Main  Street 

You  are  always  welcome  to  watch  the  making  of  our  candies 
CARAMELS  ARE  OUR  SPECIALTY 
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Mr  Hbinrich  WarnkE  was  born  at  Wesselburen,  a  few  miles  from 
the  German  ocean,  on  August  30,  1871.  His  father  was  a  violinist  and 
all  his  sons  are  musicians.  Mr.  Warnke  began  to  study  the  pianoforte 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  when  he  was  ten  his  father  began  to 
give  him  violoncello  lessons.  Two  years  later  the  boy  was  sent  to 
the  Conversatory  of  Music  in  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  with  Gowa, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  first  played  in  public.  He  afterward  studied 
at  Leipsic  with  Julius  Klengel,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Gewand- 
haus.  He  has  been  associated  with  orchestras  in  Baden-Baden  and 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  Eight  years  ago  Felix  Weingartner  invited 
him  to  be  first  violoncellist  of  the  Kaim*  Orchestra  at  Munich,  and 
he  left  that  orchestra  to  take  the  like  position  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt,  whom  he  taught.  In 
Munich  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Rettieli  and  Weingartner  in  a 
trio  club,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  quartet. 

*Dr.  Franz  Kaim.  born  May  13,  1856,  at  Kirchtieim  u.  Tech,  near  Stuttgart,  thr  miii  of  a  piano 
manufacturer,  studied  philology  and  lectured  at  the  Polyteihnu    High  Sihool  <>t  Stuttgart  00  the  history  of 
literature.     In  1891  he  established  the  Kaim  Orchestra  at  Munich,  and  in  1803  be  built  .1  concert  hall  foe  his 
orchestra,  which  gave  both  "grand  concerts"  and  "people's  symphoi  tmong  the  conductor!  of 

the  former  have  been  Messrs.  Winderstein,  Zumpe,  Lowe,  VYcingarti  thi      on  lucfeOKI  oi  thr  latter. 

Messrs.  Langenhahn,  von  Hausegger.  Dohrn.  and  Raabc. 


Piano 

Is    the    recognized     Art     Product   appealing   to    the 
cultured  musical  taste. 

Its  purity  of  tone  and  thoroughness  of  construction 
under  the  most  advanced  scientific  principles  place  it  in  the 
very  highest  rank  among  the  few  artistic  instruments. 


Sole  Representative 

L.    M.   P I  E  R  C  E 
351  MAIN  STREET,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 
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Concerto  in  B  minor,  for  Vioi.oncei.IvO,  Op.  104.     Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  in  Bohemia,  September  8   1841- 

died  at  Prague,  May  i,  1904.) 

Dvorak  left  New  York  in  1895  to  return  to  Prague,  where  he  lived 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  concerto  was  one  of  the  last  compo- 
sitions written  by  him  before  he  left  this  country.  "In  much  of  the 
bravura  passage-work  for  the  solo  instrument  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  who,  indeed,  wrote  many  of  the  passages  him- 
self." 

The  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  in  London  on  March  19,  1896.  The  programme  also  included 
a  set  of  five  "Biblical  Songs,"  originally  written  for  voice  and  piano- 
forte, but  scored  by  the  composer  for  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra; 
Dvorak's  Symphony  in  G;  and  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
E-flat  (Mr.  Sauer,  pianist).  Dvorak  conducted  his  own  works.  Mr. 
Leo  Stern  was  the  solo  'cellist.     Mrs.  Katharine  Fisk  was  the  singer. 

Leo  Stern  was  born  at  Brighton,  England,  in  1867.  He  died  on 
September  3,  1904.  His  father,  a  native  of  Diisseldorf,  was  a  natu- 
ralized Englishman  and  a  violin  teacher  and  a  conductor  at  Brighton. 
His  mother,  an  Englishwoman,  was  an  amateur  pianist  of  local  fame. 
Leo  was  an  amateur  until  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old;  he  then 
decided  to  make  music  his  profession,  and  he  studied  with  Piatti  in 


Have  been  established 
54  Years 

and  are  receiving  more 
^favorable  comments  to-day   / 
[from  an  artistic  standpoint      % 
[than  all  other  makes  combined./ 

We  challenge 

Comparisons. 

The  Secret 

of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the 

Vose  Pianr 

is  revealed  when  a 
critical  comparison 
of  piano  tone  is  ma 


vose  (SL  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Hass 
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London  w*&  Klengel  in  Leipsic,  and  with  Davidoff.  His  first  profes- 
sional engagement  was  in  1888  with  an  Adelina  Patti  company. 
Dvorak  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  performance  of  the  violoncello 
concerto  that  he  took  him  to  Prague,  where  he  played  it  on  April  9, 
1896  While  they  were  together  in  Prague,  Dvorak  took  pleasure  in 
showing  Stern  the  church  where  he  had  played  the  organ  for  five  years 
at  a  )*early  salary  of  about  sixty  dollars,  and  also  the  tavern  where  he 
used  to  fiddle  from  four  in  the  afternoon  to  midnight  for  a  sum  equiv 
alent  to  twenty-five  cents.  Stern  afterward  played  the  concerto 
in  Breslau  and  Leipsic.  He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1897, 
and  he  played  Dvorak's  concerto  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Or- 
chestra January  29  and  30  of  that  year.  He  played  it  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  March  6,  1897.  He  visited 
this  country  a  second  time  in  company  with  his  wife,  Suzanne  Adams, 
the  opera  singer,  to  whom  he  was  married  October  jo.  1S98,  and  they 
gave  a  concert  in  Boston  in  Association  Hall,  January  8,  1900.  (Stern's 
first  wife  was  Nettie  Carpenter,  the  violinist,  who  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1868,  and  took  a  first  violin  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
in  1884;  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  a,  divorce  followed.) 
Stern  composed  pieces  for  his  instrument  and  some  900f 

The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony 
Concert,  December  19,  1896,  when  Mr.  Schroeder  was  the  "cellist. 
Mr.  Schroeder  plaved  it  again  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  January  &, 
1900. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  B  minor.  4  4.  begins  with  an  or- 
chestral ritornello,  in  which  the  chief  themes  are  exposed  and  briefly 
developed.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by  the  clarinet,  soon 
reinforced  by  the  bassoons.  It  is  then  taken  up  by  the  first  violins 
and   violas    against    an    accompaniment    in    wind    instruments.     The 


Miss  ANNIE  WEST  STRATTON 


EMBROIDERY 
and  STAMPING 


Room   zg   Columbian    Building,  Third   Floor 
NORTHAMPTON,  Massachusetts 


The  Boston   Symphony 
Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies 
of  the  Programme  for  the  entire 
season  can  be  had  at  $1.50  by  ap- 
plying before  the  last  concert.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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scoring  grows  fuller  with  the  development  until  there  is  a  fortissimo 
of  the  full  orchestra  The  cantabile  second  theme,  in  I)  ££"£ 
given  to  the  horn  and  the  development  is  carried  on  successively' by 
clarinet,  oboe  and  flute.  There  is  a  brilliant  conclusion  theme  in  the 
same  key.  This  theme  is  developed  in  decrescendo,  and  the  solo  vio- 
loncello soon  enters  with  the  first  theme  in  B  minor.  There  is  florid 
passage-work  and  the  second  theme  is  sung  in  D  major  by  the  solo 
instrument.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  subsidiary  theme  and  a  new 
conclusion  theme.  There  is  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  first  theme  as  an 
orchestral  tutti  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
The  working-out  is  rather  elaborate,  and  it  contains  an  episodic  return 
of  the  first  theme  (m  augmentation),  A-flat  minor,  as  a  cantilena  for  the 
solo  violoncello.  The  orthodox  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement  is  omitted,  and  the  free 
fantasia  is  merged  into  the  third  part.  The  solo  instrument  takes  up  the 
second  theme,  now  in  B  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  with  a  fortis- 
simo return  of  the  first  theme  in  B  major. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  G  major,  3-4,  begins 
with  a  prelude  on  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  theme  is 
then  given  to  the  solo  violoncello  and  developed  at  length  by  it.  A 
few  measures  of  orchestral  interlude,  fortissimo,  lead  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  developed  elaborately.  The  melody  is  now  for  the 
solo  instrument,  now  in  the  wood-wind  against  counter -phrases  in  the 
violoncello  or  against  passage-work.  The  first  theme  returns  (horns) 
against  a  pizzicato  bass,  and  the  return  is  followed  by  a  short  and 
accompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo  violoncello  and  closing  develop- 
ments of  the  first  theme. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  moderate,  in  B  minor,  2-4,  is  an  extended  rondo 
on  three  themes,  which  are  much  altered  at  times  by  changes  of  tempo 
and  by  harmonization.  Figures  in  the  themes  are  used  as  new  episodic 
themes. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  onejbass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hans  Wihan.     Born  at  Polic,  in  Bohemia, 
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Tune  <  18SS  Wihan  studied  at  the  Conservator  of  Prague  and  then 
St  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg  In  1874  he  became  concert- 
master  of  the  private  orchestra  of  the  Prince  Deryies  at  Nice  and  in 
X6  L  was  concert-master  of  Bilse's  orchestra  in  Berlin.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  solo  'cellist  of  the  Munich  Court  Opera,  and  in  1887 
he  became  teacher  of  the  violoncello  at  the  Conservatory  oi  Prague^ 
In  i8Q2  he  estabhshed  the  famous  Bohemian  String  Quartet,  of  which 
he  is  the  'cellist.  He  has  composed  pieces  lor  violoncello  and  some 
songs. 


"Good  Friday  Spell,"  from  "Parsifal"  .     .     .    Richard  Wagnkr 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  23,  1813;    diedat  Venice,  February  13,  1883  ) 

"Parsifal,"  "a  stage-consecration  festival  play"  in  three  acts,  book 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at  Bavreuth  for 
the  patrons,  July  26,  1882.  The  first  public  performance  was  on  July 
30,  1882.  Materna  was  Kundry;  Wtnkelmann,  Parsifal;  Scaria, 
Gurnemanz,  in  the  original  cast.     Levi  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  (Mr.  Heinrich  Conried,  director),  New  York,  December 
24,  1903.  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Kundry,  Milka  Ternina;  Parsifal,  Alois  BurgstaUer;  Amfortas,  Anton 
Van Rooy; Gurnemanz,  Robert  Blass;  Titurel.  Marcel  Journet ;  Ongsor, 
Otto  Goritz. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  Bnglisb  -the  first  perform 
ance  in  English  on  any  stage — at  the-  Tremont  Theatre  by  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Savage's  company,  October  17.  [904.  Mr  Walter  II.  Rnthwell 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Kundry,  Mine.  Etirkby  Lunn; 
Parsifal,  Alois  Pennarini;  Amfortas,  Johannes  Bischoff;  Gurnemanz, 
Putnam  Griswold;  Titurel.  Robert  K.  Parker;  Klingsor,  Homer 
Lind. 

The  first  performance  in  German  in  on  March  7,   1905, 

at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company  of 
New  York.     Mr.  Hertz  conducted.     The  cast  was  as  follows:  Kundry, 

Do  you  Know  about  "Masters  in  Art"? 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  great  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  world.  The  Transcript  said  of  it:  "No  better  artistic 
publication  exists  anywhere.  It  appeals  to  an  intelligent  constit- 
uency, and  it  comes  as  near  being  indispensable  as  any  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  art  that  is  known  to  us." 
A  request  will  bring  full  information  by  mail.     No  canvassers. 

BATES    <BL    GUILD     CO.,     Publishers 

42  A  Chtuncy  Street,  Boston,   Me.»*. 
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In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  there  is  some  one  article  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  standard, —  one  that  is  made  a  basis  for  comparison  by  all 

competing  articles. 

Among    Piano-players    tKe 
Standard  tKe  world  over  is 

15/ie  Pianola 


O  INTO  what  corner  of  the  globe  you  will,  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  Pianola  will  be  found  to  have  preceded  you.  In 
Berlin  the  Piano-player  which  has  the  next  largest  sale  to  the 
Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  to  New  Yorkers.  And 
so  a  Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  up 

a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  is  totally  unheard 

of  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  interest  that  such  a  fact  has  for  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
Piano-player  is  just  this  :  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  article  which  can 
enter  the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  taking  the  pre-eminent  position  in 
every  instance,  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  and  remarkable  merits. 
The  Pianola  has  to-day  a  greater  sale  and  popularity  than  that  of  all 
other  Piano-players  together. 
The  two  counts  that  have  given  the  Pianola  its  lead  throughout  the  world 
have  been  its  musical  and  its  mechanical  superiority.     There  is  no  other 
Piano-player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls   such   important 
patents,  that  plays  with  such  delicacy  and  affords  such  perfect  control  over 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piano  playing. 
The  testimony  of  the  musical  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

Rosenthal  says  :  "  Nothing  has  more  closely  approached  hand-playing  than  the 

Pianola."  . 

Paderewski  says  :  "  The  Pianola  is  perfection. 

Josef  Hofmann  says  :  «  The  Pianola  is  beyond  all  competitors. 

Kubelik  savs  ■  "  I  have  seen  all  the  different  piano  attachments,  but  the  Pianola  is 

^e   only   one   which   could   be   considered    seriously,  for    it    is    the    only    one 

Z^^^^hf^Lol,  is  Meanly  *****  thatalloWS  the  ^er„t0 
Secret  the Reeling  and  the  emotion  that  the  work  which  he  interprets  inspires. 

The  Pianola  is  purchasable  as  a  cabinet  to  be  attached  to  any  piano  or  id 

the  form  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 
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Mme   Nordica;  Parsifal,  Alois  Burgstaller;   Amfortas.  Anu.n  Van  K. 
Kemanz!  Robert  Blass;    Titurel.   Marcel  Jouruet ;    Khngsor,  Otto 


Goritz.  # 


The  "Good  Friday  Spell"  was  first  played  here  at  a  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Concert,  February  16,  1884.  ; 

"Parsifal"  was  performed  here  m  concert  form  under  the  direction  ol 
Mr  Lane  April  15,  1891,  with  Mrs.  Mielke.  Messrs.  Dippel,  Reichmann, 
Meyn  and  Fischer.     The  orchestra  was  from  the  Metropolitan  0] 
House   New  York.     It  was  performed  under  Mr.  Lang,  May  4,   [8 
with  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Henschel  for  Mr.   Reichmann.     It    was 
performed  under  Mr.  Lang's  direction  in  Symphony  Hall,  January  6, 
1903    with  Mrs.   Kirkbv  Lunn,   Emil  Gerhauser,    Anton   Van    Ri 
Robert  Blass,  and  Mr.  Muhlmann  (who  sang  the  music  ol    Klingsor 
and  Titurel). 


* 


The  Charfreitagszauber  (Good  Friday  Spell)  1-  at  the  end  of  seen. 
of  Act  III.     Gurnemanz,  now  a  very  old  man,  is  livin  I  hermit  in 

a  rude  hut  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.     The  seen.  tsami  adow 

dotted  with  flowers.  Gurnemanz  comes  out  of  the  lint  at  the  left, 
for  he  has  heard  a  groaning,  as  from  a  beast  in  pain.  He  finds  Kundry. 
half-dead,  in  lethargic  sleep.  He  awakens  her.  and  she  can  say  only: 
"To  serve!  To  serve!"  She  goes  for  water,  and.  while  she  is  kneeling 
by  a  spring,  she  sees  some  one  coming  by  a  forest  n  "lis  a  knight, 

clad  in  black  armor,  with  visor  down,  wh     h  Ids  the  sacred  and 

a  buckler.  He  says  nothing  at  first,  not  even  in  reply  to  the  old  man. 
until  the  latter  reminds  him  that  it  u  I   Friday.     Then  he  plants 

the  spear  in  the  ground,  raises  his  visor,  takes  S  the  helmet,  and 
prays  before  the  lance.     Gurnemanz  1  fool  irhorti  Ik-  had 

rudely  dismissed  from  the  temple.  Parsifal  knows  him,  and  tells  him 
vaguely  of  his  wanderings.  Now  he  is  in  search  of  a  lamentation  that 
he  once  heard  without  understanding.     Tin  n  n    need  of  his  pres 

ence,  Gurnemanz  replies,  for  Titurel  lias  died,  Amfortas  will  not  per 
form  the  duties  of  Grail-warder,  and  the  hoi}  1  is  do  m 

vealed.     "And  it  is  I,"  cries  Parsifal,   "wh  ed  all  this  distn 

He  is  about  to  faint,  but  Gurnemanz  supports  him  and  guides  him 
toward  the  spring.     Kundry  washes  the  ifal,  anoints  them 

with  precious  oil,  and  wipes  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.     Gurnc 
manz  puts  water  on  his  forehead,  blesses  him.  and  salutes  him  kin- 
Parsifal  baptizes  Kundry.  and  then  lu-  looks  with  delight  at  the  forest 
and  the  meadow. 

THF    NATION  A I  nndedby 

■  I  II-     lin  I  IVyll/AL  Mrs.  jEAtnwrn  If.  Thurber. 

CONSERVATORY       '■w*?-*  f\and 
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xJI      IVHJoIx-     Lll  special  act  of  Congress. 

AMERICA  47"49  5?  %&!*"*' 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  Max  Spicker, 
Charles  Heinroth,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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(We  use  here  the  translation  of  Wagner's  text  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  programme  books  of  these  concerts.) 

Parsifal-  How  fair  the  meadow  seems  to-day!  I  have,  indeed,  met  with  pro- 
digious flowers,  that  wound  themselves  yearningly  round  me  up  to  my  head;  yet 
never  have  I  seen  stalks,  blossoms,  and  flowers  so  tender  and  delicate,  nor  have  they 
had  so  childlike-sweet  a  perfume,  nor  spoken  so  lovingly  to  me? 

Gurnemanz:  That  is  Good  Friday's  spell,  sir 

Parsifal-  O  woe  the  highest  day  of  grief!  Now  should,  meseems,  all  that  blooms, 
that  breathes   that  lives  and  lives  again,  do  nought  but  mourn,  alas!  and  weep? 

GurnEmanz:  Thou  seest,  it  is  not  so.  'Tis  the  sinner's  repentant  tears  that  have 
to-day  besprinkled  field  and  meadow  with  holy  dew;  'tis  this  has  made  them  so  to 
thrive  Now  all  creation  rejoices  on  the  Saviour's  sweet  traces,  and  vows  its  prawi 
to  Him  Himself  upon  the  cross  it  cannot  behold;  so  it  looks  up  to  redeemed  Man  ; 
he  feels  himself  free  from  the  terror  and  horror  of  sin,  clean  and  whole  through 
God's  love-sacrifice.  Now,  the  stalks  and  flowers  in  the  meadow  notice  this,  that 
the  foot  of  Man  does  not  tread  them  down  to-day,  but  that,  as  God,  with  heavenly 
patience,  took  compassion  on  and  suffered  for  him,  loes  Man.  with  pious 

graciousness,  spare  them  with  gentle  step.  Therefore  does  all  creation  that  now 
blooms,  and  soon  shall  die,  give  thanks,  while  Nature,  freed  from  sin,  to-day  doth 
earn  her  day  of  innocence. 

Kundry  has  slowly  raised  her  head,  and,  with  face  bathed  in  tears, 
looks   at   Parsifal.     "You   wee]).'  il.      "See,    the    meadow 

smiles."     He  kisses  her  on  the  forehead,  and  thus  the  first  act  of  his 
mission  as  redeemer  is  accomplished.     And    now  l>ells   sound   mourn 
fully  from  afar.     Gurnemanz  and  Kundry  robe   Parsifal,  and   they  set 
out  for  Montsalvat. 

When  Gurnemanz  blesses  Parsifal  and  salutes  him  king,  trumpets, 
horns,  and  trombones  play  the  Parsifal  motive,  which  is  developed 
into  an  imposing  period,  and  ends  with  the  Grail  theme  intoned  by 
the  whole  orchestra  fortisshn. ».     A  9  f  chords  leads  to  the  mo 

tives  of  Baptism  and  Faith. 

When  Parsifal  turns  slowly  toward  the  meadow,  a  hymn  of  tender 
thanksgiving  arises  from  the  orchestra.  The  mel<  dv  i-  played  by 
oboe  and  flute,  while  muted  strin  lain.      In  the  development   of 

this  theme  occur  several  figures  and  motives,     Kundry's  sigh,  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  spear,  the  Grail  harmonies,  the  complaint  <  i   the  flov 
girls,  which  are  all  finally  absorbed  in  th<  I  Friday  melody.     This 

pastoral  is  interrupted  suddenly  by  the  distant  sound  of  bells. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major.  Op.  73  .   ?.     .     .    Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  bad  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mine.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  know,  it  is  said,  of  the  ex 
istence  of  the  second  symphony  before  it  in  pie  ted. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  plaved  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  pf  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  ;<>.  1S77.*  Wchter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  ro,  The  review  written 

by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to  day  those  who  arc-  un- 
willing to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and   his  folk)  <>  far  as  not 

only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven— but  they  reject  the  vei  t  of  absolute 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  Thr 

date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24.  1877.     Dciurs  and  [877,  but 

contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signal, 
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instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  thi 
fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  th 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  nined   | 

programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modem  i 
any  vitality.     Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  w  I 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  th< 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  I 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  describe  d  conci 
ful,  tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  qu 
ened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious 
ness.     The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  duskv 
horn  theme.     It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  ide,  and 

this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and   the 
finale.     The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in    5  4,   immi 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  r< 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  em< 
before  us.     The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire-  in  flas 
of  new  melodic  beauty.     A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop 
ment  of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.     The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its   graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.     It    is   twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development. seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflictsTof  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth,— the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months/' 
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Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms  :— - 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor,  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Hroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
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ftfnv  ' ahT  ,anlnowheu:  elsc  has  he  «flc«d  Ins  orchestration 
fully.       And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  s^mon 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  sincere  deal     , 
hoven,~-far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann  " 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Han  ml 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  ,879.     It  was  then  ,o,M     ,         V 
plexmg  and  cryptic     Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevai 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndalc  Benlet    writ  inf 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  I)  major 


.  * 

*  * 


<  The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmlv  received  at  firsl 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,  more  understandable/  than  its  predecessor.  It  aas  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  -entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  the  fresh 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.'"  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked  : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiahtv  throughout 
the,  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's  ar- 
tistic greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment.  ' The 
Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  "We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of    Brahms  had   it 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1005. 

If  Mozart  had  written  an  autobiography,  it  would  be  in  your  library. 

A  veritable  autobiography  is  "  Mozart :  The  Man  and  the  Artist,  as 
Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  which  H.  E.  Krehbiel  has  edited.  The 
people,  books,  and  music  which  influenced  Mozart,  his  loves  and  hates,  are 
here  set  forth.     Price,  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

A  descriptive  circular  on  application  to  the  publisher, 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  New  York. 
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been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so.  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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